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CORRECTIONS. 


Page  150,  3d  line  from  the  bottom,  for  Thirteen  States,  read 
Colonies. 

Page  151,  note  (a).  By  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  ratified  in  1825,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should 
form  no  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  to  the 
north  of  Lat.  54"  40';  nor  the  latter  to  the  south  of  the  same  par- 
allel. But  with  regard  to  the  territory  lying  between  this  parallel 
and  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  river,  there  remain  further  conflict- 
ing claims  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  are 
not  yet  adjusted. 

Note  (5),  page  151,  is  erroneously  marked  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  notes  added  to  the  American  edition. 
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BOOK  LXXV. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA. 


General  Rejlections.-— 'Origin  of  the  Americans, 

Phe  history  of  geographical  discoveries  leads  us  repeat-  book 
edly  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World :  we  follow  to  them  xxxv. 
the  ancient  navigators  of  Scandinavia  ;*  and,  after  seeing 


the  notices  which  they  had  collected,  become  lost  or  ob- ^f ^^°^ej.\l 
scured,!  we  again  accompany  the  immortal  Columbus  toca. 
that  continent  which  ought  to  have  been  honoured  with  his 
name.:f:  We  are  now  about  to  traverse,  in  the  progress  of 
description,  the  different  regions  of  this  part  of  the  world ; 
but,  conformably  to  our  usual  method,  we  shall,  first  of 
all,  cast  a  glance  over  its  original  features,  as  well  as  the 
race  of  men  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 

The  spirit   of  system  has  sometimes   exaggerated   the  9''"^'suia» 
points  of  resemblance,  sometimes  the   differences,  Avhich  America, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  observable  between  America  and 
the  old  continent.    The  external  forms  of  the  new  conti= 

*  See  History  of  Geography,  Book  XVIII. 
■i-  Ibid.  X  Ibid.  Book  XXIf. 
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li  AMERICA. 

BOOK    iicjil,  it  is  true,  strike  us  at  first  sight  by  the  apparent  con- 
XXXV.    trast  which  they  afford  with  the  old.     The  immense  island, 
~~      composed  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  viewed  as  one  en- 
tire region,  presents  an  oval  figure,  of  which  the  greater 
diameter  is  considerably  inclined  to  the  equator;  its  out- 
line is  pretty  equally  interrupted  on   both  sides  by  gulfs 
and  inland   seas;   and   the   rivers   descend   from   each   iu 
nearly  equal  proportions.     In  America,  on  the  contrary, 
we  perceive  a  lengthened,  indefinable  figure,  abruptly  cut 
short  at  the  extremities,  with  the  principal  dimension  run- 
ning almost  in  the  direction  of  the  poles ;  two  great  penin- 
sulas united  together  by  a  long  isthmus,  which,  whether 
we  consider  its  form,  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  which  it  is 
composed,  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  isthmus 
between  Africa  and  Asia ;  immense  gulfs,  the  mediterranean 
seas  of  America,  which  open  on  the  eastern  side;  on  the 
opposite  coast,  we  perceive  an  unbroken  shore,  with  only 
some  slight  indentations  at  the  extremities;  and,  finally, 
the  great  rivers,  almost  without  exception,  flowing  towards 
the  Atlantic. 
Points  of        The  actual    differences,  nevertheless,   disappear,   or  at 
biance       Icast  become  less  important,  when,  on  contemplating  the 
common  to  general  outline  of  the  globe,  we  perceive  that  America  is 
Honts.        merely  a  continuation  of  that  belt  of  elevated  land,  which, 
under  the  names  of  the  plateau  of  Caffraria,  of  Arabia,  of 
Persia,  and  Mongolia,  forms  the  spine  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, and,  scarcely  interrupted  at  Behring's  Straits,  con- 
stitutes also  the  Rocky  or  Columbian  Mountains,  the  pla- 
teau of  Mexico,  and  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes.     This 
zone  of  mountains  and  plateaus — like  a  vast  ring,  crum- 
bled and  fallen  back  upon  its  encircled  planet — presents, 
generally  speaking,  a  declivity,  shorter  and  more  rapid  on 
that  side  of  the  basin  of  the  great  Austro-Orieutal  Ocean, 
of  which  the  Indian  Sea  constitutes  apart,*  than  on  the  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Polar  Seas.     This,  then,  is  the  great 
leading  feature  common  both  to   one  continent  and  the 

.*  Vol.  I.  p.  i4r. 
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otlioi' — a  feature  in  whicli  t!ie  smaller  apparent  diftereiices    book 
are  lost.  ixxv. 

This   correspondence   and   continuity   of  tlic  two  great  7  ' 

islands  of  the  globe,  already  leads  us  to  reject  the  idea  oitam  jXew 
the  more  recent  origin  of  America — an  opinion  which  one  ^'"''*"^"'- 
is  almost  ashamed  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  refut- 
ing, since  it  is  contrary  to  the  establislied  laws  of  hydro- 
statics. Yet,  how  many  opinions  are  maintained  in  geo- 
logy, which  are  contrary  to  t!ie  laws  of  physics  !  We  must, 
therefore,  repeat,  that  the  level  of  the  sea  being  necessa- 
rily, within  a  few  feet,  every  where  the  same,  no  consider- 
able tract  of  country  can  either  be  more  ancient,  or,  especi- 
ally, more  recent  than  the  rest.*  The  expression,  JVew 
Continent,  ought  merely,  therefore,  to  recall  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  our  knowledge. 

The  general  level  of  America  in  reality  presents  a  re-  Level  of 
markable  difference  from  that  of  the  old  continent.     This  *|;^^^°""- 
difference  docs  not  consist  in    the   greater    height    of  its 
mountains;  for,   if  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  rise,  by  some 
of  their  summits,  twenty  thousand  feet,  w-e  are  now  almost 
certain   that   the  mountains    of  Thibet    attain   an  equal, 
and   perhaps  a  still  greater  elevation.     But  the  plateaus, 
which   support   these   mountains,  arc   separated    in  Ame- 
rica from  the  low  plains  by  an  extremely  short  and  rapid 
declivity.     Thus,   the  region  of  the  Cordilleras,    and  that  Elevated 
of  the  table   land  of  Mexico — aerial,  temnerate,    and   sa-  ^"'-  '""^ 

•^  '  1  '  "    regions, 

lubrious  tracts  of    country — come    in   immediate  contact 
with  the  plains  watered    by  the  Mississippi,  'the  Jlma^ouj 
and  the   Parana.     Even   these  plains,    whatever  may   be 
their  nature — whether  they  are  covered  with  tall  and  wav- 
ing plants,  as  the  savannahs  of  the  Missouri;  or  offer  toSavan- 
the  view,  like  the  Llanos  of  the  Caraccas,  a  surface,  at  onenos'\nd^ 
time  burnt  up  with  tiie  sun,  and  at  another  refreshed  by  i'ampas, 
tropical   rains,    and    clothed   with  superb  grasses ;   or,  in 
line,  similar  to  the  Pampas,  and  to  the  Campos  Parexis^ 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Berliner  Monat-Schrift,  t.  XV.  p.  191,     Smith  Barton's 
Natural  Historv  of  Penns3'lvania.  t.  T,  p.  4. 
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BOOK  tliey  oppose  to  tlie  fury  of  llie  winds  their  hills  of  moving 
ixxv.  sfvnd,  intermingled  with  stagnant  ponds,  and  covered  with 
'  saline  plants; — all  of  them  preserve  so  very  low  a  level  as 
to  be  rarely  interrupted  by  rising  ground  :  for  the  ridge 
of  the  Apalachian  or  Mleghany  mountains,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  that  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Brazil,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, are  only  connected  with  the  great  central  chain  of  the 
Cordilleras  by  phiteaus  of  little  elevation,  or  by  mere  ac- 
clivities, and  incojisiderable  eminences.* 

From  this  vast  extent  of  the  American  plains,  results  the 
immense  length  of  the  rivers  which  water  that  part  of  the 
jlobe.     Of  this,  the  following  table  may  convey  an  idea: — 


S» 


XEJfGTH   AND    COURSE    OF   AMERICAN   RIVERS. 

Basiii  of  the  Great  Ocean. 

Lengtb  in  leagues 
of  25  to  a  degite. 

Columbia,  or  Tacoutclie-Tasse,  [or  Oregon]         .        .        .        320 

San-Phelipe,  {supposed  course)  300 

Colorado  260 

Unknown  Basin. 
Mackenzie,  the  Oiiogigali,  (ISiicr  of  Peace)         .        .        .        625 

Basin  of  Hudson's  Bay, 

Sbaskasliawau,  with  the  Nelson,  {its  mouth)        .        .        •  4G0 

Assiniboio,  with  the  Severn 600 

Albany 230 

Basin  nfthe  Atlantic,  (North  America.) 

The  River  St.  Lawrence,  {from  Ontario)  .        •        •  220 

Outawas,  (its  tributary) 176 

Connecticut 100 


Basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (subordinate  to  the  Atlantic.) 


Mississippi,  (alone) 

Missouri,  with  the  lowr  Mississippi 
r  River  Platte 
)  Ohio     . 

Its  tributaries,      s  Arkansas       . 


{ed  River 


575 
980 
270 
220 
410 
350 


Basin  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  (same.) 
Magdalena, 250 

*  See  'The  Levels  of  the  Continents,'  pi.  4,  of  vol.  I,  of  this  summary  :  or, 
flie  Levels  of  Mexico,  in  the  Atlas  of  M.  de  Humboldt. 
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Basin  of  the  At! ant 

jc,  (SoDTH  America.) 

BOOK 

Leng 

of  2 

th  in  leagues 
ijto  a  ikgi-ec. 

480 

LXXV. 

Orinoco 

•                 •                 •                • 

Essequibo   .         .         .         :         . 

»                 •                •                 • 

125 

Amazon,  or  Maragnon 

•                •                 •                 • 

1000 

Ucayal,  or  Apo- 

Paro  and  Beni 

450 

Yotau    . 

.                 •                 •                 • 

250 

Iiirna 

•                •                 •                 • 

250 

Its  tributaries,     ■ 

Parana-Guza,  oi 
Topayos 
Xingu    . 
Napo     .    '    . 

Madeira 

•                 •                 •                 • 

•  •                •                 • 

•  •                •                • 

575 
310 
360 

220 

Rio-Negro 

»                •                •                 • 

325 

Tocantin,  or  River  of  Gram-Para 

•                •                 •                • 

500 

Paraiba 

•                •                 ■                 • 

180 

San-Francisco     .... 

•                 •                 •                 • 

425 

Parana,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata 

•                •                 ■                 • 

710 

/"Paraguay 

• 

400 

1  Pilconiayo,  (a  t 

ributary  of  the  preced 

ing) 

340 

Its  tributaries,    \  Vermejo 

. 

220 

1  Salado   . 

•        •        •         • 

250 

\^  Uraguay 

•         •        «         ■ 

220 

Moyale-Levon,  or  Colorado 

•        •         •        • 

360 

Cnsu-Levou,  or  P 

'Jegro 

. 

1«0 

Owing  to  this  continuation  of  the  same  level,  the  re-  Remarks 
spective  beds  of  the  rivers  are  no  where  less  distant  from  °"j\'^/j.[|!i'^'' 
each  other;  for  some  are  divided  by  mere  ridges,  and  fre- elo- 
quently   even    these    are    deficient.      Accordingly,   many 
rivers  mingle  at  the  early  part  of  their  course  those  wa- 
ters which  are  destined  for  different  estuaries.     Thus,  the 
Orinoco,  and    the   Rio  Negro,  a  tributary   to   the   Ama- 
zon,  communicate    by    the    Cassiquiarij ;    and    a   similar 
branch  unites  the  Beni  and  the  Madeira.     It  appears  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  boat  might  pass  from  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Paraguay  into  those  of  the  Ama- 
zon, which  wind   along  the  ele^  ated  plain  called  Campos 
Paraxis.     In  North  America,  the  same  cirrumstance  has  Great 
produced   an  infinite  number  of  lakes.     The    Slave  J^<*^'^»  o^'iake-^. 
the    Jissiniboin,  and  the    Winnijjegf   are  surrounded    by  a 
hundred  others,  that  are  likewise  of  a  very  considerable 
siz3,  and  by  many  thousand  lesser  ones,  which  in  general 
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■BOOK  are  bordered  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  like  those  of  Finland. 
3.XXV.  -j^jjg  country  becomes  less  covered  with  water  as  wc  ad- 
vance  towards  the  south.  Still,  nevertheless,  Lake  Supe- 
rioVf  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  in  Canada, 
form  almost  a  sea  of  fresh  water,  whose  superfluous  wa- 
ters precipitate  themselves  by  the  river  Saint  Lawrence, 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  South  America,  under  a  more 
burning  sky,  sees  its  lakes  rise  and  disappear  with  the 
rainy  season.  The  Xarayes,  and  the  Ybera,  are  of  the 
number  of  these  more  or  less  periodical  lakes ;  amongst 
which  the  Parima,  better  known,  will  one  day  take  its 
place. 

From  this  general  division  of  America  into  lofty  moun- 
tainous plateaus,  and  very  low  plains,  there  results  a 
contrast  between  two  climates,  wliich,  although  of  an  ex- 
tremely different  nature,  arc  in  almost  immediate  proxi- 
mity. Peru,  the  valley  of  Quito,  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
though  situated  between  the  tropics,  owe  to  their  ele- 
vation the  genial  temperature  of  spring.  They  behold 
even  the  Paramos,  or  mountain  ridges,  covered  with 
snow,  which  continues  upon  some  of  the  summits  almost 
the  whole  year,  while,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues, 
an  intense  and  often  sickly  degree  of  heat  suffocates 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  or  of  Guaya- 
quil. These  two  climates  produce  each  a  different  sys- 
tem of  vegetation.  The  flora  of  the  torrid  zone  forms  a 
border  to  the  fields  and  groves  of  Europe.  Such  a  remai'k- 
able  proximity  as  this,  cannot  fail  of  frequently  occasion- 
ing sudden  changes,  by  tiie  displacement  of  these  two 
masses  of  air,  so  differently  constituted, — a  general  inconve- 
nience, experienced  over  the  whole  of  America.  Every 
where,  however,  this  continent  is  exposed  to  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  heat.  Its  elevation  alone  explains  this  fact,  as  far 
Causes  of  as  regards  the  mountainous  region;  but  why,  it  may  bo 
the  low  asked,  does  it  extend  to  low  tracts  of  country?  To 
this  an  able  observer  makes  t!ie  following  reply:  "The 
trifling  breadth  of  this  continent ;  its  elongation  towards 
the  icy  poles  ;  the  ocean,   whose  unbroken  surface  is  swept 
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by  the  trade  winds ;  the  currents  of  extremely  cold  wa-  book 
ter  which  flow  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Peru ;  ^^xv. 
the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  abounding  in  the  sources 
of  rivers,  whose  summits,  covered  with  snow,  rise  far 
above  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  the  great  number  of  im- 
mense rivers  that,  after  innumerable  curves,  always  tend 
even  to  the  most  distant  shores;  deserts,  but  not  of  sand, 
and  consequently,  less  susceptible  of  being  impregnated 
with  lieat ;  impenetrable  forests,  that  spread  over  the 
plains  of  the  equator,  covered  with  rivers,  and  which,  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  the  farthest  distant 
from  mountains  and  from  the  ocean,  give  rise  to  enor- 
mous masses  of  water,  vvhich  are  cither  attracted  by  them, 
or  are  formed  during  tlie  act  of  vegetation.  All  these 
causes  produce,  in  the  lower  parts  of  America,  a  climate 
which,  from  its  coolness  and  humidity,  is  singularly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Africa.  To  these  causes  alone,  must 
we  ascribe  that  abundant  vegetation,  so  vigorous  and  so 
rich  in  juices,  and  that  thick  and  umbrageous  foliage, 
which  constitute  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  con- 
tinent."* 

Assuming  this  explanation  as  sufficient  for  South  Ame- 
rica and  Mexico,  we  shall  add,  with  regard  to  North 
America,  that  it  scarcely  extends  any  distance  into  the 
torrid  zone;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
succeeding  book,  stretches,  in  all  probability,  very  far 
into  the  frigid  zone,  and,  unless  the  revived  hope  of  a 
North- West  passage  be  confirmed,  may,  perhaps,  reach  and 
surround  the  pole  itself.  Accordingly,  the  column  of  frozen 
air  attached  to  this  continent,  is  no  where  counterbalanc- 
ed by  a  column  of  equatorial  air.  From  this  results  an 
extension  of  the  polar  climate  to  the  very  confines  of  the  tro- 
pics; and  hence  winter  and  summer  struggle  for  the  ascen- 
dency, and  the  seasons  change  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
From  all  tliis,  however,  New  Albion  and  New  California 
are  happily  exempt;  for,  being  placed  beyond   tlie   reach 

*  A,  de  Humboldt,  Tableaux  dela  NiUiiie,  t,  I.  p. 23.  Trad,  de  M.  Eyrief, 
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BOOK    ot"  the  freezing  winds,  they  enjoy  a  temperature  analogous 
j.xxv.    ^Q  ^|,gjj.  latitude. 

"~  The    productions    of    America  offer  some  peculiarities. 

gicai riches.  The  most  indisputable  of  these,  is   its   abounding   so    re- 
markably with  gold  and  silver,  which  are  met  with  even  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  principally  in  veins  of  the  schis- 
tose rocks,  which  compose  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili,  of  Peru, 
and  of  Mexico.     Gold   is  met  with  in  the  greatest  quantity 
in  the  former  of  these  regions,  and  silver  in  the  latter.     To 
the  iiortli  of  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  the  plains,  mea- 
dows, and  little  clusters  of  rocks,  frequently  contain  vast 
beds  of  copper.     Before  we  inquire  how  it  happens  that  the 
New  Continent  is  distinguished  for  such  immense  mineral 
riches,  it  would  no  doubt  be  well  to  enquire  whetiicr  or  not 
the  interior  of  Africa  conceals  similar  metalliferous  regions ; 
nay,  whether  even  that  of  Asia  did   not  formerly  contain 
^vhat,  in  the  present  day,  is  exhausted  ?     Taking  for  grant- 
ed that  America  is  decidedly  superior  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  must,  nevertheless,  be  avowed,  that  the  situation  of  its 
minerals,  the  position  of  its  mines,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances of  its  physical  geography,  have  not  hitherto  been  de- 
scribed with  so  much  care,   as  to  enable  us  to  indicate  the 
cause  of  this  superiority. 

Animal  In  America,  as  in  all  other  regions    of  the  world,  the 

Uuigdom.  jjj^ji^^^j  tribes  appear  to  bear  a  pr  )p  )rtion,  botU  in  their 
number  and  their  size,  to  the  extent  of  the  country  which 
has  given  them  birth.  The  musk  ox,  the  bison  of  North 
America,  and  the  Magellanic  ostrich  of  South  Ame- 
rica, equal  in  size  their  corresponding  species  of  the  old 
world  ,•  the  elk  or  stag  of  New  California  even  attains  a 
gigantic  magnitude;  but  all  the  other  quadrupeds,  such 
as  the  lama,  the  guanaco,  the  jaguar,  and  the  anti,  yield  in 
size  as  well  as  strength  to  the  same  description  of  animals 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  This  fact,  however,  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  confined  to  the  New  Continent.  The  animals 
of  New  Holland  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  again 
smaller  than  those  of  America ;  and  the  same  decrease  of 
animal  life  might  no    doubt   be    remarked   between  Ne\y 
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Holland  and  Madagascar,  if  the  present  state  of  our  know-    lxxv. 
ledge  enabled  us  to  draw  surh  a  parallel.  .  


Vegetable  life,  wliich  depends  on  moisture,  shows,  on  Vegetable 
the  contrary,  over  the  greater  part  ot  America,  a  singular  ijons. 
degree  of  vigour.  The  pines  that  shade  the  Columbia, 
whose  tops  i-ise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  three  hundred 
feet,  deserve  to  be  considered  as  t!»e  giants  of  the  vegetable 
world.  Next  to  these  might  be  named  tlie  plantain  and 
tulip  trees  of  the  Ohio,  having  a  circumference  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  low  parts  of  the  country,  both  in 
South  and  North  America,  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests ;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the  barrenness  of  one  part 
of  the  region  of  the  Missouri,  of  the  plateaus  of  New 
Mexico,  of  the  Lbmos,  of  the  Caraccas,  of  the  Campos 
Paraxis,  and  of  the  Pampas;  or,  in  other  words,  of  fully 
one  quarter  of  this  continent,  ought  to  deter  us,  in  respect 
to  its  vegetation,  from  emj)Ioyi»ig  ;*11  those  exaggerated 
expressions  which  are  servilely  copied  from  one  description 
to  another. 

The  absolute  difference  that  exists  between  a  great  num-  Peculiarity 
ber  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  America,  and  those  oftf,e^ani-° 
the  old  woi'ld,  constitutes  a  fact  of  a  more  positive  nature. '"^'^' 
Witlj  the  exception  of  the  bear,  the  fox,  and  the  rein-deer, 
which  endure  with  impunity  the  rigours  of  the  frigid  zone; 
except  the  seal  and  the  whale  tribes,  inhabitants  of  all  the 
shores,   and   of  the  Didelphis,^  probably    introduced    into 
Peru  by  a  colony  from  the  islands  of  the  Great  Ocean — all 
the  animals  of  both  ^ujericas  appear  to  form  particular 
species,  or,  at  least,  distinct  rares.     Even  the  American 
rein-deer,  or  the  caribou^  has  never  been  seen  in  Siberia.         # 
The  original  is  a  variety  of  our  stag ;  but  tlie  latter  never 
passes  the  southern  latitudes  of  Siberia.     The  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  the  great  wild  sheep,  said  to  be  met  with 
iin  the  interior  of  California.     The  bison,  and  the   musk 
ox,  which  pasture  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  to  the  seas  of 

*  Opossum  tribe. 
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BOOK    California ;  the  cougouar  and  jaguar,  "U'hose  roars  resound 

liXxv.    in  distant  echoes,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 

""""""  to  the  farther  bank  of  the   Amazon  ;  the  anti,  or  tapir, 

convejing  a  faint  sketch  of  the  elephant;  the  pecari,  and 

the  patira,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  wild   boar;  the 

cabiai,  agouti,  paca,   and   other  species   analogous  to  the 

hare ;  the  ant-eaters,  tamanduas,  tamanoirs,  all  devourers 

of  insects ;  the  indolent  and  feeble  sloth ;  the  useful  lama, 

with  the  vigogne;  the  light  sapajou;   the   noisy  parrot, 

and  the  gaudy  serpent,   all   differ  essentially  •  from  those 

very  animals   of  the  old   continent  to  which   they   make 

P''f'^°f,   the  closest  approach.     All  the   animals  thus   peculiar  to 

lis  uniriiajs*  * 

America,  form,  like  those  of  New  Holland,  a  distinct 
family,  and  evidently  are  aboriginal  in  the  country  which 
they  inhabit.  "Would  any  one,  in  fact,  attempt  to  affirm, 
that  the  cougouar  and  jaguar  have  swum  across  thither 
from  Africa  ?  or,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  touyou,* 
borne  on  its  feeble  wings,  could  have  traversed  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  ?  Certainly  no  one  will  maintain  that  the  animals 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  could  have  passed  from  Asia  into 
America ;  since  none  of  them  can  live  in  the  frigid  zone, 
which  they  must,  first  of  all,  have  necessarily  crossed.  It 
is  equally  impossible  to  suppose,  that  all  the  animals  ex- 
isting on  the  globe,  are  derived  from  America;  and,  con- 
sequently, those  who  would  place  the  terrestrial  paradise  on 
the  banks  of  either  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata,  would  make 
just  as  little  progress  in  this  investigation  as  they  who  as- 
sign it  a  situation  on  the  Euphrates  Nothing,  therefore, 
remains,  but  the  accommodating  resource  of  a  tremendous 
*  convtilsion  cf  i^ature,  w'th  a  vast  tract  of  country  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  waves,  which  formerly  united  America  with 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  v/orld.  Such  conjectures 
as  these,  however,  being  devoid  of  all  historical  support, 
do  not  merit  a  moment's  consideration.  Consequently,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  admitting,  that  the  animals  of  Ame- 

*  Bra/jlian  oFliirh. 
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rica  originated  on  the  very  soil,  which,  to  this  present  day,    book 
they  still  inhabit.*  i^xxv. 

This  origin  once  admitted,  we  must  direct  our  attention  .     , 

'-'  Analogies 

to  a  circumstance  wiiich  is  common  to  both  continents,  and  differ- 
Those  species  which,  in  America,  represent  the  lion  and  ^"'^^^* 
tiger,  inhabit  tiie  torrid  zone,  and  seem  to  derive  from  the 
heat  of  a  burning  climate  the  ferocity  with  which  they  are 
animated.  In  the  same  country,  the  form  of  the  anti  or 
tapir,  slightly  recalls  to  our  recollection  that  of  the  ele- 
phant; thus  the  prolongation  of  the  cartilages  appears  to 
belong  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  birds  with  imperfect  wings 
and  irregular  plumage;  the  ostrich  of  Africa,  and  the  cas- 
sowary of  New-Holland,  seem  to  claim  a  natural  kindred 
witii  the  touyou  of  South  America.  The  large  insects, 
the  enormous  reptiles,  and  the  birds  with  splendid  and  va- 
riously coloured  feathers,  ])eople  the  warmer  regions  of  ei- 
ther continent.  The  climate  of  their  temperate  regions 
seems  to  have  produced  the  same  effects  on  the  lower  ani- 
mals. The  two  varieties  of  the  ox  that  inhabit  the  pla- 
teaus of  California  and  the  savannahs  of  the  Missouri, 
have  neither  the  habits  nor  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  ferocious  buffalo  of  Caffraria.  The  wild  sheep,  and 
the  lama — that  intermediate  animal  between  the  sheep  and 
the  camel — like  their  prototypes  on  the  old  continent,  de- 
light in  the  pastures  of  the  desert.  In  the  two  worlds, 
there  is  a  resemblance  in  every  thing,  but  nothing  is  iden- 
tically the  same. 

These  reflections  lead  us  to  a  very  difficult  question.  FossU 
Tlie  race  of  animals  of  which  there  no  longer  exist  any^"'"^"' 
individuals  in  the  present  day,  and  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted only  by  means  of  the  fossil  bones  that  are  disco- 
vered in  the  earth,  belong,  in  general,  to  an  order  of  things 
very  different  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe,  and 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  man.  May  there  not,  however, 
be  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  fossil  elephant  of  the  Ohio, 

*  Myliu?,  (le  Oiigine  Animalium,    et  Migratione  Gentium,   p.  56.     Geneva, 
1667.     Biiftnn.  oto.efr, 
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BOOK  and  of  the  inegatlieritim  of  Paraguay  ?  Buried  in  mobile 
XXXV.  j^j^^j  si,ppj.fi(.iai  strata,  the  remains  of  these  animals  may 
have  belonged  to  a  race  whicli  became  extinct  at  a  compa- 
ratively modern  epoch.  An  exact  description  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  these  fossil  remains  have  been  found  can  alone 
decide  the  question. 
Physical  After  having  admitted  an  animal  creation  peculiar  to 
of^'he*"^  America  as  well  as  to  New-Holland,  ought  we  likewise 
natives,  to  conclude,  that  the  Americans  are  a  distinct  race  of  peo- 
ple? We  are  not,  it  is  true,  obliged  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  positive  history  ;  for 
no  history  ascends  to  so  remote  a  period.  We  ought,  ne- 
vertlieless,  to  admit,  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans, whatever  their  origin  may  be,  constitute,  in  the 
present  day,  by  their  physical  characters,  not  less  than  by 
their  peculiar  idiom,  a  race  essentially  different  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been 
demonstrat<'d  by  a  long  series  of  physiological  observations. 
The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  woild  a>'e,  in  general,  of  a 
large  size,*  of  a  robust  frame,  and  a  well  proportioned 
figure,  free  from  defects  of  organization.  Their  complex- 
ion is  of  a  bronze,  or  reddish  copper  hue — rusty-coloured 
as  it  were,  and  not  unlike  cinnamon  or  tannin.  Their  hair 
is  black,  long,  coarse,  and  shining,  but  not  thickly  set  on 
the  head.  Their  beard  is  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  Their 
forehead  is  low,  and  their  eyes  are  lengthened  out,  with 
the  outer  angles  turned  up  towards  the  temples;  the  eye- 
brows high,  the  cheek-bones  prominent;  the  nose  a  little 
flattened,  l)ut  well  marked  ;  the  lips  extended,  and  their 
teeth  closely  set  and  pointed.  In  their  nioutli,  there  is  an 
'  expression  of  sweetness  w  hicl»  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 

the  gloomy,  harsh,  and  even  stern  charai  ter  of  thfir  coun- 
tenance. Their  head  is  of  a  square  shape,  and  their  face 
is  broad,  without  being  flat,  and  tapers  towards  the  chin. 
Their  features,  viewed  in  profile,  are  prominent,  and  deep- 
ly sculptured.      They  have  a  high  chest,    massy   thighs, 

*  Blumenhach.  de  Vaiietate,  p.  257. 
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and  arched  legs,  their  foot  is  large,  and  their  whole  body  book 
squat  and  thick  set.*  Anatomy  likewise  enables  «s  to  as-  i^xxv. 
certain  that  in    the  cranium,    the  superciliary  arches   are  " 

more  strongly  marked;  the  oibits  of  the  eye  deeper;  the 
cheek-bones  more  rounded,  and  better  defined  ;  the  tempo- 
ral bones  more  level;  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  less  di- 
verging; the  occi|)ital  bone  not  so  convex;  and  the  facial 
line  more  inclined  than  among  the  Mongol  race,  with  whom 
it  has  been  sometimes  attempted  to  confound  them.  The 
shape  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  vertex  most  frequently  de- 
pends on  the  employment  of  artificial  means  ;f  but,  indepen- 
dently of  the  custom  of  disfiguring  the  heads  of  infants,  there 
is  no  otljer  people  in  the  world  in  whom  the  frontal  bone  is 
so  much  flattened  above  ;\  generally  speaking,  the  skull  is 
light. 

Such  are  the  general  and  distinguishing  characteristics  Anomalies, 
of  all  the  American  nations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  those  who  occupy  the  polar  regions  at  its  two  extremi- 
ties.§  The  Hyperborean  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  the  South- 
ern Puelches,  are  below  the  middle  stature,  and  in  their 
features  and  figure  present  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
the  Samoides.||  The  Abipones,  and  still  more  especially, 
the  Patagonians,  attain  a  gigantic  height.  This  strong 
and  muscular  constitution  of  body,  together  witli  a  tall 
figure,  is  in  a  certain  degree  met  with  among  the  natives 
of  Chili,  as  well  as  among  the  Carribbeans  who  inhabit 
the  plains  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Rio-Blanco,^  and    amongst  the  Arkansas^, 

*  Blumenbach,  p.  146.  1R3.  194.  233.  Humboldt,  Essai  pol.  sur  la  Nouvelle. 
Espagne,  torn.  I.  p.  381 ;  ed.  in  8vo.  Felix  de  Beaujour  ApeiQu  des  Etats-Uuis, 
p.  173. 

t  Blumenbach,  p.  218. 

$  A.  de  Humbolilt,  torn.  I.  p.  397,  398. 

i  G.  Forster's  Voyage  to  the  North-West  Coast  of  America,  III.  05.  Ulloa's 
Historical  and  Physical  Notice  on  South  America,  II.  Vater  on  the  population 
of  America,  62  and  63. 

!|  Hearne's  Voyage  to  the  North  Sea,  157.  Charlevoix,  45, 
^  A.  de  Humboldt,  I.  384, 
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BOOK    who  are  esteemed  among  the  handsomest  savages  of  this 
XXXV.    continent.=^ 
r~  All  reasoning  upon  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  colours 

Colours  of  V  •  •  1     * 

the  skin,  ot  the  human  skin,  are  here  at  variance  with  observation ; 
because  the  same  copper  or  bronze  hue  is,  with  some  slight 
exceptions,  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  America, 
without  the  climate,  the  situation,  or  the  mode  of  living, 
appearing  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence.  Will  the  Zam- 
bos,  formerly  denominated  Carribbeans,  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent,  be  cited  in  opposition  to  this  opinion?  They  ex- 
haled, in  fact,  tliat  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  which 
seems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  negro.f  Their  black  skin 
presented  that  silky  softness  to  the  touch,  which  is  so  parti- 
cularly observed  among  the  Caffres ;  but  they  were  descend- 
ed from  a  mixture  of  the  natives  with  a  race  of  Africans  .:| 
The  true  Carribbeans  are  red. 

The  colour  of  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  of  California, 
is  deep,<§  although  the  former  inhabit  the  temperate  zone, 
and  the  latter  live  near  the  tropic.  The  natives  of  New 
Spain,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,{|  are  darker  coloured  than 
the  Indians  of  Quito  and  of  New  Granada,  who  inhabit 
a  precisely  analogous  climate.  We  even  find  that  the  na- 
tions dispersed  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gala,  are  browner 
than  those  that  border  on  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala. 
The  people  of  Rio  Negro  are  <Iarker  than  those  of  the 
Lower  Orinoco,  yet  the  banks  of  the  former  of  these  two 
rivers  enjoy  a  cooler  climate.  In  the  forests  of  Guiana, 
especially  near  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,  there  exist  se- 
veral tribes  of  a  whitish  complexion,  who  never  have  min- 
gled with  Europeans,  and  are  surrounded  by  other  na- 
tions of  a  dark  brown.^     The  Indians  wlio,  in  the  torrid 

*  Charlevoix,  VI.  165. 

t  Thihault  de  Chanvalon,  Voyage  a  la  Martinique,  p.  44.     Biot.  Voyagr. 
de  la  France  equinoxiale,  352.     Blumenbach,  p.  130  and  f'']. 
If.  Leblojid,  Voyage  aux  Antilles,  torn.  I.  chap.  9. 
i  Blumenbach,  147.  ||  L.  c.  11.  chap,  VI.  passim. 

T  Humboldt,  1.  c.  I.  p.  386. 
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zone,  inhabit  the  most  elevated  table  land  of  the  Cordil-  book 
leras  of  the  Andes ;  those  who,  iwider  the  45*  of  south  lati-  I'Xxv. 
tilde,  live  upon  fish  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of 
Chonos,  have  a  complexion  as  much  copper-coloured  as  they 
who  cultivate  under  a  burning  sun  the  banana  in  the  nar- 
rowest and  deepest  valleys  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  To 
this  it  must  be  added,  that  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  are  clothed,  and  were  so  long  before  the  con- 
quest, while  the  aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  are 
perfectly  naked,  and,  consequently,  are  always  exposed  to 
the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  where,  in  short, 
it  is  found  that  the  colour  of  the  American  depends  very 
little  on  the  local  situation  which  he  actually  occupies;  and 
never,  in  the  same  individual,  are  those  parts  of  the  body 
that  are  constantly  covered,  of  a  fairer  colour  than  those 
that  are  in  contact  with  a  hot  and  humid  air.  Their 
infants  are  never  white  when  they  are  born;  and  the  In- 
dian Caziques,  who  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  luxury, 
and  who  keep  themselves  constantly  dressed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  their  habitations,  have  all  the  parts  of  their  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  of  the  same  brownish  red,  or  copper 
colour. 

This  deep  tint  continues  to  be  met  with  as  far  as  theExcep- 
remotest  coast  that  borders  on  Asia.  It  is  only  under  tlie 
54°  10'  north  latitude,  at  Cloak  bay,  in  the  midst  of  In- 
dians with  a  copper-coloured  skin,  small  and  very  long 
eyes,  that  a  tribe  is  thought  to  have  been  distinguished, 
who  have  large  eyes,  European  features,  and  skin  of  a 
ligiiter  colour  than  that  of  even  our  own  peasants.  Michi- 
kinakou,  the  chief  of  the  Miamis,  spoke  to  M.  Volney* 
of  Indians  in  Canada,  who  only  become  brown  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  and  by  rubbing  their  skin  with  fat  and 
the  juices  of  herbs.  According  to  Major  Pike,f  the  in- 
trepid Menomenes  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 

*  Tableau  des  Etats-Unis,  t.  II.  p.  435.  t  "Voyage,  1, 151. 
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3;ooK  features,  by  their  large  and  expressive  eyes,  and  by  a  cotn- 
XXXV.  piexion  of  a  clearer  tinfr  than  any  of  the  other  hordes  of 
the  Chippeways.  The  expression  of  their  countenance  at 
once  breathes  sweetness,  and  a  noble  independence.  They 
are  all  of  them  finely  formed,  and  are  of  a  middle  stature. 
The  Li-Panis,*  who,  to  the  number  of  about  800  wai'riors, 
wander  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio-Grande  to  the  interior 
of  the  province  of  Texas,  in  New  Mexico,  have  light  hair, 
and,  in  general,  are  fine  looking  men.  According  to 
Adolphus  Decker,!  who,  in  1664,  accompanied  the  Dutch 
admiral  PErmite  round  Cape  Horn,  people  are  likewise 
met  with  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  are  born  white,  but 
who  paint  their  bodies  red  and  other  colours.  These  tri- 
fling anomalies,  however  well  authenticated,  would  only 
tend  still  more  strongly  to  prove,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  climate  and  elevation  inhabited  by  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  nature  never  deviates  from  tlie  laws  un- 
der which  she  has  acted  for  many  thousand  years. 

The  beardf  which  travellers  formerly  refused  to  the 
Americans,  is  at  last  restored  and  confin.ied  to  them  in 
the  present  day.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone  and  Soutii  America,  have  generally  a  small  beard, 
which  becomes  larger  by  shaving.  Still,  however,  there 
are  many  individoals  who  have  neither  beard  nor  hair  on 
any  part  of  th<*ir  person  except  their  bead.  Galeno:):  in- 
forms us,  that  among  the  Fatagonians  there  are  many  old 
men  who  have  beards,  although  they  are  short  and  thin. 
Almost  all  the  Indians  in  the  environs  of  Mexico,  wear 
small  mustachios,  wliich  modern  travellers  have  likewise 
discovered  among  the  inhabitants  o(  the  north-west  coast 
of  America.  When  we  collect  together,  and  compare  all 
these  different  facts,  it  appears  a  conclusive  inference  that 
the  Indians  have  a  larger  quantity  of  beard,  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  equator.  Besides,  this  apparent 
want  of  beard  is  a  distinguishing  feature  which  does  not 

*  Idem.  II.  145.  t  Laborde,  Hist,  des  Navig.  I.  244,  bit: 

$  Viaje  al  EsUecho  de  Magellanes,  p.  331. 
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exclusively  belong  to  the  Americans.  Many  hordes  of  book 
eastern  Asia,  the  Aleutians,  and,  especially,  sonic  nations  i-xxv. 
of  African  negroes,  have  so  very  little  beard  that  one 
might  almost  be  tempted  to  deny  altogether  its  existence. 
The  negroes  of  Congo  and  the  Caribs,  two  remarkably 
robust  races  of  men,  who  are  often  of  a  colossal  size,  prove 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  physiological  dream  to  look 
upon  a  beardless  chin  as  a  certain  indication  of  degeneracy 
and  physical  weakness  in  the  human  species. 

These  pliysiological  characters  undoubtedly  establish  a  The  Anu- 
close  affinity  between  the  Americans  and  the  Mongol  race,  airoAhr 
that  inhabits  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia ;   as  same  na 
well  as  the  Malays,  or  the  fairest  of  the  natives  of  Polyne- 
sia, and  of  the  other  archipelagos  of  Oceanica.     This  re- 
semblance, however,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  mere 
colour,  cannot  apply  to  the  more  essential  parts, — the  cra- 
nium, the  hair,  and  the  profile.     If,  in  tlie  system  of  the 
«nity  of  the  human  species,  the  Americans  be  considered  as 
a  braiicli  of  the  Mongol  race,  it  must  be  supposed  that,  dur- 
ing an  almost  countless  succession  of  ages,  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  its  parent  trunk,  and  subjected  to  the  gradual 
influence  of  a  peculiar  climate. 

Next  to  physiological  characters,  language  is  the  most  inquiry 
indisputable  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  different  nations.  ITsXngSL 
It  is  from  the  languages  of  America  that  the  most  positive  ges. 
indications  have  been  supposed  to  be  derived  of  that  emigra- 
tion of  the  people  of  Asia,  to  which  the  population  of  the 
new  world  has  been  ascribed.     Mr.  Smith  Barton  was  the 
first  who  gave  any  thing  like  consistence  to  this  hypothesis, 
by  comparing  together  a  great  number  of  different  Ameri- 
can and  Asiatic  idioms.*     These  analogies,  as  well  as  those 
which  had  been  collected   by  the  Abbe  Hervas,f   and  M. 
Vater,:):  are,  no  doubt,  too  numerous  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  mere  result  of  chance  j  and  yet,  after  all,  as  M.  Vater 

*  Smith  Barton,  New  Views,  &c. 

t  Hervas,  DJctionnaire  Polyglotte,  p.  38,  etc. 

$  Vater,  on  the  population  of  America,  p.  155, 

TOl.  V.  S 
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BOOK    remarks,  they  prove  nothing  beyond  single  communications, 

liXxv.    and  partial  emigrations.     Of  geogrjiphical  connexion,  they 

■"  are  almost  completely  destitute ;   and,  without  this  concate- 

nation,  how  is  it  possible  to  deduce  from  them  any  rational 

conclusion  ? 

"We  have  revised  the  researches  of  the  three  above  named 
learned  individuals,  and,  although  we  have  not  any  very 
extensive  materials  at  our  disposal,  we  obtained  results 
which,  at  one  time,  led  us  to  believe,  that  we  were  on  the 
point  of  demonstrating,  as  an  historical  truth,  the  entirely 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  languages  of  America. 
Origin  of  At  fii'st,  wc  discovered  the  undeniable  geographical  con- 
^'''%-^^'^^'.^  nexion  of  many  of  the  principal  words,  that  have  been 
can  words,  propagated  from  Caucasus  and  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  these  are  mere  syllables,  which  we  force  into  a  resem- 
blance by  dint  of  etymological  dexterity ;  for,  they  are  en- 
tire words,  disfigured  only  by  terminations,  or  the  in- 
flexions of  sound,  and  of  which  our  readers  might  almost 
trace  the  steps  of  emigration.  The  most  striking  objects 
in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth ;  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  human  nature;  the  earliest  wants  of  life; — such 
are  the  links  by  which  many  of  the  languages  of  America 
are  connected  with  those  of  Asia.  Some  affinities  even, 
of  a  more  metaphysical  description,  are  observed  in  the 
pronouns  and  numerals.  Here,  however,  the  chain  is  more 
frequently  broken.  But,  this  is  not  all ;  during  our  re- 
searches tins  geographical  concatenation  has  often  present- 
ed itself  under  the  form  of  a  double  and  triple  line  of  com- 
munication. Sometimes  these  lines  are  confounded  to- 
gether at  intermediate  points,  about  Bch ring's  Straits 
and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  but  they  arc  distinguished 
by  their  terminal  links.  The  number  of  established 
analogies  is  more  than  double  what  had  been  previously 
observed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  single  denomination  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  two  sexes,  the  parts  of  the 
Iiuman  body — which  has  passed  from  one  continent  to  the 
other;  there  are  two.  three,  four,  denominations,  derived 
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from  languages  of  Asia,   acknowledged  to  belong  to  differ-    book 
ent  roots.*  ^^^^' 


So  many  unlooked  for  affinities — and   such,  too,  as  had  " 

not  been  detected  by  our  predecessors,  might  almost  have 
induced  us  to  maintain,  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence, 
the  purely  Asiatic  orgin  of  many  of  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica. But,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  erect  an  imposing  and  hazardous  asser- 
tion on  the  mere  basis  of  our  own  observations, — on  the 
contrary,  we  will  candidly  avow,  that  the  analogy  between 
the  idioms  of  the  two  continents,  although  raised  by  our  re- 
searches to  a  new  degree  of  certainty  and  importance,  mere- 
ly authorizes  us  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

IsL  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with  Result  of 

these  re- 

tlie  Fins,  the  Ostiacs,  the  Permian,  and  Caucasian  nations,  searches, 
liave  emigrated  towards  America,   by  following  the  coasts 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  by  crossing  Behring's  Straits.  This 
emigration  extended  to  Chili  and  Greenland, 

Qdf  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  by  idiom  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Ainos,  and  the  Kourilians, 
have  passed  into  America,  by  proceeding  along  the  shores 
of  tiie  Great  Ocean.  This  emigration  extended  at  least  as 
far  as  Mexico. 

3d,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  witli 
the  Tongusians,  the  Mantchoos,  the  Mongols,  and  the 
Tartars,  have  extended  themselves,  by  following  the  heights 
of  the  two  continents,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  bay  of 
Apalachia. 

4th,  None  of  these  three  emigrations  have  been  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  efface  the  original  character  of  the  indigen- 
ous nations  of  America.  The  languages  of  this  continent 
have  received  their  development,  their  grammatical  forma- 
tion, and  their  syntax,  independently  of  all  foreign  influence. 

5th,  These  emigrations  have  taken  place  at  an  epoch  at 
which  the  Asiatic  nations  only  knew  how  to  count  as  far 

*  Consult  the  following  Tabk  pf  the  Geographical  Connection  of  tht  Lan~ 
gu(i.s:''s  of  ,^ mericir  cnrf  -i^sic. 

0 
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1500K  ^^  ^.,yo,  Of,  at  most,  three,  and  had  not  completely  formed 
ixxv.  ^j^g  pronouns  of  their  languages.*  It  seems  probable  that 
the  emigrants  of  Asia  brought  with  them  merely  their  dogs, 
and,  perhaps,  their  hogs;  and  that  they  knew  how  to  con- 
struct canoes  and  huts;  but  they  did  not  give  any  particular 
name  to  tlie  divinities  which  may  have  been  the  objects  of  their 
worship,  nor  to  the  constellations,  nor  the  months  of  tlio 
year. 

6th,  Some  Malay,  Javanese,  and  Polynesian  words  may 
have  been  conveyed  to  South  America  by  a  colony  from 
Madagascar,  with  greater  facility  than  by  the  Great  Ocean, 
where  the  winds  and  currents  do  not  favour  an  easterly 
navigation. 

7th,  A  certain  number  of  African  words  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  same  channel  as  the  Malay  and 
Polynesian  terms ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however, 
have  yet  been  detected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  hypothesis.! 

Sthf  The  words  of  the  European  languages  which  seem 
to  have  passed  into  America,  are  derived  from  the  Finnish, 
and  Letten^  languages;  and  are  connected  with  the  new 
continent  by  the  Permian,  Ostiac,  and  Youkagire.  No- 
thing in  the  Persian,  German,  or  Celtic;  nothing  in  the 
Shemitic§  languages,  or  in  those  of  western  Asia;  nothing 
in  those  of  northern  Africa,  indicates  former  emigrations 
towards  America. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  researches  and  of  those  of  our 
predecessors.  Some  Asiatic  idioms  have  penetrated  into 
America;  but  the  general  aggregate  of  the  languages  of 
this  continent — like  tlie  race  of  people  by  which  they  are 
spoken — presents  a  distinct  and  original  character.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  consider  their  general  affinity. 

*  See  the  numbers  and  the  pronouns  in  the  table, 
t  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

I  A  dialect  of  Lithuania,  spoken  in   Riga.  Courland,  Jager,  and  Livonia. 
Zcitungs,  cap.  684. 
i  See  vol.  I.  p.  .'iTO. 
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Among  the  prodigious  number  of  very  difTcrcnt  idioms  book 
which  are  met  with  in  the  two  Americas,  some  of  them  ex-  I'Xxv. 
tend  themselves  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country.     In  South  Z~        " 

'  L.Kteiit  and 

America,  Patagonia  and  Cliili  appear,  in  some  mcuHure,  analogy  oi 
to  possess  only  one  single  language.  Dialects  of  the  ^'^'^"  e^^'^'^^'^'ion^s 
guage  of  the  Guarariis  are  diffused  from  Brazil  to  Rio  Ne- 
gro, and  even,  by  means  of  the  Omagua  idiom,  as  far 
as  Quito  itself.  There  is  an  analogy  between  the  langua- 
ges of  tl»e  Lule  and  of  the  Vilela ;  and  a  still  greater  be- 
tween those  of  Aymar  and  of  Sapibocona,  wliicli  decidedly 
have  almost  the  same  numeral  terms.     The  Quichua  Ian- ^- ^1"^"°'^^''' 

ji  •       •       1  r-    Ti  n  •   I    America. 

guage,  tiie  princi|)al  one  oi  reru,  partakes  equally  with 
those  last  mentioned  in  many  numeral  terms,  exclusive  of 
the  analogies  which  it  offers  with  the  other  languages  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  idiom  of  Maipuri  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  Gvipunavi  and  of  Caveri. 
It  has  likewise  considerable  affinity  w  ith  the  Avanais,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  idioms  of  Meepure,  of  Parene,  of 
Chirrupa,  and  of  many  others  that  are  spoken  on  tiic  banks 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  higher  Orinoco,  and  the  Jlmaxoiu^ 
The  Caribbeans,  after  having  exterminated  the  Cabres,  ex- 
tended their  language  with  their  empire,  from  the  equator 
to  the  Virgin  islands.  According  to  the  assertion  of  a  mis- 
sionary, the  Galihi  language  enabled  him  to  communicate 
with  all  the  natives  of  this  coast,  the  Cumangoles  alone 
excepted.!  Gily  considers  the  Caribbean  as  the  parent 
language  of  twenty  others,  and  particularly  of  tliat  of 
Tamanacat  by  which  he  was  able  to  make  iiimself  under- 
stood almost  everywhere  on  the  lower  Orinoco.^;  The 
Saliva  language  is  the  original  of  the  Ature,  Piaroa,  and 
Quaqua  idioms  j  and  the  Taparifa  comes  from  the  Ofo- 
maca. 

In  North  America,  the  language  of  the  AxUqiias  extends  2.  Tn  North 
from  the  lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Srth  degree,  along  an  ex-  ^"'®"''^- 
tent  of  four  hundred   leagues.^    It  is  less  sonorous,  but 

*  Vater,  p.  141. 

t  Pellepratj  in  the  Galibi  Dictionary,  pref.  p.  vii. 

:j:  Diet.  Polyglotte  d'Hei-vas. 

6  Htimbolclt.  Essai  Polit.  t,  TI.  r».  44'. 
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BOOK    fully  as  rich  as  tiiat  of  the  lucas.     The  sound  tl,  which, 
i.xxv.    j,^  ^j,g  j^tequa,  is  only  added  to  nouns,  is  met  with  in  the 

' idiom  of  Nootka  as  the  termination  of  verbs.     In  the  idiom 

of  Cora,  the  principal  forms  of  the  verb  are  similar  to  the 
Aztequa  conjugations,  and  the  words  present  some  affini- 
ties.* After  tl»e  Mexican,  or  Aztequa  language,  that  of 
the  Otomites  is  the  one  that  is  most  generally  spoken  in 
New  Spain.  But,  besides  these  two  principal  languages, 
there  are,  between  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  2;ld  de- 
gree of  latitude,  a  score  of  others,  to  fourteen  of  which  we 
are  already  in  possession  of  very  complete  grammars  an«l 
dictionaries.  The  greater  number  of  these  languages,  far 
from  being  mere  dialects  of  one  only,  are  at  least  as  differ- 
ent the  one  from  the  others  as  tlie  Greek  is  from  the  Ger- 
man, or  the  French  from  the  Polisii.  It  is  only  between 
the  Aztequa  idiom  and  that  of  Yucatan,  that  some  resem- 
blance is  discovered. 

New  Mexico,  California,  and  the  north-west  coast,  form 
a  region  which  is  still  but  little  known  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
from  these  that  Mexican  tradition  derives  the  origin  of 
many  nations. 

The  languages  of  this  region  would  constitute  a  very 
interesting  subject  of  research;  yet  we  scarcely  possess 
more  than  a  vague  idea  of  them.  Tliere  is  a  great  conform- 
ity of  language  between  the  Osages,  the  Kanses,  the  Otos, 
the  Missouris,  and  the  Mohawks.  The  guttural  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  fierce  Sioux,  is  common  with  the  Panis.  The 
language  of  the  Appaches  and  the  Panis  extends  from  Loui- 
siana to  the  sea  of  California.!  The  Eslenes,  and  the 
Kunselen,  in  California,  likewise  speak  a  widely  extended 

idiom. 

The  Tancards,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  are  re- 
markable for  a  peculiar  clucking  sound ;  and  their  lan- 
guage is  so  poor  that  they  express  one  half  of  their  ideas 
by  signs4 

*  Heivas,  Saggio  Piatico  di  Lingue,  art.  IV.  p.  71. 

+  Pike's  Voyage,  French  translatinii,  t.  TI.  p.  9.^.  218.  2.W,  &c, 

+  PiKe.  IT.  l.'O. 
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In  the  southern  provinces  of  the  United  States,  as  far    J^ook 
as  the  Mississippi,  there  is  an  immediate  affinity  between    ^^^v* 
the  idioms  of  the  Choktaws  and  of  the  Chickasa-cvs,  whicli 
have  likewise  some  appearance  of  being    connected    with 
that   of  the  Cherokees.     The  Creeks   or   Muskohges,  and 
the  Katahbas,  have  borrowed  words  from  them.     Farther 
to  the  north,  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations 
speaks  one  single  language,  which,  amongst  others,  forms 
the  dialects  of  the  Senecas,  Mohawks,  Onondagoes,  Cmjn- 
gaSf    Tuscaroras,   Cochnewagoes,    JVyandotes,  and,  Oneidas. 
The  numerous  A'*adowassians  have  a  separate  idiom.     The 
dialects   of  the   Chippawaij  language   are  common  to  the 
Penobscots,  tlie  Mahicannis,  the  Minsis,  the  JVai-ragansetSf 
JVatixes,  Algonquins,  and  Knistenaux.     The  Miamis,  with 
whom  Charlevoix*  classes  the  Illinois,  also  borrow  from 
them  some  words  and  forms.     Lastly,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Knistenaux,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  north,  the 
Esquimaux  are  met  with,  whose  idiom  extends  from  Green- 
land to  Oonalaska.j     Even  the  language  of  the  Aleutian  3,  in  the 
islands  appears  to  possess  an  intimate  resemblance  with  thegjo^g^  '^" 
dialects  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  like  manner  as  these  do  to 
the  Samoid  and  Ostiac.     In  the  midst  of  this  belt  of  po- 
lar nations — resembling  each  other  in  language  as  well  as 
in  complexion  and  form — we  find  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  Americjx,  at  Beh  ring's  Straits,  constituting,  with 
the  Tchouktclies  in  Asia,  an  isolated  family,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular   idiom,    and    a  more  imposing 
figure,  and,  in  all  probability,  originating   from    the  new^ 
continent. 

This  great  number  of  idioms  proves  that  a  considerable  Cause  of 
portion  of  the  American  tribes  have  long  existed  in   that  pUcity  ot" 
savage  solitude  in  which  they  are  still  plunged.  idioms. 

The  family,  or  tribe,  that  wanders  in  the  forests,  en- 
gaged in  the  chase,  and  always  armed  against  other  fami- 
lies, or  other  tribes,  whom  they  are  afraid  of  encountering, 
necessarily  invent   words   of  command,  and  rallying  ex- 

*  Hisforv  of  his  Vovatre.  VT.  ^TR.  *  Tnok's  Perniirl  Vovnc;e.  IV, 
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BOOK    pressions,   in  fact,  cant  terms  of  Vv'ar,  wliich  serve  alike 
XXXV.    ^Q  guard  them  from  sudiicn  surprise  and  from  treachery. 
"  Thus,  the   jSlenomenes,  a  tribe  of  higlicr  Louisiana,  speak 

so  singular  a  language,  that  no  \shite  has  ever  been  able 
to  learn  it.     All  of  them,  however,  understand  the  Algon- 
quin, and  make  use  of  it  in  their  negociations.* 
Peculiar         On   the   other  hand,  some  of   the    American  languages 
the  Ameii-P^'csent   SO    artificial    and    ingenious    a    composition,  that 
can  Ian-     quc   fecls    irresistibly    disposed   to   ascribe    the   invention 
of  them  to  some  ancient  civilized  nation.     I  do  not  mean 
nations  civilised  to  the  modern  scale,  but  such  as  the  Greeks 
were  in  the  time  of  Homer;  having  their  moral  ideas  de- 
veloped, their   sentiments  elevated,  and  their  imagination 
vivid   and   cultivated ;  in  short,  who    had  sufficient  leisure 
to  yield  themselves  up  to  meditation,  and  to  form  abstract 
ideas. 
General         It  Is  OH  the  formation  of  the  verb,  that  the  inventors  of 
t'he"cmiiu-  ^^'^  American  languages    have  principally  exercised  their 
gations.      genius.     In  almost  all  the  idioms,  the  conjugation  of  this 
part  of  speech  tends  to  mark,  by  particular  inflexions,  the 
affinity  between  the  subject  and  the  action,  or  between  the 
subject  and  the  things  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  more 
generally  speaking,  tiie  circumstances  in  whicli  it  is  placed. 
It  is  thus  that  all  the  persons  of  the  verbs  are  susceptible 
of  assuming  particular  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  accusatives  pronominal,  which  then  may  be  attached  to 
them  as  an  accessary   idea ;  not  only  in  the  languages  of 
Quichua  and    of    Chili,  which  totally  differ  from  one  an- 
other, but  also  in  the  Mexican,  the  Cora,  Totonaca,  Na- 
tiquam,  Chippaway-Delawarian,  and  the  Greenland. 

This  astonishing  uniformity  in  so  singular  a  method  of 
forming  the  conj ligations,  from  one  end  of  America  to 
the  other,  greatly  favours  tlic  supposition  of  a  primitive 
people,  the  common  parent  of  the  indigenous  American 
nations.  Nevertheless,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  nearly 
similar  forms  exist  in  the  language  of  Congo,  and  in  the 

*  Pike,  vol.  T.  p.  2in, 
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Basque,*  which,  in  other  respects,  have  no  affinity  what-    book 
ever,    either    with   one    another    or  with    tl.e    American    i-xxv. 
idioms,  we  are  compelled   to  look  for  the   origin  of  these 
analogies  in  the  general  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

Still  other  grammatical  refinements  complete  the  as- 
tonishment which  is  excited  by  the  languages  of  America. 

In  the  diffciont  forms  of  the  idioriiS  of  Greenland,  Brazil,  Ot'ieipc- 
and  the  Betoi,  the  conjugation  is  changed   when  they  speak  ,n  the  con- 
negatively  ;  the  sign  of  negation  being  interpolated  in  theJ'^s^"""^' 
Moscan  and  the  Aruvvague,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Turkish 
language. 

In  all  the  American  languages,  the  possessive  pronouns 
are  formed  of  sounds  annexed  to  the  substantives,  either  at 
the  commencement  or  the  termination;  and  differ  from  the 
personal  pronouns.  The  Guarani,  Brazilian,  Chiquitou, 
Quichua,  Tagalian,  and  Mantchoo  language,  have  a  pro- 
noun plural  of  the  first  person,  we,  excluding  the  third  per- 
son to  whom  the  conversation  is  directed,  and  another 
which  comprehends  this  third  person  in  tin;  discourse. 
The  Tamanacan  idiom  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  same  language,  by  an  extraordinary  copi- 
ousness in  the  indicative  forms  of  the  tense.  In  the  same 
idiom,  and  in  those  of  the  Guaicures  and  of  the  Huazte- 
ques,  just  as  in  the  Hungarian,  the  neuter  verbs  have  par- 
ticular inflexions.  In  the  Aruwaqiie  and  Abipon  idioms, 
as  well  as  in  the  Basque  and  Phcenician  languages,  all  the 
persons  of  the  verb,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  arc 
marked  by  pronouns  being  permanently  prefixed  to  them. 
The  Betoi  idiom  is  distitiguished  by  terminations  of  this 
kind,  expressed  by  os,  which  are  wanting  in  all  the  other 
languages  of  America. 

If  the  history  of  American  languages  lead  us  only  to 
vague  conjecture,  will  the  traditions,  the  monuments,  the 
manners,  and  the  customs  of  that  country,  furnish  ns  with 
iDore  satisfactory  information  ? 

*  Vater,  p.  210, 
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When  the  Europeans  made  the  conquest  of  the  New 
World,  its  civilization  was  concentrated  in  some  parts  of 
'  the  great  chain  of  plateaus  and  of  mountains.  The 
Anahuac  contained  the  despotic  state  of  Mexico  or 
Tenochtitlan,  with  its  temples  bathed  in  human  blood; 
and  Tlascala,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  not  less  super- 
stitious. The  ZaqueSf  a  species  of  pontiff-kings,  govern- 
ed from  the  interior  of  the  city  of  Condinamarca,  the 
mountains  of  Terra-Firma,  while  the  children  of  the  Sun 
reigned  over  the  valleys  of  Quito  and  Cuzco.  Between 
these  limits,  the  traveller  still  meets  with  the  numerous 
ruins  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  baths  and  houses  of  public 
entertainment*  Among  these  monuments,  the  Teocalli 
of  the  Mexicans,  alone  indicate  an  Asiatic  origin.  They 
consist  of  pyramids,  surrounded  by  others  of  a  smaller 
size,  called  Cho-Madon  and  Cho-Dagon,  in  the  empire  of 
the  Brahmins,  and  Pkah-Toii,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siara. 

Other  monuments,  however,  speak  a  language  which, 
to  us,  is  altogether  unintelligible.  The  figures,  in  all  pro- 
bability hieroglyphical,  of  animals  and  instruments,  en- 
graved in  rocks  of  syenite,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassiquiary  ; 
the  camps,  or  square  forts,  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  furnish  us  with  no  evidence  whatever.  The  learned 
of  Europe  have  never  heard  any  thing  more  respecting  the 
inscription  in  i  ,  tar  characters,  said  to  have  been  discover- 
ed in  Canada,  and  sent  to  the  Count  Maurepas.f 

Other  monuments  of  a  still  more  doubtful  nature  are 
mentioned.  The  paintings  of  the  Toulteques,  for  ex- 
ample, the  ancient  conquerors  of  Mexico,  clearly  indicat- 
ed, say  they,  the  passage  of  a  great  arm  of  the  sea,— an 
assertion  wliich,  now  that  the  documents  have  disappeared, 
is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  very  little  confidence.:!:  As 
to  the  Mexican  paintings  that  are  still  met  with,  they  pos- 


*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Vues  et  Monumens  des  Cordillieies. 

t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Ansichten,  p.  79. 

t  Bottinini.  Idea  d'una  Stona  di  Messico,  quoted  by  M.  Vater, 
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scss  SO  vague  and  imrertain  a  character,  that  it  would  be    book 
rash  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  historical  monuments,      i-xxv. 
Manners  and  customs  depend   too  intimately  on  the  ge-  "J 

1  •>  '-'       ftjanneis 

iieral  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  on  circumstances  and  cus- 
that  are  alike  common  to  many  nations,  for  us  to  adopt  ^°'"^- 
them  as  the  basis  of  historical  hypothesis.  People  that 
subsist  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing,  must  necessarily  have 
the  same  manner  of  living.  Although  the  Tonguts  cat 
tlieir  meat  raw,  and  merely  dried  in  the  smoke;  although 
they  take  a  pride  in  puncturing  the  cheeks  of  their  chil- 
dren with  lines  and  figures  of  a  blue  or  black  colour;  al- 
1  hough  they  can  detect  the  traces  of  their  game  on  the 
smallest  tuft  of  bent  grass ; — these,  after  all,  are  merely  the 
characteristic  features  of  every  nation  that  is  horn  and  edu- 
cated under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is,  doubtless,  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  Tongusian  and  American  women, 
should  equally  have  the  custom  of  laying  their  infants 
naked  in  a  heap  of  rotten  wood  reduced  to  powder.*  The 
same  wants,  nevertheless,  and  the  same  local  circumstances, 
will  explain  even  this  resemblance.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  like  the  Americans,  the  ancient  Scythians 
were  in  the  habit  of  scalping  their  enemies:  that  is  to  say, 
of  carrying  away  the  skin  with  the  hair  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  ;f  although,  no  doubt,  ferocity  of  disposi- 
lion  may  have  every  where  excited  mankind  to  the  same 
excesses.  A  certain  number  of  more  important  analogies  Analogy 
connects  the  religious  and  astronomical  system  of  the  Mex-  religious 
icans  and  the  Peruvians  with  those  of  Asia.  In  the  calen-  systems. 
dar  of  the  Azteques,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Calmucs  and 
Tartars,  the  months  are  designated  by  the  names  of  ani- 
mals.:!: The  four  great  feasts  of  the  Peruvians  coincide 
with  those  of  tlie  Chinese.  The  Incas,  like  the  Emperors 
of  China,  cultivate  a  certain  extent  of  ground  with  their 
own  hand.  The  hieroglyphics  and  little  cords  in  use 
amongst  the  ancient  Chinese,  recal  in  a  striking  manner 

*  Georgi,  pcuples  de  la  Russie,  p.  324.     Long's  Travels  in  Canada,  p.  54. 
*■  Herod,  t.  IV.  sent.  ^4.  t  A.  de  Humboldt.  Viies  et  Monumens. 
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and  of  tlie  Zaques  of  Condi namarca,  was  founded  on  a 
union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  the  jierson  of 
an  incarjiate  Deity.* 

Without  attaching  to  these  analogies  any  decided  im- 
portance, we  may  rentark,  notwithstanding,  that  America, 
by  its  customs,  not  less  than  its  languages,  manifestly 
proves  the  formei-  existence  of  communications  with  Asia. 
But  these  comnurnications  must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
development  of  the  creeds  and  mythologies  actually  pre- 
vailing amongst  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  present  day. 
"Were  this  not  the  case,  the  appellations  of  some  of  their  di- 
vinities would  necessarily  have  been  conveyed  from  one 
continent  to  the  other. 

No  American  tradition  whatever  ascends  to  the  incalcu- 
lably remote  period  of  these  communications.  The  people 
of  South  America  have  almost  no  historical  remembrances. 
The  traditions  of  the  northern  nations  go  no  farther  than 
merely  assigning  that  region,  in  which  the  Missouri,  the 
Colorado,  and  the  Rio-dei-Norte  take  their  rise,  as  the 
country  of  a  very  great  number  of  their  tribes. 
Knovvnmi-      In  general,  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth    century, 

grations  of   .,  ,      .  .  n        /»        . 

iheAmeri-the  populatmu  appears  to  have  been  continually  flowing 
can  people.  i,ack  towards  the  south  and  east.  It  is  from  the  regions 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila,  that  those  nations  of 
warriors  issued,  who,  one  after  the  other,  inundated  the 
country  of  Anahuac.  The  hierogI\pliical  pictures  of  the 
Azteques,  have  transmitted  to  us  the  nmembrance  of  the 
principal  epochs  coimected  W'tli  the  migration  of  the  Ame- 
rican people.  Tliis  migration  bears  some  analogy  with  the 
one  which,  in  the  fifth  century,  plunged  Europe  into  a 
state  of  barbarism,  of  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  we 

*  Fischer,  Conjectures  on  the  origin  of  the  Americans;  in  Pallas,  Koveaux 
Memoires  sur  le  Kord,  t.  III.  p.  289—322;  copiefl  into  Sherei,  Recherches  His- 
toriques  et  Geograpliiqnes  sur  le  Noveau-IVionde,  Paris,  1777.  This  lonf;- 
known  work  has  been  literally  copied  in  a  series  of  articles  inserted  in  the  Mc- 
niteur.  five  years  a^o. 
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stiii  experience  the  fatal  consequences  in  many  of  our  social  book 
institutions.  The  nations  that  traversed  Mexico,  left  be-  ^^x^* 
bind  them,  on  the  contrary,  evident  traces  of  culture  and  ' 

civilization.  The  Toulteques  appeared  there,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  year  648  ;  the  Chichimeques,  in  1170  ;  the 
Naliualtequos,  in  1178;  the  Acoulhues  and  the  Azteques, 
in  1196.  The  Toulteques  introduced  tlie  cultivation  of 
Indian  corn  and  of  cotton.  They  constructed  towns  and 
roads,  and,  above  all,  those  great  jjyramids  that  still  re- 
main the  objects  of  our  admiration,  the  faces  of  which  are 
very  accurately  adjusted  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  hieroglyphical  paint- 
ings ;  knew  how  to  fuse  metals,  and  hew  the  hardest 
stones ;  and  had  a  more  perfect  solar  year  than  either  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  The  efficiency  of  their  government 
manifestly  proved  that  they  were  descended  from  a  peo- 
ple who  must  themselves  have  previously  experienced  great 
vicissitudes  in  their  social  condition.*  Whence,  how- 
ever, was  this  civilization  derived ;  and  where  is  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  Toulteques  ar.d  the  Mexicans  issu- 
ed ? 

Traditions  and  historical  hieroglyphics  bestow  the  names  Hypothesis 
of  Huehuetlapallan,  Tollan,  and  .dz/tlan,  upon  the  original  Ji^e^piac"^f 
abode  of  these  wandering  nations.     Nothing  now  indicates  their  de- 
an ancient  civilization  of  mankind  to  the  north  of  the  Rio-'^ 
Gila,  or  in  the  northern  regions  explored  by  Hearne,  Fied- 
ler, and  Mackenzie.      On  the  north-west  coast,  however, 
between   Nootka   Sound    and    Cooke's   River,   in   Norfolk 
Bay  and  Cox's  Inlet,  the  natives  shew  a  decided  taste  for 
hieroglyphical    paintings.f      "When  we   advert  to  the  mo- 
numents which  an  unknown  people  left  in  southern  Sibe- 
ria; and  compare  the  epoch  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Toulteques   with   that  of  the  great  revolutions   of  Asia, 
from  the  earliest   movements  of  the    Hiongnoux,  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  must 

*  Humboldt,  Essai  poHt.  1. 1,  p.  370  and  404. 

■.'  Marchand's  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  253.  261.  375.    Dixon,  p.  33L', 
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have  been  a  civilized  nation,  that  had  fled  Irom  the  haulcs 
of  the  Irtish,  or  of  the  lake  Baikal,  to  escape  from  the 
yoke  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Asia.* 

The  great  displacement  of  the  American  tribes  of  the 
north  is  established  by  other  traditions.  All  the  indigenous 
natives  of  the  southern  United  States  pretend  to  have  ar- 
rived from  the  west,  after  crossing  the  Mississippi.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Muskohges,  the  great  people 
from  whom  they  are  descended  still  inhabit  the  west. 
Theic  arrival,  however,  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Senecas  were  formerly  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  The  Dclawares  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  a  people  who  spoke  their  language.!  According 
to  Mr.  Adair,  the  Choktaws  are  descended  from  the  Chick- 
asaws,  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  Muskohges. 

The  Chipmians,  or  Chepawayens,  alone  have  any  tra- 
dition that  seems  to  indicate  their  emigration  from  Asia. 
They  once  dwelt,  say  they,  in  a  country  situated  very  far 
to  tlie  west,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  a  wicked 
nation.  They  traversed  a  long  lake  filled  with  islands  and 
ice-bergs.  Winter  reigned  on  every  side  during  their 
passage.  They  disembarked  near  the  Copper  River.  These 
circumstances  cannot  possibly  be  applicable  to  any  thing 
but  the  emigration  of  a  people  of  Siberia,  who  must  have 
crossed  Behring's  Straits,  or  some  otlier  unknown  strait 
still  more  to  the  north.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  tradi- 
tion, the  language  of  the  Chipiouans  is  not  of  a  more  Asia- 
tic character  than  the  other  idioms  of  America.  Their 
name  has  no  more  a  place  in  the  immense  nomenclature  of 
Asiatic  tribes,  ancient  and  modern,  than  that  of  the  Hurons, 
which  has  been  so  unhappily  compared  with  the  Huires  of 
Marco  Polo,  and  the  Hniar  of  Carpin,  who  arc  merely 
Ouigours.^: 


*  Compare  Humboldt,  t.  I.  p.  373,  II.  502,  III.  231. 

t  Smith  Barton,  p.  47. 

t  See  History  of  Geography,  Book  XIX. 
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In  the  last  place,  these  traditions,  monuments,  and  ciis-    book 
toms,  as  well  as  idioms,  render  it  extremely  probable  that    ^^x^* 


there  must  once  have  been  invasions  of  the  new  continent  „     ,  ^ 

Concliid- 

by  Asiatic  nations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  circum-  ing  result, 
stance  concurs  to  throw  back  the  epoch  of  these  events  to 
the  darkness  of  ages  anterior  to  history.  The  arrival  of 
a  colony  of  Malays,  mixed  with  Madagascars  and  Afri- 
cans, is  a  very  probable  event,  but  is  enveloped  in  still  more 
impenetrable  obscurity.  The  general  mass  of  the  native  po- 
pulation of  America  is  indigenous. 

After  bavins;  thus  detailed  the  whole  of  our  researches  Hypothesis 

•-'  _  _  respecting 

and  our  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Americans,  the  origin 
it  would  be  a  source  of  useless  fatigue  to  our  readers,  were  Americans. 
we  to  enter  into  a  long  analysis  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.     It  suffices  to  know 
that  every  thins:  has  been  imagined.     The  very  conveni-  Hebrew 

->  o  o  J  hypothesis. 

ent  resource  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  has  been 
brought  forward  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  amongst 
whom  only  one  deserves  notice,  the  Englishman,  Adair, 
who,  with  considerable  erudition,  has  shewn  the  affinity 
which  exists  between  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  the  people  of  Florida  and  the  Carolinas.*  These  af- 
finities prove,  in  general,  merely  a  communication  with 
Asia;  and,  in  some  of  them,  such  as  the  use  of  the  ex- 
clamation Hallela  yah,  he  seems  to  be  mistaken.  The 
Egyptians  have  been  assigned  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptians, 
Mexicans,  by  the  learned  HueQ  Athanasius  KircJieVf  and 
by  an  American  of  erudition,  whose  vast  researches  have 
not  been  given  to  the  world.:};  The  astronomical  and 
chronological  systems  are  totally  different.  The  styles  of 
architecture  and  of  sculpture  may  resemble  one  another 
amongst  different  nations  j  and,  accordingly,  the  pyramids 

*  Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  15 — 220.  Garcia,  Origende 
Ids  Indios  d'el  Nuevo-Mundo,  liv.  llf.  Valencia,  1607.  New  edition  by  Bar- 
cia.     Madrid,  1729.  r  Huet,  do  JVavig.  Salomon. 

:}:  Siguenza,  Extract  in  Equiara,  Bibliotheca  Messicana.  Compare  Hum- 
boldt, \'^ues  et  Monimiens. 
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uooK  of  Anahuac  bear  a  closer  comparison  uith  those  of  Indo- 
ixxv.    China  than  of  Egypt.     The  Canaanites  have  been  put  in 

""""""^  requisition  by  Gomara,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  ana- 
logy with  tlieir  customs  tliat  has  been  observed  on  Terra- 
Firma.*  Many  writers  have  maintained  the  reality  of  the 
expeditions  of  the  Carthaginians  into  America;  and  it  is 
impossible  altogether  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an 
■  event.)  We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  tiie  language 
of  this  celebrated  people,  a  mixed  race  of  Asiatics  and 
Africans,  to  assume  the  privilege  of  deciding  that  no  trace 
of  an  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  really  does  exist. 
With  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  we  can  exclude  the 
Celts,  notwithstanding  the  etymological  dexterity  made 
use  of  to  discover  Celtic  roots  in  the  Algonquin.^  The 
ancient  Spaniards  have  also  very  feeble  claims ;  tlieir  navi- 

Hypoihesis    ^^Jq,^  ^yj^g  exceedingly  limited.     The  Scandinavians  have 

of  Grotius.  O  ,T  1-1         iii-iiii-j./? 

preserved  historical  documents,  which  establish  the  tact  ot 
their  voyages  to  Greenland;  but  they  do  not  go  farther 
back  than  the  tenth  century,  and  merely  prove  that  Ame- 
rica was  already  completely  peopled — a  very  powerful  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  American 
nations.  The  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius§  has  very  awk- 
warkly  combined  this  historical  fact  with  some  conjectural 
etymologies,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  population  of 
North  America  from  the  Norwegians,  who,  except  in  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  have  left  only  faint  traces  beliind  them 
in  tiie  west. 
Asiatic  Tlie  purely  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Americans  has  met  with 

hypothesis.  ^^jj^^gj.Qyg  supporters.  The  learned  philologist  Brere- 
wood,||  was,  perhaps,  the  first  by  whom  it  was  proposed. 
By  the  Spanish  historians  it  was  only  partially  admitted. 

*  Gomara,  Hist.  Intliana.  1. 1,  p.  41. 

t  Garcia,  1.  c.  liv.  II.  Coinporaanes,  Antiguedad  Maritima  de  Carthago. 

J  Valancy,  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Language,  &c.  &c. 

4  Hugo  Grotius,  de  Orig.  Gent.  America;.  De  Laet,  Notap,  ad  dissert.  Hug, 
Grot.  Amsterdam,  1643. 

[j  Enquiry  touching  the  diversity  of  Languages  and  of  Religion?,  London 
165'!. 
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De  GuigMcs,*  and  Sip  William  Jones,f  conduct,  without  book 
difficulty,  the  one  his  Huns  and  Thibetans,  the  other  his  ^-xxv. 
Hindoos,  into  the  New  World.  Forniel,  whose  work  we 
have  not  been  able  to  consult,  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
Japanese  being  brought  forward,  who,  it  is  true,  may  in 
reality  lay  claim  to  a  great  number  of  American  words. 
Forster  has  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  dis- 
persion of  a  Cijinese  fleet,  an  event  of  too  recent  a  date 
to  have  produced  any  great  influence  upon  the  population 
of  America.:]: 

For  half  a  century,  the  passage  of  the  Asiatics  by 
Bhering's  Straits,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  his- 
torical probability  by  the  researches  of  Fisher,  Smith 
Barton,  Vater,  and  Alexander  de  Humboldt.  Yet  these 
learned  men  have  never  maintained  that  all  the  Americans 
were  descendants  of  Asiatic  colonies. 

An  intermediate  opinion,  which  unites  the  pretensions  of  Mixed 
the  Europeans,  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  even  the  South  gga  hyp^iiiesis. 
Islanders,  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  writers  of  con- 
siderable weight.  Acosta<§  and  Clavigero||  appear  as  its 
supporters.  The  latter  insists,  with  reason,  on  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  American  nations.  The  indefatigable  philo- 
logist, Hervas,5I  also  admits  the  hypothesis  of  their  mixed 
origin.  It  has  been  learnedly  dismissed  by  George  de 
Horn.**  This  ingenious  writer  excludes  from  the  popula- 
tion of  America  the  negroes,  of  whom  no  indigenous  tribe 
has  been  discovered  in  the  New  World ;  the  Celts,  Germans, 
and  Scandinavians,  because,  amongst  the  Americans,  nei- 
ther light  hair  nor  blue  eyes  are  to  be  met  with ;  the 
Greeks,  and  Romans,   and   their  subjects,  on   account  of 

*  Memoires  de  I'Acaderaie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  XVIII.  p.  503, 

t  Asiatic  Researches,  1. 1,  p.  426. 

^  History  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  North. 

b  Acosta,  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias,  5. 1,  c.  20. 

11  Clavigero,  Storia  di  Messico,  t.  IV,  dissert.  1. 

TT  Hervas,    Saggio    pratico  delle   lingue,   p.  36.     Vocabulario   PoliglottOj 
p.  36. 

**  Georg.  Hornii,  De  Originibus  Americaiiis,  lib.  IV.  Hag.  Cora.  1699. 
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BOOK    thcii-  timidity  as  navigators ;  and  the  Hindoos,  because  the 
^^^"^'^    mythologies  of  the  Americans  contain  no  traces  of  the  dog- 
■^"^  ma  of  the   transmigration    of   souls.     He    then    deduces 

the  primitive  origin  of  the  Americans  from  the  Huns,  and 
Cathayan  Tartars.  Tiieir  migration  appears  to  him  to 
he  very  ancient.  Some  Phoinicians  and  Carthaginians 
must  have  been  thrown  on  the  western  coast  of  the  new 
continent.  Still  later,  the  Chinese  conveyed  themselves 
thither.  Facfour,  king  of  southern  China,  he  contends, 
fled  thither,  to  escape  the  yoke  of  Koublai  Khan  ;  and  was 
followed  by  many  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects. 
Manco-Capac  was  also  a  Chinese  prince.  This  system — 
a  mere  tissue  of  conjecture  when  it  first  appeared,  suffi- 
ciently harmonises  with  the  facts  that  have  been  subse- 
quently observed,  and  which  we  have  above  collected  to- 
gether. Some  bold  and  unceremonious  writer  has  only  to 
seize  on  these  facts,  combine  them  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Horn,  and  thus  favour  the  world  with  a  true  and  authentic 
history  of  the  Americans. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  America, 
in  the  height  of  her  civilization,  may  in  hvv  turn  boast  that 
she  is  the  cradle  of  t!ie  human  race.  Already,  two  learned 
individuals  of  the  United  States  have  maintained,  that  the 
tribes  of  the  north  of  Asia  may  just  as  readily  be  descend- 
ants of  the  Americans,  as  the  latter  of  them.* 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  wise  will  stop 
short  at  the  probabilities  which  we  have  pointed  out,  with- 
out vainly  endeavouring  to  combine  them  into  a  system. 


jy.  B. — When  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  was  published  hi 
1817,  we  vvere  still  unacquainted  with  that  vohime  o(  Mithri- 
^/a<«,  (Berlin,  1812,  Part  III.  §  23)  which  contains  the  admi- 
rable discourse  of  M.  Vater  on  the  languages  of  America.  The 
Interruption  of  our    communications  with  Germany,  prevented 

*  Bernard  Romans' Natural  History  of  Floriila  ;  New  York,  1776.  Jefifr- 
son's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  162. 
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u=i  even  I'roni  knowing  that  it  bad  appeareil.  The  results  of  «00K 
the  i-esearches  of  M.  Vater,  agree  in  the  most  essential  points  I'XXV. 
with  our  own  ;  only  he  has  attended  less  to  the  geographical  con- 
nexions  npon  which  the  following  table  is  founded.  But  his  la- 
bours furnish  many  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  our  con- 
jectures, though  we  cannot  properly  afford  them  a  place  in  a  sys- 
tem of  tJniversal  Geography.  Whoever  wishes  to  prosecute  the 
subject  farther,  will  find  ample  information  in  the  above  and  the 
succeeding  volume  (1017)  of  Mithridates.  M.  Vater  has  care- 
fully collected  tables  of  analogous  ^vords  in  the  languages  of 
the  old  and  new  world.  Between  the  American,  Coptic,  and 
Japanese  (8);  the  Malay  (H);  the  Sanscrit  (5);  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  (20);  the  Basque  (8);  the  Celtic  ( 1 9);  and 
the  Caucasian  languages  (9),  he  poinis  out  many  similarities. 
He  also  demonstrates  by  a  table,  the  connexion  of  the  Green- 
landish  and  Tchouktchese  (2G);  and  in  another,  the  connexion 
of  the  North  Asian  with  the  American  dialects  in  general. — The 
tigures  in  brackets,  indicate  the  number  of  analogies  given  for 
each.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  a  demonstrable  fact,  •■'  that 
on  the  north-east  parts  of  America,  in  Greenland,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador;  as  also  to  the  west  of  it,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Asian  coast,  there  dwells  a  people  which  is  one  and  the  same 
race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  of 
the  islands  lying  between  the  two  hemispheres." — Part  III.  page 
3.39. 


TABLE 

Of  the  Geographical  connexion  of  the  American  and  Jisiatic 

Languages.-^ 

The  sun,  in  New -Eiigland,  ko7u  ;  in  Yakoiite,  koidni;  in  Oiugnv,  kieti ; 
in  Tartar,  kmni ;  in  Aware,  or  Chunsag,  kko.  Also,  in  Tartar,  kotty- 
ach ;  in  Kaaitcliadale,  koua-alch  ;  in  IMay pur,  goide.  In  Wojul,  konzai, 
ihe  stars ;  in  Ostiac,  kos. 

*  All  the  American  vvoi'ds  ;ii-e  taken  IVom  the  works,  already  quoted,  of 
Messrs.  Smith  Barton  and  Vater.  The  latter  has  taken  a  great  number  of  them 
from  lainted  Dictionaries,  or  Manuscripts.  Some  had  been  communicated  to 
hiri  b\'I\T.  \.'.W.  Humboldt. 
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BOOS.     2,  The  sun,  in  Ch'\qiuto,  souous ;  in  Mosca,  soua  ;    iu    VakouLe,  soious, 
I.XXV.        star;  in  Mantchew,  c/ioiz«,  sun  :  in  Ostiac,  siow/ia  ;   in    Andi,  sowi'ou  ,■ 
I  in  Wogul,  sorva,  star. — In  Sanscrit,  sourya  ;  in  Zend,  show.* 

3.  Idem,  \n  Qmcbua,  inti ;  in  Lulean,  in7ii ;  in  Aleutian,  inkak,  (tlie 
firmamrnt)  ;  iu  the  Tounguse  of  Ochotsk,  ining,  (day).  In  Lower 
Javanese,  gi7ini,  fire;  in  Batta,  Iniang,  (God.) 

4.  Idem,  iu  Chippevray,  kesis ;  in.Vlahicanne,  keeschog :  in  Tclieremisse, 
kelche  (S.  B.) 

.>.  Wc/n,  iVu",  and  nee,  the  sun  in  Kinai  (Russian  American)  connects  it- 

seifwith  ?ie,  day,  ligbt,  in  Birman;  7iie,  eye,  in  Lieukieu  ;  ne,  eye,  in 

Chilian;  7ienga,  eye,  or  eyes,  in  Abipon. 
The  moon,  in  Aztec, mextli  ;f  iu  Afghan,  maischta ;  in  Russian,  msiaitsch  ', 

in  Aware,  moz ;  in  Sanscrit,  masi. 
2^  Idem,  in  Chili,  couyen  ;  in  Mossa,  co^e  ;  in  Jesso,  or  Aino,  kou7ietsou, 

(with  the  article  affixed);  in  Youkagir,  Ao«j'nc^o  ;  in  Esthonian,  kouli ; 

in  Finnish,  koim. 

In  these  names  we  have  corrected  the  Spanish  and  English  orthography  only  as 
far  as  was  necessary  to  render  the  analogy  evident. 

The  connexions  that  were  commenced  by  Messrs.  S.  Barton  and  Vater,  and 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  complete,  we  have  marked  with  the  initials  of 
those  learned  gentlemen's  names.  Sometimes,  also,  we  have  indicated  by  points 
those  very  remarkable  gaps  in  the  connexion  of  words,  which  yet  are  indisputa- 
ble. 

The  words  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  of  the  island  of  Kadjak,  are  taken  from 
Sauer,  in  his  r.elation  of  Billing's  Voyage. 

The  Kamtchadale,  Youkagir,  and  Yakoute  words,  are  from  the  same  source. 
The  Tonguse,  from  Sauer,  Georgi,  kc.  The  Mantchew  words  were  communi- 
cated to  us  by  M.  Jules  de  Klaproth.  The  Jesso,  or  Aino,  words  are  taken 
from  a  manuscript  vocabularj' of  ]M.  Titsingh.  The  Japanese  terms  are  also 
from  a  vocabulary  by  the  same  gentleman,  in  the  Memoires  dc  la  Societe  de 
Batavia. 

The  Lieukieu  and  Birman  expressions  are  from  vocabularies  published  by  M. 
de  Klaproth,  in  his  Asiatic  Memoirs. 

The  Sanscrit  and  Malay  words,  &c.  arc  borrowed  from  Mithiidates.  The 
high  and  low  Japanese,  from  the  Memoires  de  Batavia. — The  Polynesian,  from 
Cook,  Entrecasteaux,  Sec,  The  Ouigur  and  Afghan  words,  and  those  of  the 
Caucasian  tribes,  the  Andi,  Aware,  orChunsag,  Kaboutsch,  Kasikoumuks,  &c. 
&;c,  from  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Klaproth. 

The  Wogul,  Osiiac,  Permian,  and  Finnish  words,  are  taken  from  Vater, 
Smith  Barton,  and  Mithridates.  The  Lithuanian,  Courlandi&h,  Pruczian,  (or  old 
Prussian,)  from  a  manuscript  vocabulary. 

*  We  may  class  together  the  sounna  of  the  Goths  and  Germans;  thesoZof  the 
Itiatins  and  Manni,  or  Scandinavians,  anterior  to  thetjoths,  (vid  Edda  Sffimun- 
dina,  Alvismal,  Strophe  16),  and  the  saulous  of  the  Lithuanians. 

*  Tli  \i  only  a  common  terminatioji  in  Mexican,  or  Aztec, 
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The  stars,  in  Hiiastic,  oi ;  in  Tartar,  orf«,  (V.)*-  HOOK 
/rfem,  in  Cliickasaw,  phoulckik ;  in  Japanese,  foiiscki.  1.XXV. 
Idem,  in  Algonquin  and   CJiippeway,   alank;  In  Kotowze,  alagan;  in «. 

Assani,  alak.,  (S.  B.) 
Heaven,    in    Huastec,    tied);    in   Poconchi,    taxab ;t    in    Ciii- 

nese,  tien;  and,  in   tlie  dialect  of  Ko-kicn,  tcMo ;  in  Geor- 
gian, <c/ia;  in  Finnish,  <aj/ras;  in  Estlionian,  faewas;  in  Cowrlandish, 

and  Pruczian,  debbes,  or  tebbes ;  in  Lettisli  and  Livonian,  debbesis. 
The  earth,  io  Ch'ih,  tone ;  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  fouo'owZou;  in  Taga- 

lian,  touna;  in  Aino,  toui;  in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  tu;  in  Tchukasse, 

fchi. 
Second  connexion  by  the  north  :  in  Tnnguse,  tor;  in  Kittawin,  to;  in 

Abasgian,  or  Awchase,  toula;  in  Altikeseck,  tsoula. 
2.  Idem,  in  Delaware,  hacki;  in  Narraganset,  auke ;  in  Persian,  chaki ; 

in  Bucharian,  chak  (S.  B.) ;  in  Mexican,  tlali ;  in  Kolioush,  tlatka;  in 

Aleutian,  tchekak;  in  Kamatchinze,  Karagasse,  &c.  dscha, 
2.  Idem,  in  Pernvian,  lada;    in  Yucatan,  lonoun  (S.  B.  and  ^/  )  ;  in 

Youkagir,  lewie  and  fj^e,  (in  the  ablative,  lewiang ;  in  the  Finnish  of 

Olonetz,  leiwou ;  in  Ingousche  and  Tchetchengue,  laite ;  in  Birinan, 

lai,  country. 
Fire,  in  Brazilian,  {a^a ;  in  Muscogulgne,  toutkah  ;  in  Ostiac,   torit ;  in 

Wogul,  tat  (S.  B.) ;  in  some  Caucasian  dialects,  tzah;  in  Mantchew, 

toua ;  in  Finnish,  toiili. 
Jfater,  in  Delaware,  mbi  and  6eA ;  in  Samoiede,  bi  and  6e  ;  in  Knrile,  pi 

(S.  B.) ;  in  Tunguse,  bi-alga,  the  waves  ;  in  Mantchew,  bira,  river  ; 

in  Albanian,  oui  and  vie. 

2.  Idem,  in  Mexican,  atl;  in  Wogul,  atil,  river  (S.  B.)t 

3.  Idem,  in  Vilela,  ma;  at  Norton-Sound,  mooe ;  in  Tchouktche,  TnoA;; 
in  Tunguse,  mou;  in  Mantchew,  movke  ;  in  Japanese,  j7?_)/s;  in  Lieu- 
kieu,  minsou.b 

*  According  to  what  the  learned  M.  Klaproth  has  informed  us,  M.  Vater 
ought  to  be  thus  corrected  :  in  Mongul,  odon.  The  name  of  fire,  ot,  in  Ouigo- 
nie,  may  be  looked  upon  as  approaching  the  Tartar,  od. 

t  This  immense  blank  has  offered  us  only  one  single  analogous  word,  tiba, 
rain,  in  Youkagir.  The  approach  is  the  more  accurate,  as  tebbes,  and  debbes, 
in  the  Lithuanian  languages,  mean  the  sky,  clouds. 

J  These  words  appear  inaccurate.  They  ought  to  be,  in  Mexican,  atl;  in 
Wogul,  atil;  the  great  river,  aqua,  aa,  ach,  &c.  &c. 

i  M.  Vater  discovers  these  American  words  in  the  vtoui  of  the  Copts,  and  in 
the  Maurilanian  ma.  The  resemblance  is  perfect ;  but,  we  ought  to  be  told 
what  M.  Vater  understands  by  Mauritanian.  As  to  the  Copt,  it  has  received 
many  words  from  the  Asialif. 
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BOOK     4.  Water,  in  Tamanac,  nono  ;  in  Zamonke,  noumi ;  in  Tchouktche  ami 
IXXV.        Greenlandish,  nouna,  nounit ;  in  Koriaik,  7iout(elovt. 
— — —  Rain,  in  Brazilian,  ameu ;  in  Japanese,  ame  (S.  B.) 

Jdem,  in  Algonquin,  kcmevan  ;  in  Lcsgliian,  kema  (Id.) 
Wind,  in  Vilela,  «o ;  in  Omagna.  chvctu ;  in  Ostiac,  vot  and  «oi  (V.) 
It  may  be  looked  upon  as  approaching  wad,  wind,  in  Peliiwi ;  ivaihnu, 
Sanscrit;  niatr,  ^>c'!avonic  ;  vclr.  Icelandic;  vavothr  and  hvi(hulh,'\n 
two  dialects  of  Scandinavia,  now  lost.* 
^ir,  in  Delaware,  annnmi;  in  IVliamis,  amaumveeh;  in  Kirgish  and  Ara- 
bic, area  (S.  B.)  ;  in  Sanscrit,  avi. — In  lotic,  a  dialect  of  Scandinavia, 

Year,  in  Pernvian,  huata;  in  a  Tclionktche  dialect,  hiout ;  in  Alba- 
nian, wiet;  in  Ostiac,  hoct  (S.  B.) ;  in  Lieukieu,  Ji'arf/j,  month. — In 
Hindostance,  wakht,  tinicj 

Mountain,  m  Araucan,  p?re,  (a  particular  name  of  the  Andes) In 

Yotikagir,  pec;  in  Ostiac,  pelle ;  in  Andi,  a  Caucasian  dialect,  yii. — 
In  Sanscrit,  j)w?-a,  the  Pyrenees. 

Field,  in  Ataitian,  cminuco ;  in  Yacoiite,  chonou  (V.);  in  Japanese, 
kouni,  a  district. — In  Chinese,  kinte,  kingdom,  region. 

Height,  in  Acadian,  (or  Nova-Scotian,)  pamdemou  ;  in  Mordvvin,  pando  ; 
in  Mockshan,  jianda  (S.  B.) ;  in  Youkagir,  podannic,  high,  elevated. 

Banft,  in  Ottomac,  caWi,-  in  Yakoiite,  kitto ;  in  Laplandish,  kadde ;  \n 
Aino,  kada-schma'kodan,  an  inclined  bank. 

Sea,  in  Araucan,  langucn  ;  in  Timgiise,  lam  ;  in  Malay,  laoiit In 

the  Edda-Sffimundiua,  la,  and  IcEgi-O 

Lake,  in  Hungarian,  to,  and  ferto;  in  Aino,  to,  a  great  lake;  in 
Tchouktche,  touot-touga,  a  gnli"  of  the  sea ;  in  Mexican,  aloyatl,  lake  ; 
in  Lulean,  tooson. 

River,  in  Greenlandish,  konk;  in  Kamtchadale,  kiigh ;  in  Samoiede, 
kyghe  (V.);  in  Southern  Chinese,  ft/cnj-;  in  Tchouktche,  kiouk ;  in 
Kinaiizi,  kytnu,  (chain  somewhat  involved.) 

2.  Jdem,  in  Natchez  and  Algonquin,  missi,  or  messe,  (Missi-Sipi,  Miss- 
ouri, Missi-Nipi,  &c.  &c.)  in  Japanese,  niys,  water;  in  Lieukieu, 
minsou. 

Tree,  in  Mossa,  ioukhoukki ;  in  Ostiac,  ioukh  (V.) ;  in  Youkagir,  kiokft. 
plant. 

Wood,  in  Chippeway,  millic ;  in  Samoiede,  mide  (S.  B.) 


*  Edda  Siemundina,  1. 1,  p.  264.     Alvismal,  Strophe  20. 

+  Ibid,  p.  265.  The  lotes  were  anterior  to  the  Goths.  Thry  were  giants, — 
the  Anakim,  the  Patngonians  of  the  North. 

I  The  root  of  all  these  words  appears  to  be  Arabic. 

5  See  the  register  of  the  words  in  the  Edda  Siemiindina.  Ths  word  alfo 
signifies  all  fluids  in  general.     Lii|iior,  liqnidv. 
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Forest,  ill  Nadowessi,  ochaiv ;  in  Zamiica,  ogat ;  in  Tartar,  agas  (V.) ;  in      BOOK. 
Kadjak,  kobogak,  a  tree  ;  in  Afglian,  oka*  (sec  grass  )  LXXV. 

2.  Idem,  inOttomac,  iahe ;  in  Delaware,  tachan,  or  tauhon  (V.);  in  Ya- ^ 

koute,  tya;   in  Japanese,  tiUirii,  wooii. — In  !\longoI;   tacri,  \nnc. — In 

the  Friendly  Islands,  tohou,  a  species  of  tree. 

3.  Idem,  in  Giiarani,  cua  ;  in  Tupi,  cagua ;  in  Oniagiia,  cava;  in  Vilela, 
coliinl ;  in  IVIaja,  k^cas ;  in  Malabar,  kadd.  All  these  words  are  i  elated 
to  the  word  for  grass,  second  series. 

Bark,  in  Quichua,  rara;    in  Ostiac,  fcar;    in  Tartar,  ?raer?;   in  Permian 

and  Sclavonic,  kora  ;  in  the  Finnisli  of  Ulonetz  kor  (V.) 
Stone, rock,  in  Caribean,  tebou  ;  in  Tamacan,  <cj)ou ;  in  Galibi,  tohou;  in 

Kolioushe,   te,  or  tete  ;   in  Yaoi,  taboii ;   in  Lesghian,  teb: — In  Aztec, 

tepctl,  mountain,  rock ;  in  Turkish,  tepe  ;  in  ftlongol,  iabakhun,  point  of 

a  rock. 
Gi-ass,  in  Chiquito,  6oos;  in  Moiigo\,  ovbovsu  ;   in  Kalmuk,  dftccs^w.  (V.) 

— In  Yakoute,  bosok,    a  branch.— In  Kadjak,  obovif,  plants. — In  the 

Friendly  Islands,  bougo,  tree,  (see  forest,  first  series.) 
Idem,  in  Omagua,  ca  ;  in  Guaicure,  caa;   in  Hindostanee,  gas ;  in  Kamt- 

chadale,  kakain,  the  juniper  bush. — In  Birman,  a-khd,  a  branch  of  a 

tree. 
I-'isA,  in  Quichua  and  Chill,  khalluva ;  in  Cochimi,  ca/taZ;  in  Poconrhi, 

car;  in  Kadjak,  kakhlicuil ;   in  Maya,  caiA;  in  Kolioushe,  chaat ;  in  a 

Tchouktche  dialect,  ikuhlik ;   in  Jesso,  kara-sacki,  (salmon) ;  in  Sa- 

jnoiede,   koual,  and  karre ;    in  Wogul  and  Ostiac,  khoul  :  in  Koibale, 

kholla  ;  in  the  Finnisii  of  Carelia,  kala  ;  in  Tonquinese,  ca. 
Idem,  in  MobimajftiVcM  ;  in  Yakoute,  balyk ;  in  Tartar,  baluk ;  in  Russian, 

bclotiga. 
Bird,  in  Tamacan,  toreno ;    in  Japanese,  tori  (V.)— In   Hindostanee, 

tchouri. 
Goose,  in  Chippeway,  5^0/1 ;  in  Chinese,  £'oti/i  (V.) — In  Japanese,  ^ang-.— 

In  Manlchew,  gaskkan,  bird. 
Bread,   in  Chickasaw,  kawtoo ;   in  Wokkonsi,  ikettau ;  in  the  Ostiac  of 

Pompokol,  koita;  in  Akouscha  and   Konbescha,    kals ;  in   Piuczian, 

ghieijlie. 
Nourishment,  in  Quichua,  micunnan;  in  Otaheitan,  and  in  the  Friendly 

Islands,  maa  ;  in  Asiatic-Malay,  »r   ^annan  ;  in  Japanese,  inokhi ;f 

in  Ingousche,  in  Touscheti,  mak,  bread,  or  cake  ;  in  Allikesek,?mA'e/. 


*  Many  of  these  words  approach  to  the  eiche  of  the  Germans,  and  tlie  oakt>( 
the  English. 

t  This  gap  in  the  chain,  on  the  northern  side,  naturally  arises  from  the 
northern  hordes  being  ig-norant  of  the  use  of  bread,  and  of  aliments  prepared 
bv  art. 
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BOOK     Meat,    in    Mexicai),    nacatl ;    in   Greenlandisb,    nekke  ;    in   Japanese, 

XXXV.         niekf. * 

—— _—  Bone,  iu  Tuscaror,  ohskhereh;  iu  Armenian,  oskor. — Idem,  in  Creek,  ifo- 
7ii ;  in  Japanese, ybne  (S.  B.) 

Blood,  in  Totonaka,  lacahni;  in  Tarahnraar,  laca ;  in  Yonkagir,  liopkol ; 
in  HinHostanee,  lohou. 

Pig,  in  Tarabumar,  colschi ;  iu  Chippeway,  coocootsclie ;  in  Mongol,  fc^o- 
ArAai ;  in  Catliay,  kfiai.j 

Dog,  in  Caribean,  cakoutchi;  in  Tarahiimar,  cncotschi ;  in  Kamtchadalc, 
kossa;  in  Kasikoumyk,  ketschi. — Idem,  in  Cherokee,  keira ;  in  Ostiac, 
fcoira. — Idem,  in  Andi,  Aware,  and  other  Caucasian  idioms,  khoi;  in 
Birman,  khoui;  in  Alentian,  ouikoiik. 

Boat,  in  Galibi,  canoua  ;  in  Oteheitan,  canoa  ;  in  Aino,  according  to  La 
Perouse,  kahani ;  in  Greeniandish,  cayac  ;  iu  Americo-Rnssian,  the 
same;  in  Saraoiede,  cayouc  ;  (kahn,  in  German,  canoe.) 

House,  in  3Iexican,  calli ;  iu  Wogul,  kol  and  kolla  :  in  the  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  languages,  hall. 

Jdem,  in  Liilean,  ouya ;  in  Aleutian,  ouladok ;  iu  Ouigur,  ouyon  ;  in  Tar- 
tar, oui. — Idem,  in  Chickasaw,  chookka;  in  Kadjak,  cfieklicuit ;  in  Ja- 
panese, chonkoulche. 

3Ian,  in  Araucan,  auca ;  in  Saliva,  cocco ;  in  Kolioushe,  ka  and  akkock ; 
in  Jesso,  nkkai ;  in  Yakoute,  o^o  (boy.) in  Guarani,  aco,  head. 

Jrfewi,  in  Acadian,  Aessona;  in  Ostiac,  fcasseA; ;  in  Kirgisb,  frese  ;  in  Ya- 
koute, fcisi;  (S.  B.) — In  Yakoute,  kissa,  man ;  fcisa,  virgin,  etc. ;  in 
Ouigur,  kiischou. 

Woman,  in  Saliva,  nncou  ;  in  Penobscot,  neeseeweock  ;  in  Potawatam, 
nenwnh  ;  iu  Tehouktche,  newcm,  woman  in  general,  newailchick,  young 
Tvoman;  in  Samoiede,  neu  ;  in  Ostiac  and  Wogul,  ne  ;  in  Mordwin, 
nelschu;  in  Akouscha,  nctsch  ;  in  Koubascha,  nem;  in  Polonese,  nie' 
wiasta. — In  Zend,  naere  ;  in  Pehlwi,  naerik. — In  Hebrew,  nekebah. 

2.  In  Mabacanni,  iveervon ;    in  the  Caroline  and   Friendly  Islands,   ive- 
faine ;   in  Low-Javanese,  aiveewe-l 

Father,  in  Mexican,  tatli;  in  Moxa,  tata  ;  in  Otomite,  tah ;  in  Po- 
coochi,  tat ;  in  Tuscarora,  ata  ;  in  Greeniandish,  atat ;  in  Kadjak, 
attaga ;  in  Aleutian,  athan ;   in  Tehouktche,  atta^  and  attaka  ;    in 


*  The  conespondir.g  words,  in  all  tiie  intei-mediate  languages,  differ  altogether 
from  these.     The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  next  word. 

♦  Ulagh-Beij  Epochte  Cathaiorum,  ed.  ^rav.  p.  6.  Klaproth,  Mines 
d'Orient. 

4;  This  word  corresponds  rather  with  the  Madagascar  waiawt.  The  Malays 
have  come  from  Madagascar  to  America,  by  followine;  the  direction  of  the  winds 
and  ciirrentSk 
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Kiuai,  iadak  ;  in  Turkish  and  Tartar,  atta ;  in  Japanese,  tcte  ;  in  ^ans-     BOOK 
crit,  tada;  in  Finnish  of  Carelia,  iatn  ;  in  Wallachian,  tat.  LXXV» 

2.  In  l-ulean,  pc  ;  in  Koriaike.  pcpe  (V.) — ta  Jesso.Ju/t-;,   ,•  in  Birman, , 

plia  ;  in  Siame&e,  po ;  in  Sanscrit,  pida 

3.  Idem,  in  Vilela,  -i/  ;  in  Koto»zi  an-l  Assanian,  np.  ^V.) 

4.  Idem,  in  Quichna,  yayi:  ;  in  Yukon te,  c^/*^  J  '°  Chiqwito,  v?/'"' ;  a 
Shebay,  haia ;  in  Esione.  aAai.  (V.) — In  AieuUan,  athav  ;  in  Yakoute, 
again,  or  ayam  ;  in  Wotiak,  ai ;  in  Permian  and  Siranian,  aie. 

Mother,  in  Vilela,  iiane ;  in  .vlaypiir,  ma;  in  Cochimi,  nada  ;  in  Mpxi- 
can,  nantli;  in  I'otawtam.  nanii  ;  in  'I'uscarnra,  anffA  ;  in  Penn'-yl- 
vanian,  anna;  in  Greenlandish,  ananka;  in  Kadjak,  anaguk  ;  in  Aleu- 
tian, anaan ;  in  Kamtciiadale,  iiaskh  ;  in  Tiinguse,  anee  i  in  ioukagir, 
ania  ;  in  Tartar,  anaka  and  ana;  in  Ingousche,  nana. 

Son,  in  Vilela,  ina/^e,  (son  and  daughter  ;)  in  two  Tchoufetche  dia'ects, 
iegnika  and  rinaka  ;  in  Tagalian  and  Malay,  anak.  The  other  inter- 
mediate terms  are  wanting. 

2.  In  Caribean,  knchi;  in  Tchemerisse,  keschi.  (S.  B.) — In  Yakoute, 
fcjsfm,  daughter. 

3.  Idem,  in  Penobscot,  namon ;  in  Saraoiede,  niama.  (S.  B.)* 

4.  /(/em,  in  Maypnr,  aJiis ;  in  Algonquin  and  Chippevvay,  ianis  ;  (V.)  in 
Youkagir,  antou. 

Brother,  in  Araucan,  penni :  in  Quichna,  pana;  (in  Kadjak,  panignga, 
daughter;  in  Youkagir,  pa-ow/cft,  sister:)  in  Lieukieu,  sjenv"'">  elder 
brother;  in  Hindostanee,  bein,  sister;  in  Zingaree.pcen,  idem  f 

2.  Idem,  in  Chippeway,  ow/ij's  ;  in  Algonquin,  amcA;  in  Japanese,  am, 
eldest  brother,  ane,  eldest  sister. 

3.  Idem,  in  Quichua,  huaqney;  in  Tunguse,  aki.  (V.) — In  Mantchew, 
ogo  ;  in  Tartar,  agha  ;  in  Ouigur,  cAa;  in  Tchouktche,  cfcf,  younger 
brother;  in  Kolioushe,  achaik  and  achaika,  (achkik,  sister,)  in  Kiuai, 
agala,  elder  brother. 

Sister,  in  Onondaga,  aksia ;  in  Jesso,   zia,  cider  sister ;   in   Yakoute, 

agassim  ;  in  Lesghian,  akiessio. 
Child,  in  Quichua,  huahuu ;  in  Omagua.  idem  ;|  in  Youkagir,  owa;   in 

Aware,  uassa,  and  uas ;  in  VVogiil,  uassum 
Head,  in  Guarani,  aca  ;  in  Omagua,  iaca;  in  Youkagir,  yok. 
Eye,   in   Abipon,  neoga  ;  in   Mocobi,   nicota  ;   in   C«baya,  n j;o'ne ;    in 

Peruvian,  nahui ;  in   Kinaiizi,   nagak;   in  Chili,  ne;  in  Catawbab, 


*  We  may  approximate  to  this  nialma,  man,  male,  in  Mantcheu-. 

i"  This  connexion  will  not  appear  forced  to  those  who  are  aware  how  much 
names,  that  express  family  connexions,  are  confounded  together. 

X  Pronounced  hhouahhoua.    It  is  possible  that  the  resemblance  is  owing  to  s. 
jTsere  onomatoneif». 
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SOOE         neeloulh ;  in  Kamtchadale,  nanit ;  in  Lieukicii,  nie  ;  (in  Bomau  or  Bir- 
IiXXV.         raan,  nc,  day,  liglit ;  in  Ttlieekasse,  ne  ;  \a  Mongol,  nitoun ;  in  Kal- 
I  mntk,  nidoun  ; — In  High-Japanese,  netra. 

Eye  in  MaLacaDni,ATss5';i  n  Seneca,  A'a/cua;  in  Americo-Russian,  kana ; 

in  Vakoute, /casflfc;  in  Tartar,  A»s ;  in  Oiiigur,  Aws. 
Tho  throat,  in  'Yiikatan,  ml;  in  Kalmuck,  ehol ;  in  Estlionian,  kaal ; 
(throat  and  neck,)  (V.) — In  Yakoute,  kelga. —  In  Aware,  fta/,  mouth  ; 
in  Afghan,  chule. 
Tongue,  in  Quichiia,  kalli ;  in   Mongol  and  Kalmuck, /ic/cre  and  kyle ; 
in  Permian,  A:iL-  in  Esthonian,  A^-eli;  in  the  Finnish  of  Carelia,  kelli. 
(V.) 
Tooth,  in  Chippeway,  iibbit ;  in  Ostiac.   tibu  and  tena ;  in  Samoiede, 
tibbe  ;  in  Aware,  sim,  zib,  sabi;  in  Birman,  tabu. 

Hand,  in  Chili,   kou ; at    Nootka-Sound,    coucnu; *     in 

Ouigur,  kol;  in  Kasikumuck,  kua;   in  Aware,  kuer ;  in  Kabiitsch, 
koda. 
Idem,  in  Delaware,  naschk;  in  Akouschka,  nak.  (S.  B.) — In  Yoiikagir, 

nogan. 
Ear,   in   Chili,  pilun;  in  Ostiac  and  Samoiede,   ■pil;  (S.  B.  and  V.) 

The  intermediate  words  are  unknown. 

Belly,  in  Chili,  fuc ;  in  Wotiak,  'put.  (S.  B.)     The  known  intermediate 

terms  differ      Among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  we  find  boutoun;  idem, 

in  Andi,  bubit;  idem,  in  Hindostanee,  piLeh. 

Idem,  in  Delaware,  wachtey ;  in  the  Finnish  of  Olonetz,  wattscho  (S.  B.) 

Foot,  in  Tuscarora,  a-uchsee  ;  in  Kamtchadale,  tchou-atchou  ;  in  Yakoute, 

attauch ;  in  Japanese,  akn  and  o'schi;  in  Ouigur,  ajak. 
Idem,  in  Caribean,  nougouti ;  in  Miami,  necahtei;  in  Youkagir,  noe?  ; 

in  Samoied,  nghe. 
Forehead,  in  Pensylvauian,  hakulu ;  in  Touschi,  haka,  (Caucasian)  (S. 

B.) — In  Dido,  (Caucasian^  haku,  mouth. 
Beard,  in  Tarahumar,  ctschagouala ;  in    Tartar,   sagal ;   in   Kalmuck, 

sachyl  (V.) — In  Ouigur,  ssachal. 
Black,  in  Chili,  couri;  in  Aino,  frouni ,-  in  Toukine, /coro ;  in  Kasiku- 
muck, chourei,  (night. )f 
White,  in  Luleau,  pnop  ;  in  Vilela,  pop  ;  in  Chiquiton,  powroifti ;  in  Za- 

muca,  pororo  ;  in  Youkagir,  poinnei. 
White,  in   Vucatan,  2:ac;  in  Totonac,  sacaca ;  in  Mongol,  zugau.   (V.) 

*  The  words  of  the  languages  comprised  between  the  two  gaps  are  com- 
pletely different. 

+  The  Tou-Kias  were  a  horde  to  the  north  of  China.  The  word  koro  an- 
swers to  the  Tartar  kara,  as  well  as  several  other  Tou-Kin  words.  The 
Chinese  made  from  it  kolo.  Perhaps,  coca,  black  in  Aymar,  and  couyoni,  night 
in  Tarahumar.  may  have  sprung  from  the  same  root. 
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Red,  \a  Mexican,  costic ;  in  Kmv\,  koutsou ;  in  Kadjsik,  ko^lightoak. — In     BOOK 
Japanese,  koutsnu,  fine,  brilliant.  LXXV. 

Name,  in  Greenlandish,  attack  ;  In  Tartar,  at. — Idem,  among  tbe  Caribe-  »_ 

an  women,  nire  ;  in  Mongol,  nyre  ;  (V.)  in  Kadjak,  athka ;  in  Aleuti- 
an, asia  ;  in  Yakoute,  aatta. 
Love,  in  Qiiichua,  munay ;  in  Sanscrit,  mani/a,  (V.) — In  Teutonic,  min- 

nc;  but  the  intermediate  words  are  wantiiig. 
Pain,  in  Quichua,  nanay ;  in  Ottoraac,  nany  ;  in  Timguse,  (znan.  (V.) — 

In  Aleutian,  nanalik. 
God,  in  Quichua,  padia-camac ;  in  Japanese,  A-ammi  (A-ftawi  in  Sanscrit, 

Malabar  and  3Iultanian,  the  Sun.) 
Idem,  in  Aztec,  teo ;  in  Sanscrit,  deva  ;  in  Zend,  dim  and  dev  ;  in  Greek, 

theos ;  in  Latin,  deus. 
Lord,  or  Prince,  in  Araucau,  toqui,  from  the  verb  toquin,  to  command  ; 

in  Aleutian,  tokok ;  at  Atchem,  in  Sumatra,  tokko. 
To  eat,  in  Cora,  cua ;  in  Tarahuraar,  coa;  in  Mexican,  ^wa  ;  in  Alconte, 

kaangen,  (Eat ;)  in  Japanese,  cwa  — In  German,  kauen,  to  chew. 
7,  pronoun,  in  Delaware,  ni;  in  Tarahumar,  we ;  in  Mexican,  nclmatl; 
m  Moture,  ne.  (S.  B.) — Idem,  in  Guaicure,  am  ;  in  Abipon,  aym  ;  ia 
Wogul,  am.— -In  Waicure,  be;  in  Mongol,  Tonguse  and  Mantchew,  bi, 
(V.) 
Idem,  in  VVyandots,  dee;  in  Mixtec,  di ;  in  Andi  (Caucasian)  dew ;  in 

Aware,  dida,  I  myself. 
Idem,  in  Lulean,  quis ;  in  Totonak,  quit ;  in  Kadjak,  kkoui ;  in  Aleutian, 
Men  ;  in  Kamtchadale,  komma,  I ;  fcis,  thou  ;  in  Tonguse-lamute,  kie, 
I  and  me  ;  koii,  thou. 
Idem,  in  Nadowessian,  »neo;  in  Yakoute,  min ;  in  Youkagir,  matak ;  in 

Finnish  and  Laplandish,  mfya. 
Thou,  in  Huaztec,  <a/tt;  in  Youkagir,  tat;  in  Mexican,  fe-AautZ,  in  Siri- 

ain,  tee.     V. 
i^e,   pronoun,    in    Tacahumar,    ichs ;   in   Huaztec,  jaja ;    in  Mexican, 

yehuatl ;  in  Tagalian  and  Malay,  iya  (V.) 
^e  and  You,  in  Mocobi.  ocom  and  ocomigi;  in  Guaicure,  oco  and  acami 
diguagi ;  in  Abipon,  akam  and  akamyi ;  in  Malay,  cam?/  and  fcawjj/ ;  in 
Tagalian,  camon  and  tamo  (V.) 
Fes,  in  Galibi,  /ere,-  in  Samoiede,  tcrcm  (V.)— In  Ottomac,  haa ;  at 
Nootka-sound,  ai;  in  Kadjak  and  Aleutian,  aang ;  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  ai ;  Yakoute,  ak ;  in  Ostiac  and  Aleutian,  aa ;  in  Mexican, 
yye ;  in  Miami,  iye ;  in  Jotonek,  ya ;  in  Tunguse,  ya ;  in  Aleutian, 
je ;  in  Finnish,  ect.  etc.  ya. 
One,  in  Mexican,  cc  ;  in  Jesso,  sen-etsouh  ;  in  Kabardian,  sc  ;  in  Aware, 

so. 
Idem,  in  Laymon,  iejoc  ;  in  Betoi,  edojojoi ;  in  Japanese,  %'irfo,  once; 
in  Birman,  (hit  •  in  Lieukieu,  <iW?  or  idshi. 
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Two,  in  Piraas,  Jcnk ;  in  Yalcoute,  ike;  in  Aware,  ke ;  in  Permian,  kik ; 

in  Estlionian,  kaks. 
Three,  in  Totonak,  toto  ;  in  Tagalian,  tatto. — In  Chippeway,  taghy  ;  in 

Malay,  tiga. — In  Chili,  koula;  in  Ostiac,  kolim  ;  in  Esthonian,  kolin  : 

ill  Yarura,  tarani;  in  New  Zealand,  toroa  (V,) 
Four,  in  \ra\u- ■) a,  me li ;  in  IJiron,  lek. 
Five,  in  froquois,  wisk ;  in  \akonLe  6es;  in  Kstbouian,  wis ;  in  Lapland- 

isli,  wit. 
Idem,  in  Totonak,  tati :  in  Samoiede,  <e/</  (V.) 
Eight,  in  Pimas.  kikia;  in  Permian,  kykiamis  (V.) 
i\*i«e,  in  Quicliua,  ?/s-co7i ;  in  Aware  and  Andi,  ilsch. 

Note. — M.  Vater  has  discovered  thirty-one  analogies  between  words  in  the 
languages  of  America  and  Europe,  Out  of  this  number,  however,  thirteen  are 
derived  from  the  Finnish  languages,  and  naturally  belong,  as  well  as  those  from 
Scandinavia,  to  the  chain  of  idioms  of  the  north  of  Asia.  Others  are  founded  on 
error  ;  for  instance,  yztic,  cold,  in  Mexican,  bears  no  affinity  with  the  Basque 
otsa,  but  to  the  Scandinavian  Us,  to  tlie  Ostiac  jech,  etc.  etc. 

The  same  learned  gentleman  has  pointed  out  thirty-three  analogies  between 
American  and  African  idioms.     He  might  have  added  the  following ' — 

Sun,  veiou,  in  Gaiibi ;  weye,  in  Yaoi. — Ouwia,  on  the  Gold-coast;  eiwiaa,  in 
Amina  :  ouai,  in  Watie,  a  dialect  in  the  United  States. 

Hand,  is,  in  Lulean,  isanga,  in  Koussa  ;  idegh,  in  Barabra. 

I,  di,  in  Miztec;  dia  and  di,  in  Koussa. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  words,  being  found  in  South  America,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Malay  words,  indicate  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of  Malays,  mixed  with  in- 
habitants of  Madagascar  and  CafFres. 

We  have  discovered  in  the  vocabularies  of  Nigritia,  recently  published,  seve- 
ral new  analogies;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  promise  much,  though  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  prosecute  the  inquiry  still  further. 

JV.B.  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  analogical  words  of  the 
above  table  are  retained  in  the  French  orthography,  into  which  they  have  been 
translated  by  M.  Malte-Brun  ;  it  being  impossible  to  discover  what  allowances 
he  may  have  made,  or  what  rules  he  may  have  followed,  in  adapting  them  to 
the  orthoijpy  of  that  language. — Ed. 
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Description  of  ^merica.^-Researches  concerning  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ictj  Sea  of  the  *North, — Mrth-xvest  coast  of 
America. 

The  extremities  of  America  towards  the  north,  the  nortli-    book 
west,  and  the  iiorth-east,  come  now  to  engage  our  atten-  lxxvi. 

tion.      These  regions,    however,    which    may    be  termed => 

*' American  Siberia,"  even  after  tlie  recent  voyages  of  Ross, 
Parry,  Franklin,  and  Kotzebue,  still  continue  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.     We  are  ignorant,   for  instance,  whe-  Doubts  de 
ther  the  waters  seen  by  Mackenzie  and  Hearne,  are  lakes,  *'^'  ^  ' 
or  gulfs,  or  a  part  of  the  Icy  sea.     The  itinerary  of  Hearne, 
properly  estimated,  and  adjusted  to  the  true  points  of  the 
compass,  would,  in  my  opinion,  conduct  us  nearly  a  hun- 
dred leagues  moie  to  the  noith-east,  and  probably   to  the 
shores  of  some  lake  or  gulf  connected   with  Baffin's  Bay. 
Captain  Franklin  has  brought  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie* 
River  almost  eight  degrees  to  the  east  of  its  assigned  posi- 
tion.    The  sea  into  which  this  and   Coppermine  River  fall, 
is  salt,  has  tides,   and  is  believed  to  communicate  with  the 
sea   at   Repulse    Bay;  but  though  coasted  for  more  than 
500  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  point  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed.    We  are  equally  uncertain  whether  tliis  sea  be  identi- 
cal with  that  which  washes  Melville  Island,  the  western 

*  Mao  of  Connected  Discoveries,  Fiankl.  Journey  to  Polar  Sea. 
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BOOK  limit  of  Parry's  first  voyage.  On  the  wliole,  though  the 
ixxvi.  voyjiges  of  Ross,  Franklin,  anil  Parry,  liave  brought  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  North  America  to  within 
half  of  their  former  distance,  the  identity  of  the  sea  which 
washes  Cape  Tarnagainf  Rejndse  Bay,  and  Melville 
Island,  is  far  from  being  established  ;  and  the  question  of 
its  extension  to  Icy  Cape,  or  what  is  called  the  North-west 
Passage,  remains  still  to  be  investigated.  The  second  voy- 
age of  Parry*  has  added  nothing  to  advance  the  solution 
of  this  question.  The  actual  existence  and  limits  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay  itself,  called  in  question  by  an  arrogant  sce^jti- 
cism,  which  mistakes  its  own  caprices  for  argument,  have 
been  established  by  the  expeditions  of  Ross  and  Parry ; 
but  the  discovery  of  Barrow's  Straits,  by  the  last  of  these 
navigators,  has  authorized  the  learned  critic  still  to  ques- 
tion, whether  tJie  coasts  seen  by  the  intrepid  Baffin  arc 
continuous,  or  belong  to  a  chain  of  islands.  The  open- 
ings bearing  the  name  of  Jones,  Smith,  Whales,  Wol- 
stenholm,  have  not  been  visited  in  detail,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  one  or  more  of  these  bays,  straits  might  pos- 
sibly still  be  discovered.  The  extent  of  Greenland  to  the 
north-west  and  north-east,  has  eluded  the  persevering 
researches  of  the  Danish  missionaries.  All  that  is  known  is, 
that  the  Greenlanders,  after  passing  a  strait,  have  communi- 
cated with  tribes  of  their  own  race  to  t!»e  north  of  Baffin's 
bay.  It  is  still  undecided  where  a  gulf  or  strait  is  termi- 
nated, which  was  discovered  in  1761,  upon  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  by  Volquart  Boon,  a  Dane.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  islands  seen  to  the  north  of  Cape  Ceverovos- 
tochnoi  in  Siberia,  the  great  coast  of  lelmer  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  the  land  of  Liaikhof,  have  not  been  examin- 
ed ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  this  land  forms  part  of  a 
continent,  or  if  that  continent  is  part  of  America.  The 
immortal  Cook,  after  having  again  explored  Bhering's 
Straits,  very  soon  found  his  progress  arrested  by  ice,  which 
united  the  two  continents.     Sarytschew  assures  us  that  this 
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ice  never  thaws,  or,  at  least,  that  its  disappearing  is  so  ex-  book 
traordinary  an  occurrence,  that  it  does  not  happen  ahove  i-xxvi. 
once  in  a  hundred  years.*  This  immoveable  nature  of  the 
ice,  the  want  of  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to  the  north  of  east- 
ern Siberia,  the  liglit  and  variable  winds,  the  comparative 
frequency  of  clear  weather,  the  arrival  in  Siberia  of  troops 
of  bears  and  foxes  in  a  well-fed  condition,  which  Iiavc 
traversed  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  nortli  of  Cape  Tchalagin- 
skoi,  all  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  continent  of  America 
extends  very  far  to  the  noitl),  and  actually  forms,  at  the 
pole  itself,  a  third  great  peninsula.  The  land  discovered  Hypothesis 
to  the  north  of  Siberia,  by  Liaclwf,  and  Clavdinof,  appears  contiiiem. 
to  be  one  extremity  of  America.  The  passage  between 
this  arctic  land  and  Siberia,  contains  the  celebrated  islands, 
which  are  entirely  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros and  elephant,  mixed  with  broken  shells, — a  mass  of 
debris,  that  appears  to  have  been  accumulated  by  a  current 
which  no  longer  found  any  outlet.  Perhaps  even  Green- 
land may  thus  be  united  with  America,  on  the  north-west 
side  ;  while  the  coasts  descried  by  Baffin,  may,  in  part,  be 
only  an  archipelago,  which  leaves  behind  it  an  inland  sea, 
similar  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  even  possible  that 
many  basins  of  the  same  kind  may  exist  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  America.  Not  one  of  these  questions  has 
been  resolved  by  the  voyages  of  the  intrepid  Parry,  in  other 
respects  so  valuable. 

Who,  however,  will  dare  to  penetrate  these  frightful 
abodes  of  eternal  winter;  this  gloomy  region,  where  the  sun 
sheds  in  vain  his  oblique  rays  on  plains  that  are  doomed  to 
perpetual  barrenness ;  plains  that  are  overspread  with 
dreary  moss,  and  valleys  in  wliich  the  echoes  never  repeat 
the  warbling  of  even  a  solitary  bird;  these  places,  in  fine, 
where  nauire  sees  hi^r  vivifying  influence  expire,  and  wit- 
nesses the  anful  termination  of  lier  vast  empire? 

We  know  not  how   far   a  traveller  might  penetrate  by  Pfetended 
land,  if,  at  once  prudent  and  courageous,   he  were  to  pro- thioifghUic 

Polar  Sea-. 
*  Sarylschew's  Voyage  to  the  Icy  Sea.t.  i.  p.  99.  (in  Russian.) 
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BOOK  vide  against  the  frozen  winds,  and  the  want  of  provisions. 
XXXVI.  gy^  nothing  more  can  be  hoped  for  from  fresh  attempts  by 
""""""  sea,  sinre  Ross,  Parry,  Franklin,  Cook,  Billings,  and 
Sarytsrhew,  have  confirmed  the  observations  of  Heemskerk 
and  Wood,  Miilgrave,  Hudson,  Jean  de  Munck,  Fox,  and 
Baffin,  who  v^ere  every  one  of  them  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress by  eith<r  land  or  ire.  Nevertheless,  a  contrary  opin- 
ion has  been  suddenly  revived,  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  ac- 
count of  a  pretended  voyage  round  the  northern  extremities 
of  America,  published  by  Maldonado  Ferrer,  which  this  im- 
postor alleges  that  he  himself  performed  in  1588.  This 
memoir,  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and 
the  publication  of  which  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  learned  M. 
Anioretti,  is  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Court  of  Lisbon,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  tliat  Government  to  fit  out  an  expedi- 
tion, of  which,  no  doubt,  he  himself  hoped  to  have  the  com- 
mand. It  is  composed  of  thirty-five  paragraphs,  of  which 
the  eight  first  detail  the  gieft  commercial  advantages  of  this 
new  passage,  and  the  necessity  of  occupying  it  by  a  mili- 
tary force.  From  the  ninth  to  the  thirty-third  para- 
graph, directions  are  given  with  regard  both  to  the  route, 
and  his  pretended  voyage;  and  the  two  last  contain  the 
plan  of  an  expedition  which  he  affirms  ought  to  be  sent 
thither.* 
Ceop;ra-  Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  contradictions 
fradfctionr. ^''^c''  ^Psult  from  an  examination  of  Maldonado's  calcula- 
tions, and  from  comparing  the  two  translations  of  the 
original  Spanish  published  by  M.  Amoretti,  the  one  in 
Italian,  the  other  in  French;  we  will  merely  remark  that, 
in  tracing  his  voyage  on  a  modern  chart,  the  first  unknown 
part  of  the  route  passes  through  some  pretended  Straits  of 
Labrador,  280  or  290  miles  in  length,  which  would  oc- 
cupy, throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  land  situated  to  the 
■west  of  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay.  The  second  com- 
prehends a  navigation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in 


*  Viaggio  dal  Mare  Atlantico  al  Pacifico  per  la  via  del  nord-ouest,  etc.  etc» 
Milan,  1811. 
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an  open  sea,  dcscciKling  from  75°  of  latitude  to  71°  in  the  book 
vicinity  of  Icy  Cape,  beyond  which,  neither  Cook  nor  King  i-xxvi. 
could  advance  from  the  south.  The  third  part  of  this  voy- 
age  conducts  him  across  a  part  of  the  actual  continent  of 
Asia,  by  what  ho  calls  the  Straits  of  Anian  ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  bearings,  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  Tartary, 
sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  Okiiotsk.  In  the  fourth,  he 
lengthens  out  the  coast  of  America  in  one  uninterrupted 
and  desert  line  :  but,  according  to  the  charts,  he  must  have 
traversed  the  Stannowoi  mountains  in  the  country  of  the 
Tunguts.  Finally,  in  the  fifth,  he  describes  a  great  ele- 
vated coast,  which,  from  its  position,  can  be  nothing  else 
than  tliat  of  the  Lake  Baikal.  Were  it  even  possible  to 
admit  that  Maldonado  was  mistaken  in  his  longitude,  and 
that  his  Straits  of  Anian  arc,  in  fact,  what  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  under  the  name  of  Bhering  or  of  Cook,  the  diffi- 
culties would  still  be  the  same  ;  because,  in  that  case,  Mal- 
donado must  have  crossed  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  or,  at  all 
events,  must  have  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Aleutian 
islands,  without  being  able  to  perceive  them  !  Besides,  Mai-  Fhysicai 
donado*s  Straits  of  Anian  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  fions. 
those  of  Bhering,  being  rather  copied  from  those  of  Magel- 
lan. He  pretends  to  have  followed  this  route,  which,  ac- 
cording even  to  his  own  account,  exceeds  seventeen  hundred 
geographical  miles  in  length,  twice  in  the  course  of  one  sum- 
mer, without  encountering  ice,  phocae,  wliite  bears,  or  any 
thing,  in  short,  wlrch  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  zone.  But 
he  tells  us  of  a  w^all,  above  three  feet  higii,  composed  of  egg- 
shells, and  speaks  of  beautiful  trees,  that  retain  their  fruit 
the  whole  year;  he  found  the  Litchis,  a  Chinese  fruit,  the 
wild  vine,  and  various  kinds  of  game  belonging  to  the  tem- 
perate climates ;  and,  more  particularly,  a  species  of  hog 
with  its  navel  on  its  back,  and  lobsters  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length  ;  nay,  he  actually  affirms  that  he  saw  a  Russian  or 
Hanseatic  vessel,  of  800  tons,  on  its  passage  to  Archangel !  ! 
These,  with  many  others,  are  the  marvellous  stories  which 
Maldonado  relates.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  feel  some  cu- 
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KooK    viosity  respecting  such  a  personage.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ixxvi.  yver,  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  reduced  to  two  notes,  the 
one  an  extract  from  the  "  Spanish  Library"  of  N.  Antonio, 
according  to  v\hich,  he  was  an  old  military  officer,  who  was 
veil  acquainted  with  navigation   and  geograpliy,  and   was 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  the  Ficture  of  the  World,  and 
of  the  History  of  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Anian.  The 
other  is  extracted  from  the   "  Indian  Librarj"  of  Antonio 
d(j  Leon,  from  whicij  it  appears  that  Maldonado  had  drawn 
the  council  of  the  Indies  into  great  expense,  by  the  vain  pro- 
mise of  discovering  a  compass  that  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  variation,  and  of  a  method  for  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea. 
Origin  of        In  the  thirtieth  paragraph  of  his  plan  for  the  expedition, 
J^Ij^j^^        Maldonado  says  that  he  was  guided,  during  his  voyage,  by 
a  good  account   written   by  Joas  Martinez  a  Portuguese 
pilot,    and  a  native  of  the  Algarves,  but  of  whom  no  one 
knows  any  tiling.     It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
manufacturer  of  projects  was  in  possession  of  some  unknown 
description   of  the  Portuguese  voyages  through  Hudson's 
Straits,  called  the  Straits  of  Anian  by  Cortereal.*^  He  no 
doubt  combined  these  notions  with  some  hints  borrowed 
from  the  Japanese,  respecting  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.     Hence, 
this  combination  of  positions,  w  hich  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
mit, and  this  union  of  physical  characters  which  belong  to 
different  climates.^^    The  relation  of  Maldonado,  in  short,  is 
no  longer  any  thing  but  a  bibliographical  curiosity.    It  was 
such  stories  as  these  which  made  Baffin  say,!  after  having 
explored  with  the  greatest  care,   in  1615  and  1616,  all  the 
coasts  of  the  sea  which  bears  his  name,  "The  Spaniards, 
a  vain  and  jealous  people,  would  never  have  ventured  to 
publish  so  many  false  charts  and  imaginary  journals,  un- 
less, convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage, 
they  had  been  anxious  to  deprive  of  the  glory  of  the  dis- 

*  Baron  de  Lindenau,  The  probability  of  Maldonado's  Vojage  examined.   In 
Svo.  Gotha,  1812.  (In  German.) 
t  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  t.  III.  p.  843, 
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covery,  that  courageous  individual  who  should  be  the  first    IJOOK 
to  pass  it.     As  to  myself,  I  was  unable  to  renounce  this  ^^^^i* 
opinion,  so  generally  received,  until  I  was  persuaded  of  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  finding  what  I  had  so  ardently 
longed  to  discover." 

Tills  opinion  of  the  pretended  navigations  of  Maldonado 
Ferrer,  seems  to  us  to  be  still  further  confirmed  by  the  late 
discoveries  of  Parry,  since  they  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  Maldonado,  either  in  regard  to  positions  or  pliysical 
details. 

Let  us  then  acknowledge  witli  this  navigator,  and  with 
all  who  possess  any  true  knowledge,  that  the  extent  of 
America  to  the  north  is  still  unknown,  and  that  no  one  has 
sailed  round  it  on  tliat  side. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  icy  sea,  it  is  dif-  Naviga- 
ficult  to  believe  that  navigators  can  ever  explore  its  ex- frozen 
tent.  Every  where  they  have  encountered  fixed  ice,  ®^^^' 
which  has  arrested  then-  progress;  or  moveable  ice,  which  '^^  ^^^' 
threatening  to  enclose  them,  has  put  all  their  courage  to 
flight.  Captain  Wood,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  northern  passage,  found  his  further  progress  stop- 
ped at  76°  by  a  continent  of  ice,  which  united  together 
Nova-Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland.  Captain 
Souter,  on  the  contrary,  in  1780,  continued  his  course  as 
far  as  82°  6',  in  a  smooth  and  open  channel.  The  fixed 
ice,  however,  which  formed  the  sides,  beginning  to  be  de- 
tached, he  dreaded  lest  his  return  should  bo  cut  off,  and, 
accordingly,  abandoned  the  enterprise.*  Although  the 
courageous  Baflin,  and  a  few  others  have  been  able  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  bay  that  bears  his  name,  this  sea  has  been 
generally  found  closed  by  a  mass  of  fixed  ice,  of  a  hun- 
dred German  leagues  in  length,  and  containing  mountains 
four  hundred  feet  high.f  Perhaps,  James'  Island,  marked 
in  several  charts,  was  a  similar  mass  of  ice.  Captain  Wafer 
frankly  confesses  that  he  mistook  fixed  ice,  five  hundred 

*  Bacstrom's  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen.    Philosophical  Magazine,  1801, 
■*  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  Book  I.  cli.  II, 
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BOOK    feet  in  height,  for  genuine  islands.*     It  often  happens  tiiat 
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torn  up  by  the  roots,  which  produces  the  illusion  of  a  land 
covered  with  vegetation.     It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
Dutch   discovered,  to   the   east  of  Spitzbergen,  an   actual 
coast,  or  only  an  expanse  of  ice.     In  one  of  their  voyages  to 
the  north  of  Nova-Zembla,  they  found  a  bank  of  bluish-co- 
loured ice  covered   with  earth,  on  whicli  birds   built  their 
nests.f     Two  islands  of  ice  have  continued  stationary  for 
half  a  century  in  the  bay  of  Disco.     Dutch  whalers  have 
visited  them,  and  have  given  tliem  names.:}; 
Moveable       An  equal  degree  of  danger  attends  moveable  ice.     The 
shock   of  these   enormous  masses  produces  a  tremendous 
crash,  which  warns  the  seaman  how  easily  his  vessel  would 
be  crushed  to  pieces  if  it  were  caught  between  these  float- 
ing islands.^     Frequently  the  wood  that  drifts  upon  this 
sea,  and  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  speak  more  at  length, 
takes  fire  in  consequence  of  the  violent  friction  to  which  it 
is  exposed  by  the    movement  of  the   ice,  and  smoke  and 
flames  burst  forth  in  the   midst   of  eternal  winter.||     Tliis 
floating  wood   is  very  frequently   found    charred   at  both 
ends.*[|     In  winter,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  is  continually 
bursting  asunder  the  mountains  of  ice,  and  every  moment  is 
heard  the  explosion  of  these  masses,  which  yawn  into  enor- 
mous   rents.     In  spring,  the  movement  of   the  ice  more 
generally  consists  of  the  mere  overturning  of  these  mass- 
es, which   lose  their  equilibrium  in    consequence  of  one 
part  being  dissolved  before   another.     The   fog  which  en- 
velopes this  melting  ice   is   so   dense,  that  from   one  ex- 
tremity of  a  frigate,  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  other.** 

*  Wafer,  Voyage,  in  conliiniation  of  those  of  Dampier,  t.  IV.  p,  304. 

t  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  to  the  JXoith,  t.  I.  p.  47. 

X  Olafsen,  Voyage  to  IcelaiirJ,  t.  1.  p.  275.     (German  translation.) 

}  Marten's  Voyage  to  the  North,  t.  II.  p.  62.  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  to 
the  North,  1. 1,  p.  46.  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  eh.  II.  Forster,  Observa- 
tions on  Physical  Geography,  p.  64.  (in  German.) 

II  Olafsen,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  t.  I.  p.  276,  278. 

IF  Ibid.  p.  273. 

**  Account  of  the  Danish  officers,  sent  to  Greenland  in  1788. 
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At  all  seasons,  the  broken  and  accumulated  ice  in  the  chan-    book 
ncls  or  gulfs,  equally  checks  the  passage  of  the  adventurer  i-xxvi. 
on  foot,  whom  it  would  instantly  overwhelm,  and  of  the  ma- 
riner,  by  paralyzing  the  movements  of  his  vessel. 

Has  any  one  the  boldness  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  party  Obstacips 
of  travellers,  traversing  in  sledges,  this  frozen  sea,  or  the^py  ^y' 
icy  land  which  occupies  its  imagined  site?  No  doubt,  cer-'^"'^" 
tain  precautions  might  enable  man  to  respire  at  the  very  pole 
itself  j  but,  what  means  of  transport  would  conduct  him  thi- 
ther? The  country,  in  all  probability,  rugged,  and  elevated, 
like  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  New  Siberia,  would  not 
admit  of  the  passage  of  sledges.  Neither  does  marine  ice 
stretch  out  in  uninterrupted  plains.  Overturned  and  accu- 
mulated in  a  thousand  different  ways,  it  frequently  offers  to 
the  view  castles  of  crystal  in  ruins,  shattered  pyramids  and 
obelisks,  arches  and  vaults  suspended  in  the  air.  Very  of- 
ten, too,  in  order  to  cross  the  broad  and  deep  fissures,  faci- 
lities would  be  required,  with  which  the  traveller  could  not 
be  supplied.  Yet  with  what  delightful  emotions  would  he 
tread  those  regions  that  had  never  been  impressed  by  the 
foot  of  man  !  How  rich  in  curious  observations  would  be  a 
single  day  and  night  passed  at  the  pole  !  This,  however,  is 
not  the  place  to  point  out  the  arrangements  that  would  be 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  such  a  journey.  We  must 
hasten,  therefore,  to  unite  in  a  descriptive  form,  the  obser- 
vations that  have  been  already  collected.  The  second  voy- 
age of  Parry  has  added  but  little  to  those  of  which  we  were 
formerly  in  possession. 

The  north-tvest  region  of  Jlmerica,  the  first  we  shall  dc-  North- 
scribe,  in  all  probability  commences  with  the  land  of  Li-^^^^^*'^* 
aikhof,  surnamed   New  Siberia;  but,  as  this  fact  still  re- 
mains to  be  established,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  Russian 
America^  into  which  we  shall  pass  by  Bhcrsng's  Straits,  and 
the  chain  of  the  Meutian  Islands. 

These  islands  are  divided  into  several  groups,  of  which 
the  indigenous  names  are  Chao,  or  the  Meutian^  properly 
denominated  by  the  Russians,  JVegho,  or  the  Andreanowski, 
and  Kawnlang,  or  the  Fox  Islands.     But  the  custom  ha« 
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BOOK    prevailed  of  comprising  them  all  under  the  general  name  ol" 
ixxvl.  ^jjg  j^icuiian  Islands.     In  fact,  they  constitute  one  single  and 
""■^  unifpie  chain  ;   and  might  be  compared  to  the  piles  of  an 

immense  bridge,  which  has  formerly  been   thrown  across 
from  continent  to  continent.  They  describe,  between  Kamt- 
schatka,  in  Asia,  and  tiie  promontory  of  x\laska,  in  Ameri- 
ca, an  arc  of  a  circle,  which  almost  joins  the  two  lands  to- 
gether.    They  are  distinguished  into  twelve  principal  isl- 
ands, accompanied  with  a  very  great  number  of  lesser  ones, 
and  rocks.     Copper  Island,  and  Bhcring's  Isle,   are  a  little 
detached   from   the   rest,   and    approach    the    peninsula   of 
Kamtschatka.      Accordingly,  we  have   already   described 
them  when  sj)eaking  of  Siberia. 
Civil  aud        The  population  of  the  whole  of  these  islands  does  not  at 
conditio,  present  exceed  eleven  hundred  males,  of  whom,  five  hundred 
of  the  most  robust,  and  most  active,  are  employed  by  the 
Russian   hunters.     This  people  was  formerly  mucli  more 
numerous.     They  had  their  chiefs,  a  particular  government, 
and  a  national  religion.     But,  with  their  population,  the 
Russians  have  at  the  same  time  destroyed  their  manners, 
their  customs,  and  their  liberty.*     Sent  as  slaves  to  hunt 
and  to  fish,  tlicse  islanders  perish  in  great  numbers  on  the 
sea,  and  in  ill-conducted  hospitals.f 
Their  man.     The  island  which  appears  to  possess  the  greatest  number 
"^ITtm^s     of   inhabitants  is    Oonalaschka,   and  next  to  it  Sithanak, 
detailed,    which  IS  immediately  adjoining.     Tliese  islanders  are  of  a 
moderate  stature,  and  of  a  brown  complexion.     Their  face 
is  round,  their  nose  small,   and  their  eyes  black.     Their 
hair,  likewise  black,  is  harsh,  and  very  stiong.    They  have 
little  beard  on  their  chin,  but  a  great  deal  on  their  upper 
lip.     In  general,  they  pierce  their  lower  lips,  as  well  as 
the  cartilage  which  separates  the  nostrils,  and  wear  as  or- 
naments, little  carved  pieces  of  bone,  or  glass  beads.     The 
women  have  a  roundness  of  form,   without,  however,  being 

*  Sarytchevv's  Voyage,  v.  XI.  p.  22.  (In  Russian.) 

t  Laugsdorff's   Voyage  round  the  world,  v.  XI.  p.  222,  and  p.  94.    (English 
translation.) 
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pretty.  They  faltoo  tlieir  cliin,  arms,  and  cliccks.  Mild  book 
and  industrious,  they  manufacture  mats  and  baskets  with  ^^^'^'i* 
considerable  art.  They  make  curtains,  seats,  and  beds, 
of  their  mats.  Their  dress  of  bear  skin  is  worn  with 
the  hair  outermost.  The  canoes  of  Oonalaschka  are  built 
with  ingenuity.  Their  shape  is  picturesque.  Through 
the  transparent  skin  with  which  they  are  covered,  the  row- 
ers and  all  their  movements  may  be  discovered.  These 
islanders  are  addicted  to  superstitions  which  a])pear  to  re- 
semble Schamanism.*  They  do  not  make  use  of  any  mar- 
riage ceremony.  When  they  want  a  wife,  they  purchase 
her  of  her  father  and  mother  j  and  take  as  many  as  they 
can  support.  If  they  repent  of  tlieir  acquisition,  they 
give  back  the  woman  to  her  parents,  who  arc  then  obliged 
to  restore  a  part  of  the  price.  The  people  of  this  Archi- 
pelago appear  to  be  not  entirely  exempted  from  unnatural 
appetites.  They  render  honour  to  the  dead,  and  embalm 
their  bodies.  In  this  way,  a  mother  often  preserves  her 
lifeless  infant  before  she  consigns  it  to  the  earth.  The 
mortal  remains  of  their  chiefs  and  men  of  wealth,  are  not 
interred.  Suspended  in  hammocks,  they  are  gradually 
consumed  by  the  air.f  The  language  of  the  Aleutians, 
different  from  that  of  Kamtschatka,  appears  to  have  some 
analogy  with  the  idioms  of  lesso,  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 
In  the  island  of  Oomanak^  the  largest,  and  nearest  to  the 
continent,  the  Russians  have  a  Bishop,  a  monastery,  a 
small  garrison,  and  a  dock-yard  for  building  vessels. 

The  climate  is  more  disagreeable  on  account  of  its  mois-  Physical 

fiPfip    III— 

turc,  than  the  intensity  of  tlie  cold.  The  snow,  which  falls  tion. 
in  great  quantity,  does  not  disappear  till  the  month  of 
May.  Almost  all  the  islands  contain  very  lofty  mountains, 
which  are  composed  of  a  species  of  jasper,  partly  of  a 
green  and  red  colour,  but,  in  general,  of  a  yellow  tint ; 
with  veins  of  a  transparent  stone,  which  resembles  chal- 
cedony.    The  island  of   Tanaga   contains  lakes   of  fresh  Voicanoirs; 

&c, 
*  See  vol.  I.  part  I.  p.  557.  t  Georgi,  the  Russian  nations,  p.  375- 
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BOOK    >vatei'.     Tiierc  are  volcanoes  also,  some  of  which  are  extin- 

Lxxvi.   guished,  others  in  activity.     These  latter  are  found  in  the 

"  'islands  of  Takawangha,  Kanaghi,  Atchan,  and  Oomanak. 

In  this  latter  island,  in  that  of  Kanaghi,  as  well  as  in  tliat 

of  Ooiialaschka,   hoiling  springs  issue  from    tlicir  frozen 

soil,  in  which  the  natives  cook  their  meat  and  fish. 

The  only  quadrupeds  met  with  on  these  islands  are  foxes 
and  mice.  Among  the  birds,  are  observed  ducks,  partridges, 
teal,  cormorants,  gulls,  and  eagles. 

The  islands  that  are  nearest  to  America  produce  some 
pines,  larches,  and  oaks.  On  the  western  islands,  nothing 
is  met  with  but  stunted  willows.  The  verdure  exhibits 
considerable  richness.  The  mountains  produce  brambles, 
and  the  valleys  wild  rasps,  which  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  have  an  insipid  taste. 
Island  of  The  island  of  Kodiak  is  mountainous,  and  intersected 
Kociiak.  ^yj^j^  valleys.  Its  inhabitants,  who  call  themselves  Ko- 
uiaghes,  are  about  two  thousand  five  liundred  in  number, 
without  reckoning  the  Russians,  who  have  fixed  their  prin- 
cipal establisliment  here.  The  habitations  of  the  islanders 
of  Kodiak,  less  sunk  i)»  tiie  ground  than  those  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, partake,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  nature  of  caverns 
and  of  huts.  They  have  even  introduced  the  luxury  of  an 
opening,  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  women  abso- 
lutely idolize  their  children.  Some  of  them  educate  them 
in  a  very  effeminate  manner.  They  allow  their  chiefs  to 
select  them  as  tlie  objects  of  a  depraved  passion.  Tiiesc 
young  people  are  then  dressed  like  women,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  all  the  domestic  occupations  of  the  household. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  island  of  Kodiak  are 
the  alder,  an  immense  quantity  of  rasp  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  a  great  variety  of  roots,  which,  together  with 
fish,  constitute  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  interior 
of  the  island,  tl»e  pine  tree  forms  very  extensive  forests, 
and  furnishes  excellent  timber  for  building.* 

"^  Sta-hlin's  Description  of  Kodiak,  iXrc  p.  32 — VA. 
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That  part  of  the   continent   comprehended   under   the    book 
name   of  Russian  America,  the  sovereignty  of  which  has  i-xxvi. 
been  claimed  by  the  court  of  Russia,  as   a  land  first  disco- ""    .    , 

•'  .  Physical 

vered  and  occupied  by  Russian  subjects,  presents  on  every  account  of 
side  the  most  savage  and  gloomy  appearance.  Above  a  ^"^^"f^" 
range  of  hills  covered  with  pines  and  birch,  rise  naked 
mountains,  crowned  with  enormous  masses  of  ice,  which 
often  detach  themselves,  and  roll  down  with  a  dreadful 
noise  into  the  valleys  below,  which  tiiey  entirely  fill  up, 
or  into  the  rivers  and  bays,  where,  remaining  without  melt- 
ing, they  rise  in  banks  of  crystal.  When  such  a  mass 
falls,  the  crashing  forests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
scattered  to  a  distance  ;  the  eclioes  resound  along  the  shores 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  tlie  sea  rises  up  in  foam, 
sliips  experience  a  violent  concussion,  and  tlie  affrighted 
navigator,  witnesses,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a 
renewal  of  those  terrific  scenes  which  sometimes  spread 
such  devastation  in  Alpine  regions.*  Between  the  foot 
of  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  tliere  extends  a  stripe  of 
low  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  every  where  a 
black  and  marsliy  earth.  This  ground  is  only  calculat- 
ed for  producing  coarse,  though  numerous  mosses,  very 
short  grass,  vaccinias,  and  some  other  little  plants.  Some 
of  these  marshes,  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  retain 
the  water  like  a  spunge,  while  their  verdure  makes  them 
appear  like  solid  ground ;  but,  in  attempting  to  pass 
them,  the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the  mid-leg.f  Never- 
theless, the  pine  tree  acquires  a  great  size  upon  these 
gloomy  rocks.  Next  to  the  fir,  the  most  con^mon  species 
is  that  of  the  alder.  In  many  places  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  dwarf  trees  and  shi-ubs.  Upon  no  coast  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  have  there  been  remarked  such 
rapid  encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  The  trunks 
of  trees  that  had  been  cut  down  by  European  navigators, 

*=  Vancouver,    t.    V.  p.  57,  &c.      Billings    v.   XT.  p.    133,      Cook's  Third 
Voyage. 

'  Vnnernivor,  vol.  V,  n,  TG. 
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BOOK     have  bpcn  found,  and  recognised,  after  a  lapse  often  years. 
ixxvi.  xiiese  trunks  are  found  sunk  in  the  water,  with  the  earth 
■  wiii(  h  supported  tiiem. 

Indigenous  'I'l'P  inlial)itants  of  the  roast  of  Bhering's  Straits  ap- 
tribes.  ppj^p  j^  beh)ng  to  the  same  race  as  the  Tchouktches,  on 
the  opposite  coast  (»f  Asia,  although  they  are  said  to  be  at 
wai"  v\ith  them.  Their  huts,  more  numerous  thati  might 
be  supposed  in  a  similai*  cli.nate,  are  situated  along  the 
shores  <if  the  sea,  as  fai*  as  the  Kamtschathan  Giilf,*  to 
whicii  Captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Bristol^ 
because,  in  fact,  it  resesnhles  that  bay  in  England.  The 
interior  has  not  been  visited.  The  Konias  inhabit  the  east- 
ern put  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  which  is  almost  se])a- 
rated  fiom  the  continent  by  the  Lake  Schelekow.  They 
appear  to  he  of  tht-  same  race  as  the  Aleutians,  as  well  as 
the  KenaitzCf  their  neigiibours  to  the  east.  The  latter 
have  given  their  name  to  the  Kenaitzian  Gulf,  previously 
kn(»wn  under  the  name  of  CooWs  River.  Notwithstand- 
ing appearances  to  the  contrary,  no  large  river  has  been 
discovered  here.  Farther  to  the  east,  live  the  TcJiougat- 
ches,  a  peo[)le  of  an  imposing  stature,  who  speak  an  idiom 
2'esemhling  that  of  the  Tdiouktches.  The  bay,  covei-ed 
with  islands,  and  called  by  Ca|)tain  Cook  A''orton^s  Inlet, 
bears  the  name  of  the  Tchongatchean  Gnlf,  in  the  Russian 
charts.  A  river  sepaiates  this  tribe  fiom  that  of  the  0«- 
galachmiufs,  who  live  near  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
St.  Elias.  which  is  piobably  a  volcanic  peak,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  have  an  elevation  of  2,775  toises.  It  was  in 
the  environs  of  this  mountain  that  Bhering  landed,  in  the 
bay  whicii  bears  his  name,  called  in  the  idiom  of  the  indi- 
genous inhabitants,  the  bay  of  Ikatak.  The  Russians 
have  built  a  small  fort  there;  but  Sitka,  ov  Mxv  .Archangel, 
their  last  establisiiment,  is   situated  two  degrees  farther  to 

*  Or  Kamilchatskaia ;  but  the  last  syllables  are  only  the  terminations  of  the 
Russian  adjective  in  the/«?i(«me,  corresponding  to  the  substantive  guba.  It 
bpcomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  Anglicise  it.  in  order  to  make  it  correspond  with 
gulf. 
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the  south,  in  one  of  the  islands  which  Vancouver  had  de-     book 

nominated  the  Archipelago  of  King  George  III.     A  milder  i-^xvi. 

climate   allows   of  the   vigorous  2:ro\\th   of  the  pine,  the 

~  '  New  Arch- 

American  cedar,  and  several  other  trees.     Berries  of  an  angel. 

excellent  taste  are  likewise  met  wiih;  fish  is  ahnndant  and 

delicious,  and  rye  and  bailey  have  succeeded  there. 

The  warlike  and  ferocious  fColnugiSi  K'olioujes,  or  Ka-  The  Ka- 
lons;ians,  ijihahit  this  coast.  Possessing  some  fire  arms,  °"S'ans. 
they  still  carry  on  an  obstinate  war  against  the  Russians.* 
It  vvas  in  tiie  territory  of  the  Kalosigiims,  (hat  the  unfor- 
tunate La  Pevrouse  discovered  the  Port  des  Francais,  French 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  the  noble  and  unhappy 
sacrifice  of  the  brothers  La  Borde.  The  French  navi- 
gators give  the  most  favourable  account  of  ti>e  active  and 
industrious  spirit  of  the  natives.  Forging  of  iron  and  cop- 
per; working  a  kind  of  tapestry  with  the  needle;  weav- 
ing, with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  taste,  hats  and. 
baskets  of  reeds;  hewing,  scul|)turing,  and  polishing  ser- 
pentine stone ;  such  are  the  first  indications  of  the  inci- 
pient civilization  of  this  tribe.f  But,  a  strong  propensity 
to  theft,  an  indifference  to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  mar- 
riage; the  diitiness  of  their  cabins,  and  the  disgusting 
custom  of  wearing  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  slit  in  their  lower 
lip,  establishes  a  resemblance  between  them  and  tiieir  sa- 
vage neighbours,  and  the  Siberian  Russians,  who  come 
and  aggr'avate  iiei-e  all  the  evils  of  printitive  barbai'ism. 

The  fur  which    the    Russians    obtain  from    these    coun- Commerce 
tries,  is  chieSy  procuretl  from  the  sea-wulf,  as  well  as  other "j^'^^^^^' 
animals  of  the  genus  Phoca,  and   likewise  from  the  sea-ot-pany. 
ter.     These  latter  animals,  incessantly  itunted,   begin  now 
to  become   rare.     The  Indians   employed  as   hunters,  bring 
from   the  interior  of  the   continent  f(»xes  skins  of  a  blue, 
black,  and  grey  colour.     Already,  parties  of  Russian  hun- 

*  Lisicnski's    Voyage    Round    the    World,    p.    162.    (English   ti-anslation.) 
Langsdorfs  Voyage  Round  the  World,  t.  XI.  p.  217.  (English  translation.) 
t  La  Pevrouse's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  chap.  IX, 
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BOOK    ters  have  passed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  in  all  proba- 
1.XXVI.  bility,  their  numbers   are   augmented   by    Canadian    and 


American  hunters.  The  Russian  Company  of  America 
possesses  a  capital  of  L.260,000.  Those  who  are  prin- 
cipally interested  in  this  trade,  are  the  merchants  of 
Irkoutsk,  a  town  in  Siberia.  The  factories  spread  along 
the  coasts  of  the  continent,  and  upon  the  islands,  are 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  huts,,  surrounded  by 
a  palisado  of  wood.  A  single  ship  of  war  would  carry 
these  feeble  posts,  one  after  the  other,  and  would  ob- 
tain rich  booty  from  tlie  store-houses  of  the  Company. 
Even  a  party  of  resolute  Canadian  hunters  would  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose;  because  the  natives,  detest- 
ing the  Russians,  would,  doubtlessly,  join  their  enemies. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  sucii  distant  and  precarious  esta- 
blishments are  sufficiently  valuable  for  the  Russians  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  disputes  with  the  English 
and  Anglo-Americans,  which  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  continual  advance  of  the  hunters  on  both 
'  sides. 
Sriahe  "^^^  countries  that  extend  to  the  south  of  Russian  Ame- 
north-west  rica,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Califoinia,  appear  to  form  a 
region.  i^^^^  succcssion  of  piateaus,  or  very  elevated  basins,  which 
are  circumscribed  to  the  east  and  west  by  two  chains  of 
mountains,  the  most  western  of  which  is,  what  the  English 
The  rocky  have  denominated  the  Stonij,  or  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
"  at  the  foot  of  tliose  mountains  that  the  largest  rivers  of 
North  America  take  their  rise,  such  as  the  Missouri,  which 
flows  to  the  south-east ;  the  Sachatchawin,  or  Bourbon  Ri- 
ver, which  runs  to  the  east ;  and  the  Oungigah,  which  is 
lost  towards  the  north.  The  other  precipitous  face  of  the 
north-west  plateau  forms  a  great  chain  parallel  to  the  sea 
coasts,  and  always  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  distinctioji  between  the  two  chains  which 
support  the  north-west  plateau,  appears  to  us  to  result  from 
the  observations  of  those  who  have  traversed  this  country 
from  east  to  west.     Tiie  first  of  these- travellers  is  Macken- 
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»ie,  who,  in  his  map,  places  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mouu-    book 
tains  at  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  shore  of  the  i-xxvr. 
Pacific  Ocean.     These  mountains  appeared  to  him  to  rise  ~-^— — 
ahout  3000  feet  above   their   base,  which  must,  itself,  be 
\Gry  elevated  ;  since  our  traveller  experienced  a  more  intense 
degree  of  cold  there  tban  at  Fort  Chipiwyan.*       Their 
summits  were  covered  with  perpetual  snow.     He  then  de- 
scended to  a  more  temperate  valley,  through  which  flows 
the  Tahoutche  Tesse,  or  Columbia  Jiiver.-\ 

Here  is  manifestly  the  boundary  of  the  chain  of  the 
Stony  Mountains.  This  chain  continues  a  hundred  leagues 
distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or,  at  least,  eighty,  after 
allowing  something  for  the  sinuosities  and  ramifications. 

Mackenzie  then  ascended  very  lofty  mountains,  where  Maritime 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  walk  on  snow  in  the  month  of  the  north- 
June.it^  After  this,  he  descended  towards  the  sea  by  an"'^^*" 
extremely  rapid  declivity  ;  the  climate  immediately  chang- 
ed, and  the  empire  of  spring  succeeded  that  of  winter. 
Another  modern  traveller,  Captain  Vancouver,  constantly 
observed  a  very  high  chain  of  mountains  which  closely 
bordered  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and  in  many  places 
were  covered  w-ith  perpetual  snow.  La  Peyrouse,  Cook, 
Dixon,  and  all  the  other  navigators,  perceived  this  mari- 
time chain  of  the  north-west,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast,  from  Cook's  Inlet  to  New  Albion,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1000  leagues.  Even  the  peninsula  of  California  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  the  extremity  of  this  great 
chain,  disengaged  from  its  secondary  branches  and  terraces, 
or  lower  ridges,  which,  in  New  Albion,  somewhat  conceal 
its  direction. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  our  description,  we  shall  Divisions 
adopt  the  nomenclature  of  Captain  Vancouver.     According  fo "vm-^ 
to  the  maps  of  this  able  observer,  JVexv  Georgia  is  situ-  couver. 
ated  between  the  45°  and  50°  of  north  latitude.     Its  limits 
towards  the  interior  are  not  determined.     The   Gulph  of 

*  Mackenzie's  Travels,  (French  translation,)  t.  XI.  p.  274—310,  &c. 
1  Ibid.  p.  339—345.  %  Ibid.  t.  III.  p.  145—151, 
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uooK     Georgia  is  very  considerable,  and  communicates  with  the 

XXXVI.  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  south   by  Claaset's  Strait,  which  is 

supposed  to  be  that  of  Juan  de  Fyxa^  and  to  the  north,  by 

Queen  Charh)tte's  Strait.     Tlie  river    Columbia  traverses 

the  southern  part  and  interior  of  this  division. 

Quadra  and  Vancouver  Ishmd,  better  iinown  under  tiie 
name  of  JVootka,  is  situated  ojjposite  New  Georgia.  The 
English  have  an  establishm'nt  irj  Nootka  Sound. 

JVew  Hanover  extends  fi-orn  the  50th  to  the  54th  parallel. 
In  front  of  its  coasts  are  situated  the  Fleurien  Islands,  dis- 
covered and  named  by  M.  La  Peyrouse,  but  unintentionally 
deprived  of  tlieir  appellation,  by  Vancouver,  in  assigning 
them  to  the  Princess  Royal  of  England.  To  the  north,  there 
are  two  arnis  of  the  sea  which  penetrate  very  far  into  the 
land,  and  have  been  called  Inchbrook's  Canal,  and  Gard- 
ner's Canal.  The  great  island  of  Queen  Charlotte  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  coast  of  New  Hanover,  by  a  broad  channel, 
or  arm  of  the  ocean.  The  southern  promontory  of  this 
island  was  named  Cape  Hector  by  La  Peyrouse,  and  Cape 
St.  James  by  Vancoiner. 

JV(2W  Cornwall  extends  from  the  54th  to  the  57th  parallel. 
It  comprehends  a  number  of  islands,  ilesignated  under  the 
name  of  Pitt's,  or  the  Prince  oj  Wales's  Archipelago.  The 
coast  is  completely  intersected  by  friths,  or  clianuels,  which 
penetrate  very  far  into  the  country,  especially  the  Portland 
channel ;  but  no  river  of  any  le  jgth  has  yet  been  discovered. 
The  currents  of  water  that  have  been  met  with  scarcely 
merit  the  name  of  rivuhts. 

JVew  JSTorJolk  runs  as  far  as  the  60th  parallel.  To  the 
south  it  comprehends  Mmiraltij  Island,  and  King  George's 
Archipelago  ;  but,  as  the  Russians  no'v  occupy  these  coasts, 
and  the  name  of  tlie  natives,  (the  Kolioujes.)  is  known,  the 
English  denomination  will  jirobably  soon  disappear. 

JVew  Georgia  presents  the  prospect  of  a  moderately  ele- 
vated coast,  agreeably  diversified  by  hills,  meadows,  little 
woods,  and  brooks  at  fresh  water.  But  behind  these  banks 
rise  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow.    Mount  Bai- 
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iiier  and  Mount  Ohjmpus  tower  at  a  tlistance   above  the    book 
other  summits.     The  fornici"  is  discernible  at  the  distance  I'Xxvi. 
of  a  hundred   ffeosfranhical   miles.*     Very  rich  minerals  of 

°      °     .'        .  ,         ,  c^  c      Mountains. 

iron  appear  to  exist  m  eieat  abundance.  Stones,  tor  ^  , 
building,  quartz,  gun-flints,  a  g;reat  vaiioty  of  calcareous  tions. 
and  argillaceous  soils,  and  manganese  are  met  vith.  A 
luxuriant  vegetation  indicates  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
forests  contain  immense  quantities  of  the  fir  with  yew  leaves, 
the  white  pine,  toiiramahac,  poplar  of  Canada^  a»bor  vit£e, 
common  yew,  black  and  common  oak.  American  ash,  hazel, 
sycamore,  sugar-maple,  mountain  and  Pennsylvanian  ma- 
ple. Oriental  strawberry,  American  al<hr,  common  wil- 
low, black  alder  of  Canada,  and  the  cherry  tree  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  quadrupeds  present  nothing  remarkable.  Bears 
have  been  seen,  as  well  as  the  fallow  deer  of  Virginia,  and 
foxes,  but  neither  the  bison,  nor  the  musk  ox,  these  animals 
not  appearing  to  pass  the  chain  of  the  rocky  mountains  in 
the  northern  latitudes.  Among  other  sea  birds  have  been 
recognised  black  gulls,  similar  to  those  of  New  Holland 
and  New  Zealand.  Among  the  land  birds  there  is  a  spe- Unknown 
cies  of  the  hunting  bird,  the  brown  eagle,  and  the  eagle  "^  ' 
with  a  white  head,  the  swallow  fisher,  some  very  pretty 
varieties  of  the  woodpecker,  and  an  unknown  bird,  resem- 
bling the  heron,  but  four  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  body 
as  large  as  that  of  the  turkey .f 

In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Newintoiov 
Georgia,  we  must  accompany  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke.i  "'^^'^*^ 
These  American  travellers  having  quitted  their  boats  on  the 
Missouri,  on  the  18th  August,  embarked  again  on  the  7th 
of  October,  at  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  upon  the 
river  Kooskooskee^  in  boats  which  they  themselves  had  con- 
structed. During  this  part  of  their  journey,  hunger  and 
cold  combined  together  to  aggravate  their  sufferings.     The 

*  Vancouver,  t.  III.  p.  3,  and  35,  edit.  8vo.  t  Ibid.  p.  7. 

X  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Missouri  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Washington,  1814, 
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BOOK  salmon  had  ceased  to  frequent  the  rivers,  and  horse's  llesh 
I.XXVI.  y.,^^  often  their  principal  food.  Tlie  intensity  of  the  cold 
is  easily  explained,  by  the  elevation  of  the  country,  and  the 
height  of  the  mountains.  In  the  place  at  which  the  Ame- 
ricans quitted  the  Missouri,  they  had  a  prospect  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  in  the  middle  of  summer,  situated 
in  between  45^  and  47""  of  latitude,  whence  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  summits  of  these  mountains  rise  into  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  This  region  commences  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  same  latitude,  at  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  even  admitting  that  the  more 
intense  cold  of  North  America  brings  tins  region  farther 
south,  we  may  allow  these  mountains  a  height  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  During 
Pretended  their  passage  across  the  mountains,  it  would  appear  that 
this  expedition  did  not  discover  any  trace  of  volcanoes: 
for  the  detonations  which  occasioned  them  so  much  as- 
tonishment, no  doubt  proceeded  from  the  bursting  of 
glaciers,  or  from  avalanches,  which  were  detached  from 
the  mountains.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season 
that  they  arrived  at  tlie  Columbia,  after  which  they  had 
heavy  falls  of  rain  both  day  and  night.  The  little  cloathing 
and  bedding.  Ihat  had  escaped  all  the  adventures  which  they 
had  encountered  up  to  this  moment,  now  fell  in  pieces,  and 
could  no  longer  be  made  use  of.  Their  courage  did  not 
Details  sink,  hovvevpr,  under  so  many  reverses.  The  waters  of 
the  Cohlm- the  Kooskooskce  are  as  limpid  as  crystal.  At  the  place 
^'^*  where  it  falls  into  the  river  Lewis,  another  branch  of  the 

Columbia,  the  Kooskooskee  is  180  yards  broad.  The  river 
Lewis,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia,  is  575  yards, 
and  the  Colunibia  itself  960  in  breadth.  A  little  below 
their  junction,  the  latter  river  acquires  a  breadth  from  one 
to  three  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  the 
country  presents  nothing  but  a  succession  of  plains,  with- 
out trees,  and  is  merely  sprinkled  over  with  a  few  willow 
bushes.  Still  lower  down  rapid  currents  are  met  with, 
and  there  are  even  very  considerable  cascades.  The  most 
rapid  of  these  currents  is  that  of  a  channel  not  more  than 
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forty-five  yards  in  breadth,  in  which  all  the  w^aters  of  the    book 
Columbia  ai'C  pent  up.     Our  travellers  cleared  this  danger-  ^^^^^* 
ous  passage  in  their  canoes,  below  which  the  river  flows  in  ~" 

a  smooth  and  tranquil  stream,  and  they  found  themselves  in 
a  charming  and  fertile  valley,  shaded  by  lofty  forest  trees, 
intersected  by  small  lagoons,  and  possessing  a  soil  suscepti- 
ble of  every  kind  of  cultivation.  The  trees  are  remarkable 
for  the  greatest  beauty.  The  fir  rises  sometimes  to  a  height  Gigantic 
of  300  feet,  and  even  attains  a  circumference  of  forty-five  "^' 
feet.  These  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  combine  ele- 
gance with  majesty,  their  columns  sometimes  towering  200 
feet  high  before  they  divide  into  branches.  Some  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia  might  pass  for  large 
rivers.  One  of  them,  the  Mtdlnomah,  which  issues  from  the 
rocky  mountains  towards  the  south-east,  and  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Rio-del-Norte,  is  very  broad,  and,  in  ma- 
ny places,  exceeds  twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  even  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  in  the  bed  of  the  Co> 
lumbia,  and  of  the  last  mentioned  river,  a  great  number 
of  erect  trunks  of  pine  trees  are  firmly  rooted  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water,  although,  in  many  places,  the  river  is 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  no  where  less  than  ten.  Judging  from 
the  shattered  state  in  which  these  trees  were  found,  they 
must  have  been  in  this  condition  fully  20  years.  It  might 
hence  be  concluded  that  the  bed  of  this  river  has  undergone 
great  changes.  The  observations,  however,  which  have 
been  collected  during  this  first  expedition,  are  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  us  with  any  satisfactory  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Among  the  islands  of  New  Georgia,  that  of  Nootka  alone  Wootka 
merits  attention.    Black  granite,  mica,  grit  for  grindstones,  i^^^'^^'* 
and  hematites   are  found  there.*     The  vegetable  earth  in 
some  places  forms  a  bed  of  two  feet  in  thickness.     One  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  milder  climate  here  than  on 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  t.  III.  p.  73.  8vo.  editisr. 
VOL.   Y.  5 
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the  eastern  coast  of  America  in  the  same  latitude.  In  the 
month  of  April,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  never  below 
"48°  (luring  the  night,  and,  in  the  day,  it  rose  to  60^  The 
grass  was  already  a  foot  in  length.*  The  climate  is  as 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees  as  that  of  the  continent. 

What  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  not  to  have 
taken  possession  of  this  agreeable  and  fertile  country ;  a 
country  which,  being  situated  in  the  rear  of  their  colonies, 
might,  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  masters,  become  a  military 
and  commercial  post  of  the  highest  importance  !  Already 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  have  formed  a  commercial 
company,  for  the  furs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  principal 
establishment  of  which,  situated  14  miles  from  Cape  Disap- 
jmintmejit,  is  called  Fort  Mtoria.j 

That  part  of  JVew  Hanover  which  borders  upon  the  open 
sea,  resembles  New  Georgia,  both  in  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  the  structure  of  its  soil.  Pine  trees,  maple, 
birch,  and  apple  trees,  are  met  with  there.  Near  Fitx> 
Hughe's  Straitf  the  coast  consists  of  perpendicular  rock, 
divided  by  crevices,  in  which  a  very  inflammable  turf  is 
found,  and  pine  trees  of  moderate  tbickness.:j:  The  inte- 
rior of  J^ew  Hanover  was  visited  in  1793  by  Mackenzie. 
The  great  river  Tacoutch'-Tesse  descends  from  the  rocky 
mountains,  and  often  rolls  its  rapid  course  between  walls  of 
perpendicular  rock.  The  mountains  arc  covered  with  snow, 
which,  in  some  places,  even  descends  so  low  that  the  road 
passes  over  it  in  the  middle  of  summer.  These  mountains 
descend  abruptly  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  rivers 
that  flow  to  the  west  have  no  great  length  of  course.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes  ;  and  sinks  or  tunnels,  of  a  regu- 
lar conical  form,  such  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  calcare- 
ous countries.^ 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  p.  57. 

t  National  Intelligencer,  an  American  Journal,  June  22, 181S. 
I  Vancouver,  t.  II.  p.  174—173. 

*  Mackenwe's  Voyage,  t.  III.  p.  103.  M.OastetaVtrans5lation. 
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The  same  luxuriant  vegetation  is  observed  here  as  in  book 
New  Georgia.  The  pines  and  birch  trees  compose  forests,  ^^^V'* 
on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country.  Upon  the 
lower  mountains,  the  cedar  is  met  with,  or  rather  the  cy- 
press, of  so  enormous  a  size,  as  sometimes  to  measure 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  alder  rises  forty 
feet  high,  before  it  sends  ofTany  branches.  There  are  also 
poplars,  firs,  and  probably  many  other  useful  trees.*  The 
wild  paisnip  grows  in  abundance  round  the  lakes,  and  its 
roots  fui-nish  a  nourishing  food.  The  rivers  contain  trout, 
carp,  and  salmon.  The  latter  of  these  fish  are  caught  near 
dykes,  constructed  across  the  river,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  salmon  fishery  of  Norway. 

t/Vew  Coniwaii  experiences  a  much  more  intense  degree  ^^w  Com- 
of  cold,  than  the  two  preceding  countries.  At  53°  30', 
upon  Gardner's  Channel,  which,  it  is  true,  penetrates  very 
far  into  the  country,  mountains  are  seen,  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  never  to  melt.f  Nearer  the  sea,  the 
climate,  becoming  milder,  allows  forests  of  pine  to  co- 
ver the  naked  and  steep  rocks.  The  strawberry  plant, 
cornelle  shrub,  gooseberry  bush,  amd  the  plant  called  the 
Labrador  tea,  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Hot 
springs  have  been  discovered ;  and  there  is  an  island  en- 
tirely composed  of  slate  ;j:  and  a  curious  rock,  shaped  like 
an  obelisk,  has  been  denominated  the  JVew  Eddystone. 
Floating  wood  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
this  coast. 

In  the  islands  which  Vancouver  has  designated   by  the  ^'^°''g^".i- 
names  of  George   the   Third's  Archipelago,   and   Mmiralty  ?ahy 
Islands,  the  soil,  although  rocky,  contains  several  crevices,  ^^'^"'^^• 
stripes,  and  little  plains,  which  support  magnificent  forests 
of  pine  and  other  lofty  trees;  and  no   where  is   perpetual 
snow  discovered.     This  incontestibly  proves  that  it  is  the 
elevation  of  the  soil  that  renders  tije  climate  of  the  conti- 
nent so  severe. 

*  Mackeuzie's  Voyage,  p.  99,  ISO,  247.  t  Vancouver,  t.  III.  p.  274 . 

\  Vc^.m-ouver,  p.  339, 
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Lxxvr.  travellers  have   had   an   opportunity  of  observing   the  in- 

'  (li^cnous  inhabitants.     These  savasccs  call  themselves  Wak- 

Indigenous        7  •      1     •    1      •         1  ■  •  .  n 

tribes.  us/i.  J  hcir  height  IS  above  the  inuldle  stature,  and  they 
1  he  w ak-  jjj.g  j^f  a  muscuJar  fi-aine.  Their  features  are  charac- 
terised by  a  piominenre  of  the  cheek-bones.  Their  face  is 
often  very  much  compressed  above  the  cheeks,  and  appears 
to  sink  abruptly  between  the  temples.  Their  nose,  fiat  at 
the  base,  is  marked  by  wide  nostrils,  and  a  round  point. 
Their  forehead  is  low ,  their  eyes  small  and  black,  and  their 
lips  broad,  thick,  and  round,  in  general,  they  are  entirely 
destitute  of  beard,  or,  at  most,  have  only  a  small  thin  tuft  at 
the  point  of  their  chin.  This  deliriency,  however,  is,  per- 
haps, owing  to  an  artificial  cause;  for,  some  of  them,  and, 
especially  their  old  men,  have  busliy  bcaids,  and  even  mus- 
tachios.  Their  eye-brows  are  scantily  supplied  with  hair, 
and  are  always  straight;  but  they  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  very  harsh,  and  very  strong  hair  on  their  head, 
which,  without  a  single  exception,  is  black  and  straight,  and 
floats  on  tlieir  shoulders.  A  coarse  dress  of  linen,  with  a 
covering  from  the  skin  of  the  bear  or  sea  otter,  red,  black, 
and  white  pigments,  with  which  they  besmear  their  body, 
the  whole  of  their  ordinary  costume,  in  short,  forms  the  im- 
Their  war- aoje  of  wretcJicduess  and   ignorance.     Their  war-dress  is 

diess. 

extraordinary.  They  muffle  up  their  head  with  pieces  of 
Wood,  carved  into  tl»e  representation  of  eagles,  wolves,  and 
poi'poises'  heads.  Several  families  live  together  in  the  same 
hut,  the  wooden  half  partitions  of  w  hich  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stable.  Some  of  their  woollen  stuffs,  although 
manufactured  w  itiiout  a  loom,  are  very  good,  and  are  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  a  brilliant  colour.  They  carve 
clumsy  statues  of  wood. 

Their  light  canoes,  which  arc  fiat  and  broad,  bound  over 
the  waves  in  the  steadiest  manner,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  outrigger,  or  balance  board,  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  canoes  of  the  American  tribes,  and  those  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  islands  of 
Oceanica. 
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The  apparatus  of  which  they  make  use  in  liunfmg  and     book 
fishing,  is  equally  ingenious  and   well  executed.     A   kind  I'XXVi. 
of  oar,  furnished   with   teeth,  with    which    they    hook  the       ; 
fish,  is  particularly  noticed.     This  weapon,  as  well  as  the  i„,i  appa- ' 
javelins  with  which  they  strike  the  whale,  announce  a  high  '^^^^'*' 
inventive   genius.     The  javelin  is  coni])osed   of  a  ])iecc  of 
bone,  furnished  with  two  barbs,  in  whicli  is  fixed  the  oval- 
cutting  edge  of  a  large  nuiscle-shcll,  wliich  forms  the  point. 
Two  or  three  fathoms  of  cord  are  attaciied  to  it.     In  order 
to  throw  this  weapon,  they  use  a  stick,  12  or  15  feet  in 
length,  with  the  line  attached  to  one  extremity,   and  the 
javelin  to  the  other,  so  as  to  detach  it  from  the  stick,  like  a 
buoy,  when  the  atiimal  escapes.* 

The  tribes  that  inhabit  New  Georgia,  differ  in  stature,  Tribes  of 
manners,  and  mode  of  living;  but  in  their  characteristic ^l'^^/"'^,, 
features,  they  quite   resemble    the   inhabitants  of  NootkaofNew 
Sound.      The  apparent   depopulation    of  the   environs    of  '^°'S'a 
Port   Discovery,   is   singularly   contrasted    with   the   great 
number  of  skulls  and  other  human  bones,  \Nhich  have  been 
found   collected    together  here,  as  if  all    the   neighbouring 
tribes  had   made   this  their  common    cemetery. f     Messrs. 
Lewis  and    Clarke   have  observed    the   inliabitants  of  the 
interior.      In  descending  the  rocky    mountains,    they  saw 
several  tribes,  who  have  the  habit  of  flattening  the  heads  F'lat'ened 
of  their  children,  at  a  very  early  period  of  infancy.     The 
Solkoiiks  have  their  heads  flattened  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  top  of  the  head  is  placed   in  a  perpendicular  line  to 
their  nose.     The  idioms  of  these  tribes  differ  as  much  as 
their  features.      The  language  of  the  Enuchuis   is  under- 
stood by  all  the  tribes  that  inhabit   the  Columbia,  above 
its  great  fall ;  but  near  the  coast,  it  is  not  understood,  and 
they  make   use   of  the   idiom   of  the   Ecliilluis,   which   is 
completely   different.     The   language  of  the  Killamaks   is 
very  widely  diffused  among  the  tribes  that  live  to  the  south, 
between  the   coast  and   the  river  Multnomah.     The  Kou- 
kouseSf  who  border  on  the  Killamuks,  but  live  farther  in 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  ;jai«ni.  t  Vancouver,  t.  II.  p.  I4,  se?. 
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the  interior,  are  of  another  race,  are  fairer,  and  have  not 
their  heads  flattened.  In  general,  the  colour  of  all  these 
'tribes,  whether  they  have  round  or  flat  heads,  is  of  a 
brown  copper  hue,  and  is  clearer  than  that  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  Woman  is  not  degraded  as 
among  nations  of  hunters  ;  but  is  tieated  with  considerable 
attention  hy  tiiis  people,  who  subsist  by  fishing.  The  sea 
air  destroys  their  eyes  and  teetli.  The  tribes  who  live  near 
the  great  fall  of  the  Columbia,  build  their  houses  of  wood, 
a  degree  of  industry  which  is  not  met  with  in  the  immense 
tract  of  country  between  this  fall  and  Saint  Lewis.* 

Some  tribes  of  JVew  Hanover,  observed  bv  Mackenzie, 
present  to  us  several  characteristic  features,  w  hich  recall  to 
our  recollection  the  islanders  of  Otaheite  and  Tongataboo. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Salmon  River,  or,  as  they  them- 
selves call  it,  Annah-you-Tesse,  live  under  a  despotic  go- 
rernment.f  They  have  two  religious  festivals ;  the  one  in 
spring,  the  other  in  autumn.:|:  In  their  solemn  entertain- 
ments, they  spread  mats  before  their  guests,  while  the 
people  are  seated  in  front  in  a  semicircle.  They  mark  their 
jfriendship  for  an  individual  by  clothing  him  with  their 
own  dress,  to  which  they  sometimes  add  the  offer  of  their 
place  in  the  conjugal  bed.§  But  these  characteristic 
manners  are  likewise  met  witli  among  many  other  tribes 
of  America  and  Asia.  These  tribes  are  generally  of  a 
middling  stature,  strong,  and  muscular,  have  round  faces, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  small,  reddish-grey  eyes,  and  a 
complexion  of  an  olive-copper  colour.  Their  head  as- 
sumes a  conical  shape,  in  consequence  of  continual  pres- 
sure from  infancy.  Their  hair  is  of  a  deep  brown.  They 
make  their  dress  of  a  kind  of  stuff"  composed  of  cedar  bark, 
and  sometimes  interlaced  with  otter  skin.  They  are 
clever  sculptors.  Their  temples  are  supported  by  wooden 
pillars,  carved  into  caryatides.  Some  of  these  figures 
are  in   an   upright  posture,  in   the  attitude  of  conquer- 


*  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels. 
j  Mackenzie,  t.  III.  p.  170, 


+  Mackenzie,  t.  III.  p.  271. 
l>  Ibid.  p.  IR!. 
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oi's ;  others  are  stooping,  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  with    book 
their  load.*  ^^xvi. 

The  Sloud-Couss  Indians  inhabit  that  part  of  the  country  ^ 
where  the  higli  chain  of  mountains  that  border  the  sea  be-Couss 
gins  to  sink  towards  the  basin  of  the  river  Tacoutche-Tesse.  '"'''^nS' 
These  Indians  possess  an  agi'ceable  pliysiognomy,  evince  a 
great  love  of  cleanliness,   and  do  not  ill-treat  their  women. 
They  preserve  the  bones  of  their  parents  enclosed  in  chests, 
or  suspended  on  posts.f     Though  faithful  guardians  of  the 
property  deposited  witli  them  by  travellers,  they  endeavour 
to  steal  whatever  they  find  in  the  possession  of  those  very 
strangers.:]: 

The  Indians  named   J^anscoud,  or  of  the  Cascade,  the  The  At- 
J^agailerSf  and  the  Mnahs^  inhabit  the  summit  of  Tacoutche-       "'    '^' 
Tesse.     Among  their  various  idioms,  there  are  some  that 
resemble  the  languages  of  the  Chipiwans,  and  other  nations 
of  Canada. 

Vancouver  saw  villages  on  the  coast  that  were  built  upon 
a  sort  of  artificial  terrace,  the  representation  of  which,  as 
given  in  the  atlas  of  this  traveller,  reminds  one  a  little  of 
the  Hippas  of  New  Zealand.  The  village  of  Chelaskys, 
situated  in  Johnston's  Strait,  although  composed  of  misera- 
ble huts,  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  which  appear  to  have 
a  hieroglyphical  meaning.  This  description  of  painting  is 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  tiic  north-western  coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tchinkitane  Bay^  called  by  the  Eng-  Tchinki- 
lish  JVorfolk  Bay,  in  King  George's  Archipelago,  resemble,  ^^"^  ^"" 
in  stature  and  figure,  those  of  Nootka;  but  their  coarse, 
harsh  hair,  establishes  a  likeness  between  them  and  the 
more  northern  nations  and  the  Esquimaux.  The  young  peo- 
ple pluck  out  their  beard,  but  the  old  allow  it  to  grow. 
Their  women  wear  an  extraordinary  kind  of  ornament, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  two  mouths ;  it 
consists  of  a  small  piece  of  wood,  which  they  force  into  the 

*  Mackenzie,  t.  III.  p,  179. 

+  Mackenzie,  p.  109,  &c.  ilbid.  p.  28fi. 
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BOOK  flesli  below  their  under  lip.-*  These  people  show  a  great 
liXxvi.  (]gj^j  (jf  address  in  their  manner  of  carrying  on  trade,  and 
arc  exceedingly  courageous  in  the  whale  fishery.  Their 
tanning,  carving,  paintisig,  and  other  arts,  prove  them  to  be 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  people.  They  preserve  the 
heads  of  their  dead  in  a  kind  of  sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with  polished  stones. f 
Their  re-        Thc  moral  sketch  which  we  have  now  traced  of  the  tribes 

semblance       « -,.-         ^  .  i  -».-         tt  i     .  ,i     • 

to  the  ot  JNew  beorgia  anci  JNew  Hanover,  proves  that  their  genms 
Aztecs.  j,j^t5  Ijppj,  developed  during  many  ages  of  liberty.  We  must 
allow  that  in  the  idioms,^  manners,  and  belief  of  these 
tribes,  there  is  some  similitude  with  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexi- 
cans. Whicli  of  these  two  nations  is  thc  source  of  the  other  ? 
Judicious  criticism  suggests  that,  to  place  the  cradle  of 
Mexican  civilization  in  the  midst  of  tribes  of  fishermen, 
would  be  to  hazard  an  important  conclusion  from  a  small 
number  of  equivocal  facts.  Another  hypothesis,  altogether 
absurd  and  contemptible,  considers  them  as  a  colony  of  tiie 
Malays  of  Polynesia,  with  whom  they  have  not  the  slight- 
est physical  resemblance. 

*Marchaiicl's  Voyage,  t.  I.  p.  24S. 

t  Dixon's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  (English)  p.  181. 

:j:  Scarcely,  in  idiom,  ^'ater  gives  several  dialects  of  each,  but  nothing  can 
be  more  dissimilar  than  the  Aztec  and  New  Georgian.  Thc  latter  wants  the 
great  American  characters  of  epenthesis  and  composition,  Mithridates,  Von 
Adelunc.  III.  65.  225— 23S.— Tr. 
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Uegions  of  the  JVortJh  and  JVorth-East ;  or  the  Country 
on  Mackenzie'' s  River,  and  the  Countrtj  round  Hud- 
son's Bay;  Labrador,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Spitci- 
hergen. 

When  we  quit  the    north-west  region,  cross  the   Rocky    book 
Mountains,  and   approach  towards  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  lxxvii. 

unknown  frozen  seas,    we  perceive  an   immense  country, • 

intersected  with  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers,  to  a  greater  ^.^I'f'^^^ 
extent  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Few  mountains  rise  above  this  savage  and 
icy  plain.  The  numerous  waters  of  these  countries  may 
be  reduced  to  two  classes;  some  flow  towards  the  un- 
known seas  of  the  north,  others  roll  their  tributary 
streams  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Among  the  former,  we  observe 
the  river  Miapescorv,  or  the  Rein-Deer;  and  the  Oungi- 
gah,  or  the  River  of  Peace.  The  first  of  these  comes  from 
the  south,  and  loses  itself  in  the  lake  of  the  mountains,  or 
lake  Athapescow;  the  second  descends  from  the  plateau 
of  the  north-west.    When  high,  it  flows  over  into  the  lake 


view. 
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BOOK    Athapescow ;  but  when  it  is  low,  it  receives  the  waters  of 
XXXVII.  ^Ijjj^  ij^jjg^     rpjjg  ujjitej  ,.ivp|.  bears  the  name  of  the  Slave 

77     ,  ,     River,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Slave  Lake,  from  winch 
Mackeii-     issues   Mackenzie's    River,  that  runs  towards  a  northern 
zie saver,  g^^^  ^j.  g^^jj^  hitherto  little  explored.     Lately,  indeed,  as 
was  noticed  in  the  former  Book,*  the  adventurous  Frank- 
lin   surveyed  600  miles  of  its  coast,  proceeding  from   the 
mouth   of  Copper-Mine  River,  almost  directly  to  the  east- 
Ward,   in   the  parallel  of  67°   30   north.     At  the  warmest 
season  of  the  polar  year,  tlie  greater  part  of  it  was  girt 
with  ice,  and  the  land  almost  constantly  covered  with  snow. 
The  water  approached  so  much  to  the  saltness  of  the  sea, 
that  this  experienced  mariner  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to    remark    any  appreciable  difference.     Tides   were 
also  observed.     It  abounds  in  islands,  and  no  coast  known 
affords  more  numerous  or  deeper  indentations  into  the  sur- 
rounding land.     To  these  dreary  regions,  even  the  hardiest 
Indian   hunters   refused   to   accompany  the  English,  who, 
nevertheless,  met  with  frequent  traces  of  Esquimaux,  a  race 
which,  diminutive  in  stature  and  deficient  in  courage,  every 
where  seeks  shelter  amid  the  desolation  of  the  pole.f    Slave 
lake,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  is 
sprinkled    with  islands    tliat    are   covered   with   trees  re- 
sembling the    mulberry.     Mackenzie    found   them   loaded 
with  ice  in  the  middle  of  June.     All  the  lakes  and  rivers 
in  this  district  unite  to  form  one  uninterrupted   current  of 
water,  extending  above  600  leagues  in  length,  and  have  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  magnificent  rivers  of  Siberia. 
One   is   tempted    to  inquiie,  v\hy    do  such  superb  streams 
waste  their  feitilising   waters  upon  these  fntzen  deserts? 
They  manifest  the  power,  and,  we  cannot  douht,  the  wis- 
dom of  their  Creator. 

The  Copper-Mine  river,  discovered  by  Hearne,  likewise 
flows  towards  the  north,  but  is  only  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  from  frequent  falls  and  narrows,  is  scarcely  navigable, 

*  Page  45.  t  Franklin's  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  189 — SGi,  passim. 
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even  by  canoes,  near  its  opening  into  the  Polar  sea.     Among    book 
the   crowd  of  lakes  that  lie   in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  l-xxvii. 
Hudson's   Bay,    but   which,   nevertheless,  have   no  outlet,  — — — " 
lake  Bobaunt  is  particularly  noticed. 

Mississippi,  or  Churchill  river,  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  Rivers  of 
Bay,  but  is  connected,  by  nifans  of  lakes,  with  the  river  g"^^°"^ 
Atliapeskow,  an  invaluable  communication,  if  it  had  taken 
place  ill  a  more  temjtciate  clin)ate.  The  hydsograpliical 
system  of  Hudson's  Bay  extends  very  far  to  the  south- 
west, which  obliges  us  to  include  within  our  northern  aone, 
those  regions  that  were  formerly  comi)rised  under  tlie  vague 
denomination  of  Canada.  Two  considerable  rivers  that 
come  from  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains,  form  the 
river  Saschaschawan,  which,  after  being  interrupted  by 
a  great  rapidy  (it  is  thus  that  the  Canadians  name  a 
long  fall  of  water,  with  a  gentle  slope,)  descends  into  the 
lake  Winipeg,  a  lake  of  more  than  sixty  leagues  in  length, 
by  thirty  or  forty  broad.  Its  banks  are  shaded  by  the 
sugar-maple,  and  poplar;  and  it  is  surniunded  by  fertile 
plains,  which  produce  the  rice  of  Canada.*  This  lake,  Winipeg, 
which  likewise  receives  the  great  river  Jlssiniboins,  or  .^s-Lake"^  °" 
sinibonis,  united  to  the  Red  River,  discharges  itself  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  by  the  rivers  J<°elson  and  Severn.  The 
lake  Winipeg  is  the  lake  Bourbon  oi  the  French ;  and  the 
river  Bourbon  is  composed  of  the  Saschaschawan  and  the 
Nelson. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  is  felt  even  under  Rigour  or 
the  57th  parallel  of  latitude;  the  ice  on  the  ri\ers  is  eight  ^^^ '^''^ 
feet  thick ;  brandy  freezes,  and,  in  consequeni  e  ot  the  cold, 
the  rocks  split  with   a   tremendous  noise,   fully   equal   to 
that   of   heavy    artillery,    and     the    shattered    fragments 
fly    to    an   astonishing    distance.      The    temperature    ofAtmospiie- 
the  air  is  subject  to  the  most  capricious  v  ariations.     Rain  J,o,^g^^^^ 
suddenly  overtakes  you,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  are 
admiring  the  serenity  of  a  cloudless  sky  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sun  will  sometimes  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 

*  Zizania  aquatica. 
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BOOK  midst  of  the  heaviest  showers;  and  at  Its  rising  and  setting, 
XXXVII.  jg  prcrcded,  or  followed,  by  a  cone  of  yellowish  light. 
The  aurora  borealis  slieds  in  this  climate  a  light  which, 
soiiietimes  mild  and  serene,  sometimes  dazzling  and  agi- 
tated, equals  that  of  the  full  moon,  and  in  both  cases  is 
contrasted,  by  its  bluish  reflection,  with  the  colour  of  fire 
^\hicIl  sparkles  in  the  stars. 
Barrenness  These  imposing  scenes,  however,  serve  only  to  augment 
of  the  soil,  ^j^^  s„iejTin  melancholy  of  the  desert.  Nothing  can  be  more 
frightful  than  the  environs  of  Hudson's  Bay.  To  which- 
soever side  wc  direct  our  view,  we  perceive  nothing  but 
land  incapable  of  receiving  any  sort  of  cultivation,  and 
precipitous  rocks  that  rise  to  the  very  clouds,  and  yawn  into 
deep  ravines  and  barren  valleys,  into  which  the  sun  never 
penetrates,  and  are  rendered  inaccessible  by  masses  of  ico 
and  snow  that  seem  never  to  melt.  The  sea  in  this  bay  is 
open  only  from  the  commencement  of  July  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  even  then,  the  navigator  very  often  en- 
counters ice-bergs,  which  expose  him  to  considerable 
embarrassment.  At  the  very  time  that  he  imagines  himself 
at  a  distance  from  these  floating  rocks,  a  sudden  squall,  or 
a  tide,  or  current,  strong  enough  to  carry  away  the  vessel, 
and  render  it  unmanageable,  all  at  once  hurries  him  amongst 
an  infinite  number  of  masses  of  ice,  which  appear  to  cover 
the  whole  bay.* 
Fisheries.  Hudson's  Bay  affords  only  a  small  quantity  of  fish,  and 
all  attempts  at  the  whale-fishery  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Shell  fish  are  likewise  scarce.  But  the  lakes,  even  those 
farthest  to  the  north,  abound  in  excellent  fish,  such  as  the 
pike,,  sturgeon,  and  trout;  and  their  banks  are  inhabited 
by  aquatic  birds,  among  which  are  observed  several 
species  of  swans,  geese,  and  ducks. 

The  English,  under  Franklin,   in    1819,   found  abund- 
ance of  fish  in  Copper-Mine  river,  at  its  opening  into  the 


*  Voyages  of  Ellis.  iVliddleton.  Robson,  Hearne,  Ross.  Parry,  &c.  &c. 
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Polar  sea,  though  that  sea  itself  scai'cely  afforded  tliem  any    hook 
supplies.  Of  the  fish  and  fowls  whirli  frequented  those  lakes,  J-xxvii. 
an  interesting  account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
the  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition.* 

The  principal  cpnidrupeds  are  the  buffalo,  rein-deer,  musk-  *^g",^'''^"° 
ox,  fallovv-deer,  castoi',  wolf,  foxes  of  different  colours,  the 
lynx  or  wild  cat,  white,  black,  and  brown  bears,  the  wolve- 
rine, otter,  jarkash,  ouejack,  piue-niartin,  ermine,  or  stink- 
ing-ferret, musk-rat,  porcupine,  hare,  wood-squirrel,  climb- 
ing-squirrel, and  diffei'ent  species  of  mice. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Churchill   principally  produce  "T''^^^'^"'^ 

'  I        .-     »  other  veg,e- 

some  berry-bearing  slirubs,  the  gooseberry  bush,  three  tables. 
species  of  vaccinium,  tlie  black  currant,  strawberry,  and  a 
small  species  of  woodbine,  the  burdock,  wood-sorrel,  dan- 
delion, a  species  of  ristus,  a  species  of  box,  different  kinds 
of  moss,  several  desci-iptions  of  grasses,  and  peas.  The 
trees  which  compose  the  forests  of  this  savage  country, 
present  very  few  species;  namely,  the  pine,  dwarf  larch, 
poplar,  willow",  and  dwarf  bircii.  Farther  to  the  west,  the 
latter  is  very  numerous.  In  the  country'  of  the  Athapes- 
00 w,  the  pine,  larch,  poplar,  birch,  and  alder,  acquire  a 
greater  height;  but  lound  lake  Winipeg  flouiish  almost 
all  the  trees  of  Canada  Proper.  Mackenzie  lias  here  made 
a  very  extraordinary  observation.  When  the  ground  is 
cleared  by  means  of  fire,  those  places  that  had  been  for- 
merly covered  with  pine  and  birch  trees,  no  longei-  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  poplars,  altisougb  not  a  single  tree  of 
the  kind  had  ever  grown  there  before.  The  bai.ks  of  the 
Red  River,  the  Assiniboin,  and  the  Sasciiaschaw  an,  appear 
to  be  susceptible  of  several  kinds  of  cultivation.  Barley 
and  rye  have  ripened  there,  and  hemp  becomes  very  finej 
but  their  great  distance  from  the  ports  of  Canada,  and  the 
little  advantage  to  be  derived  from  those  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
obstructed  as  they  are  with  ice  during  two-thirds  of  tiie 
year,  would  greatly  embarrass  an   infant  colony,  both  in 

*  Franklin's  Jouniey  to  t'he  I'olak-  Sea.     Appendix. 
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BOOK    receiving  supplies,  and  in  exporting  its  productions.    It  can 
XXXVII.  Q^jy  {jg  jjy  g  gradually  progressive  advance  that  the  Euro- 
pean  population  of  Canada  will  ever  penetrate  as  far  as 
these  regions. 
The  Hud-       It  is  merely  for  a  short  period  that  the  avidity  of  gain 
and  Nwth-  atti'af^ts  Europeans  t(»  this  country.     The  fur  trade  had  en- 
west  Com-  riched  the  Canadians  under  the  dominion  of  tiie  French. 
pames.       ^^^^  English  have  lormed  two  companies  here,  that  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  theNorth-VVest  Company.    This  Mediterra- 
nean sea,   which  th.y  had  denominated  Hudson's  Bay,  had 
been  visited  in   1610,  hut  it  was  in  1670  that  a  Company 
obtained  a  charter,  bearing  the  privilege  of  forming  estab- 
lishments here.     This  Company  claims  a  right  to  vast  ter- 
ritories situated  on  the  west,  tlie  south,  and  the  east  of  the 
Bay,  and  extending  from  72°  to  114°  38'  west  of  London. 
The  exportations  of    the    Company   amount  annually   to 
L.16,000   Sterling;   and  the   importations,  which   greatly 
augment  the  reveime  of  government,  amount,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  L.30,000  Sterling.     But  the  profits  of  this  society 
have  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, lately  established  at  Montreal. 

It  is  asserted  that  tiie  chain  of  heights,  which  give  rise  to 
the  river  running  to  the  north  and  south,  as  far  as  lake 
Winipeg,  serves  as  a  line  of  separation  between  Canada  and 
the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  but  the  limit 
is  not  fixed  in  a  legal  manner.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany has  not  penetrated  to  the  west  beyond  Hudson's 
House,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  North-West  Company, 
more  courageous,  an«l  more  enterprising,  has  almost  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  extended  itself 
along  Mackenzie's  river,  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  or  land. 
But  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  virtue  of  its  charter, 
pretends  to  a  sovereigjity  over  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  upon  this  principle,  gave  up  a  few  years 
Lord  ago,  to  Lord  Selkirk,  their  principal  agent,  a  vast  territory 
roionv?     «n  the  banks  of  Lake  Winipeg,   and  the  river  Assiniboin. 
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The  colony  which  this  Nobleman  conducted  thither,  has  ex-    book 
perienced  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  fur  mer-  i-xxvii. 
chants  of  Canada,  whom  they  wished  to  prevent  from  hunt-  """"""" 
ing  within  their  limit's.     Tliey  have  even  had  recourse  to 
violence ;  and  the  colony  has  been  obliged  to  dissolve  it- 
self; but  the  two  parties,  after  pleading  before  the  Canadian 
tribunals,  have  at  length  settled  their  respective  claims  by 
a  union  of  interests. 

The  countries  adjacent  to  Hudson's  Bay,  together  with  N^ames 
the  land  of  Labrador,  have  been  denominated,  from  afhesecoun- 
tribute  of  homage  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  mother*"®^- 
country,  JVew  Britain  ;  but  tliis  name  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  charts.  The  name  of  Nova  Dania  also  speedily 
disappeared.  The  country  situated  to  the  west  of  the  bay, 
has  generally  been  called  JVew  Wales,  and  that  to  the  east, 
the  East  Main.  To  the  south,  James'  Bay  extends  a  hun- 
dred leagues  within  the  country.  It  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  bay  that  the  most  important  establishments 
are  situated,  such  as  Fort  .Albany,  Fort  Moose,  and  the  fac- 
tory of  East  Main.  Farther  to  the  south,  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  Higher  Canada,  we  find  Brunswick  factory,  Freder' 
ick  factory,  and  some  others.  To  the  nortli  is  Severn  facto- 
ry, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  Fort 
Fork  is  built  on  the  Nelson  river,  and  farther  to  the  north, 
is  fort  Churchill,  which  is  supposed  to  be  their  last  establish- 
ment in  this  direction.  Fort  Chipiwan,  on  lake  Athapeskow, 
belongs  to  the  North-West  Company,  which  possesses  seve- 
ral others  on  the  hanks  of  lake  Wiuipeg,  and  the  rivers  As- 
siniboin,  Saschaschawan,  and  Mackenzie.  These  estab- 
lishments, far  from  permanent,  are  often  even  without  any 
particular  name,  and  consist  of  notlting  more  than  a  house^ 
surrounded  by  a  palisade. 

Three   indigenous    nations   divide   between    them    these  thp  Esqui- 
melancholy  regions.     The  Esquimaux  inhabit  the  country""^""* 
between    Gulf    Welcome     and     Mackenzie's    River,   and 
probably  Bhering's  Straits.     To  the  south  they  extend  as 
far  as  Slave  Lake,  and,  to  the  north,  the  territory  which 
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BOOK  they  occupy  is  bounded  by  an  icy  sea,  if  such  a  sea  really 
ixxvii.  exists,  or  else  they  extend  their  wandering  excursions  into 
a  frozen  desert.*  A  permanent  establishment  of  this  na- 
tion was  mot  with  by  Captain  Ross  at  Prince  Regent's 
Bay,  in  latitude  76^  N.f  and  their  huts  were  numerous  in 
many  parts  of  Melville  Island,  in  latitude  75°  N.  The 
latter  officer  observed  them  frequently  in  the  islands 
of  the  archipelago  of  Barrow's  Straits,  though  their  timid- 
ity prevented  any  intercourse.  Little,  squat,  and  feeble, 
the  complexion  of  these  Polar  men  partakes  less  of  a  cop- 
per hue,  than  of  a  reddisli  and  dirty  yellow.  Their  huts, 
which  are  of  a  circular  form,  and  are  covered  with 
deer-skins,  can  only  he  entered  by  creeping  on  the 
belly.  Yet  the  rude  necessities  of  the  climate  have 
suggested  to  this  feeble  race  many  contrivances  which  do 
Iionour  to  their  ingenuity.  The  snow-house^  or  the 
comfortable,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  commodious 
dwelling,  which  they  cojistruct  from  the  frozen  snow  that 
surrounds  them,  affords  a  favourable  example.  The 
rapidity  and  neatness  with  which  they  raise  these  edifices, 
and  render  tliem  impervious  to  the  rigorous  atmosphere 
around,  is  ti'uly  admirable ;  and  these  edifices,  when 
finished,  afford  their  inhabitants  a  similar  protection  to 
that  which  the  vegetable  world  receives  from  a  covering 
of  snow.T  The  Esquimaux  of  Prince  Regent's  Bay, 
and  of  the  Arctic  Highlands,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  boats 
and  canoes,  affording,  it  is  said,  a  unique  instance  of  a 
fishing  tribe  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  floating  on 
the  water.  Ross  advances  strong  grounds  for  consider- 
ing them  as  the  true  aboriginal  race,  from  whence  all  other 
Esquimaux  are  derived.  They  seem  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  nations  to  the  south,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
dependent tribe,  separated  by  almost  impassable  mountains 

*  Mackenzie's  Journey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  vol.  III.  p.   341.     Heame's 
Journey  to  the  Ocean  of  llie  North,  vol.  I.  passim. 

t  Voyage  to  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  I.  p.  104,  by  Captain  Ross. 

i:  FrankJin's  Jomney  to  the  Pelar  Sea.    Dr.  Richardson's  Journal,  pasbim. 
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from  the  regions  of  South  Greenland,  and  extending  beyond    book 
the  most  northern  inlet  of  Baffin's  Bay.     They  are  almost  ^^xvn. 
entirely  destitute  of  religious  ideas.*     The  other  tribes  have  "~~~~~ 
canoes  made  of  the  skins   of  the   sea-calf,  which  sail  with 
great  swiftness.     These  savages  patiently  work  a  grey  and 
porous  stone  into  the  shape  of  pitchers  and  kettles.     The 
edges  of  these  vases  are  elegantly  ornamented.f     They  pre- 
serve their  provisions  of  meat  in  bags,  filled  with  whale  oil. 
Those  who  live  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  River,  shave 
tUcir  heads,  a  peculiar  custom,  but  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
prov«  an  Asiatic  origin. 

The  Chippiwans,  who  are  likewise  called  Chippaways,  The  Chip- 
and  ChepewtjanSf  have  been  observed  by  Mackenzie  be-  P»"'^"*' 
tween  Slave  Lake  and  Lake  Athapescow.  They  appear 
to  extend  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and 
to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  on  the  south-west.  The 
Serpent  Indians,  the  CatanachoweSf  and  other  tribes,  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  nation.  A  -branch  of  the  Chippi- 
Avans  has  extended  itself  into  the  United  States.  Al- 
though somewhat  less  copper-coloured,  and  having  rather 
less  beard  than  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Chippiwans 
have  not  the  Mongol  complexion.  Their  straight  hair, 
liketthat  of  other  Americans,  is  not  always  of  a  black  co- 
lour. They  make  themselves  a  dress  of  deer  skin,  which  is 
very  warm  and  very  durable.:}:  Although  extremely  paci- 
fic amongst  themselves,  they  are  continually  at  war  with  the 
Esquimaux,  over  whom  the  superiority  of  their  numbers 
gives  them  great  advantage.  They  put  all  those  to  death 
who  fall  into  their  hands ;  for  fear  has  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  never  taking  any  prisoners.  The  Esquimaux  en- 
tertain a  continual  apprehension  of  these  Chippaways,^  who, 
,in  their  turn,  live  under  subjection  to  the  Knisteneaux,  a 
jnation  who  are,  or  lately  were,  far  less  numerous  than 
themselves. 

The    country    which    the    Chippiwans    call  their  own  Their 

means  of 
subsis- 

*Ross,  vol.i.  p.  177,  *»Hearne,  vol.H.  p.23,  28,  and'ge.  *«"ce. 

X  Ibid.  wl.  I .  p.  284.  }  Franklin's  Journey,  p=  358 
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/ery  little  vegetable  earth ;  air',  accor-^ingly,  it 
scarcely  any  wood  or  grass.     The   lichen,  how- 
:h  affords  food   to  tiie  deer,  is  found  in  consider- 
tity.     Another  species  of  lichen,  named  Tripe  de 
uome,  j^.  ows  on   the  rocks,  and  serves   as   food  to  the  in- 
habitants.    They  boil  it  in  water,  and  when  it   is  dissolved 
it  forms  a   glutinous  and  tolerably  nourishing   substance. 
The  English,  in    1819,  found   it  act  as  a  cathartic.     Fish 
abound  in  the  lakes  of  the  Chippiwans,  and  herds  of  deer 
cover  their  hills;  but  although  they  possess  more  foresight, 
and  are  the  most  economical    of  all  the  savages  of  North 
America,  they  suffer   a  great  deal  in   some  seasons   from 
want  of  food. 
Their  su-        The  Chippiwans  affirm  that  they  are  descended  from  a 
jperstitions.  j^^ .  ^^^j^  accordingly,  they  respect  this  animal  as  sacred. 
They  represent  the  Creator  of  the  world  under  the  figure 
of  a  bird,  whose  eyes  dart  lightning,  and  whose  voice  pro- 
duces  the  thunder.     They  have  a  traditionary  belief  in  a 
deluge,  and  in  the  great  longevity  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  world.* 
nnfliansof      The  tribes  designated  by  Hearne  under  the  name  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North,  and  who  inhabit  the  country  between 
Copper  River  and  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  as  Churchill  River, 
may    be    looked    upon    as    a  branch  of   the  Chippiwans. 
These  Indians  of  the  north  are,  in  general,  of  an  ordinary 
stature,  and  are   well   proportioned  and  strong;  but   they 
want  that  activity  and  that  suppleness  which  characterise  the 
Indian  tribes  who  inhabit  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
Hudson's   Bay.      Tlie  colour  of  their  skin   somewhat  re- 
sembles dark    copper.      Their    hair   is  black,  thick,  and 
straight,  like  that  of  other  Indians.     Like  the  Chippiwans, 
they  attribute  their  origin  to  the  amours  of  the  first  woman 
with  a  dog,  who,  during  the  night,  was  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  young  man.f 

*  For  an  excellent  account  of  these  and  the  succeeding  Indians,  see  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's first  Journal,  in  Franklin's  JourOiy  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

t  Hea.rne's  Journey  to  the  Ocean  of  the  North,  vol.  11.  Franklin,  &c. 
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Though  they  display  great  art  in  extracting  little  pre-  book 
sents  from  strangers,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  peace-  i-xxvii. 
fully  disposed,  and  never  become  intoxicated.  Amongst"  ~ 
them,  woman  is  considered  as  a  mere  beast  of  burthen.  If  concerning 
any  one  asks  an  Indian  of  the  north  in  what  beauty  con- ^"^''"^  ""^"" 
sists,  he  will  reply,  that  a  broad  flat  figure,  small  eyes,  and 
hollow  cheeks,  each  of  which  is  marked  with  three  or  fonr 
black  streaks,  a  low  forehead,  a  long  chin,  a  large  and 
liooked  nose,  a  dark  complexion,  and  pendent  breasts, 
constitute  genuine  beauty.  These  charms  arc  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value,  when  t!)e  fair  possessor  knows  how  to 
prepare  all  sorts  of  skins,  and  make  dresses  from  them,  and 
is  able  to  carry  a  weight  of  from  a  hundred,  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  in  summer,  and  can  draw  a  much  great- 
er load  in  winter.  The  mother  of  Greenslockings,  a  beau- 
ty somewhat  of  this  description,  who  attended  Franklin's 
expedition  in  1819,  took  alarm  at  the  sketch  prepared  by 
the  draughtsman,  lest  her  charms  should  tempt  the  king 
of  England  to  carry  off  her  daughter  from  the  coimtry  ! 
The  prevalence  of  polygamy  procures  them  a  greater 
number  of  these  submissive,  faithful,  and  even  affectionate 
servants.  Upon  receiving  an  affront  from  any  one,  they 
challenge  their  enemy  to  wrestle.  Murder  is  very  rare 
amongst  them.  Any  one  who  has  shed  the  blood  of  his 
countryman,  is  abandoned  by  his  parents  and  friends,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  wandering  lile;  and  whenever  he  issues  from 
liis  place  of  concealment,  every  person  exclaims,  '*  There 
goes  the  murderer !" 

The  ICnistenauXf  denominated  Cristinaux  by  the  an- The  Knis- 
cient  Canadians,  and  Killistonous  by  some  modern  writers — tenaux. 
Crees  by  the  English,  wander  over,  or  inhabit  all  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  the  Mountains,  as  far  as 
the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  lake  Wi- 
nipeg.  The  Knistenaux  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  are 
well  proportioned,  and  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  ac- 
tivity. Black  and  piercing  eyes  animate  their  agreeable 
and  open  countenance.  They  paint  their  face  of  different 
colours.     They  wear  a  simple  and  convenient  dress,  cut 
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BOOK    and  ornamented  with  taste;  but  sometimes  they  hunt,  even 
XXXVII.  (j„pjj,g  the  severest  cold,  almost   entirely  naked.     It  ap- 
-""—"'—  pears  that,  of  all  the  savages  of  North  America,  the  Knis- 
tenaux  have  the  handsomest  women.     Their  figure  is  well 
proportioned,   and   the  regularity  of  their  features  would 
obtain   them    admiration,    even    in    Europe.     Their  com- 
plexion is  not  so  dark  as  that  of  other  savage  women ;  be- 
cause their  habits  are  much  more  cleanly.     These  Indians 
are  naturally  mild,  honest,  generous,  and  hospitable,  when 
the  pernicious  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  not  changed  their 
natural  disposition.     They  do  not  look  upon  chastity,  how- 
ever, as  a  virtue,  nor  do  they  imagine  that  conjugal  fide- 
lity is  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  married  state. 
Accordingly,  they  ofter  tlieir  wives  to  strangers,  and  ex- 
change them  with  each  other,  as  Cato  is  said  to  have  done. 
The  fogs  which  cover  their   marshes,  are  believed  to  be 
the  spirits  of  their  deceased  companions. 
Labrador.      The  eastern  coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay  form  a  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Labrador.    This  land,   almost  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  arm  of  the  sea 
called  Bavis^s  StraitSf  and  on  the  south   by  Canada,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     Thus  detached  from  the  arctic 
lands,  Labrador  ought  to  partake,  in  some  degree,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  temperate  cold  regions ;  but  whether  it  is  owing 
to  the  elevation  of  its  mountains,  with  which  we  are  still  al- 
most unacquainted,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  perpetual  fogs 
that  cover  the  neighbouring  seas,  it  is  a  country  fully  as  froz- 
ciimate     ^^  ^^  those  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Cartvvright  assures 
and  soil,    us  that  he  met  with  a  family  of  the  natives  living  in  a  cavern 
hollowed  out  of  the  snow.     This  extraordinary  habitation 
was  seven  feet  high,  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter,  and  was  shap- 
ed like  an  oven.     A  large  piece  of  ice  serves  as  a  door.     A 
lamp  lighted  the  inside,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  lying 
on  skins.    At  a  short  distance  was  a  kitchen,  likewise  con- 
structed of  snow.*    They  describe  a  circle  on  the  frozen 

*  Cartwright's  Journal  of  Transactions,  Sic.  vol.  I.     For  the  construction  of 
th-esie  dwelling?,  see  Richardson's  Journal,  in  Franklin,  &c. 
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snow,  and  cutting  it  into  segments  with  their  knives,  book 
build  it  up  with  great  regularity,  till  tlie  blocks  of  snow  i-xxvii. 
meet  at  the  top,  and  constitute  a  not  ungraceful  dome.  All 
that  is  known  of  Labrador  is  a  mass  of  mountains  and  of 
rocks,  intersected  with  innumerable  lakes  and  rivers.* 
Lake  »ischkunipi,  which  is  probably  the  J\*ew  Sea  of  D'An- 
ville's  maps,  appears  to  flow  both  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  All  the  waters  of  this  region 
abound  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  fish ;  among  which 
are  noticed  the  salmon,  trout,  pike,  eel,  and  barbel.  The 
bears  combine  together  in  numerous  herds,  to  catch  the 
salmon,  near  the  cataracts,  where  great  numbers  are  stopt 
in  their  ascent,  and  are  exceedingly  relished  by  that 
animal.  Some  of  them  plunge  into  the  river,  and  pur- 
sue their  prey  under  water,  only  re-appearing  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  paces,  while  others,  again, 
more  indolent,  or  less  active,  appear  as  if  they  had 
come  merely  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  Beaver,  as  well 
as  rein-deer,  absolutely  swarm.  The  air  is  milder  In 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  some  appearance  of  fer- 
tility is  perceived.  According  to  Curtis,  the  valleys  are 
covered  with  pines  and  pinasters.  A  great  deal  of  wild  Vegetables 
celery,  and  many  antiscorbutic  plants  grow  there.  No  bo-  mais. 
tanist  has  examined  this  extensive  country.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  fact  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is,  that 
the  boggy  land  on  the  coast  becomes  covered  with  grass, 
after  having  been  fattened  by  the  carcases  of  phocae  that 
are  cast  ashore.  This,  however,  requires  furtlier  confir- 
mation. The  southern  parts  of  Labrador  miglit  be  culti- 
vated, but  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  the  colonists  from 
the  bears  and  wolves,  and  the  cattle  could  not  quit  their 
stable  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  in  the  year. 
The  eastern  coast  presents  nothing  but  a  continued  precipice 
of  barren  rocky  mountains,  which  are  covered  in  some 
places  with  a  black  turf,  and  a  few  stunted  plants.     It  is 

*  Roger  Curtis's  Particulars  of  Labrador,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  LXIV.  Part  II.  p,  188, 
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BOOK    overspread  with  fogs,  which,  however,  appear  not  to  coii- 
ixxvii.  tinue  so  long   as   they  do  in  Newfoundland.*     Although 
the  greater  part  of  their  \\  ater  is  derived  from  melted  snow, 
goitre   is  a  disease   unknown    amongst   the   inhabitants  of 
this  region.     The  eastern  coast  is  covered  with  thousands 
of  islands,   inhabited   by  aquatic   birds,   particularly   the 
duck  from  which  the  eider  down  is  procured. 
The  feid-        The   most  celebrated  production  of  this  country  is  the 
Sador.  feldspar  of  Labrador,  discovered  by   the   Moravian   bre- 
thren in  the  middle  of  the  lakes  of  the  elevated  district  of 
Kylgapiedf  where  its  vivid  colours  were  reflected  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water.     The  rocks  are  generally  granic.    The 
district  of  Ungatva  situated  to  the  west  of  Cape  Chndleigh 
abounds  in  red  jasper,  hematites,  and  pyrites. 

The  Esquimaux  have  peopled  all  the  northern  and  east- 
ern coasts  of  this  country,  and  live  on  fish. 
Establish-       It  is  amongst  these  people  that  the  Moravian  brethren 
the  Mora-  have  founded  the  three  settlements  of  ^ATiin,  Okkak,  and 
vian  breth-  ffoffeiithali     Upoii  their  arrival,  the  Esquimaux  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  their  orplsans  and  widows  to  death,  to  pre- 
vent them  fiom  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dying  of  hun- 
ger.    The  missionaries,  after  teaching  them  a  variety  of 
useful  arts   connected   with  fishing,   built   a  magazine,  in 
which  each  of  the  natives  might  deposite  his  superfluous 
stores,  and  prevailed  lipon  them  to  set  aside  a  tenth  part 
for  widows  and  orphans.     This  is  the  true  way  to  convert 
a  savage  people. 
Labrador        A  peculiar  tribe  inhabits  the  southern  morntains,  who 
have  been  compared  to  the  Egyptians;  but  a  mixture  with 
the  French   Canadians  effaced  their  characteristic  features 
before   they   were  examined   with   sufficient   care.      This 
people  have  adopted   the   Catholic   religion,   and   live  on 
rein-deer  and  game.     They  have  received  no  other  name 

*  De  la  Trobe's  Meteorological  Journal.  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
LXVIII. 

t  David  Crantz's  History  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  continued  by  Hegnrr* 
p.  125, 139,  321.     (Barby,  1791. ^ 
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than  Mountaineers.     Anotlier  tribe,  called  Escopics,  inhabit    book 
the  western  part.  ixxvii. 

To  the  north-east  of  Hudson's  Bay,  some  arms  of  the  sea, "         ~~" 

„  ,  .      ,  n  Icy  archi- 

almost  perpetually  frozen,  conceal  from  us  an  archiijelagooipeiago, 
several  large  islands,  among  Nvhich  are  noticed,  those  named 
James,  Barren,  JVorthmain,  Smiihamptonf  and   Mount  Ra- 
leigh.    To  the  south,  Hudson's  Strait  separates  these  islands 
from  Labrador ;    to  the  east,  Davis's  Straits  divides  them 
from  Greenland  ;  to  the  south-west,  they  are  washed  by  the 
Gulf  called  Welcome  by  tiie  English,  and  Mare  Christianeum 
by  the  Danish  voyager  Munk,  who  was  the  first  to  penetrate 
it;  but  to  the  north-west,  and  north,  these  lands  continued 
almost  absolutely  unknown  till  the  splendid  discoveries  of 
the  English  in  1818,   1819,   1820,  1821,    1822,   1823,    by 
the  great  navigators  mentioned   at  the  beginning  of  this 
Book ;  who,  undaunted  by  the  appalling  horrors  of  the  ele- 
ments around  them,  have  penetrated  far  into  the  secret,  un- 
trodden regions  of  the  pole.     Captains  James  and  Fox,  who, 
in  the    seventeenth  century,   entered   the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  separates  James,  or  Cumberland  Island  (if  it  be  an 
island),  from  Southampton   Island,  and   of  which   Repulse 
Bay  forms  one  extremity,  found  all  their   efforts  to  advance 
any  farther   prove  fruitless,  in  consequence    of   the  fixed 
ice  which,  at  tliat  period,  as  well  as  in  the  present  day, 
obstructed  this  channel.     The   frightful   picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  cold  and  want  of  food  exposed  these  navi- 
gators, appears  to   have   banished,  for   a  long    time,  all 
thoughts  of  any  fresh  attempt.     Yet  such  attempts,  were 
they  successful,  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  geography, 
lor,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this   passage  communicates 
with  a   sea,  in  all  likelihood,   the  inland    sea  descried  by 
Hearne.     The  perpetual  accumulation  of  ice,  between  these 
two  islands,  in  the  65°  of  latitude,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  customary  to  ascend  Davis's  Straits  as  far  as  72% 
and  Baffin's  Bay,  lately,  to  its  northern  extremity  in  76°^ 
appears  to   indicate  here  the  opening  to  an  inland  sea,  or 
perhaps  of  a  river,  which  serves  as  an  outlet  to  extensive 
lakes. 
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iiook  In  1818,  Captain  Ross  completed  the  circumnavigation 
xxxvii.  (jf  Baffin's  Bay,  the  northern  extremity  of  which,  the  bot- 
"Z  torn  of  Smithes  Sound,  he  estimated   to  be   in  latitude  77° 

roJnd"^^  45'.  The  ship's  latitude  at  the  time  was  76°  46^',  longitude 
Baffin's  75°  21'  45".*  The  middle  of  this  oblong  bay,  seems  every 
where  occupied  with  impenetrable  ice,  between  which  and 
the  land  is  the  only  passage  lor  ships.  It  was  by  following 
this  opening  that  the  survey  of  the  coast  was  made  by  the 
ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Ross;  and  the  positions  ascertained,  the  appearance  of  the 
land,  the  situation  of  the  islands,  and  the  general  form  of 
the  bay  itself,  thus  established,  afford  a  complete  verifica- 
tion of  the  lately  disputed  discoveries  of  Baffln.f  Still 
many  openings  on  its  shores  remain  to  be  explored,  par- 
ticularly on  that  of  the  western  side.  In  prosecution  of 
this  object,  and  subordinate  to  the  great  desideratum  of  a 
north-west  passage.  Captain  Parry  sailed  into  Lancaster 
Sound,  latitude  73°  50',  in  (July  30,)  1819;  and  by  fol- 
lowing its  course  almost  directly  to  the  westward,  was  en- 
abled to  proceed  along  a  channel,  or  archipelago,  which  is 
entered  by  Barrow's  Strait,  as  far  as  Melville  Island,  in 
latitude  74°  30'  N.  longitude  114°.  W.  This  channel 
presented  several  extensive  openings  to  the  north  and  south ; 
to  the  north,  several  passages  between  the  different  islands 
of  this  new  archipelago,  which  has  been  named  the  JVori/t 
Georgian,  in  honour  of  liis  present  Majesty,  George  the 
IV.  of  Great  Britain :  to  tlie  south,  JVavij  board  inlet, 
Admiralty  inlet,  and  Prince  Regent's  inlet.  The  latter  is 
two  degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest,  and 
gradually  widening  southwards  and  westwards,  has  been 
supposed  to  communicate  with  Repulse  Bay,  and  thereby 
to  conjoin  Hudson's  Bay  with  Lancaster  Sound,  and  to 
insulate  the  whole  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  It  is  also 
suspected,  as  we  have  just  said,  that  both  communicate  with 
the  sea  of  Hearne,  and  with  that  ocean  which  washes  the 
shores  to  the  east  of  the  entrance  of  Copper  Mine  River, 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  209,  210.  i  Pinkevlon's  Geogr.  8vo.  p,  534—651. 
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ascertained  by  Franklin  in  the  same  summer  1819.    Cap-    book 
tain  Parry's  second  voyage  in  1822,  1823,  being  directed  I'^xvii. 
to  Repulse  Bay  and  Fox's  inlet,  where  the  ice  seems  almost  " 
perpetual,  has  been  completely  frustrated  ;  but  it  is  at  present 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  British  Government  to  despatch 
the  same  navigator  to  explore  Prince  Regent's  inlet  from 
Barrow's  Strait  southward s.(a)     A  passage  to  the  Arctic  Sea 
of  Franklin  may  thus  be  still  within  the  reach  of  discovery. 
The  country  to  the  north  of  Barrow's  Straits,    md  con- 
tinuous with   Greenland,  Parry   has  named  JVorth  Devon. 
The  islands  of  the  New  Archipelago,  or  G(  orgian  Islands, 
as  they  open  successively  to  the  west,  are  Cornwallis,  Griffith, 
SomervUle,  Browne,  Low  t her,  Garrat,  Baker,  Davy,  Young, 
Bathurst,  Byam  Martin,   Sabine,  Melville.'^     Cornwallis, 
Bathurst,  and  Melville  islands  are  the  largest,  the  latter 
extending  from  the  106°  to  the  114  degree' of  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  from  74°  25',  to  75°  50'  of  northern  latitude. 
It  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  100  miles  in  breadth.    Dreary 
masses  of  sandstone  stratified  horizontally,  and  exhibiting 
marks  of  rapid  and  recent  decomposition  in  the  perpendi- 
cular fissures  by  which  they  are  intersected,  naked  of  every 
covering  except  snow  and  a  few  lichens,  form  the  rugged 
coast  which  presents  itself  to  the  navigator  of  the  Georgian 
Archipelago.     In  the  ravines  formed  between  these  masses 
by  the  annual  thaw,  traces  of  a  vegetation,  more  or  less 
vigorous  according  to  the  soil,  appear  during  the  brief  sum- 
mer which  allures  to  these  regions,  the  rein-deer,  ducks, 
geese,   swans,    ptarmigans,    waterfowl,    hares,    and    musk 
oxen,  which  the  extreme   rigour  of  the  polar  winter  had 
driven    to   seek  food  and  shelter  in  the   woods  of  North 
Canada.     A  tribe  of  Esquimaux!  seems  likewise  to  resort 
hither  in  summer,  and  the  relics  of  musk  oxen  and  other  in- 
digenous animals  strewed  around  their  deserted  huts,  show 

(«)  [Captain  Parry  returned  in  October, 1S25,  from  his  third  northern  voyage, 
without  liaving  made  any  idiportant  discovery.  He  passed  the  preceding  winter 
in  Port  Bowen  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  in  Lon.  98.  W.  Lat.  73.  N.] — Am.  En. 

*  See  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-West  Passage,  in  the  years  1819, 
1820,  by  Captain  E.  "W.  Parry,  4to.  chart,  p.  29. 

i-  Tbid.  p.  202. 
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BOOK    that  tliey   do  not  subsist  by  fishing  alone,  but  probably 
lixxvii.  pepair  to  these  islands  with  the  prospect  of  liunting  during 

the  summer  season,   when  game   is  abundant  even   in  the 

solitary  in'^ulated  vallejs  of  Mel\ille  Island.  It  is  im- 
probable, however,  that  with  all  their  ingenuity  and  hardi- 
ness, they  have  ever  been  able  to  witlisiand  the  extreme 
seveiity  of  its  winter.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1820,  in 
Winter  Harbour  of  Mehille  Island,  the  thermometer  stood 
for  some  time  at  minus  55°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  greatest  natu- 
ral cold  hitherto  observed  ;  and  the  mean  temperature  of 
that  entire  month  was  32°  below  Zero,  and  of  the  whole 
year  only  1°.33  above  if. 

At  Mehille  Island  no  tree  or  shrub  refreshes  the  eye, 
and  tliougii  the  soil  seems  rich  in  the  valleys,  grass,  moss, 
a  few  lichens,  sallads,  and  saxifrages,  constitute  almost  the 
whole  of  its  botany.  Clay,  slate,  and  slaty  sandstone  are 
its  aggregate  minerals.  The  general  phenomena  of  its  win- 
ter differ  nothing  from  tlic  usual  meteorology  of  the  Arctic 
circle.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
compass  becomes  here  almost  useless,  remaining  in  that 
position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  hand.*  Were  this 
pleasing  confirmation  of  our  theory  of  the  obscure  laws 
which  govern  the  magnet  the  only  fruit  of  the  English 
expedition,  it  had  not  been  undertaken  in  vain  ;  but  it  has, 
besides,  expanded  the  bounds  of  geographical  knowledge, 
added  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  whale  fishery;!  ^"^> 
above  all,  it  has  tlirown  a  new  splendour  over  the  nautical 
glories  of  Britain,  and  enhanced  the  dignity  and  value  of 
human  nature.  It  has  proved  that  man,  enlightened  by  the 
arts,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  obstacles  of  nature  in 
her  wildest  ferocity. 
Greenland.  Whether  the  two  countries  be  united  or  not,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Greenland^  neither  can,  nor  ought  at  present  to  be 
separated  from  that  of  America. 

*  Parry,  p.  37,  38,  42.  i  Ibid.  300,  301. 

If.  In  Danish  and  Icelandic  it  is  written  Groenland,  from  groin,  green,  and 
land,  land.  It  is  improper  to  preserve  the  orthography,  Groenland,  since  it 
lias  become  the  source  of  a  false  efymolon;y.     Groin,  in  the  ancient  Scandina- 
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We  have  already   shown,  in   the  History  of  Geography,    book 
that  the  existence  of  the  vast  coast  commonly  traced  op-  ^xxvii. 
posite  to  Iceland,  under  the  name  of  Old  Greenland,  rests  "^       T"" 
on  no  better  authority  than  the  hypothesis  of  Torfseus,  an  concerning 
Icelandic  antiquary.      This    coast    has,  most  likely,   been  J^njf '^^^"" 
always  buried  in  the  same  ire  which   still   prevents  all  ac- 
cess to  it.      The    colonies  of   the    ancient  Norwegians   of 
Iceland   were  all  situated  to  the  west  of  Cape  Farewell, 
which    is    the    mount    Huitserk^    of    the    predecessors   of 
Christopher    Columbus.      Ancient   Greenland    corresponds 
with  the  part  at  present  known  and  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
and  a  tribe   of   Esquimaux.      The   Danish  establishments 
consist   of  about    twenty     factories,    scattered   along   the  ■ 

coasts,  and  divided   into  two  inspectorships.      The    ™ost  ^°^^"!" 
advanced  post  towards  the  pole  is   Upernavick,  in  72°  SO'  ments. 
latitude ;  and  next  to  this  are   Umanak,  Godhnvn,   on   the 
island    of  Disco,    Jacobshavn,   Ilolsieinhorg,   Sukkertoppen, 
Gothaab,    the   principal  and  most  ancient    of   these    colo- 
nies, situated  in  64°  10'  with  an    excellent  harbour;  and 
lastly,    Friderikshaab,   and   Julianshaab.      The    Moj-avian 
brethren  have  three  settlements  iiere,  one  of  which,  called 
Lichtenau,  is  situated  quite  close  to  Cape  Farewell.     The 
population    which,    in    1789,    had    been    found    to    be  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons,  amounted 
in  1802,  to  five  thousand  six  hundred   and  twenty-one;  but 
this  enumeration,   made  after  an  epidemic,  was   in  other 
respects   also  incomplete.!      Vaccination,  which    has  been 
recently  introduced,  will    henceforth    secure   this   people 
from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.     It  is  only  the  coast, 
for  an  extent  of  three  hundred  leagues,  that  is  inhabited ; 
neither  the  Danes  nor  the  Greenlanders  having  yet  passed 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  cut  off  their  access  to  the 

vian,  corresponds  with  crescens  germinans,  and  not  with  conn-eta.  Thus, 
Groinland,  if  such  a  word  existed,  would  signify  lerra  gcrminaiis,  and  not 
ierra  concrela. 

*  Huit,  white  ;  serk,  shirt. 

t  Report  upon  the  present  condition  of  Greenland,  in  the  Danish  Ministerial 
Gazette.  1803,  Numbers  15  and  IG. 
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BOOK  interior.  There  are  some  wandering  Greenlanders,  how- 
Kcxvii.  gygp^  ^1,0  occasionally  establish  themselves  at  a  consider- 
"*~~~~~"  able  distance  to  the  north  of  Upernavick,  and  who  may  be 
connected  with  the  .Srdic  Highlanders f  or  northern  Esqui- 
maux, seen  by  Ross. 
The  soil  rpj^ig  country,  in  reality,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mass 
try.  of  rocks,   intermingled   with   immense  blocks  of  ice,  thus 

Icy  peak.    fQ,.n[ii,ig  at  once  the  image  of  chaos  and  of  winter.     Icy 
Peak,  an  enormous  mass  of  ice,  rises  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  and  diffuses  such  a  brilliancy  through  the  air,  that 
it  is  distinctly  perceived  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten 
leagues.     Icicles,  and  an  immense  vault,  give  this  edifice 
of  crystal  a  most  magic   appearance.      An   uninterrupted 
chain   of  mountains  traverses  the  part  of  Greenland  with 
which    we  are  acquainted.     There  are  innumerable  gulfs, 
but  none  of  them  advances  towards  the  eastern  coast.     The 
three  points  called   Stag's  Horn,  is  descried  at  sea  at  the 
distance  of  five-and-twenty  leagues.     The  rocks  are  rent 
into  fissures,  which,  in  general,  are  perpendicular,  and  are 
rarely  more  than  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  spar,    quartz,   talc,  and  garnets.     The 
rocks  are  commonly  composed  of  granite,  clay  slate,  and 
jiiinerais.    potstonc,  arranged  in  vertical  beds.     The  Greenland  Mu- 
seum at  Copenhagen  lias  received  from  tliis  country  a  very 
rich  mineral  of  copper  ore,  schistus  of  the  nature  of  mica, 
a  coarse  marble,  and  serpentine,   together  with  asbestos, 
amianthus,  crystals,  and  black   schorl.*     Greenland  like- 
wise furnishes  us  with  a  new  and  curious  mineral,  the  fluate 
of  alumina.     A  vast  mine  of  sea-coal  has  been  discovered 
in  the  island  of  Disco.     Three  hot  springs  are  the  only 
volcanic  indications  that  have  hitherto  been  observed.     Dur- 
Chmate.     j^^g  ^j^^  g.^^^,^  scason  of  summer,  the  air,  which  is  very  pure 
on  tlie  mainland,  is  obscured  in  the  islands  by  fogs.     The 
flitting   glimmer  of  the   aurora  borealis,    in  some  degree 
softens  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  polar  night.     What  has 

*  David   Cran'z's  History  of  Greenland.      Paul   Ecede's  New  Account  of 
Oreenland  ;  Copenhagen.  1T90, 
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been  termed  the  smoke  of  ice,  is  a  vapour  which  rises  from    book 
the  crevices  of  marine  ice.     The  rare  occurrence  of  rain,  i^xxvii. 
the  small  quantity  of  snow,  and  the  intense  degree  of  cold  ~7 
produced  by  the  east-north-east   wind,   lead  us  to  suspect  smoke 
that  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Greenland  form  a  great  ar-  °^  '*^^' 
chipelago,  incumbered  with  perpetual  ice,  which,  for  many 
centuries,  has  been  piled  together  by  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents. 

There  is  some  land  that  admits  of  cultivation  ;  and  proba-  Vegeta- 
bly  barley  might  be  made  to  grow  in  the  southern  part  of  ^'°"' 
the  country.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  moss  to  the 
north,  but  the  parts  that  have  a  southern  exposure  produce 
very  good  herbs,  gooseberries,  and  other  berries,  in  abun- 
dance, and  a  few  little  willows  and  birch.  Not  far  from 
Julianshaab,  is  a  valley  covered  with  birch ;  but  the  tallest 
of  the  trees  are  only  eighteen  feet  high.  Near  the  Danish 
colonies  cabbage  and  turnips  are  cultivated. 

Among  the  animal  kingdom  we  meet  with  large  hares,  Auima!?. 
"which  are  excellent  eating,  and  afford  a  good  fur ;  rein-deer 
of  the  American  variety,  w  bite  bears,  foxes,  and  large  dogs, 
that  howl  instead  of  barking,  and  are  employed  by  the 
Greenlanders  in  drawing  their  sledges.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  aquatic  birds  live  near  the  rivers,  which  abound  with 
salmon. 

Turbots  and  small  herrings  swarm  in  every  direction  in 
the  sea.     The  natives  have  been  supplied  with  nets,  and 
now  begin  to  experience  their  utility.     In  north  or  west 
Greenland,  the  Danes  and  natives  go  in  companies  to  the 
whale-fishing;  but  this  tumultuous,  and,  to  tlie  natives,  far  whales. 
from  lucrative  occupation,  spreads  vice  and  misery  through 
this  district.*     The  natives  of  the  south  confine  themselves 
to  hunting  the  seal.     The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  their  prin-  Thesea- 
cipal  food ;  its  skin  furnishes  them  with  dress,  and  at  the  ^°^' 
same  time  they  construct  their  boats  of  it ;  thread  is  made 
of  its  tendons,  and  its  bladder  is  converted  into  bottles ;  its 
fat  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  at  other 

*  Ross,  Vol.1,  p.  64.  6,?. 
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times  for  tallow;  and  even  the  blood  itself  is  considered  by 
the  Gieenlander  as  excellent  fur  making  brotli;  in  fact,  be 
cannot  possibly  compi-eliend  bow  any  one  can  live  witbout 
the  sea-dog,  wliirb,  to  bim,  is  like  tbe  bread-fruit  tree  to  the 
Otabeitan,  or  wbeat  to  tbe  inbabitant  of  Europe. 

Tbe  Greenland  Company,  establisbed  at  Copenhagen,  es- 
timates its  annual  revenue  at  140,000  rix-dollars,  (20,000 
to  25,000  pounds  Sterling);  and  tbe  exportations  alone  have 
amounted  to  50,  or  100,000  rix-dollars,  without  including 
tbe  produce  of  the  wbale-fisbci'y.  The  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany are  estimated  at  16,000  j)ounds  Sterling.* 

The  natives  are  of  a  very  low  stature,  have  long  black 
hair,  small  eyes,  a  flat  face,  and  a  yellowish  brown  skin, 
evidently  indicating  them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux 
or  Samoiedes  of  America.  This  connexion  is  particularly 
proved  by  tbeii*  language,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
copiousness  of  its  grammatical  forms.  The  particles  and 
inflections  are  as  nunjerous  and  as  varied  as  in  tbe  Greek; 
but  tbe  rule  which  directs  them  to  introduce  in  the  verb  all 
the  parts  of  the  sentence,  gives  rise  to  words  of  a  dispropor- 
tionate length.  The  consonants  r,  k,  and  U  predominate  in 
this  language,  and  produce,  by  their  frequent  repetition, 
very  harsh  sounds.f  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
tbe  Greenlanders  of  tbe  north  of  Greenland  speak  a  dialect 
almost  unintelligible  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  south.  Their 
dialect  is  named  Humooke.\.  The  Greenland  women,  like 
those  of  tbe  Caribbeans,  em})loy  words  and  inflections,  which 
none  but  themselves  are  permitted  to  use.  The  Greenland- 
ers sometimes  call  themselves  Innouk,  or  brothers  ;  but  their 
true  national  name  appeius  to  be  KalaliU  and  they  gene- 
rally designate  their  country  by  the  appellation  of  Kalalit 
JVounet. 

The  Greenlanders  have  not  preserved  any  positive  trace 
of  a  communication  with  tbe  Scandinavian   colony,  whose 


*  Note  on  the  Commerce  of  Greenland,  in  the  Danish  Minerva. 
T  Greenland  Dictionaries  and  Grammars,  by  Egede. 
i  Ross's  Voyage  to  Arctic  Regions,  I.  p.  10?. 
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establishments  they  invadecl  and  destroyrcl.     The  sun,  they    "book 
consider  to  be  a  deified  female,  and  the  moon,  a  man,  con-  i-xxvii, 
forniably  with  the  belief  of  the  Goths,  ^^hi(ll  differed  from         ! 
that  of  the  other  Scandinavians;   but  as  we  fitid    a  God 
called  Lunns,  or  Men,  among   even  the   classical  nations 
themselves,  this  analogy  either  proves  too  much  or  nothing. 
As  to  ourselves,   we  have,  on  the  contrary,  recognised  in  Connexion 
the  Greenlander,  a  crowd  of  characteristic  circumstances,  f!!,,*^^ 
which    demonstrate   his   connexion    with    the   Esquimaux,  maux. 
even  with  those  that    live  at  the  remotest  distances  from 
them.     The  fishing  implements   employed   by   the  inhabit- 
ants of  Russian  America,  among  others,  are  made  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Grrenlanders.     Both  of  these  people,  too, 
make  use  of  the  bladder  of  the   sea-dog,  distended  with 
wind,  and   attached  to  the  javelin  with  vvhich  they  strike 
the  whale,  in  order  that  it  may  thus  serve  to  jjrevent  the 
animal,    when   once  he   is  wounded,  from    remaining   any 
length  of  time  plunged  under  water.*     A  similar  invention 
observed    both   at   the   eastern    and  western   extremity   of 
North  America,  must  lead  us  unavoidably  to  infer  that  an 
habitual  communication   is  kept  up  between  those  distant 
tribes.     The  little   boats  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oonal- Theii 
aska,    in    Prince    William's    inlet,     (the    Tchongatchian 
Gulf  of  the   Russians,)   by   the   Esquimaux   of  Labrador 
and  the  Greenlanders,  are  all  precisely  of  the  same  con- 
struction, and  resemble  a  box   formed  of  slight  branches 
and  covered  on  every  side  with  the  skin  of  the  sea-dog. 
They  are  twelve  feet  long,  but  only  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  there  is  a  hole  surround- 
ed by  a  wooden  hoop,  with  a  skin  attached  to  it,  vvhich 
admits  of  being  drawn  together  like  a  purse,  by  means  of 
a  thong.     It  is  in  this  hole  that  the  rower  places  himself. 
Supplied  with  a  single  oar,  which  is  very  thin,  three  or 
four  feet  long,  and  becoming  broader  at  the  two  sides,  the 
navigator,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  man-fish,  pad- 

*  John   Egede's  History  of  Greenland,    chap.  VII.  (in    Danish.)    La   Pev- 
louse's  Voyage  round  the  World,  chap.  IX.     Our  Hist,  of  Geography. 
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BOOK  dling  rapidly  to  the  right  and  left,  advances  in  a  sU-aight 
^^^^"'  j»»e  across  the  foaming  waves  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest 
itself,  without  incurring  more  risk  than  the  whales  and 
phocffi  of  whom  he  is  become  the  companion  and  rival. 
This  invention,  which  was  admired  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
is  adopted  in  part  by  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  pilots, 
could  not  possibly  have  made  its  appearance  by  mere 
chance  under  exactly  the  same  form,  among  all  the  tribes 
of  the  northern  extremities  of  America.  These  tribes, 
consequently,  must  have  the  same  common  descent,  and 
must  long  have  communicated  together.* 
Expiana-  We  shall  Seize  this  opportunity  to  explain  a  passage 
I)as"sa°ge^of  ^^'^m  the  lost  Writings  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  has 
Cornelius  been  quoted,  with  some  variations,  by  Pliny,  and  Porapo- 
*  '^^°^'  nius  Mela.f  "A  king  of  the  Suevi,  according  to  the  for- 
mer, or  of  the  Boii,  according  to  the  latter,  made  Quintus 
Metellus  Celer,  then  Proconsul  of  Gaul,  a  present  of  some  In- 
dianSf  who,"  Mela  asserts,  "  had  been  thrown  by  a  tempest 
on  the  coast  of  Germany  ; — having,"  as  Pliny  adds,  "  been 
thus  hurried  away  by  the  storm,  w  hile  engaged  in  a  trading 
voyage  in  the  Indian  Ocean."  The  Romans  concluded  from 
this  circumstance  that,  coming,  as  these  savages  did,  from 
India,  it  was  practicable  to  make  the  tour  of  Asia  and 
Europe  round  the  north,  by  traversing  the  imaginary  ocean 
which,  as  they  supposed,  occupied  the  site  of  Siberia  and 
of  the  north  of  Russia.  To  us,  this  explanation  is  inad- 
missible, but  the  fact  still  remains,  that  Indians,  or  dark- 

*  Still  it  must  be  remarked,  that  this,  and  every  other  nautical  artifice.,  is 
(juite  unknown  to  the  aboriginal  Esquimaux  of  Prince  Regent's  Bay.  Ross,  I, 
p.  175— Tr. 

+  Flin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  II.  cap.  67.  Pomp.  Mela,  III.  5.  Vossiiis  reads 
Baeti  for  the  name  of  this  nation,  and  thinks  them  Balavi.  Other  MSS.  read 
Lydi,  and  the  Lygdi  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Cluverius  as  a  Suevjan 
tribe  ;  as  also  the  Boii,  The  latter  dwelling  nearest  the  Helvetian  territorj-^, 
probably  made  the  present  of  these  foreigners  to  Metellus  Celer,  who  was  Pro- 
consul of  Hither  Gaul  only,  sometime  before  A.  U.  694,  tlie  commencement 
of  Caesar's  conquests. — Tr, 
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complexioned  people  of  some  nation  or  other,  reached   the    book 
coast  of  Germany  or  Gaul.      In  all  probability,  they  were  I'Xxvii. 
Esquimaux,   either  from  Labrador  or   Greenland.      The  " 

same  circumstance  again  occurred  in  1680  and  1684.  Some 
Greenlanders  arrived  at  the  Orkney  islands  in  boats,  con- 
structed in  the  manner  which  we  have  just  described.* 
They  were  mistaken  for  Laplanders,  and,  consequently, 
were  called  Finn-Men ;  but  their  boats,  preserved  in  the 
College  Museum  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  church  of  Bar- 
ra,  prove  that  they  came  from  Greenland. 

The  present  character  of  the  Greenlanders  is  an  inde-  ciiaracter 
finable  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  while  their  at-  Greeniand- 
tachment  to  their  national  customs,  opposes  the  influence  ^''^' 
of  foreign  civilization.  The  Greenlanders  bitterly  accuse 
the  Danes  and  other  navigators  of  having  brought  among 
them  the  double  scourge  of  small-pox  and  spirituous  liquors. 
The  present  well-regulated  Danish  administration  fol- 
lows a  plan  of  colonization  calculated  for  establishing  or- 
der and  happiness ;  but  the  ancient  defects  and  modern 
vices  of  the  Greenlanders  present  great  obstacles  to  the 
system.  Almost  entirely  destitute  of  every  idea  of  reli- 
gion and  of  law,  our  religious  worship  appears,  in  their 
eyes,  nothing  but  a  useless  ceremony,  while  they  look 
r.pon  our  criminal  punislimcnts  as  anunjust  abuse  of  power. 
The  malefactor  appears  to  them  to  be  sufficiently  punish- 
ed, when,  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  loaded  with  reproaches. 
The  missionaries  confess,  that  the  conversion  of  tiie  Green-  Christian 
landers  advances  slowly,  and  exerts  but  little  influence ""^"°"^'' 
over  their  moral  ideas.  For  some  years  back,  however,  the 
preaching  of  natives,  educated  as  missionaries,  has  been 
productive  of  a  happy  change.  The  Moravians  have  also 
succeeded  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  engaging  the  affections, 
and  reforming  the  conduct  of  this  simple  people,  who  are 
gifted  with  considerable  quickness  of  perception.  The  com- 
mercial administration,  by  introducing  numerical  calculation, 
and  even  paper  money,  have  given  them  new  notions  with 

*  Wallace's  Account  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney,    London,  ITOO,  p.  50. 
TC-L>  V,  7 
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BOOK    regard  to  pi-operty.     In  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
ixxvii.  ^jjp^,  have  been   taught    to    make   barrels,   and   construct 
r         '.     boats.*      The  name  of   tlicir   ancient    divinity,  Tornsiar- 
tions.         sook,  to  whom  they  never  offered    any  worship,  is  already 
fuj'gotteu  as  well  as  the  malevolent  goddess,  without  a  name, 
who  was  supposed  to  inhabit  a  palace   at   the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  guarded  by  terrific  sea-dogs.f     Even  a  kind   of  philo- 
sophy has  introduced  itself  among  them,  and  various  new 
opinions  exist  concerning  a  future  state  and  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.     The  freethinkers  of  Greenland  will  not  admit 
the  prevalent  belief  that  there  is  a  paradise,  where  the  soul, 
in  a  state  of  happy  indolence,   is   nourished  with  the  heads 
p.iests,  or  of  sca-dogs.j:     The  priests   and   sorcerers,  called  Jngekok, 
oicerers.  ^^^^  ^j^^   malevolent  enchanters,   denominated   IliseetSf  are 
daily  losing  their  influence.     Perhaps  the  period  may  not  be 
far    distant,   when  the  sublime  devotion   of  the   virtuous 
Egede  will  meet  with  its  reward,    and  a  Christian  and  ci- 
vilized people  will  at  length  inhabit  this  memorable  colony, 
the  most  northern  that  Europeans    have  ever  established. 
A  mild  and   pure   glory  will   then   recompense  Denmark 
for  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  this  struggle  with  the 
elements  has  cost  her,  a  struggle   into  which  she  has  been 
drawn  by  a  pious  zeal,  and  the  influence  of  historical  recol- 
lections. 
Description     The  Same  remembrances  accompany  us  to  that  wonder- 
'  ful  island,  which,  although  it  was  known  seven  centuries 
before  the  time  of   Columbus,  is,  nevertheless,   a   natural 
appendage    of   the    New    Continent.      Our   readers   will 
readily  understand  that  we   allude  to   Iceland,  that  land  of 
prodigies,  where  the  subterraneous  fires  of   the  abyss  burst 
through  a  frozen  soil ;  where  boiling  springs  shoot  up  their 
fountains,  amidst  eternal  snows  j  and   where    the  powerful 
genius  of  liberty,  and  the  no  less  powerful  genius  of  poetry, 

'*  Danish  Ministerial  Gazette,  quoted  above. 

•f  John  Egede's  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Greenland,  cli.  XIX.  Crantz, 
Book  III.  sec.  5.  p.  35—39. 

J  Compare  Franklin,  in  Journcr.  &c.  Ross,  vol,  l.passiw. 
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have  given  brilliant  proofs  of  the  energies  of  the  human    book 
mind  at  the  farthest  confines  of  animated  nature.  xxxvir. 


bUudtion> 


We  were  lona:  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  tlie  „ 
geographical  situation  of  Iceland,  to  the  observations  ofpiucai 
obscure  authors,  made  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
t^'entury,  or,  perhaps,  even  merely  copied  by  Torfseus  from 
some  imitation  of  the  Cai'H  di  JS/'Uvegar  of  the  brothers 
Zeni,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  fourteenth  century.  To 
these  were  added  the  accurate  results  of  the  survey  o£ 
the  military  engineers  completed  in  1734.  Such  were 
the  discordant  elements  of  the  map  of  Iceland,  which  was 
published  by  the  Homanns,  and  became,  with  some  slight 
corrections,  the  origin  of  all  the  rest.*     But,  in    1778, 

*  The  following  are  the  changes  which  Iceland  has  undergone  in  the  maps  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 


Homann's  Map 
Horrebow's  do. 

General  History 
of  Voyages  do. 

Verdun  de  la 
Crenne's  do. 


It  is  remarkable  that  Horrebow,  if,  as  we  suppose,  he  has  calculated  from 
the  meridian  of  Oxford,  should  have  correctly  laid  down  the  position  of  this 
eastern  coast.  It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that  he  must  have  had  before  him  either 
the  map  or  observations  of  some  English  navigator,  whose  name  has  remained 
unknown. 

The  map  of  the  brothers  Zeni  gives  all  the  latitudes  too  high  ;  but  as  it  allows 
Iceland  only  nine  degrees  in  length,  it  approaches,  within  half  a  degree  nearly, 
of  our  modern  maps.  Even  the  figure  of  the  island  is  good,  with  the  exception 
of  the  N.  E.  peninsula,  with  which  the  Zeni  were  unacquainted. 

This  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  geographical  position  of  Iceland,  natu- 
rally extended  to  the  adjacent  coast  of  Greenland  ;  and  so  late  as  .Tune,  1822, 
a  correction  of  5°  to  10^  of  its  western  longitude,  was  made  by  the  indefatigable 
Captain  W.  Scoresby.  In  his  ship  Baffin,  he  explored  this  almost  forgotten 
shore,  from  lat.  69"  to  75"  north  ;  and  besides  that  sound  named  Scoresby, 
which  is  supposed  to  communicate  with  Jacob's  Bight,  within  Davie's  Straits, 
lie  found  the  line  of  coast,  like  that  on  the  western  side,  intersected  by  frequent 
inlets,  of  which  the  chief  are  Daviess  Sound,  Mountmorris'  Inlet y  Mackenzie's 
Inlel,  ScolCs  Inlet,  Three  islands,  Liverpool  Coast,  Canning,  and  BontekoCf 
are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  itself  now  removed  5*3 10",  and 
IS"  farther  to  the  westward.    See  ScOresbi/s  Voyage,  CharL 


deg.  rain.     deg. 
63     19  to  67 

N.lat. 
min.  deg.    min.       deg. 
17     348     22  to      2 

min. 

12  from  Ferro. 

63     14  to  67 

14     331       0  to  345 

1 1  from  Oxford  T 

(346     25  to      1 

36  from  Ferro.) 

63     15  to  67 

18     36       6  to    22 

6  from  Paris. 

(343     54  to  357 

54  from  Ferro.) 

63    13  to  66 

45      27    2  to    18 

14  from  Paris. 

(352  58  to       1 

36  from  Ferro.) 
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BOOK  Messrs.  Eorda,  Pingre,  and  Verdun  de  la  Crenne,  after 
XXXVII.  ij^yjng  ^i  fl,.g(;  soiiglit  'lu  vaiH  for  Iceland,  floating,  as  it 
were,  like  Delos,  on  the  ocean,  determined  astronomically 
several  principal  positions,  some  of  which  were  placed  three 
or  four  degrees  too  far  to  the  west.  The  superficial  extent 
of  the  island,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  maps,  had 
heen  estimated  at  8000  square  leagues,  was  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  their  measurement,  to  4500. 
Rocks.  Iceland,  that  is  to  say,  the  country  of  ice,  strictly  speak- 

tafn's"'  ^"S»  *^  nothing  hut  a  chain  of  immense  rocks,  the  summit 
of  which  is  covered  with  snow,  although  fire  hums  within 
their  subterranean  caverns.  Trap  and  basalt  appear  to 
predominate  in  the  structure  of  these  mountains.  The 
basalt  forms  immense  masses  of  pillars,  similar  to  those  of 
Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland.  Mount  Akrefell  contains 
beds  of  amygdaloid,  trap-tufF,  and  greenstone,  the  lower  sur- 
face of  which  has  evidently  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
very  strong  fire,  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  primitive 
Lava.  ocean.*  Several  formations  of  lava  are  noticed,  one  of 
which  has  flowed,  and  often  still  flows,  in  the  form  of  blaz- 
ing torrents,  which  issue  from  craters;  another  kind,  of 
a  spongy,  and,  as  it  were,  a  cavernous  nature,  appears,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  to  have  boiled  up  in  the  very 
place  where  it  is  found.  This  last  mentioned  lava  contains 
in  its  numerous  cavities  the  most  singular  stalactites. 
Volcanoes.  There  are  about  twelve  volcanoes  in  Iceland,  with  the 
eruptions  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  not  reckoning  those 
which  may  have  become  extinguished  before  Iceland  was 
inhabited.  Tiie  most  celebrated  of  these  volcanoes  is  Mount 
Hecla,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  the 
sea.  Its  elevation  is  estimated  at  4800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  volcanoes  of  Scaptejell  made  themselves 
known  in  1783,  in  a  terrific  manner.  The  river  Skapt-Ja 
was  completely  filled  with  pumice  stones  and  lava;  a  fer- 
tile district  was  instantly  changed  into  a  desert  covered 

*  Mackenzie's  Travels  in  Iceland,  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  XIX.  p.  432— 
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with  scoria;  sulphurous  exhalations  and  clouds  of  cinders    book 
spread  themselves  over  almost  the  whole  island ;   and  an  i-xxvii. 
epidemic  was  the  consequence.    No  phenomenon,  however, 
better  proves  liow  immense  the   mass   of  volcanic  matter 
must  be,  than  the   sudden  appearance  of  a  new  island,  Vokanic 
which,  shortly  before  the  eruption  of  1783,  rose  up  to  the 
south-west  of  Reikianess,   in  63°  20'   latitude,  and  5°  40' 
west  longitude.     This  island  threw  out  flames  and  pumice 
stones;  yet,  in   1785,  when   a  search  for  it  was  made,  it 
had   entirely  disappeared.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  island  was  nothing  more  than  a  crust  of  lava  and  pu- 
mice stones,  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  a  submarine 
eruption.* 

The  hot  springs  are  another  curiosity  in  this  island,  Hot 
but  they  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Those, 
vvhose  tepid  waters  issue  as  gently  as  in  ordinary  springs, 
are  called  Laugar,  or  baths;  others,  that  throw  up 
boiling  water  with  great  noise,  are  denominated  Cal- 
drons, in  Icelandic,  Hverer.  The  most  remarkable  of  The  Gej-- 
these  springs  is  what  is  called  the  Geyser,  which  is  found  ^^'^' 
near  Skalholt,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  where  there  arc 
about  forty  other  springs  of  a  smaller  size.  Its  mouth  is 
nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  basin  into  which  it 
spreads  itself  thirty-nine.  The  Archbishop  of  Troil  saw  this 
spring  rise  to  the  height  of  eighty-eight  feet ;  and  Dr.  Lind 
to  that  of  ninety-two.  This  column  of  water,  surrounded 
by  a  dense  smoke,  falls  back  upon  itself,  or  forms  a  mag- 
nificent girandole.  A  new  spring  has  lately  been  discover- 
ed which  rivals  the  Geyser.  It  is  called  the  Strok.  The  The  Stick. 
aperture  from  which  it  springs  is  of  a  smaller  diameter,  but 
it  shoots  up  with  more  force  than  the  Geyser;  presents  a 
better  defined  surface;  and  reaches  a  mucli  greater  eleva- 
tion; and  is  then  dispersed  in  the  air  like  Cu*" TtluC!."! 
fountains-!  Two  other  sprir.53  li.'^o  and  fall  down  again 
alternately.    The  whole  of  this  infernal  valley  is  filled  with 

*  M.  de  LcBvenoRrn,  Letter  on  the  New  Island,  Copenhagen,  1787. 

t  Olsen,  Letter  on  Iceland,  in  the  New  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Scien.  of 
Copenhagen,  vol.  IV.  with  plates.  This  is  the  New  Geyser  of  M.  Stanley, 
Letter  on  Iceland.  1789, 
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BOOK    springs,  and    surrounded    with    lava    and    pumice  stones. 
ixxvii.  Xhese  boiling  waters,  and  principally  those  of  the  Geyser, 

'  deposite  round  their  edges  a  crust  of  siliceous  tuff.*     In 

these  hot  springs,  which  formerly  served  to  baptize  their 
pagan  ancestors,  the  Icelanders  boil  their  vegetables,  meat, 
eggs,  and  other  articles  of  food;  but  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
with  care  the  pot  suspended  in  these  smoking  waters,  in 
order  to  prevent  tlic  volcanic  odour  from  giving  a  taste  to 
the  victuals.  Tlicy  likewise  wash  their  linen  in  them,  and 
by  means  of  the  heat,  give  a  curve  to  several  implements  of 
wood.  The  more  temperate  springs  are  employed  as  baths. 
The  cows  that  drink  of  these  waters  give  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  milk. 

Miufirai         Besides  these  magnificent  fountains,  Iceland  likewise  con- 

sp^in»  •  tf^ii^s  niiueral  springs,  whicli  the  inhabitants  call  the  beer 
springs,  a  denomination  which  appears  to  prove  that  they 
have  not  always  neglected  the  use  of  this  beverage,  as  they 
do  at  present. 

One  of  the  most  singular  productions  of  Iceland  is  that 
blackish,  heavy,  and  inflammable  substance,  called,  in  Ice- 

Surtur-  landic,  surtnrbrand,\  which  is  a  fossil  wood,  slightly  car- 
bonized, and  burns  with  flame.  Another  kind  of  mineral 
wood,  heavier  than  sea-coal,  burns  without  flame,  and  con- 
tains chalcedony  in  its  transverse  fissures.:): 

Minerals.  The  central  mountains  of  Iceland,  probably  of  a  primi- 
tive nature,  contain  iion  and  copper,  which  are  not  worked, 
for  want  of  fuel;  likewise  marble,  lime,  plaster,  porcelain 
clay,  and  several  kinds  of  bole,  besides  onyx,  agate,  jasper, 
and  other  stones.  Sulphur  is  also  found,  both  in  a  pure  and 
impure  state.  The  mines  of  Krisevig  and  Husavig  are  the 
most  considerable.     A  manufactory  for  refining  sulphur  has 

Hills  of      been  established  in  the  latter  place.     The  sulphur  hills  pre- 

ouipnui.  gg^j  ^  ^^^^.^^  frightful,  and,  perhaps,  too,  a  more  instructive 
phenomenon,  than  the  Coysci.  U:ider  your  very  feet  you 
see  the  clay  continually  bubbling  up,  and  hear  the  din  of 

*  Bergraann,  in  the  Letters  on  Iceland,  by  Troil,  (in  VoUanrl.) 

+  Siaiur,  the  Black  God,  the  Pluto  of  the  North.     Rvand,  firehranr!. 

:'  Mackenzie.  1.  •'. 
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waters  boiling  and  hissing  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain,     hook 
while  a  hot  vapour  hovers  above  the  ground,   fi-om  which  I'^^tvir. 
columns  of  muddy  water  frequently  shoot  up.    The  sulphur, 
wiiich  forms  tiie  crust  of   tliese  beds  of  clay,  is  generally 
very  hot,  and  is  met  with  under  tijc  most  beautiful  crystal- 
line forms. 

Iceland  produces  no  salt;  but  the  water  of  the  surround- 
ing sea  is  fully  as  saline  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  salt  which  they  obtain  from  it  gives  a  bluish  tint  to 
fish. 

The  atmosphere  of  Iceland  also  displays  its  prodigies.  Air  and 
Through  an  air,  which  is  filled  with  little  icy  particles,  the 
sun  and  moon  appear  double,  or  assume  extraordinary 
forms;  the  aurora  borealis  reflects  a  thousand  different  co- 
lours, and  every  where  the  magical  illusion  of  the  mirage 
creates  phantom  seas  and  imaginary  shores.  The  ordinary 
climate  would  be  sufficiently  temperate  to  admit  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat,  which  was  formerly  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  a  much  more  considerable  population.  The 
government  takes  great  pains  to  revive  it.  But  when  the 
floating  ice  fixes  itself  between  the  northern  promontories 
of  this  island,  all  farther  hope  of  cultivation  for  one  or  two 
years  entirely  ceases,  a  frightful  degree  of  cold  diff\ises  itself 
through  the  whole  island,  the  winds  bring  with  them  com- 
plete columns  of  icy  particles,  vegetation  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  famine  and  despair  appear  seated  upon  those 
mountains,  which  in  vain  are  heated  by  all  the  fires  of  their 
subterranean  abyss. 

Within  the  space  of  one  century  the  inhabitants  reckoned  Habitual 
forty-three   bad   seasons,    among   wluch   there   were  four-  (hrcU-  °^ 
teen  years  of  famine.     In  1784  and  1785,   when  an  intense  mate, 
severity  of  winter  succeeded  volcanic  eruptions,  9000  indi- 
viduals  perished,    or  one-fifth   of    the  entire    population, 
with    190,488  sheep,   28,000   horses,    and   11,491    horned 
cattle.* 

*  Stephansen,  (Magistrate  of  Iceland,)  Description  of  Iceland,  in  the  18th 
century,  Copenhagen.  1807.  Olavius,  Economical  .Tourney  in  Iceland,  (in 
Banish.)    Olafsen.  Voyage  to  Iceland. 
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BOOK  I'he  Elijmus  arenarius,  in  Icelandic,  meluVf  is  a  species 
liXXvii.  Qf  ^yjjj  wheat,  which  affords  good  flour.  The  lichen  Islan- 
Z.  ]  dicus,  and  several  other  species  of  lichens,  are  used  as  food, 
tion.  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  antiscorbutic  roots,  and  even 

several   kinds  of  marine  plants,  and,  amongst  others,  the 
Alga  saccharifera,  and  the  Fucus  foliaceiis.     Iceland  pro- 
duces, like  Norway,  an  immense  quantity  of  wild  berries 
of  an  excellent  flavour.     Gardening  is  now  practised  over 
the  whole  country.     Cauliflowers,  however,  do  not  succeed. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potato  lias  not  made  sufficient  pro- 
Ancient      gress  for  the  advantage  of  the  island.     In  former  times,  the 
orcsts.       southern  valleys  were  covered  with  extensive  forests,  but 
they  have  been  devastated  by  an  improvident  economy.    At 
present,    nothing  more  is  seen   than  a  few  woods  of  birch 
trees,  and  a  great  deal  of  brushwood.     But  the  wood  which 
is  denied  to  the  Icelanders   by  the  earth  is  brought  to  them 
Floating     by  the  ocean.     The  immense  quantity  of  thick  trunks  of 
pines,  firs,  and  other  trees,  whicli  are  thrown  upon  tlie  north- 
ern coasts  of  Iceland,  especially  upon  North  Cape,  and  Cape 
Langaness,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  in  na- 
ture. This  w ood  comes  floating  down  upon  these  two  points 
of  land  in  such  abundance,  that  the  inhabitants  neglect  the 
greater  part  of  it.     The  pieces  which  are  carried  by  the 
waves  along  these  two   promontories,   towards  the  other 
coasts,  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  for  constructing  their 
boats. 
Domestic        The  horscs  arc  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Norway, 
anima  s.     ^^^j  ^j,^  employed,  with  the  asses,  to  carry  loads.     The  oxen 
and  cows  are  generally  without  horns,  but  the  sheep,  on  the 
contrary,   have  two,  and  sometimes  three,  are  very  large, 
and  have  longer  wool  than  the  common  Danish  sheep.     Ice- 
land contains  about  400,000  sheep,  and  nearly  40,000  horn- 
ed cattle.     The  pastures,  if  better  attended  to,  would  con- 
stitute the  true  riches  of  the  island ;   but  they  are  left  in  a 
state  of  nature. 
The  rein-        Government  has  brought  the  rein-deer  to  Iceland,  and 
^^^^'         it  has  multiplied  there.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  animal 
was  not  originally  a  native  of  the  country,  considering  that 
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the  rein-deer  moss  grows  there  in  great  abundance.     The    book 
foxes  of  Iceland  furnish  beautiful  furs.     Those  of  a  gray-  I'Xxvii. 
ish  colour  are  sometimes  sold  at  Copenhagen  for  thirty  or" 
forty  shillings.     This  is  the  only  wild  animal  of  Iceland. 
The   white  bear,   which   sometimes   reaches  these  shores, 
floating  upon  islands  of  ice,  now  and  then  commits  ravages 
before  he  is  destroyed.     Among  the  birds  of  Iceland,  the 
eider-down  duck,    Juas   mollissima,   is  celebrated   for  its 
down.     The  falcons  of  Iceland  were  formerly  in  greater  Falcons. 
request  than  the^  are  in  the  present  day.     The  white  fal- 
con, which  is  more  rarely  met  with,  is   worth  from  three 
to  four  pounds  sterling.     The  king  of  Denmark  sometimes 
makes  presents  of  them  to  different  courts. 

The  sea  and  rivers  offer  advantages  to  the  Icelanders  Fish, 
which  they  neglect.  The  salmon,  trout,  barbel,  and  other 
excellent  fish  with  which  the  rivers  swarm,  are  generally 
permitted  to  live  and  die  undisturbed.  Eels  are  likewise  very 
abundant ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  afraid  of  eating  them, 
fancying,  that  in  them  they  see  the  offspring  of  the  great 
sea  serpent,  which,  according  to  the  mythology  of  Odin, 
encircles  the  whole  earth,  a  being  whom  the  Icelanders  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  lifting  his  head  above  the  sea,  near  their 
solitary  shores.  The  coasts  are  surrounded  with  herrings; 
but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  inhabitants  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  nets.  Small  whales,  and  the  sea- 
calf  and  sea-dog,  together  with  the  cod,  are  what  the  na- 
tives most  commonly  fish  for. 

Iceland  is  divided  into  four  districts,  named  after  the  Provinces 
four  cardinal  points.  Those  of  tlie  soutl),  the  east,  and  the  ^"'^  *°''"'' 
west,  formed  the  diocese  of  Skalholt.  The  diocese  of 
Jlolum  comprised  the  northern  quarter;  but,  since  1801, 
the  two  bishoprics  have  been  united.  New  sites  have  been 
marked  out  for  founding  other  towns.  That  of  Reikiavik 
contained,  a  short  time  ago,  about  a  hundred  houses,  and 
constitutes  the  present  capital  of  the  country.  Bessestadr 
is  the  seat  of  a  good  academy,  with  a  collection  of  1500 
volumes,  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  northern  library  in 
the  world. 
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BOOK  The  commerce  of  Ireland,  formerly  shackled  by  mono- 
XXXVII.  poly,  is  now  free.  The  inhabitants  export  fish,  train-oil, 
""  meat,    tallow,    butter,    hides,   eider-down,    wool,    worsted 

Commerce.  ' 

thread,  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Their  importations 
consist  of  wheat,  grain,  brandy,  tobacco,  colonial  mer- 
chandise, fine  stuffs,  and  articles  of  hardware.  The  value 
of  this  commerce  is  liable  to  considerable  variation. 

In  1784,  the  exportations  amounted  to  244,422  rix-dol- 
lars,  and  their  importations  to  189,492  rix-doUars.*  In 
1806,  the  exportations  were  estimated  at  191,236  rix-dol- 
!ars,  and  the  importations,  at  167,205  rix-dollars.f 

Let  us  now  proceed   to  consider  tlie  interesting  people 

The  Tec-  who  inhabit  this  singular  country.  The  Icelanders  are,  iu 
general,  of  a  moderate  stature,  and  well  proportioned ; 
but  as  their  food  contains  little  nourishment,  they  are  by  no 
means  vigorous.  Their  marriages  are  not  attended  with  a 
numerous  offspring.  They  are  by  no  means  industrious, 
but  honest,  brne\olent.  faithful,  and  obliging,  these  ge- 
nerous islanders  display  all  the  hospitality  which  their 
means  can  afford.  Their  principal  occupations  consist  in 
fishing,  and  taking  charge  of  their  flocks.  Along  the 
coasts,  the  men  continue  fishing,  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter. The  women  make  ready  their  fish,  and  sew,  and  spin. 
The  men  prepare  hides,  and   exercise  the  mechanical  arts. 

Arts  and     Some  of  them  work  in  s;old  and  silver.     They  also  manu- 

trades, 

facture,  like  the  peasants  of  Jutland,  and  several  other  pro- 
vinces, a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  known  by  the  name  of  Wad- 
mal.  They  manufacture  annually  146,000  pairs  of  woollen 
stockings,  and  163,000  pairs  of  gloves.:}^  These  islanders 
are  so  attached  to  their  native  country,  that  they  are  wretch- 
ed every  where  else.  Naturally  grave  and  religious,  they 
never  cross  a  river,  or  any  other  dangerous  passage,  with- 
out uncovering  their  head,  and  imploring  the  Divine  pro- 

*  Ordonnance  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  of  13th  June,  1787,  p.  139. 

t  Danish  Geographical  Diet,  of  1807.     See  Anderson,  Diet.  Comra.  p.  424^ 

t  Mohr  and  Olavius,  Travels  in  Iceland,  (in  Danish.) 
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lection.     When  assembled  together,  their  favourite  amuse-    book 
ment  consists  in  reading  their  historical  relations,  or  com-  ^'^xvii. 
positions  of  their  ancient  bards.     The  master  of  the   house  s~^]~7 
begins,  and  the  others  take  his  place  by  turns.*     At  other  tercourse, 
times,  modern   poetry  is   read   aloud. f     Sometimes,  one  of 
the  men  gives  his  hand  to  a  woman,  and   they  sing  couplets 
alternately,  that  form   a  kind  of  dialogue,:}^   the  rest  of  the 
company  now  and  tlien  J!)iniiig  in  the  chorus.      I'he  game  of 
chess  is  very  much  in  vogue  amongst  them,  and,  like  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  they  feel  gieat  pride  in  playing  it  with 
skill.     The  dress  of  tlie   Icelanders  is  neitlier  elegant,  nor  Dress. 
very  much  ornamented ;  but,  on  tlie   other  hand,   it  is   de- 
cent, clean,  and    adapted  to  the  climate.     The  women  wear 
rings  of  gold,    silver,  and  copper,  on  their  fingers.     The 
poorer  among  them   ai'e   dressed    in  the  coarse  stuff  which 
we  already  noticed  ;  and  which  is  always  of  a  black  colour.  , 

Those  who  enjoy  greater  ease  of  circumstances,  are  clothed 
in  more  ample  stuffs,  and  wear  ornaments  of  gilt  silver. 
The  Icelanders  are  in  general  badly  lodged.  In  some 
places  their  houses  are  constructed  of  the  wood  which  has 
been  thrown  up  by  the  sea;  and  sometimes  the  walls  are 
made  of  lava  and  moss.  They  cover  the  roof  with  sods, 
placed  on  joists,  and  occasionally  upon  the  ribs  of  whales, 
which  are  more  durable,  and  less  expensive  than  wood. 
Many  of  their  huts  are  made  entirely  of  sods,  and  are 
lighted  by  a  window  in  the  roof.  Their  principal  food  con- 
sists of  dry-fish,  and  preparations  of  milk.  They  are  spar- 
ing of  tlieir  animal  food,  and,  formerly,  bread  was  scarce. 
At  present,  iiowever,  18,000  tons  of  rye  are  consumed  in  the 
island.  The  wealthy  know  the  use  of  wine,  coffee,  and  all 
the  spices  of  our  kitchen.  A  more  useful  imitation  of  the 
Danish  manners  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several 
literary  societies  here,  some  of  which  have  published  me- 
moirs. The  parishes,  too,  have  begun  to  form  little  publicinte]iigencQ 
libraries,  from  which  the  heads  of  families  borrow  books  of  ^^^'^g*'*^'^*' 

*  These  meetings  are  termed  Sagu-Lestor.  t  Rimu-Iiestor, 

tVikevalca. 
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BOOK  morality  and  history.  Every  Icelander  knows  how  to 
I.XXVII.  ^pjtg^  and  to  calculate;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
"~~~"'  acquainted  with  hiblical  history,  as  well  as  that  of  Scandi- 
navia. Among  their  clergy,  many  individuals  are  met  with, 
who  are  intimately  versed  in  all  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  The  useful  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  however,  has  not  been  diffused  amongst  them.* 
Such  is  this  colony  of  Scandinavians,  placed  between  the 
ice  of  the  pole  and  the  flames  of  the  abyss. 

To  the  north  of  Iceland,  extend  coasts  still  imperfectly 
Lands  to     known,  which  belong  either  to  Greenland,  or  to  an  icy  Ar- 
oficeiand.  chipelago.     They  have  only  been  accidentally  seen  by  navi- 
gators, who,  in  pursuing   the    whale,  penetrated  into  these 
dangerous  seas.     Concussions  lately  experienced  at  sea,  and 
masses  of  floating  pumice-stones,  appear  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  volcanoes  about  the  75°.     Would  the  hot  springs 
be  discovered  here,  which,  according  to  the  brothers  Zeni, 
Island  of    Were  employed  to  heat  the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  ?  The 
Mayen'^      island  of  John  de  Mayen,  which  has  been  often   visited,    is 
nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  black  coloured  rocks,  but  with- 
out any  volcanic  traces. 

The  group  of  three  large  islands,  and  of  a  considerable 
number  of  lesser  ones,  wliich  liave  received  the   name  of 
Spitzber-     Spitsbergen,  terminate,  in  the  present  state  of  our  gcogra- 
^^""  phical   knowledge,  this  chain  of  icy  lands,  which  are  de- 

pendant on  Greenland,  and,  consequently,  on  North  Ame- 
rica. The  great  island  of  Spitzbergen,  properly  so  called, 
is  separated  by  narrow  canals  from  the  south-east  and  the 
north-east  islands.  The  eastern  peninsula  of  tlie  great 
island,  has  received  the  name  of  JVew  Friesland.  Towards 
the  north-west  point,  are  the  remains  of  the  establishment 
formed  by  the  Dutcii  whalers,  called  Smeerenberg.f  The 
Description  mountains  of  Spitzbergen,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow, 
Goum'r^  and  flanked  with  glaciers,  reflect  to  a  considerable  distance 
a  light  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon.     These  mountains 

*  Hollantl,  oil  the  Literature  and  Instruction  of  tlie  Icelanders,  in  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  Travels.     Troil,  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  184. 

tin  English,  tlie  castle  offat,  or,  fat  castle. 
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arc  probably  composed  of  red  granite;  the  blocks  of  which,  book 
being  in  a  great  measure  uncovered,  shine  like  masses  of  I'Xxvir, 
fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  crystals  and  sapphires  formed  by 
the  ice.  In  consequence  of  their  enormous  elevation,*  they 
may  be  descried  at  a  great  distance ;  and,  as  they  shoot  up 
abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  the  bays,  vessels, 
whales,  every  thing,  in  short,  appears  in  their  vicinity, 
extremely  minute.  The  solemn  silence  that  reigns  in 
this  desert  land,  increases  the  mysterious  I  itrror  which 
the  navigator  experiences  on  his  approach.  Nevertheless, 
the  death  of  nature  is  even  here  only  periodical.  One  un- 
interrupted day,  of  five  months'  duration,  supplies  the 
place  of  summer.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  mark 
the  limits  of  the  vivifying  season.  Yet,  it  is  only  towards 
the  middle  of  this  season,  or,  if  the  expression  be  preferred, 
towards  the  noon  of  this  protracted  day,  that  the  heat, 
long  accumulated,  penetrates  a  little  way  into  the  frozen 
earth.  Although  pitch  on  vessels  is  melted  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  still  only  a  small  number  of  plants  expand, 
such  as  the  cochlearise,  ranunculuses,  and  sedums ;  and 
Maitens  might  have  gatliercd  a  cliaplet  of  poppy  flowers 
along  these  gloomy  shores.  The  gulfs  and  bays  are 
filled  with  fuci  and  algse  of  gigantic  dimensions,  one 
species  being  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  is  among 
these  marine  forests  that  the  phoc3e  and  whales  love  to  whales, 
roll  their  enormous  bodies,  those  vast  masses  of  fat, 
which  the  fishermen  of  Europe  pursue  even  to  the  very 
middle  of  eternal  ice.  It  is  there  that  these  animals 
search  for  the  moUusca  and  little  fish,  their  accustomed 
nourishment.  It  is  there,  in  short,  that  these  beings,  to 
all  appearance  so  heavy  and  so  insensible,  yield  them- 
selves up  to  their  social  disposition,  their  sports,  and 
their  loves.  Assembled  together  upon  a  field  of  ice,  the 
sea-dogs  dry  their  brown-coloured  hair;  the  morse,  or 
kvalross,]  fastening  himself  to  the  rocks,  displays  his  enor- 

*  Above  the.  clouds, — Phipps'  Voyage  to  Polar  Seas. 

t  Morse,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  adjective  morskaia,  maritime.    Hval- 
i'-os:'.  is  both  Icelandic  and  Danish,  from  heal,  a  whale,  and  ross,  horse  ;  horse- 
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BOOK  mous  dci'ensive  weapons,  the  brilliant  ivory  of  wliicli  is  con- 
XXXVII.  ppjjIpjI  under  a  layer  of  sea-slime;  while  the  whale  blows 
""""""  through  his  vast  nostrils,  fountains  of  water  into  the  air, 
and  resembles  a  floating  bank,  upon  which  various  Crusta- 
cea and  mollusca  fix  their  abode.  Tliis  peaceful  animal, 
however,  is  often  mortally  wounded  by  the  narchaU*  which 
has  received  the  name  of  the  sea-unicorn,  from  being  gene- 
rally found  deprived  of  one  of  its  horizontal  defences* 
The  whale  is  also  frequently  the  victim  of  a  species  of  dol- 
phin, called  tlie  sword-Jish,  who  tears  out  pieces  of  flesh 
from  his  body,  and  particularly  endeavours  to  devour  his 
tongue.  Among  all  tiie  colossal  monsters  of  the  icy  sea, 
one  formidable,  voracious,  and  sanguinary  quadruped,  the 
polar  bear,  claims  the  first  rank.  At  one  time,  borne  along 
upon  an  islet  of  ice,  and,  at  another,  swimming  in  the 
midst  of  the  waves,  he  pursues  every  thing  that  is  animat- 
ed with  life,  devours  every  animal  that  he  encounters,  and 
then,  roaring  with  delight,  seats  himself  enthroned  on  the 
victorious  trophy  of  mutilated  carcasses  and  bones.  Anoth- 
er quadruped,  the  timid  and  amiable  rein-deer,  browses 
the  moss  with  which  all  the  rocks  are  covered.  Troops  of 
foxes,  and  countless  swarms  of  sea  birds,  likewise  repair 
hither  for  a  little  while,  to  people  these  solitary  islands; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  polar  day  is  over,  these  animals  retire 
across  the  unknown  countries,  either  to  America  or  to 
Asia.f 

The  marine  animals  of  Spitzbergen  present  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  Europeans,  an  attraction  which  makes  them  for- 
get the  dangers  of  these  inhospitable  seas.  The  whale 
fishery,  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century,  has  often  given 
employment  to  as  many  as  four  hundred  large  vessels,  of 

whale.  The  word  hval,  seems  to  be  derived  from  hrall,  a  little  hill,  a  rising 
ground,  or,  as  if  one  were  to  say,  fish-mountain.  (Comp.  jViala-Saga,  glossa- 
rium  in  voce  hvall.) 

*  JVar-hval,  from  nar,  Icelandish,  dead  body,  and  hval ;  kili-whale. 

t  Marten's  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  Hamburgh,  1675,  in  4to. 
and  the  translation  in  the  Voyages  to  the  North.  Bacstrom,  Voyage  to  Spitz- 
bergen, in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  1801. 
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all   nations.     The   Dutch,   witliin    tlie   space   of  forty-six    book 
years,   caught    32,900  whales,    tlie  whale-bone   and  oil   of  i^xxvii. 
which    were    worth    fourteen    millions   sterling,*      In   the""      ~~* 

'-'  Thu  whale 

present  day,  however,  these  animals  appear  to  fre- fishery. 
quent  tlie  seas  of  Spitzhergen  in  fewer  numbers,  and 
are  no  longer  met  with  of  the  same  dimensions  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fishery.  Tiie  morse  is  more  nu- 
merous, and  easier  to  attack.  Its  skin,  made  use  of  for 
suspending  carriages,  and  its  teeth,  more  compact  than 
those  of  the  elephant,  are  the  objects  that  occasionally 
attract  to  Spitzhergen  temporaiy  colonies  of  Russians. 
The  ancient  Britons,  even  before  the  Roman  invasion,  T'lehom 
made  their  sword-pummels  of  this  bone.f  The  ancient  naryhai. 
Scandinavian  colony  of  Greenland,  paid  in  *  denies  de 
ioardo/  which  appear  to  have  been  the  defences  of  the 
morse,  the  tribute  which,  under  the  name  of  Saint  Peter^s 
penny,  flowed  from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  earth,  to 
support  the  magnificence  of  the  Roinan  palaces,  and  the 
pomp  of  the  Papal  court.:}:  The  horn  of  the  narhval 
has  long  been  the  object  of  superstitious  veneration ;  pre- 
tended universal  remedies  were  obtained  from  it;  and  it 
was  hung  up  in  the  museums  with  chains  of  gold.  The 
Margraves  of  Bareuth  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  pre- 
served among  the  treasures  of  their  family.  They  had  even 
accepted  of  one  of  them  as  payuient  of  a  sum  amounting 
to  more  than  sixty  thousand  rix-dollars.  The  two  branches 
of  this  house  shared  between  them  one  of  these  horns, 
with  as  many  formalities  as  they  would  have  employed  for 
the  division  of  a  whole  ficf.§  In  the  present  day,  however, 
physicians  have  abandoned  this  panacea,  and  the  *  veritable 
iinicorne'  has  lost  its  imaginary  value.  Another  substance, 
the  original  product  of  these  regions,  has  likewise  been  the 

*  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  VII.  p.  233.  (Germ.  Trans.) 
t  Solin,  Polyhistor,  c.  22. 

%  Schlegel,  Memoirs  for  the  Danish  History,   t.  I.  part  i.  p.  177.  Beclcman, 
Apparatus  for  the  knowledge  of  Merchandise,  t.  I.  p.  399 — 341.  (In  German.) 
?  Spiess,  Archivische  nebenarbeiten,  No,  I.  p.  6f?, 
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BOOK  subject  of  some  fables.  We  allude  to  the  celebrated  matter 
XXXVII.  Qf  ^jjp  cachalot,  very  improperly  denominated  spermacetit 
'  "  but,  more  appropriately,  ■whale's  white.     In  the  north,  can- 

opermaceti  ,  „  , 

dies  of  a  brilliant  white  are  made  of  it.  All  these  enormous 
animals,  however,  are  far  less  useful  to  man  than  the  her- 
ring, of  which  the  icy  sea  appears  to  be  cither  the  native 
abode  or  the  asylum.  There,  in  the  midst  of  inaccessible 
waters,  he  sets  at  defiance  all  his  enemies.  Unknown 
causes,  however,  drive  him  from  this  secure  retreat,  to  the 
north-eastern  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  America,  which  he 
surrounds  with  his  countless  shoals. 
Bemaiks  The  extreme  abundance  of  floating  wood,  which  is 
t^iie  floating  "^''^'^S'^^  ^y  t^^^  sea  to  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Green- 
wood, land,  and  especially  to  those  of  Iceland,  and  the  arctic 
lands  situated  between  these  two  islands,  forms  another, 
and  the  last  object  of  curiosity  that  deserves  to  arrest 
our  attention  among  these  polar  regions.  We  are  as- 
sured that  the  masses  of  floating  wood  thrown  by  the  sea 
upon  the  island  of  John  de  Mayen,  often  equals  the  whole 
of  this  island  in  extent.*  There  are  some  vcars,  when 
the  Icelanders  collect  sufficient  to  serve  them  for  fuel. 
The  bays  of  Spitzbergen  are  filled  with  it,  and  it  accumu- 
lates upon  those  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Siberia  that  are  ex- 
posed to  the  east,  and  consists  of  trunks  of  larch  trees,  pines, 
Siberian  cedars,  firs,  and  Fcrnambucco,  and  Campeachy 
woods.f  These  trunks  appear  to  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  America.  Some  of  them 
are  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  famous  Ba- 
hama stream,  while  others  are  hurried  forward  by  the  cur- 
rent, which,  to  the  north  of  Siberia,  constantly  sets  in  from 
east  to  west.  Some  of  these  large  trees,  that  have  been 
deprived  of  their  bark  by  friction,  are  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  even  to  form  excellent  building  timber.:j:  If 
this  floating  wood,  however,  proceed  from  forests  that  arc 

*  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  1. 1,  p.  50 — 54. 

t  Olafsen,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  t.  I.  p.  272.     (In  German,; 

■J:  Idem,  1. 1,  parag.  637,  638. 
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still  actually  in  existence,  another  part  appears  to  us  to  book 
have  a  more  remote  origin,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  i-xxvir. 
great  revolutions  of  the  globe.  We  have  already  seen,  in 
our  P/iysical  Geography,'*  that  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  of 
bituminous  wood,  and  of  overturned  trees,  are  extended  in- 
discriminately under  the  surface  of  continents  and  seas. 
This  vee:etable  wreck  must  belong  to  several  catastroidies,  Ti'^ory  oi 

.  ,  the  origin 

to  repeated  devastations  of  the  solid  land.  The  whole  ex- of  this" 
tent  of  the  globe  has  experienced  similar  revolutions,  and  ^^°°^* 
even  the  Polar  Regions  present  their  traces.  In  Iceland, 
besides  tlie  fossil  bituminous  wood,  another  kind  is  also 
found  in  the  earth,  which  has  only  undergone  a  change  of 
colour,  odour,  and  solidity  :  sometimes  merely  a  flattening, 
but  with  no  appearance  of  mineralization.  This  wood  is 
met  with  in  argillaceous  and  sandy  ground,  at  the  height  of 
some  fatlioms  above  the  present  level  of  the  ocean,  while  the 
deposits  of  turf  and  bituminous  wood,  most  generally  com- 
mence twenty-live,  or  even  a  hundred  fathoms  above  this 
level.f  In  the  same  manner,  we  find,  in  Siberia,  great 
masses  of  wood  deposited  at  elevations  which  the  present 
sea  could  never  have  reachcd4  Some  philosophers  have 
imagined,  that  in  these  facts,  they  perceive  a  new  proof  of 
the  diminution  of  the  sea,  these  deposits  proceeding,  accord- 
ing to  them,  from  floating  wood  of  an  epoch  anterior  to  this 
diminution.  Without  wishing  altogether  to  reject  this  opi- 
nion, we  ourselves  rather  consider  them  as  the  remains  of 
forests,  which  were  overturned  in  the  very  places  wljere 
they  originally  grew.  If  we  admit  that  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  many  places  presents  to  the  action  of  the  waves  simi- 
lar deposits  of  shattered  forests,  that  once  belonged  to  conti- 
neiits  which  have  been  overwlielmed  during  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe,  we  may  conceive  that  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  wood  must  be  detached  from  them,  according  as 

*  Page  215—268. 

+  Olafseii,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  1. 1,  p.  80,  192,  220,  and  SSC     - 
I  Guielin,  Voyage  to  Siberia,  t.  III.  p.  126. 
\0l.  V.  8 
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BOOK  the  action  of  the  waves  is  stronger  or  weaker  at  any  parti- 
Lxxvii.  cuiai-  point.  Now  this  action,  always  very  superficial,  takes 
'~~~~"  more  effect  in  the  shallowest  seas,  such  as  are  all  those  of 
the  north.  It  appears  to  us  therefore,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  polar  floating  wood  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  vege- 
table wreck  of  great  continents,  which,  crumbling  into  the 
basin  of  the  sea,  have  yet  allowed  the  waters,  on  retiring, 
to  leave  our  present  land  uncovered. 

This  conjectiire  may,  perhaps,  merit  the  consideration  of 
those  who  shall,  one  day  or  other,  direct  their  scientific  at- 
tention to  the  mysteries  of  that  Polar  world,  a  sketch  of 
which  we  Jiave  now  completed. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Canada,  J\rova- Scotia,  and  JVetcfoundland. 

After  having  surveyed  the  frozen  zone  of  the  new  world,     book 
we  enter   a  country  of  a  milder   climate,  where  men,  hy  Lxxviir. 
means  of  agriculture,  have  been  enabled  to  form  themselves 
into  more   numerous  societies.      Although  the  soil  is  less 
sterile,   it  has  still   many  disadvantages;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  have   hitherto   made  but  little  progress  in 
civilization.     In  ascending  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  we  ob- 
serve the  majestic  forests  of  Canada  expanding  round  the  ^'*"^'-^' 
greatest  lakes  that  exist  in  the  world.     The  river  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  strait,  which   affords   a  passage  to  these 
immense  bodies  of  water.     To  the  largest  of  these  lakes, 
our  earliest    travellers    have    given   the    name    of  Lake '^^'^s  Supe- 
Superior.*      It  is    more    than    500  leagues  in  circumter- 
ence :  its  clear  waters,   fed   by  forty  rivers,  are  contained 
in    extensive  strata  of   rocks,    and    their    surges    nearly 
equal    those    of   the     Atlantic     Ocean.       Lake     Huron,  [^^|]['-^  ^"* 
which  is   connected  with  the  other  by  the  Straits  of  St. 
Mary,   has   a  periphery  of  300  leagues,  and  receives  tlie 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  through  a  scries  of  rapid  descents. 
The  outline  of  Lake  Michigan   is  supposed   to   be  about 
200  leagues :  it  communicates  with  the  former   by  a  long 
strait,  which  serves   as   an  outlet  for   its  waters,  and  the 
country  around  its  banks  belongs  exclusively  to  the  United 
States.     Lake  Huron   discharges   itself  by  the  rapid  river 
of  St.  Clair,  which,  by  the   accession   of  other  streams,  is 
changed  into  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name.     A  less  vio- 
lent channel,  properly  called  the  Detroit,  unites   this  basin 

*  Sagard  Theodat.  le  Grand  Voyage  du  pavs  des  Hurons.     Paris,  1632, 

ft 


Jjake  Erie. 
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BOOK  \vit!i  Lake  Eric,  wiiicli  is  more  than  ninety  leagues  in 
Lxxviii.  length,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  broad.  On  account, 
however,  of  its  shallow  waters,  and  the  unequal  elevation 
of  its  banks,  it  is  subject  to  storms,  which  render  naviga- 
tion dangerous.  This  lake  communicates  with  the  river 
Niagara  Niascara,  and  with  those  celebrated  cataracts,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  although  no  description  can  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  tlieir  awful  sublimity.  We  may 
remark,  that  the  western  fall  is  the  greatest;  the  river  in 
this  place  is  more  than  600  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  of  the  descent  is  upwards  of  142  feet.  The 
eastern,  or  American  cataract,  is  350  yards  in  breadth, 
and  163  feet  higii.  It  is  separated  from  the  western  by 
Goat's  Island,  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  preci- 
pice, and  has  a  sand  bank,  by  means  of  which,  in  seasons 
of  low  water,  the  island  may  be  approached  from  the  east- 
ern shore.(a)  It  is  now  accessible  by  a  bridge  thrown  over 
a  little  above  the  American  fall.  Goat's  Island  contains 
about  eight  acres  of  good  land.*  The  great  cataract  is 
continually  obscured  with  vapour,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a  \ery  considerable  distance;  and  its  foaming 
billows  appear  to  float  in  the  heavens.  As  the  density  of 
the  mist  varies,  the  adjacent  forests  and  rocks  are  occasion- 
ally perceived,  and  they  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  cold  of  winter  on  these  sheets 
of  water,  thus  rapidly  agitated,  is  at  once  singular  and 
magnificent.  Icicles  of  great  thickness  and  length  arc 
formed  along  the  banks  from  the  springs  which  flow  over 
them.  The  sources  impregnated  with  sulphur,  are  con- 
gealed into  transparent  blue  columns.  Cones  are  formed 
by  the  spray,  particularly  on  the  American  side,  which 
have  large  fissures  disclosing  the  interior  composed  of  clus- 
ters of  icicles,  similar  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.     Some  parts 

(a)  [The  almost  peipendicular  blow  of  llie  island  nearly  coincides  with  the 
.jomnion  line  of  the  precipice  which  forms  the  cataract.  Tlie  island  is  connected 
with  the  eastern  shore  by  a  bridge.] — Am.  Ed. 

*  Gourlay's  Travels  in  Upper  Canada. 
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of  the  falls  are  consolidated  into  fluted  columns,  and  the    book 
streams  above  are  seen  partially  frozen.*  r.xxvm. 

The  river  Niagara  descends  by  this  splendid  porch  into 
Lake  Ontario,  which  is  apparently  calm,  although  its  wa-  tario. 
ters  are  subject  to  phenomena  resembling  those  of  the  tides. 
This  lake  is  nearly  170  miles  long,  and  sixty  broad  at  its 
widest  part.f  It  empties  itself,  tlirough  the  romantic  Lake 
of  a  Thousand  Isles,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.     Tlie  scenery  ^^'"'^^  ^''• 

1  iiifi  •  •       I         ...  /.ii«-  Lawrence. 

along  the  banks  or  that  great  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont- 
real, is  wild  and  picturesque.  The  traveller  observes  nu- 
merous villages,  while  he  doubles  the  little  promontories 
that  are  covered  with  woods ;  tiie  houses  seem  to  be  placed 
on  the  water,  and  the  tin-covered  steeples  reflect  through 
the  trees  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Views  of  this  description 
are  varied  and  repeated  almost  at  every  league.:):  After 
having  passed  Quebec,  the  St.  Lawrence  becomes  so  much 
enlarged,  and  its  banks  arc  so  far  distant  from  each  other, 
that  it  resembles  a  gulf  ratlier  than  a  river. 

The  Ottawa  is  the  only  other  considerable  river  of  Ca-  Rivers  and 
nada;  it  unites  its  blue  and  transparent  waters  with  those 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  form  together  tlie  cascade  of 
the  Chaudiere  ;{a)  and  many  others  of  remarkable  beauty. 
The  river  Sorell  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  northwards ; 
it  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain ;  by  being  made  navi- 
gable, it  would  afTord  a  most  convenient  means  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  form 
a  direct  chain  of  communication  with  the  great  western 
canals.  Among  the  lesser  rivers,  that  of  Montmorenci  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  cataract.  This  stream  forces 
twice  a  passage  for  itself  through  precipitous  rocks.  The 
rapidity  of  its  current  is  augmented,  as  its  channel  is  gra- 

*  Heriot's  Travels  in  Canada,  cap.  7.  and  8. 

+  Duncan's  Travels,  Letter  XV. 

If.  Weld,  Voyage  dans  le  Canada,  t.  If.  p.  210,  etc.  etc. 

(«)  [The  falls  of  Chnudicre  are  not  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa,  but  are 
a  cataract  of  120  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chaudiere.,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  six  miles  above  Quebec. 
The  Oflava  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  just  above  Mo7itreal.] — Am,  Ed. 
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BOOK  dually  contracted  within  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  feet, 
Lxxvui.  ^vhen  the  river  falls  almost  perpendicularly  in  white  clouds 
of  rolling  foam,  from  a  rock  246  feet  high; — the  spray 
resembling  in  its  descent  flakes  of  snow  that  are  whirled 
into  the  profound  abyss.  Clouds  of  vapour  arising,  and 
assuming  the  prismatic  colours,  are  bounded  by  naked  rocks 
of  grey  limestone,  which  form  the  contours  of  a  more  va- 
ried, although  perhaps  of  a  less  striking  landscape,  than 
that  at  the  Niagara.* 
cHmate.  Canada  has  been  said  to  be  an  elevated  country,  but  it  is 

not  divided  by  any  great  chain  of  mountains.  The  cata- 
racts enable  us  partly  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of 
its  waters;  and  their  course  between  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  marked  by  many  hills,  and  by 
isolated  rocks.  The  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  exces- 
sive, the  range  of  the  thermometer  has  been  calculated  from 
a  hundred  and  two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  to  thirty-six  below 
zero  in  the  same  scale.f  Frost  begins  in  October,  but  the 
heat  of  the  sun  still  keeps  the  weather  tolerably  w  arm  during 
the  day.  In  the  following  month  the  cold  increases,  one 
snow-storm  succeeds  another,  until  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  covered,  and  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  a  single 
spot  of  verdure.  Tiiese  storms  are  accompanied  with  vio- 
lent hurricanes,  which  proceed  commonly  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador.  Europeans  cannot 
remain  long  in  the  open  air  at  this  season,  without  experienc- 
ing the  painful  effects  of  an  intense  winter.  At  Quebec  the 
sleet  and  snow  frequently  freeze  as  they  beat  against  the 
faces  of  the  people  that  are  walking  along  the  streets.  Large 
masses  of  snow,  drifted  in  several  places  above  the  height  of 
a  man,  hinder  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  from  communicat- 
ing with  each  other.  This  weather  continues  with  little  in- 
terruption until  tiie  middle  of  December,  when  the  boisterous 
storms  are  followed  by  a  more  serene  sky  and  by  a  colder  at- 
mosphere. All  the  rivers  become  suddenly  frozen,  even  the 
*        St.  Lawrence  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  its  banks  are  sur- 

*  Heriot.  ti.  :«—:?>.  -^  Heriot.  p.  Idd. 
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charged  with  islands  of  ice.     Tlie  settlers  on  the  soutiiern    book 
bank  bring  over  their  provisions  to  supply  the  market  at  Lxxviir. 
Quebec.     As  the  river  is  rarely  completely  frozen,  they  use  — — — 
their  canoes  as  sledges  along  the  large  heaps  of  floating  ice. 
These  immense  masses  are  hurried  down  the  stream  with 
prodigious  velocity,  about  the  end  of  April,  and,  in  some  late 
seasons,  not  before  the  beginning  of  May.     The  breaking 
of  the  ice  is  accompanied  with  a  loud  noise  like  the  report 
of  a  cannon.     The  lake  ice  comes  down  in  greai^quantities 
for  several  days,  and  carries   along  witli  it  the  roots  and 
branches  that  arc  torn  from  the  island  and  shores  in  the 
course  of  its  descent.*     Spring  and  summer  are  confounded 
M'ith  each  other,  and  the  sudden  excess  of  heat  renders  the 
progress  of  vegetation  almost  perceptible. 

Canada  is  nearly  covered  with  forests,  and  the  cultiva*  Agricui- 
tion  of  the  ground  does  not  extend  far  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  extensive  chain  of  farms  along 
the  sides  of  that  river  has  the  appearance  of  one  immense 
town.  Corn  fields,  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  embellished 
at  intervals  with  clusters  of  trees,  snow-white  cottages,  and 
neatly  adorned  cliurchcs,  present  themselves  amidst  the 
rich  and  verdant  foliage  that  covers  its  steep  banks.  The 
view  is  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  lengthened  out 
to  the  verge  of  the  visible  horizon  by  interminable  forests.] 
The  produce  of  the  land  consists  of  tobacco,  which  is  chief- 
ly cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  colonists,  and  of 
different  kinds  of  pulse  and  grain,  that  form  an  article  of 
exportation.  Tlie  culture  of  wheat  has  made  very  consi- 
derable progress  of  late  years;  tlic  soil  improves  gradual- 
ly as  wc  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence.:}:  This  progressive  im- 
provement continues  through  Upper  Canada,  which  as 
much  surpasses  the  lower  province  in  fertility,  as  Montreal 
is  superior  to  Kamarouska.  On  the  north  and  south  banks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  the  soil  on  the  heights  covers 
but  thinly  an  immense  bed  of  black  lime  slate,  which,  as  it 

*■  tarnbfttt,  t  Lambert's  Tsavelf,  , 

'  Annales  dcs  Voyages,  l.  XVnj<  p.  114= 
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BOOK    becomes  exposed  to  the  air,  shivers  into  thin  pieces,  or  luoul- 
xxxviii.  j]pj.j5  j^^Q  dust.     The  meadows  of  Canada  are  reckoned  bct- 
tcrthan  those  in  the  more  soiithern  parts  of  America.     But 
tlie  Canadians  are  wretched  husbandmen,  they  seldom  ma- 
nure their  lands,  and   never  ])lough   tljcm  sufficiently  deep. 
Hence  the  ground  is  soon  exliausted,  and  tlie  fields  are  co- 
vered with  noxious  herbs.     The  straw  of  tlieir  wlieat  is  sel- 
dom more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  indies  longj  and  the  ear 
is  about  a  third  part  less  than  tliat  produced  in  England. 
This  plant  is  sown  early  in  May,  and  it  is  commonly  ripe 
about  the  end  of  August.      The  French    Canadians   give 
themselves  rarely  any  trouble    about   gardens  or  orchards, 
while  their  neighbours  in  the  United   States  have  a  largo 
plantation  of  apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  adjoining  to  their 
houses.     Strawberries  and  rasps  are  the  best  fruits  in  Cana- 
da; they  appear  in  rich  luxuriance  on  the  plains  behind 
Quebec,  and  are  carried  thither  in  great  abundance  during 
the  proper  season.     Apple  and  pear  trees  arc  more  abun 
dant,  and  arrive  at  greater  perfection  h\  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
treal than  in  any  other  part  of  Lower  Canada.     T!ie  wild 
grapes,  and  those  produced  from  vineyards  arc  little  larger 
than  currants ;  when  ripe,  they  have  rather  an    acid   and 
pungent,  but  not  a  disagreeable  flavour.    Melons  of  different 
kinds,  of  whicli  the  water  and  the  musk  arc  the  most  com- 
mon, grow  in  great  profusion  ;  it  appears  indeed,  that  this 
plant  is  indigenous  to  CanacUi.     Two  kinds  of  wibl   cher- 
py   trees    are   plentifully   scattered   tlirough    many   of  the 
woods,   but   their  fruit    has    hitherto   been   considered    of 
little  value.     The  English  walnut-tree   is   not   adapted   to 
Plants.       bear  the  sudden  successions  of  cold  and  heat,  which  mark 
the  Canadian  spring.*'     A  great  many  of  the  plants  of  Lap- 
land and  the  United  States,  have  been  observed  among  the 
native  productions  of  the  country  situated  on  the  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.     The  great  heat  of  the  summer  is  proba- 
bly the  reason  why  the  annual  plants,  and  such  as  are  pro- 

*  The  ireader  may  consult,  foi-  more   jiaiticiilar  details   on  t!iis  subject,  Lph 
Annalesdes  Vovai;es.  t.  XVllI.  p.  113—124—126. 
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tectcd  by  the  snow  during  winter,   are  the  same  with  those    book 
of  more  southern  latitudes,  while  the  trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  t^xxviii. 
other  hand,  having  no  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  — — — — 
seasons,  belong  exclusively  to  the  species  that  ar*^  found  in 
the  arctic  regions.   The  ginseng  and  the  lily  of  Canada,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Kamtschatka,  and  appear  to  indicate 
some  resemblance  between  the  botanical  productions  of  Asia 
and  America.     The  Zixania  aquatica,   which  is  a  gramine- 
ous plant  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  not  unlike  rice,  grows 
in  the  marshy  grounds  j   it  affords  food  to  the  water-fowl, 
and  occasionally  to  some  tribes  of  wandering  Indians. 

Although  Canada  abounds  with  forests,  the  trees  do  not  F'oiest- 

ive6S. 

acquire  there  the  same  loftiness,   and  the  apparent  luxuri- 
ance of  life  that  distinguish  them  in  the  United  States.   The 
different  kind  of  ever-areens  and  of  firs  are  more  numerous 
and  more  varied.    Among  others,  there  are  the  silver  fir,  the 
"Weymouth  and  Canadian  pines,  the  American  fir,  and  the 
white  cedar,  or  Thuya  occidentalism  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the    Ciipressus  distichay  or  that  of  the  United 
States.     After  these  trees,  which   are  considered  the  most 
useful,  we  may  mention  the  maple,  the  birch,  the  lime,  the 
American  ash,   and  the  iron-tree.     The  numerous  kinds  of 
oaks  have  not  as  yet  been   well  defined ;   those  of  Europe, 
however,  present  themselves  only  in  the  form  of  stunted 
shrubs.     The  naval  timber  of  Canada  is  chiefly  imported 
from  New  England.     An  English  ship  of  war,  built  lately 
with  Canadian  oak,   became  unfit  for  service  after  a  few 
years.    A  tree  called  the  live  oak, (a)  which  is  found  only  in 
the  warmer  jmrts  of  the  country,  is  said  to  be  well  adapted 
for  ship-building.     The  sassafras,  the  laurel,  and  the   red 
mulberry  tree,  grow  in  the  islands  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, but  seldom  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection.     The 
ash,  the  yew,  and  the  mountain  ash,  are  common  to  the 
northern  countries  of  the  old  and  the  new  world.     The  fo- 
rests in  Canada  are  adorned  with  the  light  festoons  of  the 
Avild  vine,  and  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  the  Syrian  asclc- 

(a)  [The  live  oak  is  found  in  the  states  south  oi  Virginia,  and  particularly  in 
Florida:  but  not  in  Canada.] — Am.  En. 
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BOOK    pias.    There  is  indeed  scarcely  a  tree  in  these  great  woodsr 
Lxxviii.  ^jjg^^  j)^g  (jggjj  considered  useless;  and  the  making  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  has  contributed  to  enrich  the  American  settlers. 
Maple  The  maple  tree,  ov  Jlcer  saccharinum,  supplies  the  inhabit- 

^"^"'        ants  with  good  fire  wood,  and  with  a  great  quantity  of  su- 
gar.    The  maple-sugar  is  made  early  in  spring,  when  the 
sap  rises  in  the  trees.  As  the  snow  is  not  completely  melted 
at  that  season,  the    Canadians   suffer  great  hardships  in 
drawing  off  the  juice  from  an  immense  number  of  trees,  dis- 
persed oyer  many  thousand  acres.  The  liquor  is  boiled,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  flour,  which  renders  it  thick  and  hea- 
vy.    It  is  then  poured  into  jars,  and  when  cold,  forms  itself 
into  a  cake,  of  the  shape  of  the  vessel.     This  sugar  is  very 
hard,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour;  when  used  for  tea,  it  must 
be  nearly  reduced  to  powder,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
easily  dissolved.     By  being   clarified,  it  assumes  a  white 
colour.     The  maple  sugar  is  sold  for  about  half  the  price  of 
that  from  the  West  Indies.* 
Animals.        The  animals  that  inhabit  the  vast  forests,  or  wander  in 
the  uncultivated  regions  of  Canada,  are  the  American  elk, 
the  fallow-deer,  the  bear,  the  fox,  the  marten,  the  tiger-cat, 
the  ferret,   the   \\  easel,  the  hare,   and  the   grey   and   red 
squirrel.     The  southern  districts  are  stored  with  buffaloes, 
small  fallow-deer,  roebucks,   goats,  and  wolves.      Otters 
and  beavers,  that   are  highly  prized    on  account  of  their 
skins,  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  lakes  and  marshes. 
Few  rivers  can  be  compared  with  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  fish.     But  the  rattle-snake, 
and   the  American   crocodile,  the  noxious   reptiles  of  the 
southern  regions,  are  sometimes  seen  along  its  banks.     The 
earliest  travellers  have  observed  in  this  country  that  large 
species  of  Indian  poultry  which   has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  he  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.f     It  is  owing 
probably  to  the  prevalence  of  this  error,  that  these  animals 
have  been  called  in  Germany  the  fowls  of  Calicut.i     We 

*  Lambert,  p.  83. 

t  Sagard  TheoHat,  p.  301. 

t  Beckman's  Hisforv  of  Inventions,  t.  TIf. 
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may  enumerate,  among  other  birds,  the  wild  pigeon,  the  book 
partridge,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  quail.  The  humming-  lxxviii. 
bird  in  Canada  is  the  smallest  that  is  known;  it  is  often 
seen  during  summer  among  the  flowers  of  the  gardens  near 
Quebec.  It  gathers  food  from  the  blossoms,  and  is  con- 
tinually on  the  wing.  The  body  of  this  little  animal,  when 
divested  of  its  plumage,  is  not  larger  than  a  bee. 

Different  mines  of  iron  ore  were  discovered  in  Canada,  Metals. 
but  there  are  few  founderies  as  yet  established.  Copper 
and  lead  have  not  been  found  in  any  considerable  quanti- 
ties.* It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  mines  of  lead, 
mixed  with  a  very  small  portion  of  silver,  near  St.  Paul's 
bay,  about  fifty-four  miles  below  Quebec. 

Canada  was  formerly  called  New  France :  fiefs,  which  ex-  Topogra 
tended  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  granted  dhi^ons. 
by  the  crown  of  France  to  the  first  settlers.  The  west  of 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  natives.  Gaspe,  or  Gaschape, 
is  situated  on  the  south  of  this  great  river;  although  it  is 
under  the  government  of  Canada,  we  shall  describe  it  more 
conveniently  along  with  New  Brunswick.  The  line  be- 
twixt Upper  and  Lower  Canada  commences  at  a  stone 
boundary  north  of  lake  St.  Francis,  it  proceeds  from  thence 
to  the  Ottowa  river,  and  to  its  source  in  lake  Temiscaming : 
and  continues  still  north  until  it  meets  the  boundary  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Upper  Canada  has  been  lately  divided 
into  ten  districts,  and  nearly  300  townships  ;*  but  these 
divisions  vary  with  the  increase  of  population. 

A  commodious  harbour,  that  can  afford  a  safe  anchor-  Towns. 
age  for  several  fleets :  a  large  and  beautiful  river,  whose  ^*^' 
banks  are  sheltered  by  steep  cliffs,  or  interspersed  with  for- 
ests, a  lofty  rock  covered  with  houses,  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  tv^^o 
promontories  of  point  Levi  and  Cape  Diamond,  the  majes- 
tic chasm  of  Montmorenci  and  its  snow-white  cataract  em- 
bellish and  adorn  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada.     The  up- 

*  Supplement    to   Enryclopa'dia    Bi'itannlca,    article   Canada.      Gourlay's 
Canada. 
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BOOK  per  part  oftlie  city  is  built  on  the  heights  of  Cape  Diamond, 
Lxxviii.  j^j^j  raised  about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  above 
'"~~"~~  the  lower  town,  which  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
at  the  base  of  the  hill.  In  the  winter  time  the  fissures  of 
the  rock  are  filled  with  snow,  which,  while  it  freezes,  ex- 
pands beyond  its  usual  limits,  ami  bursts  its  cavities;  these 
are  loosened  by  the  warmth  of  spring,  and  often  pre(  ipi- " 
tated  on  the  unwary  passenger.  A  traveller,  before  his 
arrival  at  Quebec,  is  apt  to  form  too  high  an  o])inion  of 
its  public  edifices,  from  observing  the  splendour  that  is 
produced  by  the  tin  or  sheets  of  iron  which  cover  them. 
The  finest  building  in  tl>is  city  is  the  ancient  seminary  of 
the  Jesuits,  situated  in  the  market  place  of  the  upper  town. 
It  has  been  lately  converted  into  excellent  barracks,  which 
can  accommodate  with  ease  more  than  2000  soldiers.  The 
revenue  of  these  priests  was  formerly  very  considerable, 
being  upwards  of  L.l 2,000  at  the  time  it  reverted  to 
the  British  crown.  Tlie  otiier  buildings  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  old  castle  of  St.  Lewis,  the  court-house,  and 
the  English  cathedral.  The  advantages  of  situation,  and  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  its  fortifications,  may 
enable  Quebec  to  resist  tiie  dangers  of  a  protracted  siege. 
It  has  been  said  that  10,000  men  may  defend  the  city. 
In  the  event  of  an  attack,  however,  the  garrison  may  be 
increased  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  troops  that  are  generally 
stationed  at  Three  Rivers  and  at  Montreal.  A  fleet  too 
can  easily  supply  the  town  with  provisions,  so  long  as  the 
inclemency  of  winter  does  not  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  population  of  Quebec  amounts  to 
22,000  souls.  During  the  winter  its  inhabitants  amuse 
themselves  by  taking  excursions  in  their  carioles;  and  the 
dullness  of  a  long  night  is  enlivened  with  tiic  pleasures  of 
the  dance.  Tlie  garrison  supports  a  bad  company  of  act- 
ors ;  and  the  horse  races,  which  have  been  lately  introduced, 
tend  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal.* 
Montreal.      Montreal,  the  second  town  of  Lower  Canada,  is  built 

*  Tjambert,  Ilcriot,  «&c.  fcr. 
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upon  an  island  ot  the  same  name,  about  thirty-two  miles  in  book 
length,  which  is  encompassed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  I'XXvni. 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  immediately  below  their  "—"""■ 
junction.  This  majestic  river  is  here  nearly  two  miles  in 
width,  and  although  500  miles  distant  from  the  ocean,  is 
capable  of  supporting  on  its  surface  vessels  of  6  or  700 
tons  burden.  This  town  has  a  fine  appearance.  The 
mountain,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  rises  on  the  left 
of  the  city ;  it  is  not  a  conical  eminence,  but  a  swelling 
semicircular  ridge,  with  its  concave  side  towards  the  river. 
The  hill  seems  placed  like  a  rampart  behind  Montreal  to 
shield  it  from  the  rude  blast  of  winter.  A  thick  forest 
covers  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  some  space  has  been  left  for 
a  few  neatly  built  houses,  whose  bright  roofs  glitter  in  the 
sun-beams.  This  city  contains  about  (a)  15,000  souls;  its 
commerce  consists  chiefly  of  furs.  The  principal  merchants 
of  the  North- West  Company  reside  at  Montreal ;  it  is  their 
emporium,  and  the  great  mart  of  the  trade  that  is  carried  on 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  directors  has  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  employ  3000  individuals  as 
factors,  travellers,  and  iiuntsmen.  The  clerks  are  mostly 
adventurous  Scotsmen,  who  are  forced  by  penui-y  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Hebrides,  to  certain  hardships,  and  dubious 
affluence,  in  the  dreary  wilds  of  the  North-West.  The 
small  town  of  Three  Rivers  is  situated  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Although  its  inhabitants  are  not  more 
than  1500,  it  passes  for  the  third  city  of  the  province. 
Sorell  was  built  f>y  the  American  loyalists  in  1787.  It 
contains  about  a  hundred  detached  houses,  and  supplies 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  with  Eng- 
lish manufactured  goods  and  West  India  produce.  The 
importance  that  was  formerly  attached  to  Sorell  arose  from 
its  ship  building,  which  has  of  late  years  entirely  ceased. 

The  towns  of  Upper  Canada  are  still  in  their  infancy.  Towns  of 
The  traveller,  after  leaving  the  St.  Lawrence  to  enter  Lake  nada. 

(a)  [Population  by  census,  in  1821.  18.76?.] — Am.  Ew, 
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BOOK    Ontario,  crosses  the  gulf  that  has  been  improperly  deno- 
Lxxvnj.  minated  the  Lake  of  a  Thousand  Isles.     Kingston  is  situat- 
'  ~  ed  on  one  of  its  creeks.     It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  fort 

Frontenac,  the  ruins  of  Avliich  are  still  extant,  as  well  as 
the  remains  of  a  breast-work  thrown  up  by  the  English. 
The  harbour  is  on  the  east  side  of  Kingston,  and  is  form- 
ed by  a  bay  that  stretches  towards  the  front  of  the  town, 
The  west  shore  of  this  bay  is  bold,  and  well  adapted  for 
Avharfs,  because  vessels  of  any  burden  may  not  only  lie  in 
safety,   but  load   and  unload  with  convenience  and  ease. 
From  its  situation,  this  city  is  the  depot  of  those  articles  of 
commerce  which  are  transported  across  Lake  Ontario  in 
ships,  and  along  the  river  in   boats.     They  meet,  deposit, 
ftnd  exchange  tlieir  cargoes  at  Kingston.     York,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  is  finely  situated  on 
a  bay,  extending  nearly  two  miles  from  the  west  to  the  east 
side  of  the  town,   and    almost   enclosed  by   a   peninsula, 
which  stretches  to  a  corresponding  distance  from  east  to 
west  without  the  basin  of  the  harbour.     Burlington  Bay  is 
a  small  lake,  separated  from  that  of  Ontario  by  a  sandy 
beach,  which  extends  five  miles  in  a  northerly  direction, 
from  Saltfleet  to  Nelson,  with  a  narrow  outlet  running  from 
the  bay  across  the  beach,  and   having  a  bridge  over  it; 
on  the  west  of  the  bay,  divided  from  it  by  a  promontory 
extending  from  north  to  south,  is  a  marsh,  or  marshy  lake, 
named    Coot's   Paradise,   which  is   famous  for  its   game. 
The  beach,  the  bay,  the  promontory,  and  the  marsh,  form 
perhaps  as  wild  scenery  as  any  in  America.     The  town 
of  Niagara  was  originally  called  Newark,  but  the  name  was 
changed  by  law  in   1798.     It  is  still  generally,  but  erro- 
neously, described  by  its  first  appellation.     It  is  situated 
on  the   left  bank  of  the  Niagara,  and  extends  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  to  a  considerable  distance  towards  the 
west.    Fort  George  is  more  than  a  mile  higlier  up  the  river. 
In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  garrison  was  re- 
moved from  the  old  fort  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  station- 
ed at  Fort  George;  its  works  have  been  since  strengthen- 
ed and  improved.     Fort  Erie  stands  on  a  small  eminencPj 
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about  fifteen  feet  above  water  j  it  is  surrounded  by  a  good  book 
harbour  and  a  pleasant  village.  London  is  still  an  incon-  I'Xxviir. 
siderable  town  ;  the  natural  advantages  on  which  the  expec- 
tation  of  its  founder  depended,  were  its  central  position  be- 
tween the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron ;  its  fortunate 
situation  on  the  Thames;  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try; the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate;  the  abund- 
ance and  purity  of  its  water;  its  means  of  military  and  naval 
protection ;  and  tlie  facility  of  its  communication  with  Lake 
St.  Clair,  through  the  outlet  of  the  Thames;  with  Lake 
Huron,  by  the  northern  branch  of  that  river;  and  with 
Lake  Ontario,  by  the  military  road.  Hence  the  names  of 
tlie  river,  the  contemplated  metropolis,  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  were  taken  from  corresponding  ones  in  the  mother 
country.  Fort  Maiden  commands  the  river  Detroit,  and 
is  situated  near  the  frontiers;  the  town  contains  108  houses 
and  675  persons.* 

We  may  remark  that  the  southern  extremity  of  Canada  Peninsula 
forms  a  peninsula  that  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  pro-  canad" 
vince  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Trent,  which  are  connected 
together  by  a  chain  of  small  lakes.  The  rest  of  this  penin- 
sula is  watered  by  the  lakes  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  by 
the  rivers  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  and  Niagara.  The  soil  is  a 
vegetable  mould  that  rests  on  beds  of  limestone.  Many  of 
the  rivers  are  turbid  in  this  part  of  America,  but  there  is 
no  great  body  of  stagnant  water.  The  country  is  fertile  in 
wheat  and  in  different  sorts  of  trefoil ;  it  abounds  also  with 
excellent  peaches  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  banks  of  lake  Erie  is  almost  as  mild  as  that  of 
Philadelphia.!  This  fruitful  and  happy  region,  so  different 
from  the  other  parts  of  Canada,  was  claimed  by  the  United 
States  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1783;  that  republic  is  still 
ambitious  of  obtaining  it;  but  the  English  are  fully  aware 
of  its  military  and  political  importance. 

Canada  was  originally  neglected  by  the  court  of  France,  Popuia. 

tion, 
*  Smith's  Description  of  Upper  Canada.     Gray's  Letters  on  Canada,  au'l 
.Gourlay's  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada. 

'•  See  the  rolmnhian  and  Nen-  York  Journal  of  th^  T?!h  A>iril.  Ifiir;.. 
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yet  its  population  increased  more  rapidly  than  might  have 
been  supposed,  considering  its  disadvantages.  When  it 
was  conquered  by  the  English  in  1759,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  amounted  to  70.000.  The  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  government  and  political  institutions  of 
the  country  in  consequence  of  that  event,  retarded  for  a 
few  years  the  progress  of  population.  But  the  change  of 
allegiance  was  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  by  the  lenient 
measures  of  the  conquerors.  The  laws  were  allowed  to 
remain  unaltered,  the  inhabitants  were  secured  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  lands  under  the  ancient  tenures, 
and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  rites.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  great  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  authentic  table: — 


Date  of 

the 
census. 

Number 
of  Inhabit- 
ants. 

Acres  of  land 
in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Bushe's  of 
grain  sown 
annually. 

Horses. 

Oxen 

Cons,  and 
young 
hometl 
cattle. 

Sheep 

Swine. 

1765 
1783 

76,275 
I13,0i2 

764,601 
1,596,818 

194  724;^ 
383,349d 

13,7.57 
30,096 

50,329 
98,591 

27,064 
84,666 

28,976 
70,466 

Increase 
in  !8 
years. 

36,737 

805,214 

188,625 

16,339 

48,262 

57,602 

41,490 

i 

In  1814,  according  to  a  regular  census,  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada  alone  contained  335,000  (a)  inhabitants.  Of 
this  number  235.000  may  be  considered  as  descendants 
of  the  original  French  settlers.  Tlie  remainder  is  com- 
posed of  emigrants  from  various  nations,  chiefly  English, 
Scotish,  Irish,  and  American.  In  1783,  the  settlers  of  Up- 
per Canada  were  estimated  at  10,000,  but  the  most  of 
the'ii  were  included  in  the  numerous  frontier  posts  and 
garri.sons.  After  this  period,  the  number  of  settlers,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  accession  of  loyalists,  disbanded  sol- 
diers, and  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  the  year  1814,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province  amounted,  according  to  the  most  accu- 


C«)  [See  JVb/e  on  page  144.]— -Am.  Ed. 
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rate  returns,  to  95,000.*     Mr.  Gourlay  estimates  the  popu-    book 
lation  of  Upper  Canada  in  1820  at  134,259(a)  inhabitants,  i-^^xviir. 
among  whom  he  calculates  3259  Indians.!  ' 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  population  is  confined  to  Fiench  in- 
tlie  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Montreal  to ''''''''^"^'' 
Quebec.  That  extensive  line  of  farms  and  cultivated  fields 
may  have  improved  the  aspect  of  the  country,  but  it  has  not 
much  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  first  settlers.  The 
Canadian  farmers  of  that  district  appear  to  act  in  a  manner 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 
They  quit  with  reluctance  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  choose  rather  to  divide  the  last  acre  of  their 
estate,  than  to  emigrate  and  cultivate  neighbouring  lands, 
the  fertility  of  which  is  superior  to  their  own. 

The  first  French  colonists  are  said  to  have  come  from  character 
Normandy.  Their  wants  are  easily  supplied;  they  have  pV'^'^j^ 
shown  themselves  attached  to  their  religion,  and  submissive  settlers.. 
to  the  government  that  has  respected  their  independence. 
Their  natural  sagacity  and  courage  may  make  us  regret 
that  they  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  every  means  of  use- 
ful instruction.  For  the  chance  of  a  moderate  profit,  the 
French  Canadians  endure  frequently  painful  hardships,  and 
undertake  the  most  fatiguing  journeys ;  they  cultivate  flax, 
and  their  sheep  furnish  them  with  the  wool  of  which  their 
garments  are  made ;  they  tan  the  hides  of  their  cattle,  and 
use  them  as  mocasins  or  boots.  Tiie  men  knit  their  stockings 
and  caps,  and  plait  the  straw-hats  that  are  worn  by  them  in 
the  summer  season.  They  make,  besides,  their  bread,  but- 
ter, cheese,  soap,  candles,  and  sugar ;  all  of  which  are  sup- 
plied from  the  produce  of  their  lands.  The  farmers  con- 
struct their  carts,  wheels,  ploughs,  and  canoes. 

The  countenance  of  a  French  Canadian  is  long  and  thin.  Appear* 
his  complexion  sun-burnt  and  swarthy,  and  nearly  as  dark  as  ^"'^^' 
that  of  an  Indian.     His  eyes  are  lively,  his  cheeks  lank  and 

*  Heriot,  Lambert,  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia,  article  Canada, 
+  Gourlay's  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  vol,  II.  p.  61?, 
(a)  [See  JVo<e  on  page  144.]-^Am.  Ed. 
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BOOK    meagre,   and  liis  cliin  sharp  and  promijicnl.     The  manners 
Lxxviii.  of  these  inhabitants  are  easy  and  polite;  they  treat  their  su- 
"  periors  with  deference,  their  inferiors  with  affability.  Tlieir 
carriage  and  deportment  are  gracefnl  and  unrestrained,  and 
they  appear  more  like  men  that  have  lived  in  a  great  town 
than  those  who  have  passed  their  days  in  the  country.  They 
continue  on  tjje  most  affectionate  terms  with  each  other ;  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  third  generation  reside  frequently 
in  t!ie  same  house.     Although  the  practice  of  dividing  their 
lands  may  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  still  their  desire 
of  living  together  is  a  proof  of  the  harmony  that  subsists 
among  them.     They  marry  young,  and  are  seldom  without 
a  numerous  offspring ;  their  passions  are  by  this  means  con- 
fined within  proper  limits,   and  the  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers  are  rarely  guilty  of  those  excesses  which  disgrace 
too  often  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities. 
Amuse-  The  Winter  dress  of  the  Hahiians  may  give  tiiem  the  ap- 

Bociety.  pearance  of  Russians,  but  French  gaiety  still  maintains  its 
sway  in  this  cold  country.  Their  social  intercourse  is  of 
the  same  simple  and  homely  kind  as  that  of  the  French  be- 
fore the  age  of  Louis  the  XIV.  As  soon  as  the  long  fast  in 
Lent  is  ended  the  days  of  feasting  begin.  Whatever  their 
lands  supply  is  tlicn  presented  for  the  gratification  of  their 
friends  and  relatives;  immense  turkey  pies,huge  joints  of  pork^, 
beef,  and  mutton,  large  tureens  of  soup,  or  thick  milk,  fish, 
fowl,  and  a  ])lentiful  supply  of  fruit  decorate  the  board.  The 
violin  is  heard  immediately  after  dinner,  and  minuets  and 
country-dances  increase  tlic  hilai'ity  of  the  guests.  The 
vyomen,  and  even  the  men,  are  sometimes  vain  enough  to 
powder  their  hair  and  paint  their  cheeks ;  "  in  this  respect," 
says  a  slirevvd  traveller,  "they  differ  only  from  their  betters 
by  using  beet-root  instead  of  rouge."* 

The  Canadian  settlers  enjoy  many  advantages.  A  peace, 
that  has  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  augmented 
the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the  higher  orders  of  society: 

^  Lambert,  Travels  in  Lower  Canada,  vol.  I.  p,  S2G,  38:2.  kc. 
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yet  the  Uabitaiis  iiic  vci-y  igiiorant.      Public  instruction    book 
has  been  so  much   neglected,  that  several    members  of  the  lxxviii. 
provincial  assembly  can  neither  read  nor  write.     The  Que-  ; 

bee  Mercury  proposed  lately,  \\ith  much  gravity,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary  for  the  information  of  tiie  members 
of  Parliament  that  were  deficient  in  tiiese  two  branches  of 
elementary  education.  A  recent  traveller,  \\ho  has  perhaps 
exaggerated  the  indolent  habits  of  the  French  Canadians, 
confesses  that  they  are  not  much  inferior  in  industry  to  the 
Virginians.  The  English  colonists  of  Uppei"  Canada  do  not 
as  yet  differ  very  much  in  their  character  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother  country. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  two  provinces  are  no  Laws  and 
less  dissimilar  than  their  government  and  laws.  The  Eng- 
lish law,  both  civil  and  criminal  was  first  introduced  into 
Canada  after  its  conquest  in  1759.  The  penal  code  of 
Great  Britain  was  esteemed  by  the  people  a  very  great 
improvement,  in  as  much  as  it  freed  them  fiom  the  arbi- 
trary enactments  of  their  former  rulers.  In  1792,  by  the 
31st  George  III.  all  the  advantages  of  the  English  consti- 
tution were  extented  to  Canada.  Two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  were 
appointed  in  each  province.  These  two  houses  have  the 
privilege  of  proposing  laws,  which,  after  receiving  the 
sanction  of  government,  are  transmitted  to  the  king  of 
England,  who  has  the  right  of  repealing  them  any  time 
■within  two  years.  The  legislative  council  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada consists  of  not  fewer  than  seven  members,  and  that 
of  the  Lower  Province  of  at  least  fifteen,  all  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  the  British  ])arlianient.  The  house  of  as- 
vsembly  is  composed  of  sixteen  members  in  Upper,  and  of 
fifty-two  in  Lower  Canada,  who  are  elected  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  towns  and  districts.  In  the  counties,  the 
land-proprietors  that  have  an  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  forty  shillings  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  the  different 
towns,  the  voters  must  be  either  possessed  of  a  dwelling- 
Iiouse  and  a  piece  of  ground  worth,  at  least,  £5  Sterling 
a-yearj  or  they  must  have  been  settled   a  twelvemonth  ir. 
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r.xxviii.  |.{.„t^     'f  j,e  assemblies  are  quadrennial,  hut  the  governor 


'  can  dissolve  them   witliin    that  time.     The  niuiiiripal    law 

of  Lo\^er  Canada  is  regulated  by  the  custom  of  Paris  ante- 
rior to  the  year  1666.  TJie  Eriglish  laws  and  forms  of 
procedure  have  been  adopted  in  Upper  Canada.  The  ex- 
ecutive authority  consists  of  a  governor,  who  is  generally 
commander  of  the  forces,  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  of 
an  assembly,  composed  of  seventeen  members,  which  ex- 
ercises an  influence  in  the  country,  similar  to  that  of 
the  privy  council  in  England.  The  governor  is  invest- 
ed with  the  prerogative  of  giving  the  royal  assent  or  re- 
fusal to  all  the  acts  that  have  been  approved  of  by  the  two 
Revenue  houses  of  legislature.  The  only  real  advantage  which 
ses.  ^^^^''^'  Great  Bi  itain  has  obtained  from  the  possession  of  Canada, 
is  deaivcd  fronj  its  commerce  with  tliat  colony.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  ci\il  list  in  Lower  Canada  amount  to£45,000, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  this  sum  aie  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
vince, out  of  the  king's  domains,  and  by  duties  payable 
on  certain  iinpoits.  The  remainder  is  supplied  by  the 
English  government,  wiiich  supports  the  Protestant  clergy, 
and  the  military  and  Indian  establishments.  The  costs 
of  the  civil  administration  of  Upper  Canada  are  reim- 
bursed by  direct  taxes,  by  duties  on  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  by  a  sum  which  is  taken  from  the 
revenue  of  the  lower  province.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
penses, the  British  government  lays  out  annually  about 
.€500,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  presents  to  tlie  Indians,  and  for  the  forces  and 
garrisons  that  are  required  to  defend  the  country.  Al- 
tliough  this  province  is  so  costly  to  the  English,  its  posses- 
sion has  been  considered  as  useful  and  important  to  the 
mother  country  in  time  of  peace.  Canada  is  the  great 
market  for  several  articles  of  British  manufacture  that  are 
imported  into  the  United  States.  The  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  tiie  country,  and  that  which  English  commerce  de- 
rives by  its  means  from  the  interior  of  North  America,  have 
given  rise  to  an  increasing  exchange,  and  to  an  extensivf. 
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navigation.     In  1808,  lite  exports  were  valued  at  £1.1 56,060,    uook 
and    the    imports    are    said    to   have  exceeded   £610,000.  lxxviii. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  vessels,  capahle  of  containing" 

•^  *  '^  Exports 

70,275  tons,  sailed  from  Quebec  in  that  year.  I  he  number  and  ira- 
of  sailors  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  amounted  toP°*^'^' 
3,330  men.  In  1810,  661  vessels  were  employed,  the  bur- 
den of  which  was  calculated  at  143,893  tons;  these  ships 
were  manned  with  6000 seamen.  Theinjports  that  were  then 
brought  into  Quebec  were  valued  at  £972,837;  if  we  addto 
them  those  conveyed  by  Gaspe  and  Lake  Champlain,  the 
whole  sum  will  exceed  £1,050,000.  Tiie  exports  from  the 
harbour  of  Quebec  in  tlie  same  year,  were  computed  at 
£1,294,000,  which,  with  the  exports  from  Labrador,  Gaspe, 
and  Lake  Champlain,  may  be  estimated  at  £1,500,000. 

Canada,  considered  as  a  military  power,  forms  the  prin- ^fi'i'ai'y 
cipal  link  in  that  chain  of  British  possessions  in  North  Amc-  ""^""^ ' 
I'ica,  which  extends  from  Acadia  and  Newfoundland,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  As  long  as  the  English  nation 
retains  the  advantages  which  these  colonies  afford  it,  Eng- 
land w  ill  always  be  the  most  formidable  enemy,  or  the  most 
useful  ally,  of  the  great  American  republic,  the  only  rival 
that  has  been  able  to  contend  with  the  modern  queen  of  the 
ocean. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  savage  Savage 
tribes  that  dwell  on  the  confines  of  Canada.     The  country  Hur'oKsV^ 
of  the  Ilurons  is  situated  on  the  north  and  the  east  of  the 
lake  which  bears  their  name ;  they  have  also  a  considerable 
town  on  the  banks  of  the   Detroit.     Some  scattered  villa- 
ges on  the  river  Oure,  are  peopled  by  Mohawk  Indians,  and 
by  the  remains  of  the  tribes  that  w  ere  called  the  Six  Nations. 
The  Mississagus,  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Algonquins,  still 
inhabit   that   part   of  the   peninsula   of    Canada   near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Credit.     The  Iroquois  are  for  the  most  ifoqiiois. 
part  settled   on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa;  they  are  now, 
however,  but  the  feeble  remnant  of  that  once  formidable  and 
generous  tribe. 

Mr.  Lambert  saw,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  Cap- 
tain John,  an  old  Iroquois  chief,  who  assisted  the  English 
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in  the  American  war.  The  veteran  related  an  anecdote,  re- 
specting the  narrow  escape  which  himself  and  a  British 
'  officer  had  made.  The  latter  happened  to  be  dressed  in  green, 
like  some  of  the  Americans,  and  as  they  were  skirmishing 
in  the  woods,  the  two  parties  came  suddenly  on  each  other. 
John  and  the  officer  presented  their  rifles,  and  were  about 
to  fire,  when  the  Englishman  called  upon  him  by  name;  he 
spoke  very  opportunely,  for  another  moment  might  have 
been  too  late.  The  old  warrior  declared,  as  the  big  tear 
trickled  down  his  sun-burnt  clieck,  that  both  of  them  were 
likely  to  have  perished,  for  they  vrerc  excellent  shots.  This 
chief  had  a  daughter,  who  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty : 
being  attaclied  to  an  English  gentleman,  her  love  became 
too  powerful  for  her  virtue.  After  having  a  child  to  her 
lover,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  ceremony  of  marriage ; 
on  this  account  she  armed  herself  with  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  went  in  pursuit  of  her  Theseus.  It  is  affirmed,  that  her 
desire  to  avenge  her  honour  was  so  great,  that  the  false 
Englishman  never  ventured  afterwards  to  appear  in  the 
country. 

The  Indian  village  of  Cachenonaga  is  not  far  from  Mont- 
real, it  contains  1200  inhabitants,  wlio  are  descended  from 
the  Agniers,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois.  Although  bitter 
enemies  to  the  French,  they  were  partly  civilized  and  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  women  are  particularly  solemn  and  de- 
vout in  their  deportment,  and  are  strongly  attached  to  the 
Holy  Virgin.  From  a  sense  of  religion  and  humanity, 
they  educate  the  illegitimate  children  that  are  forsaken  by 
their  European  parents.  The  Chevalier  Lorimier  was  em- 
ployed by  government  as  the  interpreter  of  these  tribes. 
He  married  successively  two  Indian  women,  and  adopted 
so  much  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  that  he 
appeared  latterly  more  like  an  Iroquois  than  a  Frenchman. 

The  Tnmmiskamings  speak  the  Algonquin,  or  Kniste- 
nan  dialect,  and  dwell  towards  the  north  of  the  Ottawa. 
The  country  of  tlie  Algonquins  extends  along  the  I'ivcr  St. 
Maurice.     There  are  still  some  hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Quebec,  tliat  are  inhabited  by  Christianized  Hurons,  who    ^<^ok 

speak  the  French  language.     Some  native  tribes,*  near  the  ^J J^ 

environs  of  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  country  on  the  north 
of  the  river  Saguenay,  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
and  begin  to  cultivate  the  ground.  It  is  likely  that  these 
savages  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquins. 

In  ffoins:  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  we  observe  on  Gaspe,  its 

~         *-*  1-1  ancient  in- 

our  right  a  country  that  resembles  very  much  tlie  nioun- habitant?. 
tainous  districts  of  Canada.  It  abounds  with  wood,  and 
is  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  its  climate  is  variable  and 
unwholesome,  on  account  of  the  thick  fogs  which  are  ex- 
haled from  tliC  sea.  The  name  of  this  district  is  Gaspe, 
the  native  country  of  an  Indian  tribe  that  was  remarkable 
for  its  civilization,  and  its  worsliip  of  the  sun.  The  Gaspe- 
sians  were  acquainted  with  the  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  they  observed  the  positions  of  some  of  the  stars,  and 
traced  geographical  maps  of  their  country  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy. Many  of  tliis  people  worshipped  the  cross,  before 
our  missionaries  arrived  amongst  them  ;  they  still  retain  a 
curious  tradition,  concerning  a  venerable  person  who  cured 
them  of  an  epidemy,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  that 
holy  figure.!  The  bishop  of  Greenland,  that  attempted  to 
Christianize  the  natives  of  Vinland^  in  1121,  may  perhaps 
])retend  to  thehonour  of  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gaspesians. 
The  name  of  Gaspe  is  now  only  given  to  the  country  that 
lies  between  tha  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaleur's  bay. 

New  Brunswick  extends,  in  one  direction,  towards  the  New 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Brunswick, 
It  is  bounded  by  the  United  States  on  the  west ;  and  termi- 
nates on  the  south  at  the  isthmus  which  leads  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The  prosperity,  population,  and  agriculture  of  this  country, 
l»ave  increased  of  late  years.  The  river  St.  John  is  naviga- 
ble by  vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden,  for  nearly  fifty  miles; 
and  merchandise  can  be  easily  transported  in  boats  three 

*  Tlie  Pikougainit:,  the  Mistissings,  and  the  Papinachis. 

t  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Gasprsie,  par  Le  P.  Lerlerk.     Paiis,  1672; 

1  S-oVo!.  I. 
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BOOK  times  that  distance.  The  effects  of  the  tide  are  perceptible 
X.XXV!!!.  fgj.  .^  ygj.y  considerablc  way  up  the  river.  It  abounds  with 
'~  salmon,  sea-wolves,  and  sturgeons.     Its  banks  are  verdant, 

tions,  com-  rich,  and  fertilized  by  annual  inundations  ;  they  are  cover- 
lucicc.  gjj  jj^  several  places  with  lofty  trees.  An  easy  communica- 
tion is  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  with 
Quebec,  by  means  of  this  river.  The  exports,  that  consist 
of  timber,  fish,  and  furs,  occupied  in  1810  not  less  timn  410 
ships,  of  87,690  tons.  The  caribou,  t!ie  moose-deer,  the 
tiger-cat,  the  bear,  and  other  Canadian  animals,  have  been 
obsei'ved  here,  although  many  of  them  are  unknown  in  Nova 
Scotia.  There  are  at  present  more  than  (a)  150,000  colo- 
nists in  the  territory  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  the  indigen- 
ous tribe  of  the  Marechites  is  reduced  to  little  more  than 
Toyviis.  100  men.  Fredei-icktown,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  St. 
John,  is  tlie  capital  of  the  province.  The  city  of  St.  Ann  is 
nearly  opposite  to  it.  There  are  some  other  towns  of  less 
consequence,  not  far  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  (6) 
Acadia,  or  The  English  have  kept  j)ossession  of  Acadia  from  the 
Scotia  year  1713.  They  divided  it  into  two  provinces  in  1784,  af- 
ter the  peace  that  cosifirmed  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  The  fust  of  these  districts  is  formed  by  the  east- 
ern peninsula,  and  retains  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
was  given  to  the  whole  country  before  its  division;  the 
western  part  of  the  province  was  reserved  for  the  German 
troops  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  who  wished  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  America,  and  it  received  on  that  ac- 
count the  appellation  of  New  Brunswick. 
Climate.  The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  common  with  the  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  America,  is  very  cold  in  winter,  but  its  har- 
bours are  never  frozen.  The  mists  w  Inch  rise  from  the  sea, 
render  the  atmosphere  gloomy  and  unwholesome.  There 
are  generally  some  days  of  delightful  weather  in  spring,  and 
the  warmth  of  summer,  which  brings  forward  the  harvest 

(a)  [See  JVo/e  on  page  144.] — Am.  Ed. 

(6)  [The  city  of  Si.  JoJut's  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is 
the  most  populous  anil  commercial  town  in  the  province.  Its  population  in 
lf!-21.  wns  estimated  at  nearly  lO.OOO.]— Am.  Ep. 
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ill  a  short  time,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  southern  countries  of  book 
Europe.  This  country,  although  generally  rugged  and  Lxxviir. 
mountainous,  contains  several  pleasant  and  iertlle  hills, 
particularly  in  the  \icinity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  near 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  vvhich  are  there  discharged  into  the 
sea.  Vast  marshes,  that  extended  twenty  and  twenty-five 
leagues  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  been  drained 
and  cultivated.  The  plains  and  the  hills  present  an  agree- 
able variety  of  fields,  sown  with  wheat,  rye.  maize,  hemp, 
and  lint.  Different  kinds  of  fruit,  of  which  the  best  are  the 
gooseberry  and  rasp,  flourish  in  the  woods  that  overtop  the 
heights,  and  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  province. 

The  forests  are  interspersed  with  oaks,  that  are  well  Trees, 
adapted  for  ship-building  ;  but  they  abound  chiefly  in  fir  and 
pine,  together  with  birch  and  mastich-trees.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  game  and  w  ild  fowl  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
rivers  are  stored  with  salmon;  and  the  fishing  companies 
send  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  to  Europe.  Thi-  nume- 
rous bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  facilitatti  grettly  ovory 
sort  of  commerce ;  and  many  of  the  rivers  are  navigable, 
and  advantageously  situated,  for  the  carriage  of  goods. 
Frequent  emigrations,  and  the  banishment  of  the  ancient 
French  settlers,  who,  although  they  called  themselves  neu- 
tral, were  suspected  of  having  assisted  the  natives*  in  the 
war  which  they  waged  against  their  new  masters,  tended 
to  decrease  the  population  of  this  country  after  its  occu- 
pation by  the  English.  The  British  government  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  until 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  More  than  4000  disbanded 
soldiers  and  mariners  were  induced  to  remove  to  it  v\ith 
their  families,  by  liberal  concessions  of  land,  and  by  the 
promise  of  the  assistance  of  the  mother-country.  They 
were  carried  thither  at  the  expense  of  government ;  fifty 
acres  were  assigned  to  each  individual,  and  their  property 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  name  of  the  aborigines  of  Nova- 
Scotia; — they  have  been  called  bv  different  settlers,  Micmaks,  Mikemacks, 
and  MJkmoses-, 
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BOOK    was  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  ten  years; 
Lxxviii.  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay,  after  this  period,  an  annual 

impost  of  a  shilling  on  his  estate.     Ten  acres  were  besides 

given  to  every  member  of  their  families,  and  they  were 
promised  a  farther  augmentation,  in  the  event  of  their  hav- 
ing more  children,  or  by  showing  themselves  worthy  of  it, 
by  th°  proper  cultivation  of  their  ground.  Tiiese  colonists 
did  not  fulfil  the  expr^ctations  that  were  formed  of  them. 
Cities  and  The  excellent  harbour  of  Halifax  is  now  of  the  utmost 
haiboius.  ijnportance.  Its  groat  utility  has  proved  that  the  sum  of 
L.4000,  which  was  annually  expended  in  building  it,  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  has  not  been  unprofitably  laid  out. 
The  advantages  of  its  position  were  rendered  apparent  in 
the  different  American  wars,  when  this  port,  which  commands 
in  some  respect  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  served  as  a  station  for 
the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  her 
raerchantmen.  The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  contains 
from  15,000  to  (a)  20,000  inliabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  the  provinces,  and  of  a  court  of  admiralty, 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  English 
possessions  in  North  America.  The  islands  of  St.  John 
and  of  Cape  Breton,  are  subject  to  Nova  Scotia.  Anna- 
polis, another  convenient  harbour,  formerly  called  Port- 
Royal,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  nearly  opposite  to 
Halifax;  but  the  town  itself  is  as  yet  little  larger  than  a 
village.  The  city  of  Sheiburne  is  built  on  the  south-side  of 
Port-Roseway  Bay  ;  it  contained  only  fifty  inhabitants  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie  first  American  war,  but  its  population 
at  present  may  amount  to  9000  (6)  or  10,000  souls. 

(a)  [This  is  an  fixaggeiated  statement,  as  will  appear  from  tlie  following 
extract  from  a  "  Description  of  Nova  Scotia,"  publisher!  at  Halifax  iu 
1823.  "  During  the  war,  Halifax  was  thought  to  contain  about  12,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  1818,  10,000,  but  the  population,  at  present,  does  not  exceed 
9000."] — \M.  Ed. 

{b)  [Sheiburne  for  several  years  alter  it  was  first  sottled,  increased  rapidl\-, 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  in  1783,  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  has 
since  declined.  In  the  publication  just  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  "  in  1816,  there 
were  only  374  persons  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  that  number  has  sincr 
decreased."] — Am.  Ed. 
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Royal  Island  or  Cape  Breton,  is  separated  from  Nova    book 
Scotia  by  the  Straits  of  Canso  or  Fronsac.     It  was  said  lxxviii. 
by  the  French  to  be  the  key  of  Canada,  yet  its  harbours  are 
frequently  blocked  with  ice.     Tht^  climate  is  subject  to  vio-  cap"  Bre- 


ton, 


lent  tempests,  and  the  atmosphere  is  darkened  by  dense  fogs  j 
it  frequently  happens  when  these  mists  are  congealed  in  the 
winter  season,  that  they  leave  on  the  ground  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  hoar-frost.  The  quantity  of  ice  taken  from  the  rig- 
ging of  one  of  the  ships  employed  in  blockading  the  island 
in  1758,  was  said  to  be  not  less  than  seven  tons;  what  is 
more  remarkable,  it  is  affirmed  that  this  prodigious  mass 
froze  in  the  month  of  May.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil  is  unfruitful,  there  are  some  oaks  of  a  very  great  size, 
and  many  pines  that  are  used  in  making  the  masts  of  ships  ; 
a  small  quantity  of  corn,  lint,  and  hemp,  is  cultivated  on  the 
island.  The  mountains  and  forests  are  stored  with  wild  fowl, 
and  particularly  with  a  sort  of  large  partridge,  which  re- 
sembles the  pheasant  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  This 
country  is  at  present  almost  completely  abandoned,  although 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  at  no  great  depth 
under  its  surface. 

Port  Louisburg  is  built  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  isl-  Port  Lou- 
and,  the  French  began  to  fortify  this  place  in  1720 ;  it  was'^^""^^' 
taken  from  them  by  the  English  in  1745,  and  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748.  It  was  again  reduced  by 
Boscawen  and  Amherst  in  1758,  and  added  finally  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1763;  since  that  period  its  fortifica- 
tions have  been  demolished. 

St.  John's  Isle,  now  called  Prince  Edward's  Island,  is  in  St.  John's 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Breton,  and  surpasses  it  greatly  in  fer-^^^®' 
tility  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  French  called 
this  Island  the  store-house  of  Canada,  because  it  supplied 
that  country  with  grain  and  cattle.  The  numerous  rivers 
that  water  its  fields,  afford  the  inhabitants  plenty  of  salmon, 
eels,  and  trouts,  and  the  adjacent  sea  abounds  with  stur- 
geons and  a  great  variety  of  shell-fish.  It  possesses  a  con- 
venient haven  for  its  fishing  vessels,  and  every  kind  of  wood 
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BOOK    that  is  required  for  building  ships.  In  1789,  the  population, 
Lxxviir.  vvhich  is  still  increasing,  amounted  to  5000  persons. 
""""""""      The  Island  t)f  Antirosti  is  ninety  miles  long    and  twenty 

Island  of  ,  .  .       .   .  ,  1   .  .  . 

Anticosti.   broad,  it  IS  covered  NMth  rocks,  am!  has  no  convenient  har- 
Tena  No- i^^y        r^^^^^  j  Island  that  is  called  l)y  the  En^Iish  New- 

foundiand.  foundlaud,  and  by  the  French  TerreJS'^euve,  shuts  up  the 
northern  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  per- 
petual fogs  which  cover  it,  arc  pi-obaldy  produced  by  the  cur- 
rents that  flow  from  the  Antilhs,  and  remain  for  a  time  be- 
tween the  great  bank  and  the  coast,  before  they  escape  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  these  streams  retain  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  heat  which  was  imbibed  in  the  tropical  regions, 
they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  degiees  ol  Fahrenlseit  warm- 
er than  the  surrounding  water  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
colder  than  that  of  the  currents,  a  vapour  must  necessarily 
arise  from  them,  w  hich  obscures  those  places  with  a  moist  and 
dense  air.  The  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  the 
Produc-  river,  is  barren  and  unfruitCul.  It  contains,  however,  differ- 
'■ons,  cjit  kinds  of  trees,  that  are  principally  used  in  the  numerous 
scaffolds  which  are  erected  along  the  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  fish.  The  glades  in  Newfoundland  afford  occa- 
sionally good  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  interior  there  is 
a  chain  of  lofty  hills,  intersected  with  marshes,  which  give 
a  wild  and  picturesque  aspect  to  the  country.  The  forests 
afford  shelter  for  a  gieat  many  wolves,  deer,  foxes,  and 
bears.  The  rivers  and  the  lakes  abound  with  salmon,  bea- 
vers, otters,  and  other  amphibious  animals.  But  all  these 
advantages  are  of  little  consequence  when  compared  with 
the  great  profit  tbat  has  been  obtained  from  the  fishing  of 
the  neighbouring  seas.  On  tlie  east  and  on  the  south  of  the 
island  there  are  several  banks  of  sand  that  rise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  the  greatest  of  which  extends  nearly 
ten  degrees  from  south  to  north.  The  stillness,  and 
comparatively  mild  temperature  of  the  water  in  their 
vicinity,  attract  so  many  shoals  of  cod,  that  the  fish- 
eries which  are  established  there,  supply  that  article  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.      These  animals  quit  the  banks 
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about  tlie  end  of  July,  ami  dtiring  the  month  of  August,  book 
The  fisliing  season  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  October,  i-^xviii. 
The  length  of  the  co;!  seldom  exceeds  three  feet,  and  the 
conformation  of  its  organs  is  such  as  to  render  it  nearly  in- 
different to  the  choice  of  its  fo()d.  The  voracity  of  its  ap- 
petite prompts  it  to  swallow  indiscriminately  every  sub- 
stance whidi  it  is  capable  of  gorging ;  glass,  and  even  iron 
have  been  found  in  its  stomach;  by  invciting  itself,  it  has 
the  power  of  discharging  these  indigestible  contents.  The 
fishermen  range  themselves  along  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
each  person  being  provided  with  lines  and  hooks.  As  soon 
as  a  fish  is  caught  they  take  out  its  tongue,  and  deliver  it 
over  to  a  person,  in  whose  hands,  after  having  undergone 
a  certain  degree  of  preparation,  he  drops  it  through  a 
hatchway  betv\een  decks,  where  part  of  the  back  bone  is 
cut  off,  and  the  cod,  in  order  to  be  salted,  is  thrown 
through  a  second  hatchway  into  the  hold.  When- 
ever a  quantity  of  fish  suificient  to  fill  one  of  the  ves- 
sels has  been  taken  and  salted,  she  sails  from  the  banks  to 
the  island  and  unloads  her  cargo.  The  ship  returns 
again  to  her  station,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season 
completes  four  or  five  different  freights.  The  fish  are 
dried  on  the  island,  and  larger  vessels  arrive  from  Eng- 
land to  convey  them  to  the  European  markets.  Much 
care  and  attention  are  required  in  packing  this  article; 
the  greatest  precaution  is  used  to  preserve  it  from  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  A  person,  denominated 
a  culler,  or  inspector,  attends  the  loading  of  each  ves- 
sel, in  order  to  see  that  all  the  fish  are  completely 
cured  before  they  are  put  into  the  cargo,  which  might 
otherwise  be  soon  damaged.  The  price  of  dried  cod  at 
Newfoundland  is  commonly  fifteen  shillings  the  quintal., 
and  it  is  sold  in  Europe  for  about  a  pound  Sterling.  In 
a  vessel,  with  twelve  men,  there  must  be  10,000  fish  caught, 
salted,  and  brought  into  market  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  July,  else  the  owners  will  be  excluded  from  all  claim  to 
the  established  bounty.  Such  a  crew,  however,  takes 
Tisually  during  the  season   more  than  double  that  quantity. 
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BOOK    The  English  merchants  who  are  engaged  in  these  fisheries, 
Lxxviii.  supply  the  sailors  upon  credit  with   whatever  they  stand 

in  need  of,  and  are  repaid  at  the  end  of  the   year  with    the 

produce  of  their  industry.  Several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  are  thus  annually  advanced  on  an  object  of  conj- 
merce  before  it  is  taken  fiom  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  About 
400  ships,  amounting  to  36,000  tons  burthen,  and  2000 
fishing  shallops,  of  20,000  tons,  are  usually  employed  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season.  Twenty  thousand  men  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  several 
thousands  of  them  who  renjain  on  the  island  during  the  win- 
ter are  occupied  in  repairing  or  building  boats  and  small 
vessels,  or  in  erecting  the  scaffolds  for  drying  the  cod.  The 
persons  that  are  not  seafaring  men  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  planters.* 
Newfound-  Among  the  animals  of  Newfoundland,  there  is  a  particular 
fan  og.  j,j^ J  ^^  ^l^g^  remarkable  for  its  size,  its  fine  glossy  hair,  and 
especially  for  its  excellence  in  swimming.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  this  breed  was  originally  produced  from 
an  Englisli  dog  and  a  native  she  wolf.f  It  is  ascertained,  at 
all  events,  that  these  animals  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlers. 
Popuia-  This  Island,  wliich  was  so  long  considered  the  inhospita- 

Towns,  ^'^  residence  of  fishermen,  has  within  a  few  years  doubled 
its  population  and  industry.  The  towns  Placentia  and  St. 
John,  since  their  embellishment  and  extension,  have  assum- 
ed a  European  aspect.  Tiie  population  of  Newfoundland 
was  estimated  in  1789  at  25,000  inhabitants,  it  contains  at 
present  about  75,000  souls.  The  predictions  of  Whitbourne 
and  Gilbert  have  been  \erified,  and  tiie  activity  of  the  Bi*it- 
ish  nation  has  added  anotlier  fine  colony  to  the  civilized 
world. :j; 
The  Ber-  We  cannot  give  more  properly  an  account  of  the  Ber- 
mudas Islands  than  in   this  place.     That   group,  situated 

*  Heiiot's  Travels. 

i  Wl)itbourne,  Discourse  and  Discover}' of  jVewfoundlaml. 

:^  Voyages  interessaus,  par  M.  N.  Paris,  17S8. 


mud  as. 
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half-way  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Antilles,  belongs  to    book 
the  former  of  these  powers,  and  serves  as  a  summer  station  I'Xxviii. 
for  some  of  the  sliips  tliat  winter  at  Halifax.     The  Archi- 
pelago  is  about  Uiirty-live  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-two 
broad,   but  there  is  a  long  and  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks 
near  it.     The  size  of  the  islands  varies  considerably ;  the 
least  is  not  more  than  two   or  tl\ree  hundred  paces,  the 
largest  is  about  twelve  miles.     From  a  distance  they  have 
the  appearance  of  sterile  hilis,  at  the  bases  of  which,  tlie 
ocean  is  dashed  into  white  foam.    The  water  in  these  islands  Soil  and 
is  brackish,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  falls  from  the  ^^"jfg"'^' 
clouds ;  it  is  kept  in  large  cisterns,  in  order  to  supply  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  unfrequently  some  ships  of  war.    The 
air  is  considered  pure  and  wholesome.      The  cedar  trees 
that  grow  in  these  islands  constitute  almost  the  sole  riches 
of  the  settlers,  who  form  them  into  large  skiffs,  which  are 
used  in  coasting  between  the  United  States,  Acadia,  and  the 
Antilles.     The  fortune  of  an  individual  is  computed  by  the 
number  of  his  trees,  each  of  which  is  worth  about  a  guinea 
a  foot.     Agriculture  is  neglected,  on  account  of  the  planta- 
tions occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  lands.     The 
AmericaJis  supply  the  inhahitants  with  grain  and  different 
sorts  of  provision.     The  population  may  be  estimated  at 
10,000  souls  J  in  this  number  tiiere  are  about  4794  black 
slaves,  over  an  extent  of  12,161   acres.*     The  city  of  St.  Towns. 
George,  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  contains  250  houses. 
Hamilton  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town.     The  fre- 
quent hurricanes  to  which  they  are  exposed,  have  obliged 
the  settlers  to  build  low  houses. f     English  laws  are  in  force, 
and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  council. 
The  Spaniards  Imve  regretted  the  loss  of  these  islands,  on 
account  of  the  convenience  of  their  harbours.     They  were  Piscoveiy 
discovered,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  in  1557,  by  °' *''®  ^"*" 


raudas. 


*  See  Steel's  Voyage  across  the  Atlantic.     Statistical  Tables  at  the  end  of 
this  Book.     Lord  Bathiust's  Speech  in  the  House  cf  PeevF,  15th  March,  1816. 
■'■  Official  Reports  in  the  Courier,  30lh  Dec.  1S15. 
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BOOK  Juan  Bermudas,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  known  iii 
Lxxviii.  1515  under  the  double  name  of  Bermuda  and  la  Garca.* 
"  There  are  now   very  few  rattle  in  this  country,  even  the 

br<'ed  of  black  hogs  that  were  l<  ft  by  the  Spaniards  has 
greatly  decreased.  The  tempests  that  prevail  in  these 
isles  made  the  first  settlers  give  tlieni  the  epithet  of  Los 
Biabolos.  Sir  George  Summers,  by  his  account  of  them, 
induced  some  of  his  countrymen  to  emigrate,  and  several 
British  royalists  went  thither  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Waller  has  celebrated  these  "  fortunate  isles," 
which  afforded  him  an  asylum.  It  is  said  that  the  English 
ladies  wore,  in  honour  of  tlie  poet,  bonnets  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Bermuda's  palmetto. 

■  Oviedo,  Hist.  Nat.  cap.  GS,  in  the  Historiadores  de  India. 


JVb/e. — [The  populat'on  of  the  principal  Bfitish  North  American  provinces, 
here  given,  is  according  to  enumerations  of  a  more  recent  date,  than  those  upon 
which  the  statements  in  the  preceding  pages  were  founded.  The  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  given  according  to  the  census  o)  1817  ;  but  that  census  is  said  to 
have  been  very  imperfectly  taken;  and  that  the  real  population  was  rated,  by 
•rentlemcn  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  as  high  as  125,000. 

Population. 

Lower  Canada,  in  1823, 427,465. 

UpperCanada,  in  1821, 151,097. 

New  Brunswick,  in  1824,    --------       74,191. 

Nova  Scotia,  in  1817, 78,345.] 

Am.  Ed. 
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jln  account  of  the  number  of  Ships,  and  Men.,  employed  in  the 
trade  of  the  British  Colonics  in  Korth  America^  from  the 
year  1814  to  the  year  1820. 


Jnthe  I 

'ear  1814 

• 

Canada,      

Cane  Breton 

IK  WARDS. 

OUTWARDS.              1 

Shil)s. 
95 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

25,818 

1336 

89 

4 

48 

83 

345 

o 

20,291 
717 
11,301 
20,976 
56,934 
540 

1208 

42 

626 

1131 

3614 

26 

New  Brunswick,      .     . 
Nova  Scotia,       .     .     . 
Newfoundland,    .     .     . 
Prince  Edtvard  Island, 

103 
64 

115 
15 

22,898 

1.3,339 

16,333 

3,551 

1101 

692 
990 
157 

In  the  Year  1815. 


Canada,      

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS.             j 

SIups. 

138 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

132 

Tons. 

Men. 

31,405 

16.'i4 

27.839 

1608 

Cape  Breton,       .... 

.  .  . 

•     •      • 

6 

5,270 

78 

New  Brunswick,      .     .     . 

2S9 

72,701 

3423 

189 

50,901 

2504 

Nova  Scotia, 

m 

21,087 

996 

120 

29,284 

1480  1 

Newfonndi.uid,    .... 

119 

14,181 

911 

405 

60,795 

3776  i 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

27 

5,985 

257 

13 

3,107 

152  1 

i 

In  the  Year  1816. 


Canada 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS.              j 

Ships. 

172 

Tons. 

Men. 
2005 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

43,426 

172 

40,921 

2199 

Cape  Breton,      .... 

•     .     . 

•      •      . 

3 

438 

31 

New  Brunswick,      .     .     . 

348 

90,178 

4093 

167 

43,107 

2180 

Nova  Scotia 

95 

22,2.W 

1061 

87 

20,569 

1075 

Newfouudland,    .... 

127 

15,175 

1032 

310 

46,503 

2878 

Priuce  tdward  Island, 

\ 

27 

5,985 

257 

13 

3,107 

152 

Toi.  y. 
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la  the  Year  1817. 


Canafia,      ...... 

INlVAFiDS. 

1             OUTWARnS.             1 

Ships. 

23.'> 

Tons. 

63,fi43 

Men. 

Ships. 
199 

Tons. 

Men. 

2944 

51.6.W 

2,'>91 

Cape  Bietoo,       .... 

...  i ...  . 

. 

5 

909 

58 

New  Brunswick,      .     .     . 

379 

9.'J.132 

4404 

255 

67,749 

32S3 

IVova  Scotia, 

67 

15.647 

766 

i05 

23.756 

1228 

Nen-roiinclland,    .... 

113 

12,49.') 

865 

425 

46,836 

2979 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

17 

3.603 

169 

13 

2,746 

133 

In  the  Year  1818. 


Canada,      .     .     . 
Cape  Breton. 
New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  .     . 
Newfoundland.    . 
Prince  Edward  Isia 


id. 


INWARDS. 


Siiips. 


301 

1 

520 

146 

no 

55 


Tons. 


80,466 
96 
133.001 
30.604 
ll..')67 
10,961 


Jlen. 


3745 

(') 

6239 

1519 

857 


OUTWARDS. 


Ships. 


267 
6 
403 
173 
417 
43 


Tons. 


70,077 

1,173 

106,713 

39,841 

,^8.448 

9,633 


Men. 


3464 
66 

5206 
2005 
3690 

487 


In  the  Year  1819. 


Canada 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS.             j 

Ships. 

}82 

Tom. 

Men. 

Ships. 
440 

Tons. 

5Ien. 

124,280 

5706 

114.484 

5567 

Cape  Breton,       .... 

4 

629        36  1 

10 

1,470 

102 

New  Brunswick,      .     .     . 

605 

181,711     "^239 

485 

123,944 

6167 

Nova  Scotia 

1.53 

34,265    1696 

157     36,000 

1S41 

Newfoundland,    .... 

128 

14,242 

945 

873 

52.427 

3294 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

74 

16,361 

773 

55 

11,822 

593 

In  the  Year  1820. 


Canada 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS.             J 

Ships, 
387 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships 

351 

Tons. 

Men. 

98,462 

3369 

94,193 

4359 

Cape  Breton,       .... 

4 

629 

36 

6 

753 

60 

New  Brunswick,      .     .     . 

502 

'38,813 

6138 

437 

112,643 

5541 

Nova  Scotia, 

89 

20,926 

1004 

74 

15,024 

710 

Newfoundland 

13 

2.091 

45 

28 

.%507 

320 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

59 

12,810 

616 

53 

11,282 

567 
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TOE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

United  States. — JYature  of  the  Country — Mountains,  Iliverst 

Animals,  Plants,  ^x. 

We  now  approach  a  more  genial  climate,  where  the  forests    book 
put  forth  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  the  fields  are  covered  ixxix. 
with  ahundant  harvests.     In  this  region  man  is  every  where  "' 

AsDGCt  of 

occupied  in  huilding  houses,  in  founding  cities,  in  opening  the  coun- 
new  lands,  and  in  subjugating  nature.  We  hear,  on  alP'T- 
sides,  the  blows  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  blasts  of  the  forge  : 
we  see  ancient  forests  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  plough 
passing  over  their  ashes.  We  observe  smiling  cities,  tem- 
ples, and  palaces,  rise  up  within  a  short  distance  of  cabins 
inhabited  by  indian  savages.  We  now  tread  the  soil  of 
federal  America,  that  land  of  liberty,  peopled  by  numerous 
colonies  whom  oppression  and  intolerance  forced  to  leave 
the  British  isles,  and  the  otlicr  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  but  forty  years  since  the  revolutionary  war  closed,  Historical 
and  the  United  States  took  their  station  among  the  indepen-*^'^''*' 
dent  powers  of  the  civilized  world.  From  the  peace  of  1763, 
which  rendered  England  master  of  all  North  America  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi,  the  colonies  began  to  feel  their 
strength.  The  attempts  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  them, 
without  the  consent  of  their  own  representatives,  kindled 
the  flames  of  insurrection.  The  spirited  resistance  made  at 
Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  showed  that  the  Americans  would  not 
be  easily  conquered,  if  they  found   an  able  leader. — as  they 
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BOOK  tJici  iiiiil  in  tlic  brave  and  pnident  Washington.  By  and  by 
i.xxix.  ^|jg  wisdom  of  Franklin  was  employed  in  fixing  the  basis  of 
'  """  a  free  (a)  constitution,  and  the  independence  of  the  States  was 
proclaimed  on  the  4th  July,  1776.  France  and  Spain  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  new  republic,  and  the  English, 
after  having  witnessed  the  humiliation  of  their  arms  by  the 
defeats  of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis,  were  constrained  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies  in  November, 
1782.  Since  this  period,  their  progress  has  been  nnexam- 
pled.  There  were  thirteen  States  in  the  Union  when  the 
war  commenced,  and  there  are  now  twenty-fonr  j  and  their 
population,  which  tlien  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a  half, 
is  now  ten  millions.  In  1S03,  they  acquired  by  purchase 
the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana, — under  which  name  was 
then  included  all  the  extensive  region,  north  of  Mexico, 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  claim  also,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  discovery,  the 
country  on  tlic  west  side  of  these  mountains,  watered  by  tlie 
j'iver  Columbia,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  And,  in  1821,  they  obtained  East  and  West  Flo- 
rida from  Spain  by  cession. 
I^.stentand  The  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States  extends  from 
the  25th  to  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
the  67th  to  the  124th  degree  of  west  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. It's  extreme  length,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay,  is  2780  English  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadtli,  from  the  shore  of  Louisiana,  to  the  river  La 
Pluie,  is  1300  miles;  and  its  area,  about  2,300,000  square 
miles.  On  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
On  the  north-east,  a  conventional  line  divides  it  from  New 
Brunswick,  extending  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  north- 
ward to  the  48th  parallel,  embracing  the  head  waters  of 
the  river  St.  John,— of  part  of  which  tract,  however,  the 
British  dispute  the  right  of  possession.     From  this  extreme 

(a)  [The  arlichs  of  confederation  were  adopted  by  the  Tliiiteen  States 
Lefoie  the  declaration  oMiulependence  ;  but  the  const ihdionv^^B  not  framed  till 
■ITS?,  as  is  mentioned  nnee  252.1 — Am.  Ed. 
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UQrtlicrn  point,  the  boundary  line  passes  along  the  ridge  of  book 
mountains  soutli-west ward  to  the  4 5th  parallel,  and  theji  along  i^xxix. 
this  parallel  till  it  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  120  miles  below 
Lake  Ontario.  It  then  follows  the  river  and  thechain  of  Lakes, 
Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  proceeding  from  the 
last  by  the  course  of  the  river  La  Pluie  to  the  95th  degree 
of  west  longitude,  from  which  point  it  passes  along  tlie  49th 
parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
juountains,  the  Americans  have  an  unquestioned  claim  to  the 
country  from  the  42d  to  the  49th  parallel ;  and  a  more 
doubtful  claim,  which  is  disputed  by  Russia,  to  the  country 
from  the  49th  to  the  60th  (a)  parallel.  On  the  south,  the 
territories  of  the  republic  are  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  j 
and  on  the  south-west,  the  boundary  extends  in  a  zigzag  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine  to  a  point  in  tlte  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  north  latitude  42°,  and  west  longitude  108°, 
from  which  it  passes  along  the  42d  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Mississippi  divides  into  two  parts,  very  nearly 
equal,  this  vast  region,  which  greatly  surpasses  in  extent 
the  Macedonian,  Roman,  or  Chinese  empires.  The  popula- 
tion, however,  is  yet  comparatively  small. 

The  Indian  tribes,  continually  forced  back  by  the  advanc-  Indians. 
ing  tide  of  white  population,  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States.  Custom  has  reconciled 
some  of  them  to  live  among  the  civilized  inliabitants,  and  to 
adopt  some  of  their  modes ;  but  more  generally  they  sell  their 
lands  when  the  white  settlers  approach  their  residence,  and 
retire  farther  into  the  wilderness.  Dr.  Morse  states,  as  the 
result  of  his  inquiries,  that  there  are  8S87  Indians  in  New- 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  120,283  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  altogether ;  and  about  457,000 
in  the  whole  territories  of  the  United  States.  (6) 

Two  great  chains  of  mountains  traverse  the  territory  of  Mountains. 
the  United  States,  in  a  direction  approaching  to  south  and 

(a)  [The  point  lately  determined  upon,  as  forming  the  boundary  between  tlie 
United  States  and  Russia,  is  Lat.  54.  40.  N.] — Am.  Ed. 

(6)  [The  statement  is  given  in  JNiles's  Register  for  loth  June,  1822,  and  is 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Morse.l — Am,  Ed. 
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liooK  noi'tli ;  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  cast  side,  and  the 
TiXXix.  Rocky  Mountains  on  tlie  west.  They  divide  the  country 
'  into  an  eastern,  a  western,  and  a  middle  region,  the  latter 

comprising  the  great  basin  or  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Alleghanies  are  less  a  chain  of  mountains  than  a  long 
plateau,  crested  with  several  low  chains  of  hills,  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  and  elevated  valleys.  East  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Alleghanies  consist  chiefly  of  granitic  hills, 
with  rounded  summits,  often  covered  to  a  great  height  with 
bogs  and  turf,  and  distributed  in  irregular  groups  without 
any  marked  direction.  Some  peaks  of  the  Green  mountains 
in  Vermont,  and  the  White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire, 
rise  to  the  height  of  5000  (a)  or  6000  English  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  After  we  pass  the  Hudson,  the  structure 
of  the  Alleghanies  appears  to  change.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  they  assume  the  form  of  long  parallel  ridges, 
varying  in  height  from  2500  to  4000  feet,  and  occupying 
a  breadth  of  a  hundred  miles.  In  Tennessee,  where  they 
terminate,  tliey  again  lose  the  form  of  continuous  chains,  and 
break  into  groups  of  isolated  mountains,  touching  at  their 
base,  some  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet.* 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  upon  a  much  grander  scale  than 
the  Alleghanies.  Their  base  is  three  hundred  miles  in 
breadth;  and  tlieir  loftiest  summits,  which  are  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet.  They 
are  placed  at  the  distance  of  500  or  600  miles  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean;  but  between  them  and  the  coast  there  is  ano- 
ther chain  of  mountains,  of  considerable  elevation,  but  of 
which  little  is  yet  known.f 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  lies  a 
broad  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Ozarks,  six  or  seven 

{a)  Mansfield  Mt.  highest  of  the  Green  niountaius  4,279  feet  high,  Mt, 
Washington,  highest  of  the  White  mountains,  6,2o4.] — Am.  En. 

*  Michaux,  Voyage  dans  leS|Etats(le  Touest,  p.  275.  Melish's  Geogra- 
phical Description  of  United  States.     Philadelphia,  1822.     p.  20. 

t  Meli^b,  p.  21. 
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hundred  miles  in  length,  about  one  hundred  broad,  and    book 
Itaving  an  elevation  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  ^^^^x. 
the  sea.     This  range  of  low  mountains,  which  is  penetrated  ' 

by  two  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  Red 
River,  was  nearly  altogether  unknown  till  within  these  few 
years,  and  has  not  been  delineated,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
any  maps  hitherto  published  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Maclure,  an  American  geologist,  informs  us  that  Geology, 
a  zone  of  prin)itive  rocks  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  confines  of  Florida,  varying  in  breadth 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  following  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  but  with  an  alluvial  zone  interposed 
between  it  and  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Bay  of 
Mexico.  The  primitive  formations  slope  upward,  with 
declivities  more  or  less  steep  towards  the  crest  of  the  east- 
ern chain  of  the  Alleghanies.  They  consist  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica,  and  clay  slate,  primitive  limestone,  and  trap, 
serpentine,  porphyry,  sienite,  quartz,  flinty  slate,  primitive 
gypsum,  &c.  The  strata  dip  generally  to  the  south  east, 
at  an  angle  of  more  than  45  degrees,  forming  mountains 
sometimes  with  round  tops,  as  the  White  Hills,  [Mountains'] 
and  sometimes  with  pyramidal  summits,  as  the  Peaks  of 
Otter,  Metals  and  minerals  abound  in  this  zone.  There 
are  found  in  it  the  garnet,  epidote,  various  magnesian  stones, 
the  emerald,  graphic  granite,  the  tourmaline,  amphibolc, 
arragonite,  martial  pyrites  in  the  gneiss,  magnetic  iron 
oxide  in  the  amphibolic  rocks,  hematite,  plumbago,  molyb- 
dcna,  white  cobalt,  grey  copper,  sulphuretted  zinc,  and  three 
varieties  of  titanium. 

This  primitive  zone,  continues  Mr.  Maclure,  is  not  un- 
mixed with  other  rocks.  It  is  crossed  by  a  small  belt  of 
secondary  rocks,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  broad,  which  is 
first  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Connecticut  Ri- 
ver, re-appears  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  crosses 
the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Susquehannah,  Potomac,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  Rappahannock  in  Virginia.  Tliis  second- 
ary formation,  enclosed  as  it  were  among  the  primitive 
rocks,   is  composed  of  old  sandstone,   limestone,   silicinus 
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BOOK  conglomerate,  mixed  with  quartzy  rolled  masses  of  am- 
ixxix.  piiibolic  rocks  and  wacke,  covering  usually  the  sand- 
stone  on  tlje  heights.  A  narrow  belt  of  transition  rocks, 
about  fifteen  miles  broad  at  its  north,  and  two  miles  at  its 
south  end,  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  this  secondary  forma- 
tion, as  far  as  the  Potomac,  where  it  crosses  it,  and  then 
skirts  its  western  side.  This  belt  of  transition  rocks  is 
composed  of  a  fine  grained  limestone,  alternating  witii  beds 
of  greywackc,  and  mixed  with  dolomite,  flint,  white  gra- 
nular marble,  and  calc-spar.  Between  the  secondary  and 
transition  rocks,  there  is,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, a  bed  of  coal  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  broad,  re- 
posing in  an  oblong  basin  on  the  granite,  mixed  with 
whitish  sandstone  and  clay  slate,  and  containing  impres- 
sions of  plants.* 

Independently  of  this  partial  transition  formation,  Mr. 
Maclure  has  traced  a  zone  of  transition  rocks  immediately 
on  the  west  side  of  the  primitive,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  twenty  miles  to  forty,  and  dipping  to  the  west  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  This  zone,  generally  speak- 
ing, occupies  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies,  but 
traverses  it  near  the  south  end,  and  disappears  in  the  plains 
of  Florida.  The  transition  limestone,  the  greywacke  and 
the  silicious  slate,  arc  generally  found  in  the  valleys,  while 
the  quartzy  aggregates,  among  which  arc  found  millstone 
rock,  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  and  marine  animals, 
form  the  mass  of  the  mountains.  This  zone  presents 
scarcely  any  other  minerals  than  beds  of  pyrites,  galena, 
anthracite,  accompanied  by  aluminous  schistus,  and  veins 
of  sulphate  of  barytes. 

A  secondary  formation,  commencing  beyond  this  last, 
extends  westward,  over  a  vast  space,  to  the  lakes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  beds  are  almost  horizontal,  ex- 
cept where  they  undulate  with  the  surface.  They  consist 
of  old  sandstone,  limestone,  and  stratified  gypsum  of  two 

*  Maclurc's  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  tlie  United  States,  in  the   Tiansac- 
lions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  VI.  page  41. 
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diflerent  ages,  tertiary  sandstone,  rock  salt,  chalk,  coal,  book 
and  stratified  trap,  or  basalt  of  a  recent  origin.  The  basis  i-xxix. 
of  all  these  strata  appears  to  be  an  immense  bed  of  second- 
ary  limestone  of  all  shades.  The  western  front  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  presents  also  a  large  bed  of  coal,  accompanied 
by  sandstone  and  slate  clay,  which  extends  from  the  sources 
of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Tombigbce.  Tliis  formation 
contains  few  minerals.  Clay,  ironstone,  and  pyrites,  are 
found  in  it. 

The  alluvial  zone,  which  skirts  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  along  the  banks  of 
that  river,  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  consists 
generally  of  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  travelled  soil,  mixed 
with  deposits,  of  shells,  whose  succession  and  thickness  in- 
dicate the  periods  the  surface  had  been  covered  by  the  ocean. 
But  the  zone  altogether  is  properly  divided  into  two  bands 
— the  one  a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  tra- 
versed by  the  tidewater  in  the  rivers — the  other  commencing 
at  a  distance  inland,  reaching  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  forming  sandy  eminences,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  behind  which  we  find  an  undu- 
lating surface,  and  some  travelled  masses  of  rock.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  more  elevated  band,  increasing  in  size  as  it 
proceeds  southward,  forms  the  spine  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  The  lowest  parts  of  both  bands  are  composed  of  a 
fertile  soil  deposited  by  the  rivers. 

The  Ozark  mountains  are  similar  in  structure  to  the 
Alleghanies.  Primitive  rocks,  granite  and  clay  slate,  are 
found  on  their  east  side.  These  are  covered  by  transition 
rocks,  which  are  followed  by  coal  and  other  secondary 
formations.  At  the  few  points  where  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  been  examined,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  primitive 
rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  quartz  rock,  &c.,  with  an  extensive 
formation  of  old  red  sandstone  at  their  foot  on  the  east  side.* 

In  our  account  of  Canada,  wc  have  described  the  great 

*  James's  account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountain? 
in  1819,  1320,  vol.  iii.  p.  238,  an^l  enjiravod  section^. 
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BOOK  lakes  of  fresli  water  which  extend  along  tlie  northern  fron- 
XXXIX.  tjgp  of  the  United  States,  and  were  the  scene  of  some  bloody 
contests  between  the  English  and  the  Americans  in  the  last 
Swamps,  war.  Of  the  smaller  lakes,  lake  Champlain,  128  miles 
long,  and  12  broad,  is  the  only  one  considerable  enough  to 
require  notice  in  this  work.  There  are  several  extensive 
swamps  or  marshes,  of  which  that  called  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
is  the  largest  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
name  is  applied  to  two  marshy  tracts,  one  on  the  north  and 
the  other  on  the  south  side  of  Albermarlc  Sound,  in  North 
Carolina.  The  former,  which  covers  150,000  acres,  bears 
a  growth  of  juniper  and  cypress  in  the  wet  parts,  and  of 
white  and  red  oak  and  pine  in  the  dry  parts.  The  other, 
which  is  still  larger,  and  also  covered  with  wood,  has  a  lake 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Both  afford  some  excellent  rice  grounds. 
The  Great  Swamp,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
200  miles  long,  and  20  broad,  becomes  a  lake  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  when  it  receives  a  part  of  the  overflowing 
waters  of  that  river;  but  the  waters  gradually  dry  up,  and 
it  then  exhibits  a  parched  surface,  thickly  covered  with 
cypress. 
Rivers.  ^Yg  have  already  described  the  St.  Lawrence  in  our  ac- 

count of  Canada.  The  Mississippi  is  a  still  more  celebrat- 
ed stream  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  Missouri  is  the 
principal  branch,  and  has  the  best  claim  to  the  magnificent 
title  of  "  Father  of  waters,"  conferred  on  tiie  smaller 
branclj  by  the  Indians.  Of  the  former  river  we  shall  speak 
afterwards.  The  Mississippi  Proper  has  its  source  in  Tur- 
tle Lake,(a)  near  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude.  At  the 
picturesque  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  it  descends  from  the 
plateau,  where  it  has  its  origin,  to  a  vast  plain,  which  ac- 
companies it  to  tl»e  sea.  After  a  course  of  280  leagues  its 
limpid  waters  are  blended  with  the  turbid  stream  of  the 
Missouri.  At  the  point  of  confluence  each  of  these  rivers 
is  nearly  half  a  Ij^agiie  broad.  Above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  the  most  considerable  rivers  are,  the  St.  Peter's, 

(n)  f  According  to  Mr,  Schoolcraft,  in  Beesh  I,ake,  in  Lat.  49.  N.]— Am.  Ed. 
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and  Des  Moines  on  the  west  side,  the  "Wisconsin,  Rock  Ri-    book 
ver,  and  the  Illinois  on  the  east.     At  the  distance  of  160  i-^xix. 
miles  helow  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  is  joined  by  the  " 

Ohio,  after  the  latter  has  received  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee  rivers. 
Lower  down,  the  Mississippi  has  its  volume  augmented  by 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  after  a  course  of  2500  miles.  The  river,  in  the 
last  part  of  its  course,  presents  some  peculiar  phenomena. 
Besides  its  principal  and  permanent  mouth,  it  has  several 
lateral  outlets,  called  Bayous,  which  carry  off  part  of  its 
waters.  In  Louisiana,  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  more 
elevated  than  the  adjoining  lands.  Its  immense  volume  of 
waters  is  confined  and  supported  by  dykes  or  levees,  com- 
posed of  soft  earth,  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  usual 
height  of  the  inundations.  These  banks  of  the  river,  which 
decline  gradually  into  the  swampy  plains  behind,  are  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  form  the  richest  and 
best  soil  in  the  country.  The  three  principal  outlets  or 
bayous,  called  the  Atchafalaya,  the  Lafourche,  and  the  Ib- 
berville,  embrace  an  extensive  delta,  composed  of  soft, 
swampy  earth,  rising  very  little  above  tidewater.  The  actual 
emboucliure  of  the  river  parts  into  three  branches,  each  of 
which  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  the  deepest  affording  only 
seventeen  feet  water.  Within  the  bar  the  depth  of  the 
I'iver,  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  is  from  50  to  150  feet. 
The  average  breadth  of  t!ie  Mississippi,  below  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  is  about  1000  yards,  or  two  thirds  of  a 
mile.* 

The  Mississippi  and  its  branches  traverse  countries  thick-  Missis- 
ly  wooded,  and  hence  vast  numbers  of  trees,  either  uprooted  ^'^^'° 
by  the  v^inds,  or  falling  from  the  effects  of  age,  are  borne 
down  by  its  waters.  United  by  lianas,  and  cemented  by  soft 
adhesive  mud,  these  spoils  of  the  forest  become  floating 
islands,  upon  which  young  trees  take  root.  There  the 
Pistia  and  the  Mnuphar  display  their  yellow  flowers,  and 

*  Melish,  p.  32.    Warden's  Statistical  Account  of  the   United  States.  1819. 
Vol.  I. 
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itooK  the  serpents,  the  birds,  and  the  cayman  alligator,  come  and 
ixxix.  repose  on  tliese  flowery  and  verdant  rafts,  m hich  are  sorae- 
times  carried  to  the  sea,  and  engulfed  in  its  waters.  Some- 
times a  large  tree  attaches  itself  to  a  sandbank  firmly,  and, 
stretching  out  its  branches  like  so  many  hooks,  entangles 
all  the  floating  objects  that  approach  it.  A  single  tree  often 
suffices  to  arrest  thousands  in  their  course:  the  mass  accu- 
mulates from  year  to  year;  and  thus  are  gradually  created 
Jiew  isles,  new  capes,  and  peninsulas,  which  change  the 
course  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  force  it  to  seek  out 
new  channels. 

The  tides  are  not  felt  in  the  Mississippi,  in  consequence 
of  its  numerous  sinuosities.  The  winds  are  variable ;  and 
though  the  pi'evailing  wind  is  from  the  south,  and  favours 
vessels  sailing  against  the  stream,  still  the  navigation  up- 
wards is  slow  and  diflicult,  especially  during  the  floods, 
when  the  current  has  a  velocity  of  three  or  four  miles  an 
hour.  These  floods  occur  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
additional  waters,  form  an  inclined  plane,  the  rise  being  50 
feet  in  Tennessee,  25  feet  near  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and 
12  feet  at  New  Orleans.  The  invention  of  steam-boats  has 
perhaps  been  nowhere  so  beneficial  as  in  the  navigation  of 
this  river.  The  voyage  upwards  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Falls  of  Ohio,  which  often  occupied  sailing  vessels  three 
months,  may  now  be  accomplished  in  steam-boats  in  fifteen 
or  eighteen  days. 
Eastern  We  shall  mention  very  briefly  the  other  considerable  ri- 

nvers.  ygj.g  yf  ^jj^  United  States.  The  Bay  of  Mobile  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Alabama,  which  has  two  large  branches, 
the  Alabama  Proper,  and  the  Tombigbee.  Farther  cast 
is  the  Apalachicola.  The  only  large  river  in  Florida  is 
the  St.  John,  which  rises  in  a  marsh,  and  flowing  north- 
ward, parallel  to  the  coast,  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
Alatamaha,  Savannah,  Santee,  and  Pedee,  are  the  most 
considerable  rivers  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  They 
are  all  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  have  their 
mouths,  less  or  more,  obstructed  by  sand  bars.  The  en- 
trance into  Cape  Fear  River,  the  Neuse,  and  Roanoke,  is 
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still  more  iliilicult,  in  consequence  of  the  line  of  sand  hanks    book 
Miiicli  cover  the  whole  coast  of  North   Carolina.     Hence  i-^xix. 
Albemarle  Sound,  and    Pamlico  Sound,  arc  j)roperly  mere  ' 

lagunes,  to  which  siiips  find  access  only  by  one  or  two  inlets, 
too  naiiow  and  daiigerous  to  be  attempted  except  in  favour- 
able weather.  To  the  north  of  Cape  Henry,  extends  the 
magnificent  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  180  miles  long,  which  re- 
ceives James's  River,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Susquehannah. 
The  Delaware  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  Bay 
of  New  York  receives  the  Hudson,  a  large  river,  in  which 
the  tide  ascends  160  miles,  and  which  is  the  scene  of  a  most 
extensive  and  active  inland  commerce.  The  most  consider- 
able rivers  east  of  the  Hudson  are  the  Connecticut,  the  Mer- 
rimac,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Penobscot.  The  small  river 
St.  Croix  separates  t!ie  territories  of  the  United  States 
from  New  Brunswick. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  remarkably  incon-  Climate, 
stant  and  vai'iable.  It  passes  rapidly  from  the  frosts  of 
Norway  to  the  scorching  heats  of  Africa,  and  from  the 
humidity  of  Holland  to  the  drought  of  Castile.  A  change 
of  20°  or  25°  of  Fahreniieit,  in  one  day,  is  not  considered 
extraordinary.  Even  the  Indians  complain  of  the  sudden 
variations  of  temperature.  In  sweeping  over  a  vast  fro- 
zen surface,  the  north-west  wind  acquires  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  cold  and  dryness,  and  operates  very  injuriously  on 
the  human  frame.  The  south-east,  on  the  other  hand, 
produces  on  the  Atlantic  coast  effects  similar  to  those  of 
the  Sirocco.  The  south-west  has  the  same  influence  on 
the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies:  when  it  blows, 
the  heat  frequently  becomes  painful  and  suffocating.  In 
the  mountains,  however,  where  the  summer  heat  is  mode- 
rate, even  in  the  southern  states,  the  fresh  and  blooming 
complexion  of  young  persons,  is  a  proof  of  the  purity  and 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  ruddy  complexion 
prevails  in  New  England*  and  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  llic  name  of  New  England  was  applied 
at  an  early  period  (and  is  still  in  use)  to  all  the  country  east  of  the  Hudson, 
It  embraces  the  six  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ne'.v 
Ham^Dshire,  Vermont,  and  Main^. 
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BOOK  vania;  but  the  pale  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
ixxix.  fijg  low  country,  from  New  York  to  Florida,  leminds  a 
stranger  of  the  Creoles  in  the  West  India  Islands.  In 
this  region  malignant  fevers  are  prevalent  in  September 
and  October.  The  countries  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  are  in  general  more  temperate  and  healthy. 
The  south-west  wind  there  brings  rain,  while  the  same  ef- 
fect is  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  by  the 
north-east.  But  the  north-east  wind,  which  covers  the 
Atlantic  coast  with  thick  fogs,  is  dry  and  elastic  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  When  we  compare  the  climate  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  tiie  Atlantic,  we  find  that  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature are  greater,  and  particularly  that  the  winter's  cold 
is  more  severe  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  9 
degrees  (Fahr.)  lower  at  Philadelphia  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding latitudes  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  The  mouth  of  the 
Delavsare  is  slnit  by  ice  for  six  weeks,  and  that  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  five  months  in  the  year.  Througliout  the 
United  States  the  rains  are  sudden  and  heavy,  and  the 
dews  extremely  copious.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning 
are  also  much  more  common  and  formidable  than  in 
Europe.* 
Yellow  fe-  A  climate  so  variable,  and  subject  to  such  extremes  of 
temperature,  must  favour  the  introduction  of  that  pestilent 
disease,  the  yellow  fever,  which  has  renewed  its  ravages  so 
often  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  ports  of  the  southern 
and  middle  states.  It  is  the  same  distemper  with  tlie  black 
vomiting  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Matlazahault  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  seems  to  be  endemic  in  the  low  and  marshy  coasts 
of  tropical  America. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
United  States  present  an  immense  natural  forest,  inter- 
spersed however  with  open  and  naked  plains,  called  prai- 
ries, which  are  numerous  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleg- 
hanies, but  very  rare  on  the  east  side.     In  the  country  on 

*  Volney,  Tableau  du  dimat  et  du  soldes  Etats  Unis, 
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tijc  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  wood  is  comparatively  kook 
scarce;  and  in  the  arid  and  desert  plains,  occupying  a  ^^'^i^'* 
breadtl)  of  three  or  four  luindred  miles  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  only  a  few  trees  are  seen  along  the  vpgctabie 
banks  of  the  rivers.  In  the  inhabited  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  lands  cleared  and  cultivated  probably  do  not 
exceed  one-tenth  part  of  tlic  surface.  There  is  a  diversity 
in  the  American  woods,  according  to  the  climate,  soil,  and 
situation  of  the  different  districts ;  and  some  naturalists 
have  distinguisUed  the  vegetation  of  the  United  States  into 
live  regions.  1 .  '£he  region  of  the  north-east,  bounded  by  the 
Mohawk  and  Connecticut  rivers,  where  firs,  pines,  and  the 
other  (a)  evergreens  of  Canada  prevail.  2.  The  region  of  the 
Mleghanies,  wliere  the  rctl  and  black  oak,  the  beech,  the 
balsam  poplar,  the  black  and  red  birch  often  overshadow 
the  plants  and  shrubs  of  Canatk,  at  least  as  far  as  North 
Carolina.  The  valleys  among  these  mountains  are  remark- 
ably fertile  in  corn.  3.  The  upland  country^  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers  ;  here  the 
prevailing  trees  are  the  red  maple,  the  red  and  black  ash, 
the  walnut,  the  sycamore,  the  acacia  and  the  chesnut.  To 
the  south,  the  magnolia,  the  laurel,  and  the  orange,  are 
interspersed  through  the  forest.  Tobacco,  with  the  indigo 
and  cotton  plarsts  succeed  as  far  north  as  the  Susquehannah, 
beyond  which,  pastures  prevail.  4.  The  region  of  maritime 
pineSf  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  sea  to 
the  first  elevations;  the  long-leafed  pine,  the  yellow  pine, 
and  the  red  cedar  occupy  the  dry  grounds,  and  the  cypress 
with  acacia  leaves,  the  low  and  moist  soils,  as  far  as  tlie 
Roanoke,  or  even  the  Chesapeake ;  farther  to  the  nortli  we 
find  the  white  pine,  the  black  and  Canadian  fir,  and  the 
Thuya  occidentalis.  The  rice  grounds  commence  wliere  tlie 
tidewater  becomes  fresh,  and  terminate  where  it  ceases  to  be 
felt.  5.  The  western  region,  which  no  doubt  admits  of  sub- 
division, but  in  which,  generally  speaking,  the  forest  trees 

(a)  [This  is  not  a  very  correct  statement ;  the  prevailing  ('(rrest  trees,  in  a 
jargc[i)art  of  the  "ree,iun  of  tlio  north-e;ist,'"  va-r  ricciduoup.l — Am,  Ki), 
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BOOK    apc,  the  white  oak,  the  black  and  sraly  walnut,  the  walnut 

xxxix.  j,icf,jy^  tjjp  cherry,  the  tulip  tree,  the  white  and  gray  ash, 

the  sugar  maple,  the  white  elm,  the  linden  tree,  and  the 

western  plane,  which  all  grow  to  a  great  size  upon  th© 

Atlantic  coast. 

But  the  varying  altitude  of  the  ground  necessarily  blends 
the  characters  of  these  different  regions.     Looking,  there- 
tore,  at  the  forests  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  most 
universally  diffused  trees  are,  t!ie  willow-leafed  oak  which 
grows  in  the  marshes;  the  chesnut  oak,  which  in  the  soutli- 
ern  states  rises  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  which  is  as  much 
esteemed  for  its  farinaceous  nuts  as  for  its  ^^ood  ;  the  white, 
red,  and  black  oak.     The  two  species  of  walnut  also,  the 
white,  and  the  black,  valued  for  its  oil,  the  chesnut  and  the 
elm  of  Europe,  abound  almost  as  much  as  the  oak  in  tJie 
United  States.     The  tulip  tree  and  the  sassafras,  more  sen- 
sible to  cold  than  these  others,  are  stunted  shrubs,  at  the 
confines  of  Canada^ — assume  the  character  of  trees  in  the 
middle  States  ;  but  it  is  upon  the  hot  banks  of  the  Alatamaha 
that  they  develop  their  full  growth,  and  display  all  their 
beauty  and  grandeur.     The  sugar  maple,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  seen  in  tite  Southern  States,  except  upon  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  while  in  the  colder  climate  of  New 
England  it  readies  its  full  natural  dimensions.     The  amber 
tree,  which  yields  an  odoi-ous  gum,  the  ironwood,  fCarpinns 
ostryaj  the  American  elm,  the  black  poplar,  the  taccamahaca 
are  found  growing  in  every  place  where  the  soil  sui<s  them, 
without  showing  any  great  |)reference  for  one  climate  more 
than  another.     The  light  and  sandy  soils  are  covered  with 
this  useful  tribe  of  |}ines,  with  t!ie  common  fir,  the  beautiful 
hemlock  fir,  the  black  and  the  white  pine.     We  may  also 
class  with  this  family  of  trees,  the  ^rbor  vitx,  the  juniper  of 
Virginia,  and  the  American  red  cedar.     Among  the  shrubs 
generally  diffused  in  the  United  States  we  may  reckon  the 
chinnanthus,  the  red  maple,  the  sumach,  the  red  mulberry, 
the  thorn  apple,  &c.* 

*  Michaux,  Voyage  a  I'ouest  des  Alieghanys,  ct  Histoire  des  aibres  fores* 
fieres  de  I'Amfirique  septentrionale. 
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The  United  States,  generally  speaking,  do  not  present  book 
the  heautiful  verdure  of  Europe ;  but  among  the  larger  i-^xix, 
herbs  wliich  cover  the  soil,  the  curiosity  of  botanists  has 
distinguished  the  CoLlinsonia  whicli  affords  the  Indians  a 
remedy  for  tlie  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  several  species  of 
phloXf  the  golden  lily,  the  biennial  ^nothera,  vvitli  several 
species  of  star  flower,  of  Monanliif  and  of  rudheckia. 

It  is  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  south  and  south-west  states,  F;oia  of 
that  the  American  flora  displays  its  wonders,  and  the  sa-g^au-s!"^ 
vannas  their  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  here  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  primitive  forests,  and  the  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  marshes,  captivate  the  senses  by  the  charms  of 
form,  of  colour,  and  of  perfume.  If  v*c  pass  along  the 
shores  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  groves  in  unin- 
terrupted succession  seem  to  float  upon  the  waters.  By 
the  side  of  the  pine  is  seen  the  paletuvier,  the  only  shrub 
"which  thrives  in  salt  water,  tlie  magnificent  Lobelia  cardi' 
■naliSf  the  odoriferous  pancratium  of  Carolina,  with  its 
snow-white  flowers.  The  lands  to  which  the  tide 
reaches  are  distinguished  from  the  lands  which  remain  dry 
by  the  moving  and  compressed  stalks  of  the  reed  f^mndo 
gigantea,J  by  the  light  foliage  of  the  tN'yssa  aquatica,  by 
the  taccamahaca,  and  by  the  white  cedar,  which  perhaps, 
of  all  the  trees  of  America,  presents  the  most  singular  as- 
pect. Its  trunk  where  it  issues  from  the  ground,  is  com- 
posed of  four  or  five  enormous  bearers,  which,  uniting  at 
the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  form  a  sort  of  open  vault, 
from  the  summit  of  which  rises  up  a  single  straight  stem 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  without  a  branch,  but 
terminating  in  a  flat  canopy,  shaped  like  a  parasol,  gar- 
nished with  leaves  curiously  figured,  and  of  the  most  deli- 
cate green.  The  crane  and  the  eagle  fix  their  nests  on 
this  aerial  platform,  and  the  paroquets,  while  leaping 
about,  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  oily  seeds  inclosed  in  the 
cones  suspended  from  the  branches.  In  the  natural  laby- 
rinths which  occur  in  these  marshy  forests,  the  traveller 
sometimes  discovers  small  lakes,  and  small  open  lawns, 
which  present  most  seductive  retreats,  if  the  unhealthy  ex- 

11 
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BOOK  lialatioiis  ot  aimimn  permitted  liim  to  inhabit  them.  Here 
XXXIX.  jjg  ^Yalks  iiiuler  a  vaulted  roof  of  smilax  and  wild  vines, 
among  creeping  lianas,  which  invest  his  feet  with  their 
flowers;  but  the  soil  trembles  under  him,  clouds  of  an- 
noying insects  hover  around  him,  monstrous  bats  over- 
shadow him  with  their  hideous  wings,  the  rattlesnake 
musters  his  scaly  terrors,  while  the  wolf,  the  carcajou,  and 
the  tiger-cat,  fill  the  air  with  their  savage  and  discordant 
cries. 

The  name  of  savannas  is  given  to  those  vast  prairies  of 
the  western  rogion,  which  display  a  boundless  ocean  of 
verdure,  and  deceive  the  sight  by  seeming  to  rise  towards 
the  sky,  and  whose  only  inhabitants  are  immense  herds  of 
bisons  or  buffaloes.  The  name  is  also  given  to  those  plains 
which  skirt  the  rivers,  and  are  generally  inundated  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  trees  which  grow  there  are  of  the 
aquatic  species.  The  Magnolia  glauca^  the  American 
olive,  the  Gordonia  argentea,  with  its  odorous  flowers,  are 
seen  here  isolated,  or  in  groups,  open  above,  while  the  ge- 
neral surface  of  the  savanna  exhibits  a  long  and  succulent 
herbage,  mixed  with  plants  and  shrubs.  The  wax  myrtle 
appears  conspicuous  among  many  species  of  ^x,aUa,  of 
ICalmia,  .Ui^dromedaf  and  Rhododendron,  here  widely  scat- 
tered, there  collected  into  tufts,  sometimes  interlaced  with 
the  purple  Russian  flower,  sometimes  with  the  capricious 
clitorea,  which  decorates  the  alcoves  with  rich  and  varie- 
gated festoons.  The  margins  of  the  pools,  and  the  low 
and  moist  spots  are  adorned  with  the  brilliant  azure  flowT-rs 
of  the  Ixia,  tiie  golden  petals  of  the,  Canna  lutea,  and  the 
tufted  roses  of  the  Hydrangea ;  while  an  infinite  variety 
of  species  of  the  pleasing  Fhlox,  the  retiring  and  sensitive 
Dionea,  tlie  flame-coloured  Amaryllis  atamasco,  in  those 
places  where  the  tide  reaches  the  impenetrable  ranks  of  the 
royal  palms,  form  a  fanciful  girdle  to  the  woods,  and  mark 
the  doubtful  limits  where  the  savannah  rises  into  the  fo- 
rest. 

.    The  calcareous  districts,  which  form  the  great  portion  of 
the  region  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  present  certain  places 
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entirely   denuded  of  trees,   named   barrens^  though   capa-    book 
ble  of  being  rendered  productive.     The  cause  of  this  pecu-  i-xxix. 
liarity  has  not  been  accurately  examined.    The  parts  of  this  ~        ~ 
region  which  are  elevated  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and  lie  tiie  caica- 
along  deeply  depressed  beds  of  rivers,  are  clothed  with  the  ^!°|J^  '^" 
richest  forests  in  the  world.  The  Ohio  flows  under  the  shade  ° 
of  the  plane  and  the  tulip  tree,  like  a  caual  dug  in  a  noble- 
man's  park,  while  the  lianas,  extending  from  tree   to  tree 
form  graceful  arches  of  flowers  and  foliage  over  branches  of 
the  river.    Passing  to  the  south,  the  wild  orange  tree  mixes 
with  the  odoriferous  and  the  common  laurel.     The  straight 
silvery  column  of  the  papaw^  fig,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  canopy  of  large  in- 
dented leaves,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of 
this  enchanting  scene.     Above  all  these  towers  the  majestic 
magnoliaf  which  shoots  up  from  that  calcareous  soil  to  the 
height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.     Its  trunk,   perfectly 
straight,  is  surmounted  by  a  thick  and  expanded  head,  the  pale 
green  foliage  of  which  affects  a  conical  figure.     From  the 
centre  of  the  flowery  crown,  which  terminates  its  branches 
a  flower  of  tlie  purest  white  rises,  having  the  form  of  a  rose, 
and  to  which  there  succeeds  a  crimson  cone  :  this,  in  opening, 
exhibits  rounded  seed  of  the  finest  coral  red,  suspended  by 
delicate  threads  six  inches  long.     Thus,  by  its  flowers,  its 
fruit,  and  its  gigantic  size,  the  magnolia  surpasses  all  its 
rivals  of  the  forest. 

A  general  Land  Oflicc  exists  at  Washington,  which  is  Public- 
vested  exclusively  witii  tlie  power  of  contracting  witli  the  a^dad-"'^ 
Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  lands.     Private  individuals  are  t"i«- 
not  allowed  to  have  any  transactions  of  this   description 
with  the  natives;  and  the  law  has  been  rigorously  observed. 
In  1813  there  were  148,876,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  the 
Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  situated  chiefly  in  Michigan,  the  northwest 
territory,  Indiana,  IllinoivS,  and  in  Mississippi.     The  lands 
are  surveyed  and  set  off  into  townships  of  six  miles  square, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  thirty-six  sections  of  one  mile 
square,  or  640  acres.     The  dividing  lines  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  points,  crossing  one  another  at  right 
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BOOK    angles.     One  section,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  each  town- 
3.XXIX.  ship,  is  allotted  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in  the  coun- 
"  try  west  of  the  Allcghanies  seven   entire  townships  have 

been  given,  in  perpetuity,  for  the  endowment  of  superior 
seminaries  of  learning.  The  lands  are  offered  to  public  sale, 
in  quarter  sections,  of  160  acres,  at  tiie  minimum  price  of 
one  and  one  fourth  dollar  per  acre,  and  whatever  remains 
unsold,  may  be  purchased  privately  at  this  price.  Formerly 
the  minimum  price  was  two  dollars  per  acre,  payable  in  four 
years,  by  four  instalments;  but  by  act  of  Congress, in  1821, 
it  was  fixed  at  one  one-fourth  dollar  ready  money.  This 
new  regulation  was  adopted  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
speculating  in  land,  and  to  lessen  the  litigation  arising  out 
of  protracted  payments.  The  title-deed  is  printed  on  a 
small  slieet  of  parchment,  with  the  date;  the  purcliaser's 
name,  and  the  topographical  situation  of  the  ground  are 
inserted  in  writing.  It  is  subscribed  bv  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  t!ic  Agent  of  the  Land  Office,  and 
delivered  without  charge  to  the  purchaser,  who  may  trans- 
fer the  property  to  another  person  by  a  process  equally 
cheap  and  simple.* 

It  was  estimated  bv  Hutchins,  that  thirteen-sixteenths 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  (excluding  Florida) 
are  covered  with  a  strong  fertile  soil,  fitted,  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  cultivation,  abundantly  to  repay  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman.  Of  the  remaining  three-sixteenths,  about 
57,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  water;  about  40,000,000 
acres  consist  of  a  mountainous  country,  almost  universally 
forested,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  surface,  rather 
than  its  soil,  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  about  29,000,000 
acres  are  cither  sandy  or  covered  with  so  poor  a  soil,  as  to 
offer  slight  encouragement,  except  to  the  most  elaborate 
agriculture,  when  the  general  value  of  land  shall  be  great- 
ly advanced.  Of  520,000,000  acres  capable  of  advanta- 
geous cultivation,  only  40,950,000  were  estimated  by  Mr. 

•■*  Warden's  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States, 
19,19,  J II.  '2'^'r.     Flint's  Letters  from  America.  Ifi22,  v>.  15:?,  314, 
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Blodget,  to  be  under  actual  improvement  in  1811.     Tliis    book 
is  about  5|  acres  for  each  individual  of  the  contemjioraneous   I'Xxix. 
population.     Taking  the  present  population  at  ten  millions,  " 

and  allowing  the  same  quantity  for  each  person,  the  land 
under  actual  improvement  must  now  be  nearly  60,000,000 
of  acres,  which  is  about  one-twelfth  part  of  the  whole  sur- 
face east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Florida.     According 
to  returns  made  in  1798,  the  land  valued,  and  upon  which 
tax   was  paid   in  sixteen  States,  was    103,000,000   out  of 
308,000,000  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half,  anfl  the 
estimated  value  was  479,000,000  of  dollars.     The  popula- 
tion then  being  about  five  millions,  the  appropriated  land 
amounted  to  about  thirty  acres  for  each  inhabitant.     Tlie 
average  value-  was  about  three   dollars   per  acre,    but  in 
some  of  the  old  and  thickly  settled  States,  it  was  as  high 
as  fifteen  dollars  per  acre.     The  value  of  the  houses  was 
about  140,000,000  of  dollars,  or  two-sevenths  of  that  of  the 
lands.     When  returns   were  made  a  second  time  in  1814, 
the   value  of  houses  and  lands  j  >intly,  was   found  to  be 
1,630,000.000  of  dollars ;  if,  therefore,  the  value  of  every 
species  of  property  grew  as  rapidly  as  that  of  houses  and 
lands,  each  100  dollars  must  have  increased  to  253  in  an 
interval  of  fifteen  years.     This  implies  an  annual  augmen- 
tation of  6i  per  cent,  at  which  rate  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try must  double  in  eleven  or  twelve  years — in  other  words, 
the  capital  is  increasing  with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  a  country  having  so  many  varieties  of  soil  and  cli-Agricuj 
mate  as  the  United  States,  there  is  necessarily  a  considera-  *"'^* 
ble  diversity  in  the  agricultural  productions.  Maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
succeeds  best  in  the  middle  States.  It  is  a  most  useful 
vegetable,  fitted  to  a  greater  variety  of  situations  than 
wheat,  and  yielding  generally  double  the  produce.  Wheat 
is  also  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  thrives  best  in 
the  middle  and  western  States.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
begins  in  Maryland,  about  the  thirty-ninth  or  fortieth  pa- 
rallel, and  continues,  through  all  the  southern,  and  par- 
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BOGK    tially  through  the  western  States.     It  forms  the  staple  of 
ixxix.  Maryland  aiiJ  Virginia.     Cotton  grows  as  far  north  as  39% 
hut  its  cultivation  is  not  ])rofitahlc  heyonil  tlie  latitude  of 
37°.     This  useful  plant  was  first  raised  for  exportation  only 
in  1791.     It  is  now  produced  in  immense  quantities  from 
the  river  Roanoke  to  the  Mississippi,  and  forms  the  lead- 
ing export  of  the  United  States.     The  hest  grows  in  dry 
situations   in   Carolina   and   Georgia  upon  the  sea  coast. 
The  rice  crops,  which  require  a  great  heat,  and  a  soil  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation,  commence  about  the  same  parallel, 
and  have  nearly  the  same  geographical  range.     Tlie  sugar 
cane  grows  in  low  and  warm  situations,  as  high  as  the  lati- 
tude of  33°,  hut  the   climate  favourable  to  its  cultivation 
does  not  extend  beyond  31  i°.     It  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  Georgia,   Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Dr.  Morse  states,  that  in  Louisiana  alone  20,000,000  of 
pounds  of  sugar  were  raised  in  1817,  when  the  whole  quan- 
tity consumed  in  the  republic  was  estimated  at  70,000,000 
of  pounds.     Oats,  rye,  and  barley   are  raised  in  all  the 
northern  and    middle  States.     The  oats  are  used  for  horses 
food,  the  barley  chiefly  for  breweries,  and  the  rye  for  distil- 
lation.    Hemp  and  flax  are  raised  in  the  Western  States. 
The  vine  thrives  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  hut  home 
wines  are  only  made  yet  to  a  very  limited  extent.     Natural 
meadows  are  more  numerous  in  New  England  and  New 
York  than  in  the  parts  farther  south.     Pennsylvania  is  dis- 
tinguished by   its   superior  breeds   of  horses   and  iiorned 
cattle.     Merinos  of  full  and  mixed  blood  are  now  spread 
over  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  States.* 
Aniruals.        The  bison,   American  ox,  or  buffalo,  though  it  has-aii 
eminence  on  its  back,  is  a  distinct  species  from  tlie  Zebu 
of  India  and  Africa,  or  the  slightly  humped  Anerochs  of 
northern  Europe.     The  American  ox  has  always  the  neck, 
the  shouldci's,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body  covered  with 
long  rough  hair:  it  has  a  long  beard  under  the  chin:  and 

*  Warden's  Introduction,  p.  29, 
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the  tail  does  not  rcacli  to  the  houghs.    It  differs  widely    book 
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also  from  the  small  musk  ox  of  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  the  American  continent,  which  has  a  resemblance,  in  the 
singular  form  of  its  horns,  to  the  buffalo  of  the  Cape. 
The  moose-deer,  which  is  found  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  now  rare  in  the  inha- 
bited parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  gigantic  animal, 
sometimes  twelve  feet  high.  The  elk,  and  the  red  deer, 
and  the  caribou,  which  is  probably  the  reindeer,  are  also 
found.  There  are  two  species  of  bear,  the  one  short-leg- 
ged, living  chiefly  on  vegetables,  the  other  called  the  rang- 
ing bear,  which  destroys  calves,  sheep,  pigs,  and  sometimes 
children.  The  wolf  is  also  found  in  all  the  States,  and  is 
very  destructive  to  cattle.  The  catamount,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  dog,  and  the  spotted  tiger,  five  or  six  feet  long, 
both  voracious  animals,  are  rare.  The  cougar,  or  Ame- 
rican panther,  is  more  common. 

No  mines  of  gold  (a)  or  silver  of  any  importance  have  yet  Minerals. 
been  discovered  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  useful  metals 
are  in  general  abundantly  distributed.     Some  of  the  ores 
of  iron  are  found  in  almost  every  State  j  and  mines  of  this 
metal  are  worked  in   New  Hampshire,    Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.     The  number  of  fur- 
naces, forges,   and  blooraeries  in   1810,  was  530,  and  the 
value  of  the  iron  manufactured  annually,  was  estimated  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.     The  United  States 
are  supplied   with   copper  chiefly  from  Mexico  and  other 
foreign  countries,  but  ores  of  this  metal  exist  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  in  the  north-west  territory  are  said  to  be  in 
great  abundance   in   situations  of  easy   access.     Lead  is 
chiefly  procured  from  Missouri,  where  forty-five  mines  are 
Avorked,  and  yield  three  millions  of  pounds  annually.     Of 
coal  there  is  a  large  field  twenty  miles  long  by  ten  broad, 
twelve  miles  from  Richmond,  which  has  been  long  worked. 

(a)  [Gold  mines,  found  in  Nortli  Carolina,  iiave  cecentlj'  excited  considera- 
te interest.] — Awr.  Ei). 
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BOOK    This  iisctul  mineral  is  also  found  at  various  places  in  New 
I.XXIX.  England,  New  York,   and    Pennsylvania.     But   the  most 
'  abundant  supply  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghanies, 

where  a  coal  formation,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  ex- 
tends, with  some  interruption,  from  the  westirn  foot  of  the 
mountains  across  tiie  Mississippi.  Salt  is  cliiclly  obtained 
from  the  sea,  or  imported  in  the  eastern  States ;  but  biine 
springs  (a)  abound  over  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  some 
situations  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  plains  occur 
of  many  miles  in  circuit,  which  are  periodically  covered 
with  a  thick  crust  of  salt.* 

(a)  [The  brine  springs,  at  Salina,  near  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  about  150  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  have  hitherto  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  at  these 
springs,  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  November  1824,  to  820,962  bushels;  and 
in  the  year  ending  November,  1825,  to  736,622  bushels.] — Am.  Ed. 

*  Wardeirs  Introduction.     Morse  I.  282. 
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Bescriptmi  of  the  United  States  continued. — Topography  and 
Statistics  of  the  several  States. 

Having  described  the  limits  and  extent  of  Federal  Ame-    book 
rica  generally,  and  completed   our   sketch  of  its  piiysical    lxxx. 
geography,  we  have  now  to  speak  a  little  more  in  detail  of 
the  several  States  which  compose  the  republic. 

The  American  Federation  embraces  at  present  (1824) 
twenty  four  distinct  States,  each  ruled  by  its  own  govern- 
ment; three  (a)  territories,  in  which  civil  governments  are 
established  without  constitutions ;  and  three  other  territo- 
ries yet  unoccupied  by  a  civilized  population.  A  view  of 
tlie  extent,  population,  commerce,  Sec.  of  the  whole  will  be 
found  in  the  tables  subjoined  to  this  article. 

If  we  attend  to  the  distinctions  which  exist  among  these 
various  states  and  territories,  founded  on  their  p!»ysical 
circumstances,  or  the  pursuits  and  character  of  the  people, 
we  may  class  them  into  four  grand  groups;  first.  New 
England,  embracing  the  Six  States  east  of  the  Hudson, 
which  is  the  most  thickly  peopled,  and  the  most  commer- 
cial section  of  the  Union.  Second,  the  Middle  States,  in- 
cluding New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jei-sey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  in  w  hich  the  agricultural  character  is  united 
with,  and  qualified  by  the  commercial.  Thirdly,  the 
Southern  States,  including  Virginia  and  all  tise  maritime 
country  to  the  Mississippi,  where  the  amount  of  commercR 

(a)  rBesides  the  District  of  Columbia.'] — A.m.  En, 
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is  comparatively  small,  where  slaves  are  numerous,  and  the 
husbandmen  are  generally  planters.  Fourth,  the  Western 
States,  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  enjoying  the  best  soil  and 
climate  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are  few  slaves, 
and  where  the  character  of  the  people  is  almost  purely 
agricultural.     We  shall  begin  with  the  first  class. 

Maine  embraces  an  area  of  32,000  square  miles.  It 
contains  much  poor  soil  along  the  coast,  and  many  barren 
mountains  in  the  interior.  The  climate,  though  severe,  hav- 
ing five  months  of  frost  and  snow,  is  remarkably  healthy. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  cultivated,  but  pasturage 
and  the  feeding  of  cattle  are  leading  objects  of  attention. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  and  were  estimat- 
ed at  2,138,000  dollars  in  1810.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  commerce  with  much  activity,  and  possess  a  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
chief  exports  are  timber,  and  fish.  Maine  was  a  (a)  depend- 
ency of  Massachusetts  till  1820,  when  it  received  a  con- 
stitution as  an  Independent  State,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  federal  body.  The  population,  wliich  in  1790 
amounted  only  to  96,540,  was  found  to  be  298,335  in 
1820.  Portland,  its  chief  town,  which  has  a  fine  harbour, 
contained  at  the  last  mentioned  date  8581  inhabitants. 
The  Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  are  all 
elected  annually,  by  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one and  upwards.  There  arc  schools  in  almost  every 
township,  besides  twenty-five  academies  in  the  more  popu- 
lous places.  The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  the  congre- 
gationalists  and  baptists.  There  are  some  methodists,  epis- 
copalians, catholics,  and  universalists.  The  people  are  mo- 
ral, active,  industrious,  and  enterprising.* 

JVew  Hampshire  lies  between  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  embraces  an  area  of  9280  square  miles. 
The  surface  in  the  interior  rises  into  mountains,  which  are 

(a)  [Maine  formed  an  integral  pari  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  till  1820.] 

Am.  Ed. 

*  This  and  the  following  statistical  sketches  of  the  various  States  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Melish's  work,  ed.  1822,  Dr.  Morse's  ed.  1819,  and  Mr.  Warden's 
book,  printed  in  1819,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  facts  taken  from  recent  Eng- 
Tish  travellevj'. 
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clothed  "with  wood,  except  their  highest  summits.     The    book 
ground  is  in  general  very  fertile :    the  uplands  afford  rich    i-^xx. 
pastures,  and  the  interval  lands,   along  the  rivers,  heavy  '—"'""=' 
crops  of  hay  and  wheat.     In  the  natural  state  the  varieties 
of  soil  are  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  wood.     Thus 
white  oak  and  chesnut  indicate  a  soil  that  is  hard  and  stony, 
pitch  pine  one  that  is  dry  and  sandy,  white  pine  a  soil  light 
and  dry,  but  deeper,  spruce  and   hemlock  a  thin,  cold  soil, 
beech  and  maple  a  warm,  rich  loamy  soil.     It  is  observed 
that  winter  rye  thrives  best  on  new  land,  and  maize  or  bar- 
ley on  old.     The  climate  is  severe  but  healthy:  the  ice  lasts 
three   months    on    the    lakes  and  rivers,   which    are  then 
crossed  by  loaded  waggons.     The   State  has  only  eighteen 
miles  of  sea-coast,  in  which  is  one  excellent  harbour,  that 
of  Portsmouth.     It  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  State,  and  has 
but  little  commerce.     It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
iron,  cotton,   and  woollen,   &c.   the   whole  annual  value  of 
which  in  1810  was  estimated  at  8,135,027  dollars.     It  has 
one  college,  which  is  not  very   numerously  attended,  about 
twenty  academies,  and  by  law  every  town  is  obliged  to  have 
one  or  more  common    schools.       The   inhabitants,    who 
amounted  to  141,885  in  1790,  and  to  244,161  in  1820,  have 
the  general  character  of  the  New-Englanders.     They  are 
tall  and   strong,  industrious,   well  informed,  and  enterpris- 
ing, frugal,  religious,  and  jealous  of  their  rights.     Ports- 
mouth,  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  had  7327  inhabitants 
in  1820.     The  Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, are   all   elected  annually  by  the  males  of  full  age, 
paying  State  taxes. 

Vermont  is  situated  between  Lower  Canada,  New  Hamp-  Vermom, 
shire,  and  New  York,  and  contains  10,200  square  miles  of  sur- 
face. It  is  a  beautiful  picturesque  country,  entirely  inland, 
abounding  in  mountains,  which  are  universally  covered  with 
wood, — with  birch,  beech,  maple,  ash,  elm,  and  butternut, 
on  the  east  side,  and  with  evergreens  on  the  west.  The 
crops  also  feel  the  influence  of  these  diflTerent  exposures,  for 
winter  wheat,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains,  does  not  thrive  on  the  west.    Maize, 
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barley,  oats  and  flax,  succeed  every  where,  and  the  pastui'es 
are  excellent.  The  snow  lies  three  months.  The  number 
"of  inhabitants  was  85,539  in  1790,  and  235,764  in  1820. 
Tlie  value  of  its  manufactures  was  estimated  at  4,326,000 
dollars  in  1810.  The  State  has  two  colleges,  neither  of 
which  is  numerously  attended  ;  it  has  an  academy  generally 
in  each  county,  and  common  schools  in  all  the  towns.  The 
Congregationalists  and  baptists  are  the  most  numerous  sects. 
Vermont  was  attached  to  New  York(a)  till  1791,  when  it 
was  created  an  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union. 
Its  legislature  consists  of  a  House  of  Representatives  only, 
which,  with  the  Governor,  is  elected  annually,  by  all  the  re- 
sident males  of  full  age.  There  is  no  Senate,  but  there  is  a 
Council  of  Censors,  elected  once  in  seven  years,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  inquire  wliether  the  Legislature  and  Executive  have 
done  their  dut^,  and  whether  the  constitution  has  remained 
inviolate. 

The  state  next  in  order,  as  we  proceed  southwards,  is  Mas- 
sachusetts,  which  embraces  7800  miles  of  surface.  This  state 
is  uneven  and  hilly  generally,  and  mountainous  near  its 
western  extremity.  The  soil  in  the  southern  parts  is  sandy  ; 
in  the  rest  of  the  state  it  is  generally  strong,  and  well  adapt- 
ed either  for  grazing  or  grain.  The  agriculture  is  better 
conducted  than  that  of  any  other  state  except  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  average  produce,  per  acre,  of  the  good 
lands,  is  estimated  to  be  thirty  bushels  of  maize  or  corn, 
thirty  of  barley,  twenty  of  w  heat,  fifteen  of  rye,  and  two  hun- 
dred of  potatoes.  The  ox  is  more  used  than  the  horse  in 
agriculture.  The  population  was  378,787  in  1790,  and  had 
increased  to  523,287  in  1820.  Massachusetts  is  in  fact  the 
most  densely  peopled,  the  richest,  and  perhaps  the  most  high- 
ly civilized  state  in  the  Union.     It  has  the  principal  share 


(a)  [Vermont  was  annexed  to  the  colony  of  New  York,  in  1764,  by  the  King 
of  England,  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to  concur  in  the  measure.  By  a  con- 
ventionj  in  1777,  Vermont  was  declared  a  free  and  independent  state  ;  in  1790 
the  controversy  was  amicably  adjusted,  and  New  York  relinquished  her  claim 
for  the  sum  of  30,000  dollars;  and  in  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted  into  tho 
union,]— Am.  Ed. 
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of  the  Amorican  fisheries,  and  a  greater  amount  of  commerce    book 
and  shij)j)ing  than  any  other  state.  ixxx. 

Boston,  the  cajntal  of  the  state,  is  a  large  handsome  city,  "" 
heautifully  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except 
where  a  long  narrow  neck  connects  it  with  the  continent. 
The  more  ancient  part  of  it  is  not  very  regular,  and  has 
yery  much  the  appearance  of  an  old  Eiiglish  town;  but 
the  more  recent  stn>ets  are  spacious  and  regular,  and  the 
buildings  generally  very  handsome.  The  harbour  is  one 
of  the  most  safe  and  commo  lious  in  the  United  States,  being 
secure  from  an  enemy,  and  from  every  wind,  and  capable 
of  containing  fne  bundled  ships.  Boston  is  the  seat  of  a 
very  extensive  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  con- 
ducted by  a  people  who  unite  extraor<liriary  enterprise  with 
great  industry  and  perseverance.  The  public  buildings, 
the  wharfs,  the  bridges,  all  indicate  the  taste  and  activity 
of  the  community;  and  the  vast  capital  vested  in  shipping, 
and  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  p  tpulation,  are  proofs  of 
its  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity.  Boston  may  also  be 
considered  as  t!«e  literary  capital  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  regards  native  publications,  though  the  reprinting  of 
European  woi'ks  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  the  honour,  too,  of  being  the  cradle  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  American  independence.  Boston  con- 
tained 43,298  inhabitants  in  1820.  («)  There  are  many 
other  considerable  towns,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Salem,  with  12,731  inhabitants,  Newburyport  6852,  Glou- 
cester, 6384,  and  Charlestown  6591. 

Massachusetts  is  extremely  well  supplied  with  seminaries 
for  education,  and  the  people  arc  universally  well  informed. 
By  law  every  town  containing  fifty  families  is  bound  to 
maintain  a  common  English  school,  and  every  town  with 
200  families  must  maintain  a  school  for  Greek  and  Latin.  (6) 

(a)  [Population  of  Boston,  in  1825,  58,281.] — Am.  Ed. 

(6)  [This  law  was  repealed  in  1824,  witii  regard  to  all  towns  containing  less 
than  five  thousand  inhabitants  ;  s  ••  that  it  is  now  left  to  the  option  of  such  towns, 
whether  to  support  a  school  for  Greek  and  Latin  or  not.]— Am.  Ed, 
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There  are  two  [three]  colleges  in  the  State— one  ot  which, 

Harvard  college,  is  the  most  richly  endowed,  and  perhaps 

the  most  eflScient  in  the  United  States.  Its  property  is  esti- 
mated at  600,000  (a)  dollars,  (^£132,000.)  and  its  lihrary 
contains  25,000  volumes.  The  Congregationalists  are  three 
times  more  numerous  in  this  State  than  any  other  sect. 
The  next  in  number  are  the  Baptists.  The  religious  aus- 
terity for  which  the  Bostonians  were  formerly  distinguished, 
has  been  greatly  softened  down,  though  it  was  not  till  1798 
that  a  theatre  was  opened  in  the  town,  Tiiroughout  this 
State,  and  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  unitarian  doc- 
trines are  said  to  be  making  rapid  progress.  The  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  chosen  annually  by  all  the  male  citizens  of 
full  age  who  pay  taxes. 
Uhode  Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  union,  its  area, 

which  is  1360  square  miles,  not  exceeding  that  of  a  mid- 
dling English  county.  The  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility, 
but  the  climate  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  greater  proportion  of  manu- 
factures, in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other 
State,  containing  from  90  to  100  cotton  mills,  and  a  vast 
number  of  power  looms.  Its  commerce  is  also  considera- 
ble. The  population  of  the  State  was  68,825  in  1790,  and 
83,059  in  1820.  At  the  latter  date  Providence,  its  chief 
town,  contained  1 1,767  inhabitants.  (6)  This  State,  unlike 
the  other  members  of  the  federal  bodys,  has  no  written 
constitution,  being  still  governed  by  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  the  Second,  in  virtue  of  which  the  people  elect 
annually  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  who  ex- 

(a)  [This  statement  is  imicli  too  high.  The  pmpcity  of  Harvard  College  oi- 
University,  exclusive  of  the  public  edifices,  lihrary,  and  other  literary  and  scien- 
tific apparatus,  produces  annually  about  20,000  dollars,  of  which  14,000  are 
applicable  to  the  support  of  instructers,  and  occasional  expenses.  See  the 
"Statement  of  the  Income  of  Harvard  College,"  made  to  the  General  Court,  in 
1824  ; — also  a  "  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Overseers,"  made  to  that  Board 
in  1825.]— Am.  Ed. 

(b)  [Population  in  1825,  1.5,323.]— AM.  En, 
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crcise  the  legislative  power,  and  a  Governor  who  exercises    book 
the  oxpcutivc.  ixxx. 

The   State  of   Connecticut   lies   between   Rliode    Island,"  " 

-\/i  1    TVT  -«7-      1  '  Connecti- 

Massaciiust-tts,  and  JNew  York,  and  enibraces  an  area  oicut. 
4670  square  miles.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly, 
the  soil  generally  fertile,  'ilie  climate,  like  that  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  very  salubrious.  The  agiiculture  of  Connecti- 
cut is  of  a  very  improved  kind  ;  and  it  abounds  in  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  leather,  iron,  tin,  &c.  It 
has  also  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and  is  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  most  industrious  thriving  States  in  the  Union.  Its 
population  has  increased  moie  slowly  than  that  of  any 
other  State;  being  237,946  in  1790,  and  275,248  in  1820. 
But  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  are  the  great  nur- 
series of  men  for  the  western  regions;  and  they  send  a 
greater  proportion  of  emigrants  across  the  Alleghanies  than 
any  other  section  of  the  republic.  New  Haven,  (a)  the  capi- 
tal had  7147  inhabitants  in  1820.  The  people  of  this 
State  are  universally  well  educated,  common  schools  being 
established  in  exevy  town.  Yale  College,  for  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
best  conducted  seminaries  in  North  America. 

JVew  Fork. — New  York,  which  held  only  the  fifth  rank  New  York, 
among  the  States  in  1790,  is  now  the  most  populous  and 
powerful  of  the  whole.  It  embraces  an  area  of  46,200 
miles,  which  is  one  half  larger  than  that  of  Ireland,  though 
it  forms  but  the  twentieth  part  of  the  suiface  of  the  gigan- 
tic republic  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  if  we  estimate 
its  importance  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  their  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  commercial  activity,  and  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  improvement  they  display,  we  shall  find  that  this 
small  community  is  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  many 
second  rate  European  kingdoms,  and  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Mexico. 

The  country  displays  every  variety  of  surface,  from  the 
.level  and  undulating  to  the  hilly  and  mountainous.     The 

i'ii!)  [Hartford  and  JN'ew  Harennvc  joint  seats  of  government.] — AM,  Ed. 
VOL.  V.  12 
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BOOK    soil  is  of  a  mixed  cliaracter,  pretty  good,  but  dry  in  the 
xxxx.    south-east,    poor   and    stony  in    the   north-east,   generally 
rich,  but  sometimes  marshy   in  the  north-west,  and  hilly, 
but  well  adapted  for  grazing  in   the  south-west.     The  cli- 
mate also  is  considerably  dixersified  :  it  is  cold  in  the  north, 
towards  the  St.  Lawrence;  but  milder  in  the  south-east,  and 
in  the  country  lying  along  the  southei-n  shores  of  Lake  On- 
tario.    The  State  abounds,  beyond  any   other,  in  beautiful 
and    picturesque  sheets  of  water.     Lake   Champlain,    128 
miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  12  miles  broad,  is  chief- 
ly in  New  York.     It  affords  good  navigation,   and  has  a 
considerable    amount  of  shij)ping  on  it,  including  one  or 
two  steam   boats.     Lake  George,  35  miles  long,  and  high- 
er by  100  feet,  is  beautifully  situated  among  lofty  moun- 
tains.    A  scries  of  long  and   narrow  lakes,  all  extending 
in  a  south   and  north  direction,  and  surrounded  by  emi- 
nences richly  clothed  in    wood,  adorn  the  fertile  country 
south  of  Lake  Ontario.     The  largest  are,  Oneida  lake,  22 
miles  long,  Seneca  35  miles,  Cayuga  36  miles,   Canandai- 
gua  16  miles.   Crooked  lake  20  miles  long,   Skeneateles  14 
miles,  Owasco  11  miles,  and  Onondago  9  miles.     They  arc 
almost  all  situated  upon  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  are  ge- 
nerally navigalile.     Wooden  bridges  str«*ng  enough  to  bear 
waggons  arc   built  over  some  of  these  lakes.     The  Ame- 
ricans are  remarkably   skilful    in   this   sort   of  carpentry. 
One  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Cayuga,  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and   cost   25,000    dollars.      It   is  but   twenty  years   since 
settlements  began  to  be  formed  in  this  rich  district,  and  it 
already  possesses  a  large  and  prosperous  pojjulation.  "  With 
Utica,"  says  Lieutenant  Hall,  speaking  of  the  country  south 
of  Lake  Ontario,  *' commences  tliat  succession  of  flourishing 
villages  and  settlemetits  which  renders  this  tract  of  country 
the  astonishment  of  travellers.     That  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  soil  should,  on  an   averi>.ge  pei-iod  of  less  than  twenty 
years,   be   cleared,    brought  into   cultivation,  and    have   a 
large  population  settled  on  it,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  sur- 
prising, but  this  feeling  is  increased  when  we  consider  the 
character  of  elegant  opulence  with  which  it  every  where 
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smiles  on  the  eye.     Every  village  teems  like  a  hive  with     book 
activity  and  enjoyment :  the  houses,  taken  generally,  are  on    ^'^^x. 
ii  large  scale,  for  (excepting  the  few  primitive  log  huts  still "~-— ~~ 
surviving)  there  is  scairely  one  below  the  appearance  of  an 
opulent  Lindon  tradesnan's  country  box;  nor  is  tlie  style 
of  building  very  unlike  these,  being  generally  of  wood,  paint- 
ed white,  with  green  doors   and  siuitters,   and  porches  or 
verandas  in  front."*  "  In  passing  through  the  United  States," 
says  another  observer,  who  went  over  the  same  tract,  **the 
traveller  is  particularly  struck  with  the  elegance  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  villages;  and  often  feels  inclined  to  ask  where 
the  labouring  classes  reside,  as  not  a  vestige  of  the  meanness 
and  penury  that  generally  characterises  their  inhabitants  is 
to  be  discovered.     One  would   almost  suppose  Canandaigua 
and  Geneva  to  have  been  built  as  places  of  summer  resort  for 
persons  of  fortune  and  fashion ;  since  so  much  taste,  elegance, 
comfort,  and  neatness  are  displayed  in  the  design,  appear- 
ance, and  arrangement  of  the  houses  which  compose  them."f 
New  York,  the  principal  town  in  the  State,  is  the  greatest 
commercial  emporium  in  the   new  world,   and  is  perhaps 
second  only  to  London  in  the  magnitude  of  its  trade.     It  is 
finely  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Manhattan  island,  at  the 
head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  nine  miles  long,  and  has  an  admira- 
ble harbour  of  unlimited  extent,   and  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  any  size  close   to  the  quays.     The  city  extends 
about  three  miles  along  the   harbour,   and  four  miles  along 
East  River,  and  its  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  its  po- 
pulation, which  was  only  33,131  in  1790,  amounted  to  123,706 
in  1820.(a)     It  is  less  regular  in  its  plan  than  Philadelphia, 
but  its  situation  is  more  picturesque  and  commanding.    The 
houses  are  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  handsome.   There  are 
sixty  [in  1825, 100]  places  of  worship,  some  of  which  are  ele- 
gant.    The  city  is  adornedwith  several  other  fine  buildings» 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  City  Hall. 

*  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1816  and  1817,  by  Francis  HaiJ.^ 
p.  181.  t  Howison's  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  &c.  1821.  p,290. 

(«)  [In  1325,  it  amounted  to  167,059.]— Am.  El. 
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BOOK        The  Hudson,  now  united  with  Lake  Erie  by  one  canal,  and 
JiXxx.    ^yitii  Lake  Champlain  by  another,    affords  New  York  ad- 
■  vantages  for  inland  trade  far  surpassing  those  of  any  other 

city  in  the  United  States  except  New  Orleans.  About  half 
the  foreign  commodities  used  in  the  United  States  are  im- 
ported here,  and  the  export  in  1820  amounted  to  13,162,000 
dollars,  (£2,800,000,)  of  which  7,898,000  v\  as  domestic  pro- 
duce. There  were  nine  or  ten  daily  newspapers  published 
in  the  city  in  1822. 

According  to  returns  made  in  1821,  10,059,804  yards  of 
cloth,  of  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen,  were  made  in  the  state  that 
year.  There  were,  at  the  same  period,  1 84  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactories,  172  trip  hammers,  and  4304  saw-mills.  The 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  state  in  1821  was  244,338  tons. 
The  population  in  the  interval  between  1790  and  1820  in- 
creased from  340,120  to  1,372,812, — a  rate  of  increase  not 
paralleled  in  any  other  of  the  old  States.(a)  Among  the  pub- 
lic improvements  in  the  State,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  mention  the  grand  canal  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with 
the  Hudson.  It  commences  in  the  (6)  neighbourhood  of  Al- 
bany, follows  the  course  of  the  Mohawk  river,  and  thence 
proceeding  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario,  it  joins  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo.  It  is  362  miles  long, 
40  feet  wide  at  top,  28  at  bottom,  and  4  deep,  and  has  an  ag- 
gregate rise  and  fall  of  654  feet,  which  is  effected  by  81 
locks..  It  was  begun  in  1817,  will  be  finished  in  1824,(6) 
and  cost  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  canal  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  which  advanced  the  funds  for  its  execu- 
tion, and  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  the 
opulence  and  public  spirit  of  so  small  a  community. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  in  adequate  terms  the  enlight- 
ened zeal  which  this  State  has  shown  in  promoting  educa- 
tion. According  to  a  report  made  to  the  legislature  in 
March    1824,  there   were  in  the  State,    in   1823,   no  less 

(a)  [Population,  in  1825,  1,616,548.]— Abi.  Ed. 

(.6)  [The  Erie  Canal   commences  at  Albany  ;  and  was  completed  in  the  an- 
ri!BH»f  1825,1— Am.  Ed. 
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than  7383  comnTOii  schools,  at  which  were  educated  book 
400,534  young  persons,  being  27,000  more  than  the  whole  ^^^^' 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and 
actually  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world,  as  the  reporter  observes,  is 
the  proportion  of  persons  attending  the  scliools  nearly  so 
large.  There  are  besides,  40  academies,  and  five  colleges, 
■which  receive  altogether  about  a  million  of  dollars  annually. 
The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Dutch  Reformed,  German 
Lutherans,  Quakers,  &c.  all  of  which  support  their  own 
preachers  without  receiving  any  assistance  from  the  State. 
The  constitution,  as  amended  in  1821,  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  elected, 
the  former  for  four  years,  the  latter  for  one,  by  all  the  free 
citizens  paying  state  taxes.  This  constitution  is  remarka- 
ble as  containing  (we  believe)  the  first  concession  of  political 
rights  to  the  free  blacks,  (a)  w  ho  are  here  allowed  to  vote  at 
elections  if  they  have  been  citizens  three  years,  and  possess 
a  clear  freehold  of  250  dollars. 

J^erv  Jersey  lies  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  i\ew 
and  occupies  an  area  of  6900  square  miles.  The  soil  is^^^^y- 
generally  sandy  and  poor  towards  the  coast,  and  hilly  in 
the  interior.  It  has  very  little  commerce,  but  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  manufactures,  particularly  of  iron,  cotton, 
and  leather.  The  State  is  rather  deficient  in  common  schools, 
but  has  a  college  at  Princeton  which  enjoys  a  considerable 
reputation.(6)  The  population  was  184,139  in  1790,  and 
9.77,575  in  1820.  The  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous 
denomination. 

Fennsylvania.    The  name  of  Penn  gave  an  early  cele- ^'^^'^."^^y'- 
brity  to  the  republic   of  Pennsylvania.     This  benevolent 
individual,  who  received  his  grant  from  Charles  the  Second, 

(a)  [This  statement  is  by  no  means  correct.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
the  free  blacks  and  the  whites,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  voting  at  elections, 
by  the  constituti(^ns  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersc}',  and  Pennsylvania.] — Am.  Ed. 

(h\  I  There  is  also  a  college  at  New  Brunsvvick.l — Am.  Fr.. 
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BOOK    in  16S1,  carried  out  a  great  number  of  Quakers  with  him, 
xxxx.    fi'Qxn  England,  united  them   into  a  political  society  by  a 
"■  contract  or  constitution,  and  founded  Philadelphia,  which 

became  the  capital  of  the  State.     For  the  first  time  the 
peculiar  principles  of  tids  sect  were  rendered  practically 
operative  in  the  concerns  of  government,  and  furnished  the 
philosophers  of  Europe  with   a  fine  theme  for  speculation. 
Penn  and  his  followers,  unlike  most  of  the  other  colonists, 
%vere  guided  by  strict  justice  and  good  faith,  in  their  trans- 
actions with  the  Indians.     In  all  their  public  proceedings 
there  was  seen  that  singular  plainness  of  speech,  and  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  which  characterize  the  Quakers;  pri- 
vate  differences  were   adjusted  by   arbitrators   instead   of 
judges;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  mother  country, 
the  Pennsylvanians  were  enabled  to  exhibit  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  a  political  community  subsisting  without  the 
sniallest  trace  of  military  force  ;  for  the  Quakers  acted 
rigidly  on  the  principle  of  not  carrying  arms,  and  for  a  long 
number  of  years  there  was  not  even  a  militia  in  the  State.* 
As  the  numbers  and  business  of  the  colonists  increased, 
however,    and  as  tiie  adherents  of  other  sects  multiplied, 
this  primitive  simplicity  gradually  disappeared ;  but  mo- 
dern travellers  still  observe  traces  of  its  existence,  in  the 
sobriety,  decorum,  and  orderly  habits  of  the  Philadelphians, 
and  in  the  general  moderation  of  the  Pennsylvanians  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  federal  body,  though  there  has  been 
no  want  of  jealousies  and   bickerings  among  themselves. 
Of  500  congregations  in  the  State,  in  1816,  only  97,  or  about 
one-fifth,  belonged   to  tlie  Quakers.    There   were,   at  the 
same  period,  86  congi-egations  of  Presbyterians,  94  of  Ger- 
man Calvinists,  74  of  German  Lutherans,   60  of  Baptists, 
26  of  Episcopalians,  and  a  few  of  other  sects.     According 
to  Dr.  Morse,  about  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  En- 
glish or  New  England  origin,  one-fourth  German,  one-eighth 
Irish,  and  the  remainder  Scots,  Welch,  Swedes,  and  Dutch. 

*  The  British  Empire  in  .America)  containing  the  Historv,  &c.  of  the  British 
colonies.    2  vol.  Bvo.  1741.  I.  296. 
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Phiiadclpliia  is  sitiiatod  at  tlie  narrowest  part  of  tlic  book 
isthmus  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  five  i^xxx. 
miles  above  the  point  of  ronfltienre,  and  100  miles  from 
the  orean.  Its  port  is  excellent,  though  liable  to  the  in- 
convenience of  being  shut  for  a  few  weeks  annually  by  the 
ice.  Large  merchant  ships  ran  ascend  to  it  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  sliips  of  the  line  by  the  Delaware.  It  is  the  most 
regularly  built  large  town  in  the  United  States.  Its  prin- 
cipal streets  are  100  feet  wide,  and  the  others  not  less  than 
50:  they  are  sliaded  with  poplars,  tolerably  paved,  well 
lighted  at  night,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  houses 
are  of  brick,  and  generally  of  three  stories.  There  arc 
many  handsome  buildings  in  this  city,  and  two  which  arc 
much  admired,  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Bank.  Philadelpliia  is  distinguished  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  philanthropic,  literary,  and  useful  institutions  than 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Its  population  in  1820 
was  114,410. 

The  Philadelphia  prison  is  a  more  interesting  object  to  Ph'^adei- 
humanity  than  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  :  it  presents  the  son. 
practical  application  of  principles  which  worldly  men  have 
derided,  and  pliilosophy  has  upheld  without  daring  to  hope 
for  their  adoption.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  simple, 
with  rather  the  airof  an  hospital  than  a  gaol.  ♦'  On  entering 
the  court,"  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  "  I  found  it  full  of 
stone-cutters,  employed  in  sawing  and  preparing  large  blocks 
of  stone  and  marble;  smiths  forges  were  at  work  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  the  whole  court  is  sui*rounded  by  a  gallery  and 
double  tier  of  work-shops,  in  which  were  brush-makers,  tai- 
lors, shoemakers,  weavers,  all  at  their  several  occupations, 
labouring  not  only  to  defray  to  the  public  the  expenses  of 
their  confinement,  but  to  j)rovide  the  means  of  their  own 
honest  subsistence  for  the  future.  I  passed  through  the 
shops,  and  paused  a  moment  in  the  gallery  to  look  down  on 
the  scene  below  :  it  had  none  of  the  usual  features  of  a  pri- 
son-house, neither  the  hardened  profligacy  which  scoffs  down 
its  own  sense  of  guilt,  nor  the  hollow-eyed  sorrow  which 
wastes  in  a  living  death  of  unavailing  expiation :  there  was 
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xxxx.  ^vorking  body  of  men,  who,  though  separated  by  justice  from 
society,  were  not  supposed  to  have  lost  the  di->tinctive  attri- 
butes of  human  nature  :  they  were  treated  as  rational  beings 
operated  upon  by  rational  motives,  and  rej)aying  tliis  treat- 
ment by  improved  habits,  by  industry,  and  by  submission. 
They  had  been  profligate,  they  were  sober  and  decent  in  be- 
haviour; they  had  been  idle,  they  were  actively  and  usefully 
employed;  they  had  disobeyed  the  laws,  they  submitted  (arm- 
ed as  they  were  with  all  kinds  of  utensils,)  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  single  turnkey,  and  the  barrier  of  a  single  grating. 
The  miracle  which  worked  all  this  was  humanity,  addressing 
their  self-love  through  their  reason.  I  envied  America  this 
system :  I  felt  a  pang  that  my  own  country  had  neither  the 
glory  to  have  invented,  nor  the  emulation  to  have  adopt- 
ed it."* 

"When  the  principles  of  the  new  system  (a)  of  prison  disci- 
pline were  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  1787,  they  were 
considered  as  the  scheme  of  a  humane  heart  misled  by  a  wild 
and  visionary  imagination,  such  as  it  was  impossible,  from 
the  nature  of  man,  ever  to  realize.  The  trial  was  made,  how- 
ever, after  mucli  opposition,  in  1790.  The  eventual  success 
of  the  system  has  vanquished  the  prejudicesof  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  enemies,  and  the  prison  of  Philadelphia  is  be- 
come a  model  for  those  of  the  other  States.  According  to 
the  regulations,  the  criminal,  on  coming  into  gaol,  is  bathed 
and  clothed  in  the  prison  dress,  and  care  is  afterwards  taken 
to  make  him  keep  his  person  clean.  The  prisoners  sleep  on 
the  floor  in  a  blanket,  about  thirty  in  one  room,  with  a  lamp 
always  burning,  so  that  the  kce])er  has  always  a  view  of  the 
apartment.  They  take  their  meals  with  strict  regularity, 
by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  in  silence.  Their  food  consists 
of  bread,  beef,  (in  small  quantity)  molasses,  potatoes,  mush, 
and  rice.     Spirits  and  beer  are  never  allowed  to  enter  the 

*  Hall's  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  p.  302. 

(a)  [The  account  here  given  of  the  success  of  this  "system"  is  nnicli  too  fa- 
vourable. The  expectations  of  the  benevolent  individuals  by  whose  influence  it 
was  introduced,  have  not  been  realized.  See  the  article  Penilenliury,  in  the 
American  Edition  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,'] — Am.  Ed. 
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prison  walls.  There  is  a  sirk-room,  but  from  tlie  regularity  book 
of  their  lives,  disease  is  extremely  rare.  Work,  suitable  to  i-xxx. 
the  age  and  capacity  of  the  convicts  is  assigned  them,  and  an  — — ^~~" 
account  opened  with  each.  Tiiey  are  charged  with  their 
board  and  clotlies,  the  fine  imposed  hy  the  State,  and  expense 
of  prosecution,  and  are  credited  for  their  woi  k.  At  the 
expiration  of  their  time  of  servitude  half  the  amount  of  the 
sum  left,  if  any,  after  deducting  the  charges,  is  j)aid  to 
them.  As  the  board  is  low,  the  labour  constant,  and  the 
working  hours  greater  than  an)ong  mechanics,  they  easily 
earn  more  than  their  expenses.  On  seveial  occasions  the 
balance  paid  to  a  con\ict  has  amounted  to  more  than  100 
dollars;  in  one  instance  it  was  150;  and  fi'om  10  to  40 
dollars  are  commonly  paid.  When,  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  at  whicli  the  convict  lias  been  employed,  or  from  his 
weakness,  his  labour  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
charges  against  him,  he  is  furnished  witli  money  to  bear 
his  expenses  home  to  his  place  of  residence.  The  price  of 
boarding  is  16  cents  (about  9d.)  a  day.  Coiporal  punish- 
ment is  proliibited  on  all  occasions,  the  keepers  cari*ying  no 
weapon,  not  even  a  stick  ;  but  reliance  is  placed  for  the 
correction  of  liardened  criminals  chiefly  on  the  terrors  of 
solitary  confinement.  The  cells  for  this  purpose  are  six 
feet  by  eight,  and  nine  feet  high  :  light  is  admitted  by  a 
small  window,  placed  above  the  reach  of  the  jjeison  con- 
fi^ned.  No  conversation  can  take  j)lace  but  by  vociferation, 
and  as  this  would  be  heard,  it  would  lead  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  time  of  punishment-  The  prisoner  is  therefore 
abandoned  to  the  gloomy  severity  of  his  own  reflections. 
His  food  consists  of  only  half  a  pound  of  bread  per  day. 
No  nature  has  been  found  so  stubborn  as  to  hold  out  agaitrst 
this  punishment,  or  to  incur  it  a  second  time.  Some  vete- 
rans in  vice  have  declar-ed  their  preference  of  death  by  the 
gallows  to  a  further  continuance  in  that  place  of  torment. 
Finally,  as  a  security  against  abuses,  visiting  insjicctors  at- 
tend the  prison  at  least  twice  a-vveek,  to  examine  into  the 
whole  of  its  economy,  hear  tlie  grievances,  and  receive  the 
petitions  of  the  prisoners,  lay  monthly  reports  before  the 
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xxxx.  ^y  f^f  iiip  system.  As  pimislimeuts  are  but  necessary  evils, 
and  lio\\ever  judiciously  conducted  will  not  deliver  society 
froui  crime,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  best  devised 
plan  should  give  universal  satisfaction.  Accordingly  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  to  this  system,  and  its  mildness 
has  been  represented  as  a  temptation  to  guilt.  But  the  best 
informed  persons  in  the  United  States  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  tliat  it  has  diminished  crime,  while  it  has  saved  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  and  suffering  to  the  criminal,  and  in 
short,  that  it  is  recommended  by  sound  policy  as  much  as 
by  humanity. 

Pennsylvania  unites  in  a  more  equal  degree  than  any  of 
its  associates,  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  with  the 
commercial  character.  Tlie  methods  of  improving  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  manures, 
and  all  the  leading  branches  of  husbandry,  are  said  to  be 
better  understood  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  Among  its  manufactuies  those  of 
iron,  established  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Alleghanies,  are  considerable  in  amount,  and  progressive- 
ly increasing,  in  consequence  of  local  advantages  of  the 
place,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  abundant  mines  of 
iron  and  coal,  and  has  great  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  its  products  by  the  Ohio.  According  to  the  amount 
of  its  exports,  (in  1820,)  Pennsylvania  holds  the  third  place 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  New  York  occupying  the  first, 
and  Massachusetts  the  second.  The  capital  too,  which  is 
the  residence  of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  scientific 
characters,  and  men  of  letters  in  the  United  States,  prints 
and  ciiTulates  a  greater  number  of  books,  journals,  maps, 
and  engravings,  than  any  other  city  in  America.  Its  me- 
dical institution  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  bids  fair  in 
a  short  time  to  rival  the  best  medi(  al  schools  in  Europe. 
The  State  is  but  indifferently  supjjlied  with  common  schools, 
and  the  people,  espet  ially  those  of  German  and  Swedish 
origin,  are  not  so  well  educated  as  the  New  Englanders. 
Tlie  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
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Representatives,  elected  by  the  whole  male  population  of  book 
full  age.  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  1820  was  i-xxx. 
1,049,458.     Area  43,950  square  miles. 

What  holds  true  of  the  state  of  manners  in  this  State,  Manners  in 
may   be  apjdied   to  those  of  the  middle  States   generally,  ^'^'"""^'"® 
and  may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  tlie  best  society  in  Ame- 
rica.    In  New  York  and   Pennsylvania,  the    people  gene- 
rally are  perhaps  less  intelligent  than   in  Massachusetts, 
but   at   the    same   time   less   pertinacious   and    intolerant. 
Though  persons  in  genteel  circumstances  abound  in  Phila- 
delphia, society  has  not   yet  attained  those  graces  and  that 
refinement  which  are   to  be  found  among  the  highest  class- 
es in   Europe.      *'  By  society,"   says   a  traveller   already 
quoted,  "  I  mean  the  art   of  combining  social   qualities  so 
as  to  produce  the  highest   degree   of  rational   enjoyment: 
this  supposes  a  common  stock  of  ideas  on  subjects  general- 
ly interesting,  and  a  manner  of  giving  them  circulation,  by 
which  the  self-love  of  each  may  be   at  once   roused  and  sa- 
tisfied.    Public  amusements,  the  arts,  and  such  literary  and 
philosophical  topics,  as  require  taste  and  sensibility,  with- 
out a  fatiguing  depth  of  erudition,  a  morality  rather  grace- 
ful than  austere,  and    a  total  absence  of  dogmatism  on  all 
subjects,  constitute  many  of  the  materials  for  such  an  inter- 
course.    In  Philadelphia   public    amusements  are  nothing; 
the  fine  arts  are  little  considered,  because  every  man  is  suf- 
ficiently occupied  with  his  own  business.     For  the  same  rea- 
son, questions  of  mere  speculation  in  literature  or  philosophy 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  waste  of  time  ;  in  morality  every 
thing  is  precise ;  in  religion  all   is  dogma.     It   may  seem 
strange  that  a   people   so   generally  well    informed  as  the 
Americans,  should  be   so  little   sensible  to    literary  enjoy- 
ments; not   less  curious  is  it,  that  the   freest  people  upon 
earth  should  be  straight-laced  in    morality,  and  <logmatical 
in  religion.     A  moment's  consideration  will  solve  this  seem- 
ing inconsistency.     The  Americans  read  for  improvement, 
and  to  make  a  practical    application   of  their   knowledge: 
they  collect  honey  for  the  hive,  not   to  lavish   its  sweet- 
ness in  social  intercourse  :  hence  the  form  is  less  consider- 
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ixxx.    ^i^g  subject  of  taste.     Again  piquancy  in  conversation  sup- 
poses a  certain  pers-flage,    a    latitude  in  opinion,  wiiich  al- 
lows every  thing  to  he  said  on  eveiy  subject,  provided  it  is 
said  well.      Tliis  kind  of  freedom,  wliich   appertains  per- 
haps to  a  corruption  of  existing  institutions,   is  singularly 
inapplicable  to  a  country  in  whirli   all    moral  duties  are  po- 
sitive ;  and  whatever  is  p')sitive  admits  neither  of  specula- 
tion nor  discussion.      The  American,  silent  and  reflecting, 
occupies  himself  very  little  with  the  effect  of  \Ahat  he  says. 
"  Briller  dans  la  socieUf"  is  to   him   an  unmeaning  phrase; 
his  politeness  is  no  reflection  of  his  feelings,  but  an  artificial 
form  he   has  borrowed  to  hide  a  vacuum;  and  what  should 
have  induced  a  sensible  people  to  borrow  a  trapping  so  un- 
suited   to    their  character?  the  vanity,   probably,  to  rival 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  manners  as   well  as  in   arts  and 
power.     Accomplishments  among   females  are  in  the  same 
predicament  with  politeness  among  the  males;  they  are  cul- 
tivated upon  a  principle  of  vanity    to   imitate  the  ladies  of 
Europe;  butthey  seldom  enrich  the  understanding,  or  give  ele- 
gance to  the  manners.*  Tins  applies  however  to  the  wealthier 
classes.     It  should  not  be    forgotten    that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  superior  to  those  of  any  European  country  in 
everything  relating  either  to    morals  or  conduct.     Their 
situation  denies  them  refinement ;  but  they  never  betray  that 
clownish  and  downcast  air  which  marks  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  the  old  world.     They  are  better 
informed,  and  more  active   in  their  liabits,  as  well  as  more 
independent  in  their  circumstances  ;  they  have  that  reliance 
on  themselves  which  gives  to  their  manners  the   charm   of 
being  unconstrained    and    natural,   and   that   manliness  of 
character  and  self  respect  which  elevates  them  above  mean 
practices  and  degrading  vices.     An  American  artisan  or  la- 
bourer does  not  (eel  that  rank,  office,  or  wealth,  is  necessary 
to  entitle  him  to  open  his  lips.     He  never  forgets  that  he  is 
a  man,  and  that  those  around  him  are  nothing  more. 

*  Hall's  Travels,  page  290. 
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Delaware  is  the  (a)  least  populous  State  in  the  Union,  and    book 
the  smallest  in  extent  except  Rhode  Island.     Its  soil  is  but    i-xxx. 
moderately  fertile;  it  has  little  shipping;  but  its  manufac-     ^^ 
tures  are  considerable.     Area  2060  square  miles.     Popula- 
tion 72,749  in  1820. 

In  our  progress  southward,  Maryland  is  the  first  State  Maryland. 
in  which  slavery  exists  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  the  slaves  are  few 
in  number,  and  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  here  also  that 
the  system  of  husbandry  peculiar  to  the  southern  States 
begins.  The  staple  of  Maryland  is  tobacco,  a  plant  to 
which  the  farmers  of  the  States  farther  north  are  almost 
strangers,  and  which  is  here  cultivated  by  the  labour  of 
slaves.  The  negroes  work  in  sets;  the  seed  is  sown  in 
beds  of  fine  mould,  and  transplanted  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  plants  are  set  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  each  other,  and  are  tilled  and  kept  continually  free 
from  weeds.  When  as  many  leaves  have  shot  out  as  the 
soil  will  nourish  to  advantage,  the  top  of  the  plant  is  broken 
off  to  prevent  its  growing  higher.  It  is  carefully  kept  clear 
of  worms,  and  the  suckers  which  put  up  between  the  leaves, 
are  taken  off  at  proper  times,  till  the  plant  arrives  at  per- 
fection, which  is  in  August.  When  the  leaves  turn  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  begin  to  be  spotted,  the  plant  is  cut 
down,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  after  having  sweated  in  heaps 
over  night.  Wiien  it  can  be  handled  without  crumbling, 
the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk,  tied  in  bundles,  and 
packed  for  exportation  in  hogsheads  containing  800  or  900 
pounds.  No  suckers  or  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be 
merchantable.  About  6000  plants  yield  1000  pounds  of 
tobacco. 

Maryland,  considering  its  extent  and  population,  ranks 
high  as  a  commercial  State.  Its  commercial  capital,  Bal- 
timore, has  had  a  more  rapid  growth  than  any  town  in 
the  United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.     In  1750  it 

(a)  [By  the  last  census,  that  of  1820,  the  population  of  Delaware  exceeded  that 
of  Illinois;  and  a\sn  that  of  MissovrLj — A?r.  Et>. 
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consisted  of  half  a  dozen  of  houses  built  round  the  bead  of 
the  bay;  in  1790  its  population  was  13,503,  and  in  1820, 
■  62,738.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  greater  amount 
of  sliipping  t!ian  any  port  in  the  United  States,  except  New 
York  and  Bos'on.  Its  inert  iiants  are  distinguished  by  lios- 
pitality,  polished  manners,  aji  extraordinary  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  a  strong  attaciiuient  to  republican  principles. 
Maryland  was  first  settled  by  a  colony  of  Catholics  in  1634, 
who  had  the  credit  of  establishing  a  full  religious  toleration 
at  an  early  period.  It  still  contains  a  greater  number  of 
persons  of  this  denomination  than  all  tlie  other  States  put 
together.  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  the  government,  contains 
2260  inliabitants.  Tlie  population  of  the  State  in  1820  was 
407,359,  including  107,398  slaves.  Area  10,800  square 
miles. 

Virginia,  the  first  in  order,  and  the  most  powerful  and 
populous  of  the  southei-n  States,  includes  a  surface  larger 
than  that  of  England,  and  greatly  diversified  in  soil  and 
climate.  The  eastern  coast  is  poor  and  sandy,  an«l  rather 
unhealthy;  the  valleys  betv\een  the  ridges  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  are  fertile  and  salubrious,  and  inhabited  by  an  uncom- 
monly tall  and  vigorous  race  of  men.  West  of  the  moun- 
tains the  climate  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  Tlie  upper 
country  raises  excellent  wheat;  tobacco  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated between  tidewater  and  the  mountains  ;  and  rice,  with 
some  cotton,  grows  near  the  coast.  The  first  civilized  settle- 
ment made  in  the  United  States,  was  on  James  River,  in  this 
State,  in  1607.  The  adventurers,  who  increased  from  year  to 
year,  were  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  females, 
to  import  wives  by  order,  as  they  imported  merchandize. 
It  is  recorded  that  ninety  girls,  "young  and  uncorrupt," 
came  to  the  Virginia  market  in  1620,  and  sixty  in  1621,  all 
of  whom  found  a  ready  sale.  The  price  of  each,  at  first, 
was  100  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  afterwards  rose  to  150.* 
What  the  prime  cost  was  in  England  is  not  stated. 

The  illustrious   Washington,  the  brightest  model  of  a 
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patriot  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  a  native  of  Virgi-  «ogk 
nia,  which  boasts  of  giving  four  Presidents  to  the  United  i-xxx. 
States  ont  of  five  who  have  held  <»ffice  since  the  present 
constitution  was  establishe<l.  Wasliitigton  was  born  in 
1732,  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  in  1775,  eh'cted  Pre- 
sident in  1789  J  he  retired  from  that  office  in  1797,  and  died 
in  1799. 

Virginia  is  but  indifferently  supplied  with  the  means  of 
education;    but   in    1811   the   legislature  set  apart  a  sum, 
which  has  been  increased  by  subsequent  grants  to  a  million 
of  dollars,  for  founding   sciiools,  academies,    and   a   uni- 
versity.    If  the  latter  is  established  on  the  lai'ge  and  com- 
prehensive plan  projected,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
institutions  of  the  kind,  {a)  Vii'ginia  is  deficient  in  churches, 
but  religion  is   mailing   progress.     The  most  considerable 
sects  are  the  Baptists  and  Metiiodists.     The  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  and  Friends,  are  next  in  numbers.    The  Vir- 
ginians are  firm  republicans,  polite,  frank,  hospitable,  gene- 
rous, and  high-spirited  ;  but  they  are  accused  of  pride,  indo- 
lence, irascibility,  and  other  bad  qualities,  nourished  by  the 
existence  of  slavery.     Estimating  by  the  amount  of  its  ex- 
ports, in  1820,  Virginia  htdds  only  the  eighth  rank  among 
the  commercial  States.  Tlie  expoits  consist  chiefly  of  tobac- 
co, flour,  Indian  corn,  pork,  lumber,  coals.  Its  manufactures 
are  chiefly  domestic,  except  tiiose  of  iron,  lead,  and  small 
arms,   which  are  on  a  considerable  scale.     Richmond,  the 
chief  town,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  falls  of  James  River, 
and  contained  12,067  inhabitants  in  1820.     The  population 
of  the  State  in  1790  was  747,610,   and  in  1820,   1,065,366, 
the  latter  number  including  425,153  slaves.     Area  64,000 
square  miles. 

Between  Maryland  and  Virginia  lies  the  Federal  District  Federal 
of  Columbia,  com|)rehending  a  space  of  ten   miles  square,  ^'^'"«^'- 
whicii  forms  the  seat  of  tlie  federal  government,  and  is  placed 
imder  its  exclusive  authority.     Nearly  in   the  centre  of  this 
district,  on  an  angle  formed  by  the  Potomac   and   another 

(a)  [The  University  of  Virginia  wns  organized  in  March,    1825,  and   by  tho 
September  following  it  had  admitted  116  students.] — Am.  Ed. 
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stream,  is  the  city  of  Wasliington,  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  refer- 
"  ence  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  public  edi- 
fices, and  the  large  squares  and  areas,  generally  occupy  sites 
which  command  extensive  pr(»spects.  Ships  of  burden  can 
come  up  to  the  town;  and  by  tlie  Potomac  and  Shenandoah 
the  city  communicates  \vitli  an  extensive  and  fertile  back 
country.  Notvvitiistanding  these  advantages,  the  slow  growth 
of  Washington  has  disappointed  the  Americans  much.  The 
population  of  the  Federal  City  in  1820  was  only  13,247,  and 
that  of  tiie  District,  including  Georgetown  and  Alexandria, 
33,039,  of  whom  6,377  were  slaves,  and  4,048  free  persons 
of  colour.  The  Capitol  is  not  yet  completed,  but  is  allowed 
to  be  a  very  fine  building.  It  contains  chambers  for  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  apartments  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  the  national  library,  &c. 
The  President's  house  is  a  handsome  building,  furnisljed  at 
the  public  expense,  and  especially  appropriated  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

JS*orth  Carolina  resembles   Virginia  in  climate,  soil,  and 
the  cliaractcr  of  its  population.    Tlie  alluvial  tract  along  the 
coast  is  low,  sandy  and  barren,  abounding  in  swamps,  which 
produce  cedars.  The  coast  is  covered  by  a  line  of  sand  banks, 
which  render  access   to  the  bays  and  rivers  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  are  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  The  potato  - 
is  indigenous  in  this  State,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
veyed from  hence  to  Ireland  in  1587  or  1588.*     The  North 
Carolinians  are  mostly  planters,  and  live  from  half  a  mile 
to  three  or  four  miles  from  each  other  on  their  plantations. 
In  the  upper  country  they  are  farmers.   Tliere  is  no  general 
provision  for  the  support  of  schools  in  this  State,  but  educa- 
tion, as  well  as   morals  and  religion,  has  been  making  pro- 
gress since  the  late  war.    The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  Senate  elected  by  the  landholders,  and  a   house  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  all  that  pay  taxes.     The  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Presbyteiians,  are  the  predominant   sects.     This 
State  has  few  manufactures  except  of  the  domestic  kind  :  and 
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its  coniniei'ce  is  chiefly  with  the  other  States.    Population  in  book 

1790,  393,751,  and  in  1820,  638,8£9.     Area  43,300  square  ^xxx. 
miles. 


South   Carolina  exhibits   the   character  peculiar  to  the  South 
slave  States,  perhaps  in  a  jjigher  degree   than  any  other    ^'^  '"^* 
section  of  the  Union.     The  planters   are  the  most   opulent 
of  their  class,  and  it  is  only  in  this  State  that  the  slaves  ex- 
ceed the  free  inhabitants  in  number.     To  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,   the  country  is  low,   flat, 
sandy,  and  unhealthy.     The  rivers  here  are  bordered  with 
marshes,  in  which  are  produced  large  crops  of  rice.     Above 
this,  and  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  a  fertile 
country,    beautifully  diversified    with   hill  and  dale,  and 
richly  wooded.      In  addition  to  many  of  the  fruits  of  the 
northern  States,   South   Carolina  produces   oranges,  limes, 
lemons,  figs,  and  pomegranates.     The  low  country  is  uni- 
versally occupied   by  planters,   who   cultivate   the  ground 
by  slaves ;    in   the   upper   country  the  population  consists 
chiefly  of  farmers,    who  work  with  their  own  hands.     Cot- 
ton, the  great   staple  of  the   State,  is   of  three  varieties. 
The  black  seed  cotton  is  grown  on    the  sea  islands,  and  in 
the  low  country:  it  produces  a  fine  white  fleece,  of  a  silky 
appearance,  very  strong,  and  of  a  long  good  staple.     Green 
seedt  or  upland  cotton,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  middle  and 
upper  country,    produces    a    white     fleece,    good,  but  of 
shorter  staple,   and   inferior  to   the  other.     It  adheres  so 
closely   to  the  seed,  that,  till  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  by  Mr.   Whitney,  it  was  not  worth  cleaning.      That 
invention  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to   the  southern 
States.     The  JVankeen  cotton,  raised   chiefly  in  the  middle 
and  upper  country  for  family  use,  retains  the  Nankeen  co- 
lour as  long  as  it  is  worn.     The  cultivation  of  rice  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  to    lands    that    admit  of   irrigation — to 
swamps  on  bays,  ci'eeks,  and  rivers  overflowed  by  the  tide, 
and  to  inland   swamps  with  reservoirs  of  water.     Inland 
plantations  yield   from    600   to  1500  pounds  of  clean  rice 
per  acre ;  tide   plantations  from  1200  to  1500,  and  the  best 
as  high  as  2400  per  acre.     Rice  is  sown  in  the  tide  lands 
vol.  V.  IS 
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BOOK    about  2Uth  March,  and  in  the  inland   swamps  about  the  se- 
^^^^'   cond  week  of  April.     The  land  is  previously  turned  up  with 
the  plough  or  hoc,  and  then  drilled  by  the  same  instrument 
into  trenches.     In  these  the  rice  is  sown  from  one  to  two 
bushels  per  acre.     The  tide  planters  then  flow   the  fields 
with   water,  keeping  it  on    from    two  to  four  days.     This 
kills  the  worm  and  starts  the  grain,  which  appears  five  or 
six  days  afterwards.     It  is  commonly  hoed  three  times  du- 
ring its  grov.th,  and  in  tlie  second  hoeing  the  grass  is  pick- 
ed up  by  the  hand  from  the  trenches,  and  the  rice  is  then 
overflowed  from  ten  to  twenty  days.     As  the  water  is  gra- 
dually drawn  oflT,  the  plants  branch,  and  on   the  number  of 
branches  depends  the  size  of  the  crop,  each  branch  produc- 
ing one  ear  of  from  100  to  300  grains.     Three  months  af- 
ter sowing  it  begins  to  joint,  blossom,  and  form  the  ear.     It 
is  then  overflowed  till  harvest,  which  commences  in  the  end 
of  August  near  the  sea,  and  in  September  is  general  through 
the  State.     The  rice  grounds,  thus  alternately  wet  and  dry, 
infect  the  air  with  noxious   exhalations,  and  spread  bilious 
and  intermitting  fevers  among  the  negroes  who  labour  them, 
and  the  white  settlers  who  live  in  their  vicinity.    A  single 
plantation  has  often  rendered  a  considerable  town  unhealthy. 
Rice  was  introduced  into  Carolina  from  Madagascar  only 
in  1693. 

The  Carolinians,  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  combine  the  love  of 
liberty,  hospitality,  charity,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  with 
dissipation,  indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  contract  debts. 
Hunting  and  dancing  are  favourite  diversions,  and  music 
is  cultivated  with  much  diligence  and  success.  The  plant- 
ers, who  form  the  leading  class,  and  have  large  incomes, 
live  at  their  ease,  arc  high  minded,  and  possess  much  of 
that  dignity  of  character  which  belongs  to  our  independent 
country  gentlemen.  The  farmers,  who  have  few  or  no 
slaves,  are  active,  industrious,  and  more  simple  in  their  man- 
ners. The  women  are  generally  well  educated,  and  many  of 
them  possess  refined  manners,  and  cultivated  minds.  Their 
natural  vivacity  is  tempered  by  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
discretion.    They  are  affectionate  wives,  daughter-?,  and  mo- 
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Ihersj  they  enjoy  prosperity  without  ostentation,  and  bear  book 
adversity  with  patience  and  dignity.  *'  Indolence,  igno-  i-xxx. 
ranee,  and  dissipation,'*  in  the  opinionof  Mr.Hall,  "are  lead- 
ing  traits  in  the  character  of  the  planters  of  the  southern 
States."  The  manners  of  the  lower  classes  are  depraved 
and  brutal;  those  of  the  upper,  corrupted  by  power,  are  fre- 
quently arrogant  and  assuming.  Unused  to  restraint  or 
contradiction  of  any  kind,  they  are  necessarily  quarrelsome; 
and  in  their  quarrels  the  native  ferocity  of  their  hearts 
breaks  out.  Duelling  is  not  only  in  general  vogue  and 
fashion,  but  is  practised  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
vindictiveness.  "  It  is  usual  when  two  persons  have  agreed 
to  fight,  for  each  to  go  out  regularly  and  practise  at  a 
mark,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends,  during  the  interval 
which  precedes  their  meeting :  one  of  the  parties  therefore 
commonly  falls."  It  may  be  added,  that  the  roads,  bridges, 
inns,  and  public  conveyances,  are  worse  in  t!ie  southern 
than  in  the  northern  states ;  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  arc  in  a  more  backward  state;  education  and  knowledge 
are  less  generally  diffused,  and  the  press  is  much  less  ac- 
tive; there  is  less  inland  trade,  and  less  shipping  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population ;  less,  in  short,  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement. 

The  exports  of  South  Carolina  exceed  those  of  any  one 
of  the  southern  States,  except  Louisiana,  which  is  properly 
the  outlet  of  the  whole  western  country.  Cotton  and  rice 
are  the  leading  articles,  after  which  may  be  classed  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  beef,  pork,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 
Charleston,  the  principal  town,  contained  24,780  inhabitants 
in  1820 ;  it  is  the  most  considerable  port  for  trade  between 
Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  The  population  of  South  Ca- 
rolina in  1790  was  240,073,  including  107,094  slaves.  In 
1820  it  was  502,741,  including  258,475  slaves;  so  that  the 
number  of  the  latter  lias  increased  faster  than  that  of  the 
freemen.     Area  30,080  square  miles. 

As  there  is  a  great  uniformily  both  in  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  southern  States,  and  the  character  ot 
Hie  population,  it  avIU  Kot  be  necessary  tu   speak  of  the 
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1500K  others  nuicli  in  detail.  Georgia,  like  tiie  State  last  de- 
ixxx.  scribed,  consists  of  two  tracts  of  land,  an  alluvial  plain  to- 
wards tlie  coast,  covered  with  sands,  intermixed  with 
swamps;  and  a  rolling  npland  counti-y  of  good  soil  to- 
wards the  mountains.  The  produce  and  exports  are  simi- 
lar to  tIio.se  of  South  Carolina,  and  it  has  few  manufac- 
tures, except  of  the  domestic  kind.  The  first  settlement 
in  this  State  was  farmed  in  1733  hy  colonists  from  Britain, 
who  were  sent  out  with  a  grant  of  money  by  Parliament. 
The  population  of  Georgia  in  1790,  was  82.548,  and  in 
1820,  it  had  increased  to  340.989,  of  v\ horn  149,656  were 
slaves,  (a)     Area  58,200  square  miles. 

Alabama.  Jilahama  was  raised  to  the  rank  ot  a  State  only  in  1819. 
In  soil,  climate,  and  jiroductions,  it  rcseniblcs  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia;  but  it  sliould  be  mentioned  that,  in. the 
latter  State,  as  well  as  in  Alabama,  the  sugar  cane  is  now 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Cotton  is  the  staple.  The  State 
has  wisely  made  provision,  in  laying  out  the  public  lands,  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Population  in  1820,  (&)  127,901,  of 
whom  41,859  were  slaves.     Area  50,800  square  miles. 

Mississippi.  Mississippi  was  received  into  the  Union,  as  an  independent 
State,  in  1817.  The  soil,  produce,  and  climate,  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  preceding  States.  Cotton  is  the  staple,  and 
sugar  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  population  was 
75,448  in  1820,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  a 
great  number  in  the  State.     Area  43,350  square  miles. 

Louisiana.  Louisiana  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  vast 
country  west  of  the  river  Mississippi ;  but  it  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  district  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  extending 
from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  tiiirt)-thiid  parallel,  and 
which  was  erected  ijito  a  State  in  1811.  The  southern 
section  of  this  State  includes  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  country  about    the    mouths    of  the   river  for   thirty 

(a)  [Population  of  Georgia,  in  1824,  392,y99,  of  whom  170,618  were  people 
of  colour.] — Am.  Ed. 

(6)  [The  census  of  Alabama  in  1820,  as  given  above,  was  imperfect.  It  was 
completed  the  following  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  population  was  raised  to 
144,317:  and  in  1824.  the  population  was  107,000.]— Am.  Ep. 
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miles  is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  trees,  and  co-  book 
vered  witii  a  species  of  coarse  reed  four  or  five  feet  high,  i^^xx. 
Nothing  can  he  more  dreary  tlian  the  prospect  from  a 
ship's  mast,  while  passing  the  innncnse  waste.  The  Mis- 
sissippi flows  upon  a  raised  ridge  or  platform,  its  two 
banks  forming  hing  mounds  which  are  elevated  many  feet 
above  the  general  le\cl  of  the  country.  Its  waters  are  low- 
est in  October,  and  during  the  height  of  tlie  inundation 
in  June,  they  flow  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  banks,  and 
cover  the  adjacent  country.  From  lat.  32°  to  31°,  the 
breadth  of  the  overflown  lands  is  about  twenty  miles; 
from  31°  to  30°,  it  is  about  forty  miles.  Below  30  the 
Avaters  often  cover  the  whole  country.  The  whole  extent 
of  lands  over  which  the  inundation  reaches  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Red  River,  is  estimated  at  10,890  square  miles  j 
but  within  this  surface  there  are  majiy  ti'acts  which  are 
never  covered.  Tlie  best  lands  consist  of  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  river  which  are  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad,  and  are  seldom  or  never  overflowed.  They 
are  extremely  rich,  and  sell  by  the  front  aero,  the  depth 
of  each  tract  being  forty,  and  sometimes  eighty  acres  ;  but 
only  the  twenty  acres  nearest  the  river  are  dry  enough  to 
be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  To  protect  this  ground  from 
inundation,  a  lev'e,  or  artificial  embankment  of  earth,  from 
five  feet  to  thirty  in  height  is  raised  upon  the  natural  bank 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  fory  yards  back 
from  tite  usual  margin  of  t!ie  water.  Each  proprietor  is 
bound  to  keep  up  the  levee  in  fi-ont  of  his  o\\n  land,  and 
on  some  plantations  one-sixth  of  the  annual  labour  is  em- 
ployed in  repairing  these  works.  The  water  sometimes 
bursts  these  artificial  barriers,  and  rushes  out  with  a  noise 
like  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  boiling  and  foaming  and 
tearing  every  thing  before  it.  When  a  breach  of  this 
kind  is  made,  which  is  called  a  crevasse,  the  inhabitants, 
for  miles  above  and  below  abandon  every  em])loyment,  and 
hasten  to  the  spot,  where  every  exertion  is  made,  night  and 
day,  to  re-establish  the  levee;  but  more  frequently  the  de- 
structive element  is  suffered  to  take  its  course.    The  con- 
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BOOK    sequences  are,  that  the  flood  overthrows  the  buildings,  and 
xxxx.    sweeps  away  the  crop,  and  often  the  soil,  leaving  the  sur- 
"~  face  strewed   with  numerous  logs  and  trees,  \\liicli  must  be 

destroyed  before  the  land  can  be  again  cultivated. 

The  staple  productions  of  Louisiana  are  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice.  The  cotton  plantations  are  the  most  extensive, 
but  those  of  sugar  are  rapidly  increasing  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  State.  There  is  a  vast  extent  of  lands  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  manufactures  of  the 
State  are  extremely  inconsiderable.  Its  commerce  is  great, 
and  is  daily  augmenting.  The  inhabitants  arc  a  mixed 
race,  composed  of  French,  Spaniards,  Americans,  Cana- 
dians, Germans,  Africans,  and  their  descendants.  The 
planters  live  in  a  splendid  and  luxurious  style:  the  farmers 
enjoy  a  rough  abundance,  are  brave  and  hospitable,  but  un- 
polished. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and,  till  1812,  there  was  no  Protestant  church  in  the 
State.  Dancing,  gambling,  and  theatrical  amusements 
were  common  after  the  morning  mass  on  Sundays.  Lau- 
dable efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to  increase  the  means 
of  education,  which  have  hitherto  been  deplorably  neglect- 
ed. Of  the  French  inhabitants  not  one  in  ten  can  read. 
New  Orleans,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  tiie  Mississippi,  105  miles  from  its  mouth  by  the  course 
of  the  river.  The  Frencli  language  is  used  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  the  English  now  predominates.  Of 
five  newspapers,  three  arc  printed  in  English,  and  two  in 
both  languages.  In  the  legislature,  which  consists  of  two 
Houses,  elected  by  all  the  male  population  of  full  age,  the 
French  and  English  parties  were  pretty  equally  balanced 
in  1818,  the  former  having  the  majority  in  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives,  and  the  latter  in  the  Senate.  New  Or- 
leans had  about  10,000  inhabitants  in  1800,  and  £7,176  in 
1820.  It  is  very  unhealthy  during  four  months  of  the  year, 
hut  enjoys  an  excellent  situation  for  trade,  being  the  natural 
entrepot  for  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  largest 
and  richest  valley  in  the  world.  The  introduction  of  steam 
boats,  of  which  there  were  74  on  the  Mississippi  in  1823, 
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has  greatly  facilitated  its  communication  with  Ohio,  Illi-    book 
nois,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  whence  it  receives  vast  quau-   ^^^x* 
titles  of  raw  produce  and  lumber.     The  exports  of  the  State 
in  1820  amounted  to  7,382,000  dollars.     The  population  in 
the  same  year  was   153,407,  of  whom  69,064  were  slaves. 
Area  48,000  square  miles. 

Tennessee  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  healthful,  and  beau-  Tennessee. 
ful  States  in  the  Union.  It  is  free  of  the  barren,  sandy 
tracts,  and  great  swamps  so  common  in  the  States  of  the 
south,  and  enjoys  a  richer  soil  and  better  climate  than 
those  of  the  north.  Its  surface  is  partly  undulating,  and 
partly  mountainous.  Tlie  blighting  north-easterly  winds  are 
never  felt  here,  and  those  of  the  north-west  very  rarely. 
Vegetation  commences  about  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  New 
Hampsliire,  and  continues  six  weeks  later.  The  State  is 
watered  by  two  noble  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Ten- 
nessee, which  are  scarcely  ever  frozen,  and  afford  a  great 
extent  of  boat  navigation.  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  hemp, 
and  maize,  are  the  leading  articles  of  raw  produce.  Its 
manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  except  tiiose  of  iron  and 
nitre.  Numerous  vestiges  of  ancient  dwellings,  towns,  and 
fortifications,  with  mounds,  barrows,  utensils,  and  images, 
are  found  in  this  State,  wherever  the  soil  is  of  prime  qua- 
lity, and  well  situated  for  water.  The  venerable  forests 
which  now  flourish  over  the  spots  where  these  relics  are 
found,  demonstrate  that  the  people  to  whom  they  owe  their 
origin,  had  evacuated  the  country  at  least  five  hundred,  and 
more  probably  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  population  of 
Tennessee  in  1790  was  35,691,  and  in  1820  it  was  422,813, 
of  whom  72,157  v^ere  slaves.     Area  41,300  square  miles. 

Kentucky  is  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  Tennessee  Kentucky. 
but  is  rather  less  mountainous,  and  has  perhaps  a  greater 
proportion  of  fertile,  arable  land.  The  Ohio  forms  its 
northern  boundary,  and  affords  it  an  easy  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  greatest  natural  disadvantage  of  this 
State  is  the  failure  of  most  of  the  streams  during  the  sum- 
mer. Kentucky  was  first  explored  about  1750,  and  the 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1773.     Its  chief  agricultural 
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BOOK  productions  are  wheat,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  iiemp,  rye, 
ixxx.  jjiij^  ^^^  ^  small  extent,  cotton.  Vineyards  have  been  found 
to  succeed.  Since  the  late  war  its  manufactures  have  in- 
creased greatly.  The  people,  wiio  consist  of  emigrants 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  are  brave,  frank,  and  hospitable;  but  they  are  said 
to  be  too  much  addicted  to  drinking  and  gambling,  and  to 
show  a  ferocious  and  revengeful  spirit  in  their  quarrels. 
The  state  of  educatioi»  is  rather  bat  kward,  and  that  of  reli- 
aion  not  mucii  better.  The  most  numerous  denominations 
are  tlie  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists.  The 
Kentuckians,  possessing  a  sanguine,  sl)eculati^e  spirit,  were 
deeply  infested  with  the  passion  for  banking,  which  spread 
like  an  epidemic  frenzy  through  the  United  States  some 
years  ago.  No  less  than  fifty-four  banks  were  incorporated 
between  1807  and  1819,  in  a  district  containing  only  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  These  establishments,  after  inun- 
dating the  State  with  fictitious  paper  currency,  became 
nearly  all  insolvent,  and  produced  incalculable  distress  and 
confusion  in  the  country.* 

There  arc  many  ruins  of  ancient  works  spread  over  this 
State,  wliich  prove  that  at  some  distant  period  it  was  thickly 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  superior  to  the  existing 
Indians  in  arts  and  knowledge,  who  had  either  migrated 
to  the  south  or  been  destroyed.  One  of  tliese  works  con- 
sists of  an  ancient  fortification  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
embracing  fourteen  acres,  and  extremely  well  preserved. 
The  walls  in  some  places  are  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  high, 
thirty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  on  the  top  broad  enough  for 
a  loaded  waggon  to  j)ass.  Two  parallel  \\alls  of  tlie  same 
dimensions,  and  280  yards  long,  project  westward  from  one 
angle,  and  form  a  covered  way  communicating  with  a  rivu- 
let. Other  two  covered  ways  of  the  same  kind  communicate 
with  streams  on  the  other  sides.  Tiie  construction  of  the 
fort  shows  that  it  must  have  been  built  by  men  accustomed 
to  labour,  possessing  considerable  science  in  the  business  of 

*  Sep  Flint's  Letters  from  Apierifa,  i!^fo.  16. 
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fortifications,  and  uho  probably  had  iron  tools.  As  the  book 
ground  is  now  covered  with  the  second  or  tliird  growth  of  I'XXX. 
wood,  it  is  plain  that  the  work  must  belong  to  a  pretty 
ancient  period.  A  greater  quantity  of  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth  have  been  discovered  in  Bighone  valley  in  this 
state,  than  in  any  otiier  part  ^^f  Noith  Amt'iica.  TUi-  popula- 
tion of  Kentucky  in  1790  was  73,077,  and  in  1820  it  was 
564,317,  including  1^^6,732  slaves.  Area  39,000  square 
miles. 

About  one  fou'tli  of  the  state  of  Ohio  declines  to  the  Ohio. 
northern  lakes ;  the  other  three  fourths  to  the  Ohio.  I'he 
surface  of  the  former  is  generally  flat,  and  frequently 
marshy;  that  of  the  latter  is  rolling  and  uneven,  and  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  round  topped  hills,  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  which  bears  a  rich  growth  of  wood.  The  coun- 
try is  at  the  same  time  watered  by  many  fine  sti-eams  navi- 
gable for  boats;  it  is  blessed  with  an  excellent  climate;  and 
as  slavery  does  not  exert  its  demoralizing  influence  here 
upon  society,  the  state  presents  greater  advantages  to  agri- 
cultural settlers  than  any  other  in  the  western  territories. 
It  has  accordingly  advanced  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and 
already  outstrips  Kentucky  in  population,  though  it  was  not 
settled  so  eaily  by  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  average 
produce  of  farming  land  in  this  stat<^  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Ohio  generally,  is  forty  bushels  of  maize  per  acre,  twen- 
ty-two of  wheat,  twenty-six  of  rye,  thirty-five  of  oat.^,  thir- 
ty of  barley,  and  twelve  tt>  fifteen  hundred  weight  of  tobac- 
co.* The  latter  is  cultivated  only  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Ohio  for  domestic  use.  The  soutlieast  j)arts  of  this  state 
possess  an  unlimited  supply  of  pit  coal,  which  will  facili- 
tate the  growth  of  manufactures.  Those  hitherto  establish- 
ed are  chiefly  domestic.  Prairies,  or  large  tracts  of  ground 
naturally  destitute  of  wood,  abound  here,  and  in  ail  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleglianies.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
this  state,  and  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  they  occupy  three- 

*  James's  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburi;  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
vol.  iii.  p,  199. 
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BOOK  fourths  of  the  surface.  The  Ohio  and  its  larger  tributaries 
ixxx.  are  navigable  for  boats  all  the  year,  except  from  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  December  to  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  pas- 
sage is  obstructed  by  ice.  During  the  height  of  the  swell 
from  March  to  June,  large  vessels  ascend  as  far  as  Marietta 
and  even  Pittsburg.  Many  mounds,  embankments,  and 
other  monuments  of  an  ancient  population  are  found  in  this 
state  as  well  as  Kentucky;  but,  like  the  others,  they  are 
merely  of  earth,  and  not  a  single  column,  or  brick,  or  hewn 
stone,  has  been  discovered.  Cincinnati,  situated  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  this  state,  is  the  largest  town  west  of 
the  Alleghanies;  it  contained  9642  inhabitants  in  1820.  (a) 
In  this  state,  and  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  one  section  in  each 
township,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  lands  is  set 
apart  for  the  encouragement  of  education.  The  inhabitants 
are  generally  an  industrious,  mora!,  and  orderly  people, 
with  much  intelligence  and  enterprise.  The  prevailing  re- 
ligious sects  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  chosen  biennial- 
ly, and  a  house  of  representatives  chosen  annually  by  all 
the  males  of  full  age.  The  population  in  1790  was  estimat- 
ed at  no  more  than  3000,  and  in  1820  it  amounted  to  581,- 
434.  Area  38,500  square  miles.  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1803. 

Indiana.  Indiana  resembles  Ohio  so  closely  in  climate,  soil,  situ- 
ation, and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  to  render  any 
detailed  description  unnecessary.  It  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  State  in  1816.  Its  population  in 
1800  was  5641,  and  in  1820,  147,178.  Area  36,250  square 
miles. 

Illinois.  Illinois. — For  the  same  reason  we  shall  speak  of  Illinois 

very  concisely.  The  land  of  this  state  is  similar  in  quali- 
ty to  that  of  the  two  preceding,  except  that  its  surface  is 
generally  more  level,  and  less  abundantly  wooded.  At 
Cahokia  and  Kaskaskias,  and  at  Vincennes,  in  Indiana,  set- 
-  tlements  were  formed  about  150  years  ago  by  some  French- 


{a)  [Population  in  1823,  11,417.] — Am.  Ed. 
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men,  who  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  and  were  found    book 
almost  at  the  same  level  of  barbarism,  when  the  Ameri-   I'XXX. 
cans,  in  their  progress  westward,  broke  in  upon  their  iso-  — ~— "~* 
lated  abodes.     Botb  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  excellent  corn 
countries,  and  the  mineral  kingdom  yields  lead,  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  in   considerable  abujidance.     Illinois  was  created 
an  independent  State  in  1818.     The  population  in  1820  was 
55,211.  (a)     Area  59,000  square  miles. 

The  State  of  Missouri  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  MissourL 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
Its  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly  in  the  northern  parts,  and  in 
the  south  it  embraces  a  portion  of  the  Ozark  mountains. 
It  contains  still  less  wood  than  Illinois,  but  has  a  fertile  soil 
generally,  and  a  climate  equally  temperate.  In  the  south- 
east part  of  the  state,  there  is  a  district  100  miles  long  by 
40  broad,  containing  most  productive  mines  of  lead,  of 
which  forty-five  are  actually  worked,  and  yield  annually 
three  millions  of  pounds  of  lead  of  excellent  quality.  This 
state,  which  has  unhappily  legalised  the  existence  of  slave- 
ry, was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1821.  Its  population 
in  1820  was  66,586,  including  10,222  slaves.(6)  Area 
60,300  square  miles. 

To  this  short  account  of  the  twenty-four  States  which 
compose  the  federal  body,  and  send  members  to  the  national 
legislature,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  respecting  those  dis- 
tricts, called  Territories^  which  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  Territories, 
kind  includes  those  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  United 
States  claim  the  rig!;t  of  sovereignty,  though  inhabited  only 
by  Indians.  Of  these  there  are  three,  the  JSTorih-  West  Ter- 
ritory, Missouri  Territory,  (distinct  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri,) and  the  Western  Territory  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  other  kind  includes  districts  in  which  civilized  settle- 
ments have  commenced,  but  the  inhabitants  not  having 
reached  the  number  of  40,000,  which  entitles  them  to  form 
a  constitution  for  themselves,  and  to  send  members  to  Con- 

(a)  [Population  in  1825,  72,817.]— Am.  Ei>. 

(/')  [PopulafioTi  nf  Mi':sonri  in  1S24,  nn,677,  inclndiii!?  1f?.330  slaves.]— Aivr.  Ep, 
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BOOK  gress,  tliey  are  governed  by  a  provisional  legislature,  upon 
^^^^'  whose  proceedings  tlie  Governor,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  a  negative.  They  iiave  also  tlie 
privilege  of  sending  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  has  the 
riglit  of  speaking,  bnt  not  of  voting.  Except  in  tlie  last 
meiitiomd  circumst.nce,  these  provisional  go\pinnients  are 
formed  very  neaily  tipon  the  model  of  tlie  old  charters  gra»\t- 
cd  by  Britain  to  the  American  cidonies.  There  are  three 
territories  of  this  desciiption.  Florida,  Michigan,  and 
Arkansas. 

Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in 
1821,  and  was  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  perfects  their 
southern  frontier,  and  removes  a  hostile  i)ower  from  a  po- 
sition which  exposed  thein  to  attack.  The  country  is  low 
and  sandy,  and  interspersed  with  swamps,  but  it  contains 
some  good  soil,  and  abounds  in  live  oak,  a  sjiecies  of  wood 
highly  valued  for  sliip  builditig.  A  limestone  ridge,  ele- 
vated not  more  than  200  or  300  feet  above  the  sea,  divides 
the  rivers  that  flow  eastward  from  those  that  flow  westward, 
and  tiiis  is  said  to  be  the  higiiest  ground  in  the  peninsula, 
though  it  is  150  miles  broad.  The  most  considerable  |)laces 
are, St.  Augustine  on  the  cast  coast,  which  had  3000  iidiabi- 
tants,  and  Pensacola  on  the  west,  which  had  2000,  both 
chiefly  of  Spanish  origin.  'I'he  latter  is  tlie  best  port  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  The  population  of  Florida  was  estimated  in 
1820  at  10,000,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  whom  there  are 
several  tribes.     Area  57,750  square  miles. 

Michigan  forms  a  peninsula,  snirounded  on  three  sides  by 
lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  xMichigan.  The  climate 
is  similar  to  that  of  Upjur  Canada,  and  though  tempered 
by  the  proximity  of  a  great  body  of  water,  is  severe.  The 
winter  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
March.  The  piincipal  productions  ai'e  wheat,  maize,  oats, 
buckwheat,  barley  and  [)otatoes.  Its  surface  is  generally 
level,  but  not  deficient  in  fertility.  It  seems  however  to  pre- 
sent few  attractions  to  settlers;  for  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, which  was  4762  in  1810,  had  only  increased  to  8896 
in  1820.     Area  38,750  square  miles. 

Arkansas  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
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Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Its  eastern  part  is  flat,  and  con-  book 
tains  the  great  swamp  wliicli  receives  the  suri)liis  waters  of  i^xxx. 
the  Mississippi :  the  western   i)art  is  uneven,  but  very  bare"  ~ 

of  wood;  the  middle  IS  occupied  by  the  broad  and  low  chain 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  is  said  to  be  healthful  and 
pleasant.  Tiiis  territory  contained  14,273  inhabitants  in 
1820,  of  whom  1617  were  slaves.  Area  121,000  square 
miles. 

The  A''orth  West  Territory  is  situated  between  Lakes  Su-  North  West 
perior,  Michigan,  and  l!ie  MissiKHii)pi.  It  lias  a  rigorous  ^^'"*°''^' 
climate,  a  soil  not  unfertile,  but  thinly  wooded,  and  is 
said  to  contain  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  Jt  has  a 
few  white  inhabitants,  at  one  or  two  points,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  Michigan.  Area  144,000  square 
miles. 

The  Missouri  Territory  comprehends  the  vast  region  si-  Missouri 
tuated  on  both  sides  of  that  ri\er,  bct\\een  the  State  of  Mis-  Temtory. 
souri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Of  this  territory  the  part 
between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  is  a  rolling  country, 
including  some  low    hills.     It  is    chequered  by  stripes  of 
woodland,  which  divide  it  into  parterres,  but  excepting  the 
grounds  contiguous  to  the   tv\o  rivers,  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  surface  are  destitute  of  timber.     The  waters  of  the 
Missouri  are  more  loaded   with   soil  than  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  the  bottom  lands  of  the  former  are  rich- 
er than  those  of  the  latter.     The  bottoms  of  the  Missouri 
are  clothed   in    a    deep    and   hea\y   growth  of  timber  and 
under-brush,  to  the  distanre  «)f  350   miles  from  its  mouth. 
As  we  ascend   beyond  this,  the  prairies  increase,  until  at 
length  the  wood  disappear's,  except  at  some  few  spots.     The 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  abo\e  the  junction,  are  still  less 
wooded   than   those  of  the  Missouri,  anil  the  climate,  to- 
wards the   sources    of  both  rivei-s,  is  extremely   vigorous. 
Indeed,  after  we    pass  the  meridian  of  96°,  vegetation  be- 
comes less  abundant  and    \igorous,  and  the  sterility    in- 
creases as  we  advance  westward.     The  hills  which  form 
the  outskirts  of  the  Ozark  mountains  subside  into  an  un- 
dulating surface  of  great  extent,  with  nothing  to  limit  the 
view,  or  vary  the  prospect,  but  here  and  there  a  hill,  a 
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BOOK  knob,  or  insulated  tract  of  table  land.  These  table  lands 
lixxx.  increase  in  number,  and  diminish  in  size,  as  we  approach 
' the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. They  rise  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
common  level.  Their  sides  consist  sometimes  of  gentle 
acclivities,  but  often  of  rugged  and  perpendicular  cliffs, 
which  forbid  all  access  to  their  summits.  They  are  com- 
posed of  secondary  sandstone,  alternating  with  breccia  or 
puddingstonc.  The  sui-face  between  these  elevations  is 
sometimes  covered  with  water-worn  pebbles,  and  gravel 
formed  of  the  debris  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz  rocks ; 
but  more  generally  we  see  a  wide  waste  of  sand,  with 
patches  of  vegetable  mould,  continually  diminishing  in 
number,  till  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  to  our  view  towering 
abruptly  from  the  plains,  mingling  their  snow-clad  sum- 
raits  with  the  clouds,  and  exposing  at  their  feet  a  frightful 
wilderness  of  rocks,  stones,  and  sand,  scarcely  chequered 
by  a  single  trace  of  vegetation.  In  this  desert  solitude 
the  Platte,  Kansas,  and  other  rivers,  often  spread  out  to  a 
breadth  of  one  or  two  miles,  and  in  summer  lose  their 
waters  almost  entirely.  Though  tracts  of  good  land  do 
occur,  they  are  rare ;  and  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water 
form  obstacles  to  settling,  w  hich  even  American  persever- 
ance will  scarcely  surmount.  With  some  few  exceptions, 
the  tract  of  country  extending  400  miles  eastward  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  may  he  pronounced  *'  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and,  of  course,  uninhabitable  by  a  people  depending 
on  agriculture  for  subsistence."  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  numerous  streams  which  traverse  this 
district,  give  it  a  character  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
African  deserts.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  these 
streams  are  navigable  for  boats  almost  to  their  sources ;  at 
other  times,  the  vegetation  winch  exists  along  their  banks 
supplies  the  means  of  sustenance  to  animals ;  and  at  all 
times  water  may  be  found  in  some  of  them  suflScient  for 
the  wants  of  travellers.  Tliese  deserts,  therefore,  though 
scarcely  habitable  themselves,  are  not  such  formidable  bar- 
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Tiers  to  commercial  intercourse  between  people  situated  on    book 
their  opposite  sides  as  those  of  Africa  and  Asia.*  lxxx. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  rise  abruptly  on  the  eastern  side, 
from  a  plain  which  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  about  3000  mountains, 
feet  above  tlie  sea.  They  consist  of  ridges  and  peaks,  the 
highest  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  rise 
from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  their  base,  or  from  7000  to 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  rugged  and  broken, 
and  though  generally  rather  barren,  they  exhibit  a  scatter- 
ing growth  of  scrabby  pines,  oak,  cedar,  and  furze,  and 
inclose  some  fertile  valleys. 

The  Western  Territory  includes  the  country  watered  by  Western 
the  Columbia  and  its  numerous  branches.  The  tract  along  Territory. 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  high  level  plain,  in  all  parts  very 
fertile,  and  in  many  covered  with  a  growth  of  long-leaved 
pine.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  nearly  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  soil,  in  the  district  nearest  the  coast,  is  subject 
to  excessive  rains.  The  climate,  however,  is  remarkably 
mild,  and  the  natural  timber  is  fine.  A  fallen  fir-tree  in  the 
Columbia  valley  was  found  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  be  318 
feet  in  length,  though  its  diameter  was  only  three  feet.  The 
Columbia  is  navigable  for  sloops  as  high  as  the  tide  water 
reaches,  183  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  United 
States  have  established  a  colony,(a)  which  will  probably 
soon  be  connected  with  the  settlements  on  the  Missouri  by 
a  line  of  military  posts.  The  Indian  tribes,  which  are  nu- 
merous in  the  Western  Territory,  have  been  supposed  to  in- 
clude a  population  of  80,000  souls.f 

*  James's  Expedition,  III.  223—236. 

t  Morse,  I.  p.  675. 

(a)  [The  establishment  oi  Asloria,  a  few  miles  above  the  moulh  oi  the  Colutn- 
bia,  (formerly  called  the  Oregon)  was  formed  not  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  individuals.  There  is  now  [Jan.  1826]  a  proposition  be- 
fore Congress  for  establishing  a  settlement  in  the  country  and  a  territorial  Go- 
vernment, to  be  called  the  Territory  of  Oregon.]-^AM.  Ed. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED, 

United   States   continued. — The  Morigines, — Manners    and 
Character  of  the  various  Tribes. 

BOOK    ^^E  now  leave  the  confines  of  civilization,  and  proceed  to 
xxxxi.   survey  those  tribes  of  Indians  who  roam  over  the  vast  region 

■ from  the   AUeghanies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,   in  a  state  of 

savage  independenre,  and  who  are  evidently  destined,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  be  supplanted  by  tl)e  continued  encroachments 
of  t!je  wiiites,  and  probably  to  di-appear  entirely  from  a 
continent  of  wliioii,  tiiree  centuries  ago,  they  held  undisputed 
possession  from  sea  to  sea.  The  worlcs  of  Major  Pike,  and 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  of  various  otiier  travellers,  will 
be  our  authorities.  Takisig  tlie  former  for  our  guide  in  the 
first  place,  we  shall  describe  briefly  the  Indians  of  the  Up- 
per Mississippi. 

The  powerful  nation  of  the  Sioux  is  tlie  terror  of  all  the 
savage  hordes,  from  the  river  Corbeau  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  It  is  divided  into  several  tribes.  The  Mi- 
noa  Kantong,  or  '•  People  of  the  Lake,"  who  occupy  the 
country  from  the  Piairie  de  Chiens  to  the  Prairie  Fran- 
9aise,  arc  subdivided  into  four  parties,  obeying  four  differ- 
ent chiefs.      Of  all  the  Sioux,  they  are  the  bravest  and 
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most  civilized,  and  they  alone  make  use  of  canoes.  They  book 
build  cabins  with  the  trunks  of  trees;  but  though  they  prac-  ^^^xi. 
tise  agi'iculture,  and  raise  a  small  quantity  of  maize  and 
beans,  the  wild  oats,  which  grow  spontaneously  over  all  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  continent,  chit  fly  supply  them  with 
bread.  They  are  generally  provided  with  fire-aims.  The 
Tf^aspetongs,  or  "  People  of  Leaves,"  wander  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  Prairie  des  Fran9ais  and  the  river 
Saint  Peter.  The  Sassitongs  hunt  along  tlie  Mississippi 
from  the  river  St.  Peter  to  the  river  De  Corbeau.  The 
erratic  band  of  the  Fanetongs  maintains  its  independence 
in  the  vast  solitudes  between  Red  River  and  Missouri, 
but  partly  mixed  with  the  Tetons,  who  are  dispersed 
along  the  two  sides  of  the  hitter  river,  from  the  river  Da 
Chien  to  the  country  of  the  Mahas  and  Minetares.  The 
bison  supplies  these  tribes  wit!>  food,  clothes,  places  of 
residence,  and  saddles  and  bridles  to  their  horses,  of 
which  they  possess  vast  numbers.  The  small  band  of  the 
Waschpecontes  hunts  towards  the  source  of  the  river  Des 
Moines. 

The  Sioux  are  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  independent 
tribes  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  War  is  their 
delight.  Tiiey  understand  the  art  of  forming  entrench- 
ments of  earth  capable  of  protecting  their  wives  and  child- 
ren from  arrows  and  musket  balls,  when  exposed  to  dan- 
ger from  the  sudden  incursions  of  an  enemy.  Merchants 
may  travel  safely  among  these  savages,  if  they  avoid  offend- 
ing them  in  matters  that  touch  their  rude  ideas  of  honour. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  traveller  loses  their  esteem  by  seek- 
ing vengeance  for  an  injury  he  has  received  from  one  of 
their  tribe.  The  articles  they  sell  to  the  Americans  are 
the  skins  of  the  tiger,  deer,  elau,  castor,  otter,  marten,  the 
white,  black,  and  gray  fox,  the  musk  rat,  and  small  rat. 
Their  guttural  prnounciation,  their  prominent  cheek  bones 
and  their  features  generally,  their  manners  and  traditions, 
confirmed  by  tlie  testimony  of  the  neiglibouring  tribes,  all 
indicate  that  they  have  emigrated  from  the  north-west  part 
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BOOK    of  the   continent.       They  write  in  hieroglyphics  like  the 

1.XXXI.   jVlexicans.* 

~"  The  Chippewaijs  inhabit  the  country  on  the  west  and 
south  of  Lake  Superior,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Chippeway,  St.  Croix,  Rouge,  Mississippi,  and  De 
Corbeau.  They  are  divided  like  the  Sioux  into  several 
bands  with  distinct  names.  The  Chippevvays  and  Sioux 
carried  on  a  ferocious  contest  with  one  another  for  two  ge- 
nerations, till  they  were  reconciled  by  Pike  in  1805.  The 
Chippeways  have  more  gentleness  and  docility  of  character 
than  the  Sioux,  but  more  coolness  and  resolution  in  battle. 
The  Sioux  are  impetuous  in  their  attacks;  the  Chippeways 
defend  themselves  with  skill  and  address,  taking  advantage 
of  the  natural  strength  of  their  country,  which  is  intersect- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  impassable  marshes. 
The  latter  have,  besides,  the  advantage  of  being  all  provid- 
ed with  fire-arms,  while  one  half  of  the  Sioux  are  armed  on- 
ly with  bows,  which  can  do  little  execution  in  the  woods. 
The  Chippeways  are  immoderately  addicted  to  the  use  of 
strong  liquors,  a  vice  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
merchants,  in  order  to  obtain  their  furs  on  moie  advanta- 
geous terms.  Among  this  tribe  also,  hieroglyphics  cut  in 
wood  supply  the  place  of  written  language. 

Travellers  describe  with  delight  the  fine  features  of  the 
Menomenies.  Their  physiognomy  expresses  at  once  gen- 
tleness and  independence.  They  have  a  clearer  complex- 
ion than  the  other  indigenous  tribes  ;  large  expressive  eyes, 
fine  teeth  ;  they  are  well  formed  and  of  middle  stature,  have 
much  intelligence,  and  a  patiiarchal  simplicity  of  manners. 
They  dwell  in  spacious  huts,  formed  with  red  mats,  like 
those  of  the  Illinois.  They  repose  upon  the  skins  of  bears 
and  other  animals  killed  in  the  chase.  They  drink  the 
syrup  of  the  maple.  Though  few  in  numbers,  they  are 
respected  by  all  their  neighbours,  especially  the  Sioux  and 
Chippeways.  The  whites  consider  them  as  friends  and 
protectors.     They  live  chiefly  on  the  river  Menomenic, 

*  Pike's  Travels. 
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and  at  Green  Bay  in  lake  Michigan,  but  hunt  as  tar  as  the    book 
Mississippi.     They  speak  a  particular  language,  which  the  ^^xxi. 
whites   have  never   learned,  but    they  ail  understand  the  * 

Algonquin. 

The  fFinebagoes,  who  dwell  on  the  rivers  Wisconsin  and 
Renard,  speak  the  same  language  with  the  Ottos  of  the 
river  Platte,  and,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  arc  the 
descendants  of  a  nation  who  fled  from  Mexico  to  escape  the 
oppression  of  the  Spaniards.  For  150  years  they  have  lived 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sioux,  whom  they  profess  to  re- 
gard as  brothers. 

The  OttogamieSi  or  Renards,  hunt  from  the  river  bear- 
ing their  name  to  the  Mississippi.  They  live  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Sacks,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of 
grain,  beans,  melons,  but  above  all,  maize,  of  which  they  are 
able  to  sell  some  hundred  bushels  annually.  The  Sacks,  es- 
tablished upon  the  Mississippi  above  St.  Louis,  raise  a  small 
quantity  of  maize,  beans,  and  melons.  The  Atjonas,  closely 
allied  with  the  Sacks,  but  less  civilized  and  less  depraved, 
cultivate  a  little  grain,  and  push  their  hunting  excursions 
even  beyond  the  Missouri. 

Though  the  destruction  of  game  in  the  civilized  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  induced  the  Indians  gradually  to  re- 
tire farther  back  into  the  wilderness,  there  are  still  some 
small  parties  of  them  that  live  among  the  whites.  Of  these 
we  shall  speak  very  briefly. 

A  small  remnant  of  the  celebrated  Oneidas  live  near  the 
lake  of  that  name  in  tlie  State  of  New  York,  where  they 
have  embraced  Christianity,  and  adopted  the  industrious 
habits  of  American  citizens.  A  still  smaller  party  of  the 
Tiiscaroras  reside  near  Lewistown,  and  have  assumed  the 
character  of  farmers.  The  Senecas  and  Cornplanters  live 
on  the  Niagara,  and  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany 
river.  Prior  to  the  late  war  (1814)  the  whole  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations,  once  so  powerful,  was 
estimated  at  6330.  About  150  of  the  J\'*arragansefs  re- 
side at  Charleston,  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  have  a 
school,  which  is  supported  by  the  Missionary  Society  of 
14 
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KOOK    Boston.     The  Virginia  Indians,  once  so  numerous,  are  now 

ixxxr.  i-ediiceil  to  tiiirty  or  forty  individuals  of  the  Notaways,  and 

'  about  as  many  of  the  Pamunlceys,  who  reside  in  the  eastern 

parts  of  the  state. 
—  TIjc  most  considerable  Indian  nations  inhabiting  the  states 

east  of  the  Mississippi,  reside  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Creeks,  or  Miiskogees,  including  the  l?eminoleSf 
occupy  districts  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Their  number 
in  1814  was  estimated  at  20,000, of  whom  5000  were  warri- 
ors. A  part  of  tliem  have  made  some  progress  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  have  cultivated  fields, 
gardens,  inclosures,  flocks  of  cattle,  and  different  kinds  of 
domestic  manufactures. 

The  Chodaws,  who  inhabit  the  country  between  the 
Yazoo  and  Tomhigbee  rivers,  boasted  some  years  since  of 
4041  warriors  in  forty-three  villages,  but  are  now  reduced 
to  less  than  one-half  of  this  number.  The  scarcity  of  game, 
and  the  example  of  the  whites,  has  induced  them  to  adopt 
agricultural  habits.  They  have  herds  of  swine  and  horn- 
ed cattle,  and  manufacture  their  own  clothing.  The  Chick- 
asaws,  including  about  1000  warriors,  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tlie  Choctaws,  and  like  them,  cultivate  corn, 
cotton,  potatoes,  and  beet  root,  and  have  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Some  of  the  best  inns  on  the  public  road 
are  kept  by  persons  of  this  nation,  and  their  zeal  for  im- 
provement has  led  them  to  establish  a  school  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  Cherokees,  inhabiting  the  country  about  the  mutual 
boundaries  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  are  per- 
haps farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other  of  the 
Indian  ti-ibes.  They  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  and  the  southern  borders  of  Tennessee. 
The  tribe  consisted  in  1810  of  12,400  persons,  including 
583  slaves,  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  341  white 
persons,  of  whom  one-third  had  Indian  wives.  The  Chero- 
kees have  made  considerable  progress  in  husbandry  and 
domestic  manufactures.  They  raise  cattle  for  the  market, 
■^kicU  multiply  prodigiously  in  their   fertile  country.    In 
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1810  they  had  19,500  licad  of  raltle,  6100  horses,  19,000  book 
hogs,  1037  sheep,  about  500  ])loughs,30  waggons,  l600sj)in-  r^^'^xi. 
iiing  w  heels,  467  looms,  1 3  grist  mills,  S  saw  mills,  3  salt- 
petre works,  1  powder  nfjill,  49  smiths.  Like  tlie  whites, 
they  commit  the  heavier  labours  of  agriculture  to  their  negro 
slaves.  Men,  women,  and  children,  are  addicted  to  the  use 
of  the  bath,  and  are  remarkably  clean  and  neat  in  their  per- 
sons. A  young  Cherokee  woman  lefused  an  American  suitor 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  clean  in  his  appearance.  The 
practice  of  ablution,  though  formerly  a  religious  rite,  is  now 
valued  merely  for  its  salutary  effects  on  the  hod^.  A  Mis- 
sionary school  was  planted  among  this  people  in  1804,  at 
which  some  hundreds  of  young  Cherokces  have  received  the 
rudiments  of  education.  The  Catawba  tribe,  who  live  near 
the  Cherokees,  mustered  1500  warriors  when  the  whites  first 
settled  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  have  now  only  60.  In 
Louisiana  arc  the  Houmas,  Opeloiisas,  Makapas,  Tunicas, 
Conchatas,  Mabamas,  Apalaches,  Pacamas,  Pascagoulas,  and 
other  tribes,  who  were  formerly  numerous,  but  are  now  reduc- 
ed to  a  feeble  remnant,  some  of  them  not  mustering  more 
than  a  dozen  of  warriors,  and  few  of  them  having  more 
than  100. 

Of  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  country  watered  by  the 
Missouri,  the  Osages  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations. 
They  live  chiefly  near  the  Osage  River,  and  w  hen  Pike  vi- 
sited them,  had  1252  warriors,  and  a  total  j)opulation  of 
4019.  They  have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture  ;  they 
cultivate  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  have  a  fine  race 
of  horses  and  mules.  The  Kansas,  who  live  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  have  465  warriors  according  to  Pike,  and 
raise  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins.  The  Ottoes  on  the  Platte 
river,  are  reduced  to  60  warriors  ;  and  of  the  Missouris,  who 
once  counted  their  warriors  by  thousands,  only  a  remnant  of 
thirty  families  exist.  The  Mahas,  800  in  number,  who  live 
on  the  Maha  creek,  lost  two-thirds  of  their  population  by  the 
small-pox  in  1802.  T\\(i  Tawnees,  or  Panis,  divided  into 
four  tribes,  include  1993  warriors,  and  6223  kouIs.     Higher 
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BOOK    up,  live  the  ^icfl7'as,  3000  in  mimber;  the  Mandans  2000  ; 
1.XXXI.  ^]^e  Jlinitarees  2000  ;  and  the  ^nehatsas  3560,  who  have  their 
■  residence  near  the  springs  of  tlie  Yellowstone  river,  at  the 

Rocky  mountains.  Farther  up  are  the  Snake  Indians,  in 
number  8200;  the  Chiem  1250;  the  Towas  1400;  th^  Kites 
and  Kiawas  3000  ;  the  Utahs  and  Tetaws  7000  ;  the  Maine' 
has  and  Jpeches  1 5,000;  the  ICaninaviesch,  Castahamas,  and 
Kaiahas  6500  ;  and  the  Blackjcet  Indians  5000.  Most  of 
these  tribes  wander  between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and 
its  !)ranches,  and  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  They  live  chiefly 
by  hunting,  and  are  partially  supplied  w  ith  fire-arms ;  but 
many  of  them  raise  maize,  beans,  and  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  some  tobacco.  The  tribes  situated  near  the  Missouri 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  whites,  exchanging 
their  peltries  and  skins  for  cloth,  iron  articles,  powder,  and 
ii  re-arms. 
Persons,  Tlicre  is  a  great  diversity  of  language  among  these  nu- 
ci-aaHients.  KTcrous  tribcs,  and  they  are  farther  distinguished  by  their 
habits,  manners,  superstitions,  and  their  implacable  ran- 
cour and  hostility  against  each  other.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  general  resemblance;  like  the  Arabs,  they 
wander  from  place  to  place  over  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
which  they  claim  by  traditionary  title  or  conquest.  Some 
few  of  tiicm  have  huts  or  permanent  lodges  ;  but  t!»ese  they 
often  abandon  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  the  flesh  of  which  affords 
them  nourishment,  as  tlie  skin  does  clothing.  This  rude 
and  independent  mode  of  life  has  so  many  attractions, 
that  it  is  with  diiFiculty  renounced  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  advantages  of  civilization.  The  complexion 
of  all  the  Indians  is  of  a  copper  colour,  but  lighter  in  some 
than  in  otiiers.  In  general,  their  hair  and  eyes  are  black* 
The  w^arriors  are  well  proportioned,  strong,  and  active, 
and  have  an  air  of  dignity  in  their  looks  and  gestures. 
Many  of  their  young  females  have  fine  eyes,  teeth,  and 
hair,  and  regular  features,  with  an  agreeable  expression ; 
but  owing  to  tiieir  wandering  and  laborious  life,  the  growth 
of  the  bodv  is  checked  before  the  usual  period  of  maturity. 
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Hence  they  arc  generally  of  low   stature,  and  ungraceful    book 
in  form,  with  high  cheek  hones,  projecting  eyes,  and  flat  I'^^xi. 
hosoms.     In  the  mountainous  districts,  however,  the  women 
are  less  emaciated,  of  a  lighter  complexion,  and  more  in- 
teresting.    Several  of  the  nations  live  almost  naked  ;    hut 
of  those  who  are  clothed,  the  principal  articles  of  dress  arc 
three.     A   hnffalo  robe   is   attached   to  the  shoulders,  and 
hangs  dow  n  loosely ;  a  piece   of  skin,  in    the  form  of  an 
apron,  covers  the  waist  or  middle;  and  a  sort  of  rudely 
formed  boots,  called  mocassins,  are  worn  on  the  legs.     The 
women  wear  a  cloak  like  that  of  the  men,  and  under  it  a 
petticoat,  or  robe  of  the  skin  of  the  elk  or  antelope  fasten- 
ed to  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  knees. 
The   tribes,  however,  who    trade   with    the    whites,  often 
substitute  coverings  of  woollen   cloth,  linen,  or  blankets, 
for  skins,  or  wear  them   under    their   skin    robes  in  cold 
weather.     The  chiefs  fasten  feathers    to   their  heads,  and 
distinguish   themselves,  especially   on    days    of  state   and 
ceremony,    by    showy    vestments,    and    by    various    rude 
ornaments.     Blue  beads  are  worn  on  the  neck,  legs,  and 
arms,  and  are  highly  valued   by   both  sexes.     They  paint 
their  faces  red  and  black,  which  they  consider  highly  or- 
namental.    They  paint    themselves    also  when  they  go  to 
war;  but  the  method  they  make   use  of  on  this  occasion 
differs  from  that  which  they  employ  merely  for  decoration. 
Some  tribes  bore  their  noses,  and  wear  in  them  pendants 
of  different  sorts ;  and  others  slit  their  ears,  and  load  the 
rim  with  brass  wire,  which  drags  it  down  almost  to  the 
shoulder. 

The  cabins  of  the  Indians,  though  rudely  constructed,  Houses. 
are  warm  and  comfortable.  Those  of  the  Sioux,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter,  are  con- 
structed of  forked  pieces  of  timber,  six  feet  in  lejigth, 
placed  in  the  giound,  at  small  distances  from  each  other, 
in  a  vertical  position,  supported  by  others  in  a  slanting 
direction.  Four  taller  beams  placed  in  the  middle,  serve 
as  a  support  to  the  poles  or  rafters,  which  are  covered  with 
willow  branches,  interwoven  with  grass,  and  overlaid  with 
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sooic  grass  or  clay.  The  door,  or  entrance,  is  four  feet  wide, 
ixxxi.  ijeforc  which  there  is  a  sort  of  portico.  A  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof  servos  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  and  the 
admission  of  light.  The  heds  and  seats  are  foimed  of  the 
skins  of  diift-rcnt  animals.  A  platform  raised  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  covered  with  the  hairy  skin  of  a  bear, 
is  reserved  for  the'  reception  of  guests.  In  other  cases, 
the  lodge  is  formed  by  a  few  poles  meeting  in  the  figure 
of  a  roof,  and  co\ered  witli  rush  mats  or  buffalo  hides. 
It  is  taken  asunder  when  thi>y  sitift  their  residence,  and 
carried  by  dogs  to  their  new  abode.  The  village,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  sucli  huts  irregularly  disposed, 
is  enclosed  by  a  palisade  of  woo<l ;  but  the  Ricaras  and 
some  other  tiibcs  formerly  protected  their  villages  by  a  wall 
four  feet  high. 

It  may  be  remarked,  tliat  the  Indians  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Mississippi  seldom  make  use  of  horses  in  travelling, 
hunting,  or  in  war;  while  those  to  the  westward  of  that 
river,  employ  tiiem  on  all  these  occasions.  This  difference 
of  custom  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  state  of  the 
country,  which,  on  the  western  side,  consists  of  extensive 
open  plains,  while  the  eastern  is  broken,  hilly,  and  covered 
with  forests. 
Govern.  ^^^  ^''^  different  nations  are  under  the  government  of  a 
ment.  chief  and  council,  ^^ho  are  generally  elected  to  otfice  on 
account  of  their  military  talents,  wisdom,  and  experience, 
though  much  art  and  dissimulation  is  sometimes  employed 
to  gain  suffrages.  These  apjjoint  municipal  affairs  who 
take  charge  of  the  peace  of  the  villages.  Their  authority, 
however,  is  but  limited  ;  for  as  every  Indian  has  a  high 
opinion  of  his  own  consequence,  and  is  extremely  tenacious 
of  his  liberty,  lie  instantly  rejects  with  scorn  eveiy  injunc- 
tion that  has  the  appearance  of  a  command. 

The  object  of  government  among  them  is  rather  foreign 
than  domestic,  for  their  attention  seems  more  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preserving  sucij  a  union  among  the  mcnjbers 
of  their  tribe  as  will  enable  them  to  watch  tiie  motions  of 
tljeir  enemies,  and  to  act  }!s;ainst  them  with  concert  and 
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vigour,  than  to  maintain  interior  order  by  any  public  re-    book 
gulations.     If  a  scheme  tliat  appears  to  be  of  service  to  ^^^^'* 


o 


the  community  is  pioposcd  by  tlie  chief,  every  one  is  at  li- 
berty  to  choose  whether  he  will  assist  in  carrying  it  on; 
for  they  have  no  compulsory  laws  that  lay  them  under  any 
restrictions.  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  slied, 
the  right  of  revenging  these  misdemeanors  is  left  to  the 
family  of  the  injured  :  the  chiefs  assume  neither  the  power 
of  inflicting  nor  of  moderating  tliC  punishment.  In  their 
councils  every  affair  of  consequence  is  debated  ;  and  no 
enterprise  of  the  least  moment  undertaken,  unless  it  meets 
with  the  general  approbation  of  the  chiefs.  They  com- 
monly assemble  in  a  hut  or  tent  appropriated  to  tliis  pur- 
pose, and  being  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  the  eldest 
chief  rises  and  makes  a  speech  ;  when  he  has  concluded, 
another  gets  up ;  and  thus  they  all  speak,  if  necessary,  by 
turns.  On  this  occasion  their  language  is  nervous,  and 
their  manner  of  expression  emphatical.  Tlieir  style  is 
adorned  with  images,  comparisons,  and  strong  metaphors, 
and  is  equal  in  allegories  to  that  of  any  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions. In  all  their  set  speeches  they  express  themselves 
with  much  vehemence,  but  in  common  discourse  according 
to  our  usual  method  of  s])eech.  The  young  men  are  suffered 
to  be  present  at  the  councils,  though  they  are  not  allowed 
to  make  a  speech  till  they  are  regularly  admitted ;  they, 
however,  listen  with  great  attention,  and  to  show  that  they 
both  understand  and  approve  of  t!ie  resolutions  taken  by  the 
assembled  chiefs,  they  frequently  exclaim,  ♦'  That  is  right,'* 
"That  is  good."* 

The  women  are  condemned  to  all  the  drudgery  of  do- Women, 
mestic  life,  and  the  labour  of  cultivating  maize  and  escu- 
lent roots  devolves  upon  them.  They  prepare  and  tan  the 
skins  of  animals  for  clothing;  join  in  the  chase,  and  on 
their  shoulders  carry  their  children,  with  large  pieces  of 
the  flesh  of  the  buffalo.  The  wife  of  the  chief.  Little 
Raven,    brought   at    once   sixty    pounds    weight  of  dried 

*  Cavver's  Travels,  chap.  V. 
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BOOK  meat,  a  pot  of  meal,  and  a  robe,  as  a  present  to  Captain 
X.XXXI.  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Though  marriage  be  founded  on  nuitu- 
"""""■  al  afTcction,  and  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the  father  of 
the  girl,  the  moment  she  becomes  a  wife  her  slavish  obedi- 
ence commences.  She  is  considered  as  the  property  of  her 
husband,  who,  for  difftM-ent  offences,  especially  in  case  of 
elopement,  may  put  her  to  death  with  impunity.  One  of 
the  wives  of  a  Mlnitaree  chief  eloped  with  her  lover,  by 
whom  she  was  soon  abandoned,  and  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  seek  protection  in  her  lather's  house,  where  the  chief  re- 
paired with  a  mind  bent  on  deep  revenge.  The  old  men 
were  smoking  round  the  fire,  in  which  he  joined  without 
seeming  to  recognise  the  unfortunate  woman,  till,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  departure,  he  seized  her  by  the  hair,  and  dragging 
her  near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  with  one  stroke  of  the  toma- 
hawk took  away  her  life.  He  then  suddenly  departed,  cry- 
ing out,  that,  if  revenge  were  souglit,  he  was  always  to  be 
found  at  his  lodge.  Yet  this  same  chief  is  represented  to 
have  offered  his  wife  or  daughter  to  tiie  embraces  of  a  stran- 
ger. For  an  old  tobacco-box,  the  first  chief  of  the  Mandan 
tribe  lent  his  daughter  to  one  of  the  exploring  party.  The 
Sioux  husbands  have  been  known  to  offer  both  their  wives 
and  daughters. 
Supersti-  ^ij  ^|jg  Missouri  Indians  believe  in  the  existence  of 
good  and  evil  spirits,  in  sorceries,  dreams,  charms,  and 
prognostications.  Every  extraordinary  occurrence  of  life 
is  ascribed  to  a  supernatural  cause.  The  residence  of  the 
agents  of  the  good  spirit  is  in  the  air;  those  of  the  evil 
genius  reside  on  the  earth.  A  chief  of  the  Toways,  who 
accompanied  Major  Stoddard  to  the  seat  of  the  American 
government,  in  1805,  had  a  curious  shell  in  which  he  carried 
his  tobacco.  In  passing  through  Kentucky,  a  citizen  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  this  article.  The  chief  presented  it  to 
him,  turned  round,  and  observed  to  his  companions,  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  parted  with  his  tobacco  shell,  re- 
minded him  that  he  must  shortly  die;  and  such  was  the 
power  of  his  imagination,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
he  expired. 


S 
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In  every  band  or  nation  there  is  a  select  number  who  book 
are  styled  the  warriors,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  act  i-xxxi. 
either  offensively  or  defensively,  as  occasion  rt quires. 
These  are  well  armed,  bearing  tlie  weapons  commonly  in  Thehwars, 
use  among  them,  which  vary  according  to  t!te  situation  of 
their  countries.  Such  as  have  an  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans  make  use  of  tomaliawks,  knives,  and  fire-arms; 
but  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  these 
kinds  of  weapons,  use  bows  and  arrows,  and  also  the  Casse 
Tete  or  War  Club.  The  extension  of  empire  is  seldom  a 
motive  with  these  people  to  invade,  and  to  commit  de- 
predations on  the  territories  of  those  who  happen  to  dwell 
near  them.  To  secure  the  rights  of  hunting  within  par- 
ticular limits,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  passing  through 
their  accustomed  tracks,  and  to  guard  those  lands  which 
they  consider  from  a  long  tenure  as  their  own,  against  any 
infringement,  are  the  general  causes  of  tliose  dissensions  tliat 
so  often  break  out  between  the  Indian  nations,  and  which 
are  carried  on  with  so  much  animosity.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  declare  war  against  each  other,  is  by 
sending  a  slave  with  a  hatchet,  the  handle  of  vvhicli  is  paint- 
ed red,  to  the  nation  which  they  intend  to  break  witli ;  and 
the  messenger,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
exposed  from  the  sudden  fury  of  those  whom  he  thus  sets  at 
defiance,  executes  his  commission  with  great  fidelity. 

The  Indians  seldom  take  the  field  in  large  bodies,  as 
such  numbers  would  require  a  greater  degree  of  industry 
to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  during  their  tedious  march- 
es through  dreary  forests,  or  long  voyages  over  lakes  and 
rivers,  than  they  would  care  to  bestow.  Their  armies  are 
never  encumbered  with  baggage  or  military  stores.  Each 
warrior,  besides  his  weapons,  carries  with  him  only  a  mat, 
and  whilst  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy, 
supports  himself  with  the  game  he  kills,  or  the  fish  he 
catches.  After  they  have  entered  the  enemy's  country,  no 
people  can  be  more  cautious  and  circumspect;  fires  are  no 
longer  lighted,  no  more  shouting  is  heard,  nor  the  game 
any  longer  pursued.      They   are    not    even    permitted  to 
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BOOK    speak;  but  must  convey  whatever  they  have  to  impart  to 
xxxxi.  g^jjjj  other  by  signs    and    motions.      They  now    proceed 
"""'"'""  wholly  by  stratagem  and    ambuscade.      Having  discovered 
their  enemies,  they  send  to  reconnoitre  them  ;  and  a  council 
is  immediately  lield,  during  which  tlicy  speak  only  in  whis- 
pers, to  consider  of  the  inti^lligence  imparted  by  those  who 
were  sent  out.     The  attack   is   eenerallv  made  just  before 
day-break,  at  which  period  they  suppose   their  foes  to  be  in 
their  soundest   sleep.     Throughout  the   whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding  night  they  will  lie    flat    upon  their  faces,  without 
stirring;  and  make  their  approaches  in  the   same  posture, 
creeping  upon  their  hands  and    feet,    till  they  are  got  with- 
in bowshot  of  those  they  have  destined  to  destruction.     On 
a  signal  given  by  the  chief  warrior,  to  which  the  whole 
body  makes  answer  by  tlie  most  hideous  yells,  they  all  start 
up,  and  discharging  their  arrows  in  the  same  instant,  with- 
out giving  their  adversaries  time  to   recover  from  the  con- 
fusion into  which  they  are  thrown,   pour  in  upon  them  with 
their   war-clubs  or  tomahawks.      When  the  Indians  suc- 
ceed in  their  silent  approaches,  and  are  able  to  force  the 
camp  which   they  attack,   a   scene  of  horror,  that  exceeds 
description,    ensues.      The  savage  fierceness   of  the  con- 
querors, and    the  desperation  of  the  conquered,  who  well 
know  what  they  have  to  expect   should    they  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  assailants,  occasion  the  most  extraordinary 
exertions  on  both  sides.     Tlie  figure  of  the  combatants,  all 
besmeared  with  black  and  red  paint,  and  covered   with  the 
blood  of  tlie  slain,  their  horrid  yells,  and  ungovernable  fury, 
are  not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

When  they  have  overcome  an  enemy,  and  victory  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  the  conquerors  first  dispatch  all  such 
as  they  think  they  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  off  without 
great  trouble,  and  then  endeavour  to  take  as  many  prison- 
ers as  possible;  after  this  they  return  to  scalp  those  who 
are  either  dead  or  too  much  wounded  to  be  takeji  w ith 
them.  Having  completed  their  purposes,  and  made  as 
much  havock  as  possible,  they  immediately  retire  towards 
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their  own  country  with  the  spoil  they  have  acquired,  for  book 
fear  of  heing  pursued.  The  prisoners  destined  to  death  i-xxxi. 
are  soon  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  is  generally 
in  the  centre  of  tlie  camp  or  village;  where,  being  stript, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  blackened,  the  skin  of  a 
crow  or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They  are  then 
bound  to  a  stake,  witli  faggots  heaped  around  them,  and 
obliged,  for  the  last  time,  to  sing  their  death  song.  The 
warriors,  for  such  it  is  only  who  commonly  suffer  this 
punishment,  now  recount  with  an  audible  voice  all  the 
brave  actions  they  have  performed,  and  pride  themselves 
in  the  number  of  enemies  they  have  killed.  In  this  re- 
liearsal  they  spare  not  even  their  tormentors,  but  strive, 
by  every  provoking  tale  they  can  invent,  to  irritate  and  in- 
sult them.  Sometimes  this  has  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
sufferers  are  dispatched  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been.  There  are  many  other  methods  which  the  In- 
dians make  use  of  to  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  but  these 
are  only  occasional ;  that  of  burning  is  most  generally  used. 
If  any  men  are  spared,  they  are  commonly  given  to  the 
widows  that  have  lost  their  husbands  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  should  there  be  any  such,  to  whom,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  prove  agreeable,  they  are  soon  married.  But  should 
the  dame  be  otlierwise  engaged,  the  life  of  him  who  falls 
to  her  lot  is  in  great  danger ;  especially  if  she  fancies  that 
her  late  husband  wants  a  slave  in  the  country  of  spirits  to 
which  he  is  gone.  The  women  are  usually  distributed  to 
the  men,  from  whom  they  do  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a 
favourable  reception.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taken  into 
the  families  of  such  as  have  need  of  them,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  slaves;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  they  are 
sold  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  European  traders  that  come 
among  them.* 

The  Indians  are  extremely  circumspect  and  deliberate  Manners, 
in  every  word  and  action ;  there   is  nothing  that  hurries 
Ihein  into  any  intemperate  warmth,  but  that  inveteracy  to 

*  Carver's  Travels,  chap.  IX. 
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BOOK  their  enemies,  which  is  rooted  in  every  Indian  heart,  and 
jiXXXi.  never  can  be  eradicated.  In  all  other  instances  they  arc 
■  cool,  and  remarkably  cautious,  taking  care  not  to  betray, 

on  any  account  whate\er,  their  emotions.  If  an  Indian 
has  discovered  that  a  friend  is  in  danger  of  being  inter- 
cepted and  cut  off,  by  one  to  whom  he  has  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious,  he  does  not  inform  him  in  plain  and  expli- 
cit terms  of  the  danger  he  runs  by  pursuing  the  tract  near 
which  his  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  him,  but  he  first  coolly 
asks  him  which  way  he  is  going  that  day ;  and  having  re- 
ceived his  answer,  with  the  same  indifference  tells  him, 
that  he  has  been  informed  that  a  dog  lies  near  the  spot, 
which  might  probably  do  him  a  mischief.  This  hint  proves 
sufficient;  and  his  friend  avoids  the  danger  with  as  much 
caution  as  if  every  design  and  motion  of  his  enemy  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him.  This  apathy  often  shows  itself 
on  occasions  that  would  call  forth  all  the  fervour  of  a  sus- 
ceptible heart.  If  an  Indian  has  been  absent  from  his 
family  and  friends  many  months,  either  on  a  war  or  hunt- 
ing party,  when  his  wife  or  children  meet  him  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  habitation,  instead  of  the  affectionate  sen- 
sations that  would  naturally  arise  in  the  breast  of  more 
refined  beings,  and  be  productive  of  mutual  congratula- 
tions, he  continues  his  course  without  paying  the  least  at- 
tention to  those  who  surround  him,  till  he  arrives  at  his 
home.  He  there  sits  down,  and,  with  the  same  unconcern 
as  if  he  had  not  been  absent  a  day,  smokes  his  pipe;  those 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  have  followed  him,  do  the  same ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  several  liours  before  he  relates  to  them 
the  incidents  which  have  befallen  him  during  his  absence, 
though  perhaps  he  has  left  a  father,  brother,  or  son,  on  the 
field,  whose  loss  he  ought  to  have  lamented,  or  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  undertaking  that  called  him  from  his 
home.  If  you  tell  an  Indian  that  his  children  have  great- 
ly signalized  themselves  against  an  enemy,  have  taken 
many  scalps,  and  brought  home  many  prisoners,  he  does 
Jiot  appear  to  feel  any  extraordinary  pleasure  on  the  oc- 
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casion  ;  his  answer  generally  is,  "  it  is  well,'*  and  lie  makes    book 
very  little  further  inquiry  about  it.     On  the  contrary,  if  i-xxxi. 
you  inform  him  that  his  children  are  slain  or  taken  prison- 
ers,  he  makes  no  complaints  ;  he  only  replies,  "  It  does  not 
signify,'*  and  probably,  for  some  time  at  least,  asks  not 
how  it  happened.* 

We   mentioned  before,   (page   151,)  that  the  number  of  Numbers. 
Indians  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  was  esti- 
mated at  457,000.     The  following  statement,  however,  is 
rather  more  recent,  and  is  also  obtained  from  Dr.  Morse.f 

In  New  England        -------  2247 

New  York         .-- 5184 

Ohio 2407 

Michigan  and  North-west  Territories        -        .        -  28,380 

Illinois  and  Indiana  -------  17,006 

Southern  States  east  of  Mississippi    .        -        -        -  65,122 

West  of  Mississippi  and  North  of  Missouri         -        -  33,1.W 

Between  Missouri  and  Red  River              -        _        -  101,070 

Between  Red  Kiver  and  Rio  del  Norte     -        -        -  45,370 

West  of  Rocky  Mountains         -----  171,200 

470,000 

The  proportion  which  the  warriors  bear  to  the  whole 
population  varies,  but  is  on  an  average  one  to  five.  "  Ju 
Indian  countries  where  fish  constitutes  an  article  of  food, 
the  number  in  each  family  is  about  sixj  in  other  parts, 
w  here  this  article  is  wanting,  it  is  about  five." 

As  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  in  the 
"we'^tern  territories,  while  the  acquisition  of  fire-arms  has 
perhaps  rather  increased  their  resources  for  subsistence,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pboriginal  population  is 
nearly  as  dense  in  these  countries  as  it  was  in  the  whole  of 
North  America  before  ihe  English  settlements  commenc- 
ed.    Hence  it  is  probable  that  when  the  Indians  were  lords 

*  Carver's  Travels,  chap.  III. 

■^   Hodj^soivs  Letters  from  North  America,  vol.  II,  p.  394, 
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BOOK  of  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  their  number  in  the  two 
ixxxi.  millions  of  square  miles,  now  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
"~~~~~  did  not  exceed  one  million  of  souls,  or  was  scarcely  great- 
er than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  small  states  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  which  oc- 
cupy only  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  the  sur- 
face. Even  admitting  that  the  use  of  spirits  has  deterior- 
ated their  itabits,  and  thinned  their  numbers,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Indian  population  was  ever  more  than 
twice  as  dense  as  at  present,  or  that  it  exceeded  one  person 
for  each  square  mile  of  surface.  Now,  in  highly  civilized 
countries  like  France  and  England,  the  population  is  at 
the  rate  of  150  or  200  persons  to  the  square  mile.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  therefore,  that  the  same  extent  of  land 
from  which  one  Indian  family  derives  a  precarious  and 
wretched  subsistence,  would  support  150  families  of  civil- 
ized men  in  plenty  and  comfort.  But  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes  raise  melons,  beans,  and  maize ;  and  were  we  to  take 
the  case  of  a  people  who  lived  entirely  by  hunting,  the 
disproportion  would  be  still  greater.  If  God  created  the 
earth  for  the  sustenance  of  mankind,  this  single  considera- 
tion decides  the  question  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  wiiich  they  roam  over,  but  do  not  in  any 
reasonable  sense  occupy. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Vnittd  States  continued. — Manufactures,  Commerce,  Govern- 
ment, Religion,  Manners,  and  Literature. 

The  cheapness  of  lan(l,  and   the  great  profits  which  farm-    book 
ing  affords,  check  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  United  I'XXXii. 
States.     Linen,  woollen,   and    cotton  articles  for  domestic"!      '     " 

„     .       ,      „  ,  ,  Manufac- 

use,  however,  are  made  very  generally  in  the  larmers'  houses,  tures. 
and  fabrics  of  a  finer  kind,  including  fancy  and  ornamental 
articles,  are  now  manufactured  in  extensive  works  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. Cabinet  ware,  and  the  coarser  species  of  iron 
work,  are  made  in  high  perfection ;  and  in  ship-building, 
the  construction  of  wooden  bridges,  and  mill  machinery,  the 
Americans  arc  probably  superior  to  any  nation  in  Europe. 
If  not  the  actual  inventors  of  steam  navigation,  they  have 
the  credit  of  giving  the  practical  use  of  the  invention  to  the 
world.  According  to  the  official  returns  in  1810,  the  whole 
value  of  the  manufactures  that  year  was  127,694,602  dol- 
lars, but  allowing  for  articles  omitted  or  under  estimated, 
the  true  amount  was  computed  to  be  172,700,000  dollars. 
Supposing  the  growth  of  manufactures  to  have  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  population,  the  amount,  in  1823,  would  be  about 
240,000,000  of  dollars,  (£52,000,000  sterling.) 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  second  in  extent  Commeicei 
only  to  that  of  Britain,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
state  with  an  equal  population.  The  principal  articles  of 
domestic  growtli  or  manufacture  exported,  are  cotton,  tobac- 
co, wheat,  and  flour,  lumber  and  naval  stores,  ashes,  fish, 
beef,  rice,  and  flax  seed.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
woollens,  cottons,  linens,  silks,  iron  ware,  coffee,  sugar, 
spirits,  wines.  The  States  that  have  the  greatest  quantity 
of  shipping  arc  New  York,  Massachusetts,   Maine,  Mary- 
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BOOK  land,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Lxxxii.  tonnage  belonging  to  the   northern  States   is  employed  in 

*~"~~~"  carrying  away  the  produce  of  the  southern,  which  have  com- 
paratively a  small  number  of  ships  and  mariners,  though  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  raised  in  these  States  furnish  fully  one- 
half  of  the  exports  of  the  Union.  The  vast  number  of  na- 
vigable rivers  in  the  United  States,  afford  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities for  communication  by  water ;  and  hence  their  inter- 
nal commerce,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  is  still 
greater  than  their  foreign  trade.  Ti)e  admirable  invention 
of  steam  boats  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  North 
America  in  quickening  and  improving  river  navigation. 

Canjtis.  The  Americans  have  made  great  and  spirited  exertions 

to  improve  their  inland  water  communication  by  the  con- 
struction of  canals.  Besides  the  Middlesex  canal,  in 
Massachusetts,  thirty-one  miles  long,  the  lake  Chaniplain, 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  Santee  and  Cooper  river  canals, 
each  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  several  of  smaller  extent, 
a  canal  has  been  formed  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  lake 
Erie.  It  is  four  feet  deep,  forty  feet  wide  at  top,  and 
twenty-eight  at  bottom ;  it  has  eighty-one  locks,  and  an 
aggregate  rise  and  fall  of  654  feet ;  it  is  362  miles  long,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  This 
great  work  is  to  be  completed  in  1824, (a)  and  has  been  exe- 
cuted entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  single  state  of  New  York, 
and  within  the  short  period  of  seven  years.* 

Banks.  Banks  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  United  States ;  but 

the  system  of  banking  is  bad.  Of  400  of  these  establish- 
ments which  existed  in  1818,  a  great  proportion  had  little 
or  no  real  capital ;  and  were  merely  a  sort  of  gambling 
speculations,  got  up  by  knots  of  adventurers,  and  supported 
for  a  time  by  local  influence  or  aitifice,  but  ultimately  fall- 
ing down,  and  spreading  distress  and  ruin  among  the  in- 
dustrious classes.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  these  banks  stop- 
ped payment  in  the  four  years  ending  1820,  and  the  circu- 
lating medium  which,  in  1815,  was  estimated  at  110  mil- 

(«)  [It  was  completed  in  1825,]— Am.  En.        *  Duncan's  Travels,  I.  324.     • 
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lions  of  dollars,  was  reduced  by  these  failures  to  forty-five  book 
millions  in  1819.  The  American  banks  generally  issue  ^^^^ii. 
notes  for  so  small  a  sum  as  one  dollar,  and  some  of  them 
for  fractional  parts  of  that  coin.  To  remedy  the  disorders 
arising  from  the  unsound  state  of  the  currency,  the  national 
bank  was  instituted  by  Congress  in  1816,  with  a  capital  of 
35,000,000  of  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  100  dollars 
each.  Some  peculiar  privileges  were  bestowed  on  this 
bank,  which  had  branches  established  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union ;  but  the  value  of  its  stock  has  fluctuated 
much  J  and  it  lias  neither  prospered  nor  supplied  an  efficient 
correction  to  the  evils  of  the  currency.* 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1792,  the  only  legal  M"'>ey 
tender  in  the  United  States  is  the  dollar  and  its  fractional 
parts.  The  dollar  weighs  416  grains;  and  four  dollars 
and  forty-four  cents  are  declared  equal  to  a  pound  sterling. 
The  national  silver  coins  consist  of  the  dollar,  half,  and 
quarter  dollar;  the  first  being  equal  to  100,  the  second  to 
fifty,  and  the  third  to  twenty-five  cents.  The  gold  coins  are, 
the  eagle,  equal  to  ten  dollars,  and  the  half  and  quarter 
eagle,  equal  respectively  to  five  and  two  and  a  half  dollars. 
The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  those  of  Britain  and  Portugal,  the  intrinsic  value  being 
at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  twenty-seven  grains.  The  foot, 
yard,  and  acre,  the  gallon,  pound  avoirdupois,  and  pound 
troy,  and  the  measures  and  v. eights  of  the  United  States 
universally,  with  some  trifling  local  exceptions,  are  the 
same  vvith  those  of  England.} 

The  governments  of  the  United  States,  local  and  general.  Govern- 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  old  colonial  charters,  which  were  '"^"'* 
founded  on  the  constitutional  law  of  England.  The  princi- 
ples, therefore,  of  those  harmonious  and  beautiful  republican 
institutions  of  which  America  is  justly  proud,  are  the  pat- 
rimonial gift  of  England;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
wisdom  of  American  statesmen,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the 

*  Flint's  Letters,   No.  XVI.  and  XVII.  Carey's  Political  Economy,  p.  271, 
425.  Warden,  III.  442. 

*  Warden,  III.  439. 
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BOOK  people,  have  developed  these  principles  more  fully,  raised 
liXxxii.  those  institutions  to  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unexam- 
"  pled,    and   realised   a  system   of  polity  more   economical, 

orderly,  and  rational,  and  more  conducive  to  human  im- 
provement, to  national  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  any 
that  has  yet  existed  in  the  world.  It  affords  indeed  an  en- 
couraging view  of  the  future  fortunes  of  mankind,  to  observe 
how  much  more  surely  men  are  conducted  to  sound  conclu- 
sions on  all  questions  of  practical  importance,  by  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  instinct  of  self-interest 
operating  in  society  at  large,  than  by  the  speculations  of  the 
philosopher.  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Harrington,  and 
Hume,  have  all  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  framing  the  plan 
of  a  perfect  commonwealth,  in  which  the  fullest  measure  of 
liberty  sliould  be  conjoined  with  order,  justice,  good  govern- 
ment, and  pure  morality  in  private  life.  But  what  they 
looked  upon  almost  as  an  ideal  good,  rather  to  be  desired 
than  hoped  for,  and  what  they  merely  endeavoured  to  ap- 
proacii  to,  by  an  apparatus  the  most  refined  and  complicat- 
ed, by  institutions  calculated  to  force  nature,  and  by  im- 
practicable schemes  of  moral  discipline,  has  been  realised 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  their  hopes,  by  mechanism  infinitely 
more  simple  and  natural  tlian  what  they  proposed,  and  in- 
finitely more  certain  and  constant  in  its  operation. 

Tlie  legislative  power  in  the  United  States  is  separated 
into  two  branches,  and  the  government  is  therefore  two-fold. 
To  the  state  governments  is  committed  that  branch  which 
relates  to  the  regulation  of  internal  concerns.  These  bodies 
make  and  alter  the  laws  which  regard  property  and  private 
rights,  regulate  the  police,  appoint  the  judges  and  civil  offi- 
cers, impose  taxes  for  state  purposes,  and  exercise  all  other 
rights  and  powers  not  vested  in  the  federal  government  by 
positive  enactment.  To  the  federal  government  belongs  the 
power  of  making  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations,  raising 
and  supporting  an  army  and  navy,  fixing  the  organization 
of  the  militia,  imposing  taxes  for  the  common  defence  or  be- 
nefit of  the  union,  borrowing  money,  coining  money,  and  fix- 
ing the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  establishing  post 
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oltices  and  post  roads,  granting  patents  for  inventions,  and  book 
exclusive  copyrights  to  authors,  regulating  commerce  with  I'Xxxii. 
foreign  nations,  establishing  uniform  bankrupt  laws,  and  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  lastly,  the  federal  tribu- 
nals judge  of  felonies  and  piracies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  of  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  questions 
between  the  citizens  of  different  states.  It  is  remarkable 
that  though  the  powers  of  the  federal  and  local  governments 
necessarily  interfere  in  some  points,  it  is  very  rare  that  any 
contest  or  collision  has  arisen  out  of  this  circumstance.  The 
foundation  of  this  harmony  obviously  is,  that  both  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  are  merely  the  organs  of  the  same 
universal  interest — that  of  the  people,  and  have  no  indepen- 
dent existence.  Were  the  power  in  both  cases  in  the  hands 
of  oligarchies,  who  held  it  in  despite  of  the  people,  and 
for  their  private  emolument,  there  would  be  quarrels  and 
contests  in  abundance. 
The  old  division  of  governments  into  monarchies,  aristoc-  '^y"^  '^""'^ 

P         1    1    •     °f  govern- 

racies,  and  democracies,  though  not  altogether  unfounded,  is  ment. 
of  very  little  use,  and  should  be  laid  aside.  The  radical 
distinction  among  governments,  is  between  those  which  arc 
conducted  by  men  who  derive  their  power  from  the  people, 
and  are  responsible  to  them  ;  and  those  which  are  conducted 
by  juntos,  less  or  more  numerous,  over  whom  the  people 
have  no  direct  control.  Whether  the  power  in  the  latter 
case  is  exercised  by  the  king  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  as 
in  Prussia,  or  by  a  club  of  nobles,  as  formerly  in  Venice,  or 
by  a  king  and  packed  chambers,  as  in  France,  may  make 
some  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  administration,  but  will 
make  none  in  the  essential  character  of  the  government. 
The  former  deserve  the  name  of  national  governments;  the 
latter,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  oligarchical. 
If  we  judge  of  the  American  system  of  government  accord- 
ing to  tiie  principles  of  tliis  classification,  we  shall  perceive 
tliat  it  is  purely  a  national  government,  and  stands  totally 
distinct  from  every  other  which  has  hitherto  existed. 

In  the  old  governments  of  continental  Europe,  the  king,  The  Euro- 
whose  authority  is  self-existent,  and  who,  according  to  the^^"" 
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BOOK  usual  mode  of  speaking,  is  responsible  to  God  alone  for  his 
Lxxxii.  actions,  is  the  sole  fountain  of  power.  From  him  judges, 
military  officers,  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  of  youth, 
magistrates,  and  police  officers  of  all  classes,  down  to  tlic 
petty  constable,  derive  their  authority,  and  to  him  alone 
they  are  accountable  for  their  conduct.  The  people  confer 
no  office,  and  exercise  no  power,  but  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual pupillage  and  dependence. 

In  tlie  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  sovereignty 
resides  not  figuratively,  but  really,  in  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. From  them  all  power  emanates,  and  to  them  the 
highest  functionary  as  well  as  the  lowest  feels  that  he  is 
amenable  for  his  acts.  The  humblest  individual  assists  by 
delegation  in  forming  the  laws  under  which  he  lives,  dis- 
poses by  his  vote  of  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  and 
may  obtain  it  himself  if  he  can  gain  tlje  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  people  at  large  are  daily  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  functions,  and  every  one  who  holds  a 
place  of  trust,  derives  his  authority  either  directly  from 
popular  suffrage,  or  from  persons  who  owe  their  power  to 
the  people's  choice,  and  are  responsible  to  them  for  the  use 
they  make  of  it.  Something  approaching  to  this,  in  a 
distant  degree,  may  be  found  in  the  British  constitution ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  American  government  is 
the  first  which  has  ever  been  fairly  bottomed  on  the  broad 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

In  the  earlier  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states,  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  confined  to  persons  possessing  free- 
holds, or  some  small  property ;  but  experience  seems  to  have 
decided  in  favour  of  a  broader  principle.  In  the  new  states 
the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  described  as  universal,  being 
extended  to  all  who  pay  taxes  (slaves  (a)  excepted ;)  and  in 
the  amended  constitutions  of  most  of  the  old  states  the  same 
rule  has  been  adopted.  The  mode  of  voting  at  elections  is 
generally  by  ballot. 
President.       The  Federal  government  of  the  United  States  consists  of 


(a)  [Free  people  of  colour  are  cKceptetl  in  a  majority  of  the  states.]— AM.  E», 
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a  President,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  TIjc  book 
President  is  chosen  for  four  years,  by  delegates  elected  for  i-^xxit. 
this  purpose  by  the  people,  and  equal  in  number  for  each  " 
state,  to  the  members  [senators  and  representatives]  it  sends 
to  Conscress.  The  Vice-President  is  elected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  period ;  but  both  are  generally  re- 
elected for  four  years  more,  and  so  serve  eight  years.(rt)  The 
President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
of  the  militia  when  in  active  service.  He  grants  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment.  With  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  he  makes  treaties,  nominates  ambassadors, 
consuls,  judges ;  and  he  appoints  several  other  officers  by 
his  own  authority.  He  must  he  a  native  born  citizen,  not 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  receives  a  salary  of 
25,000  dollars,  {£5,500)  per  annum. 

The  Senate  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  namely,  two  Senate. 
for  each  state,  who  are  chosen  not  by  the  people^  but  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and  hold  their  office  for 
six  years,  one  third  of  the  members  being  removed  (6)  every 
two  years.  A  senator  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  now  of  212  mem- House  of 
bers,  (1824)  who  are  chosen  for  two  years,  by  the  persons  ^^^P'^g^"" 
who  elect  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, that  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  by  the  mass  of  the 
adult  population.  The  Representatives  are  distributed 
among  the  states,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants,  excluding  the  Indians  and  two-fifths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  colour.  Even  free  persons  of  colour,  however,  have 
no  vote,  except  in  one  or  two  states.(c)  A  Representative  must 

(a)  [Of  the  five  persons  who  have  held  the  office  of  president,  previous  to  the 
present  incumbent,  four  have  been  re-elected,  and  have  served  eight  years  ;  but 
of  the  sis  vice-presidents,  only  three  have  been  re-elected.] — Am.  En. 

(6)  [As  the  senators  are  re-eligible,  it  would  be  a  more  correct  statement  'r- 
say  that  one  third  of  them  are  elected  every  two  years. 1 — Am.  Kp, 

(c)  [This  is  incorrect.    See page.\8\.1 — Am.  Fp. 
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BOOK  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for 
xxxxii.  whicli  he  is  chosen,  and  he  must  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  seven  years.  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives receive  an  allowance  of  eight  dollars  per  day  for  the 
time  they  attend  the  Session  of  Congress,  and  eight  dollars 
of  travelling  charges,  for  every  twenty  miles  they  have  to 
travel  in  going  and  returning.  Members  o(  Congress  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  but  no  religious  test  is 
required  from  them  or  any  person  holding  office  under  the 
Federal  government.  Senators,  and  Representatives  vacate 
their  places  if  they  accept  of  an  office  under  government, 
and  are  not  re-eligible  while  they  hold  it. 
Forms  and  The  forms  of  busincss  in  Congress  are  chiefly  borrowed 
tkm^of '"  ^^^"^  those  of  the  British  parliament.  Bills  are  read  three 
Congress,  timcs,  and  in  a  certain  stage  sent  to  committees ;  but  what 
is  deemed  an  improvement,  eight  (a)  standing  committees  for 
commerce,  finance,  foreign  affairs,  &c.  are  appointed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
session.  All  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  regulation  which  had  its  birth  in  circum- 
stances which  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  may  now  be 
pronounced  ridiculous,  even  in  England.  A  bill,  after  hav- 
ing passed  both  Houses,  is  submitted  to  the  President.  If 
he  sign  it,  it  has  the  force  of  law  forthwith.  If  he  disap- 
prove of  it,  he  returns  it  to  the  House  in  which  it  originat- 
ed, with  his  objections  for  reconsideration  ;  and  after  being 
reconsidered,  if  it  pass  both  Houses  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  it  becomes  a  law  |  otherwise  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
This  qualified  veto  has  been  sometimes  exercised,  and  is 
probably  of  more  real  value,  than  an  absolute  refo,  like  that 
of  the  King  of  Britain,  which  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
From  causes  not  difficult  to  trace,  lawyers  predominate  in 
Congress  far  beyond    their  just  proportion   to  the  other 

(a)  [The  number  of  standing  Committees  is  not  limited  to  eight.  In  the  pre- 
sent Congress  (the  nineteenth)  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  session,  twenty- 
six  standing  committees  were  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
fRventeen  by  the  Senate.! — Am.  Rn. 
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classes  of  the  populatien.    To  persons  of  this  profession,    book 
especially  those  of  short  standing,  both  the  pay  and  the  honour  I'^xxil. 
of  serving  in  Congress,  are  objects  of  some  importance ; 
and  in  a  country  wliere  all  are  busy,  such  lawyers  can  ab- 
sent themselves  from  their  usual  residence,  witli  less  incon- 
venience, than  merchants  or  farmers.     It  is  besides  natural 
that  the  people  should  commit  the  charge  of  their  public 
interests  in  preference  to  those  persons  who  make  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  country  their  study,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  by  their  habits  to  as- 
sert the  claims   of  those  who  employ  them.     To  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  class  of  persons,  and  to  other  circum- 
stances in  the  composition  of  Congress,  we  must  also  as- 
cribe it,  that   the   discussions   on  an  interesting  question, 
instead  of  being  closed  at  a  sin;i,le  sitting,  as  in  the  British 
parliament,  are  sometimes  protracted  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
First,  a  person  really  responsible  to  his  constituents,  and 
receiving  their  pay,  naturally  considers   himself   in  some 
measure  as  their  agent  or  procurator,  sent  to  Congress  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  conduct  their  business.    Such 
a  person  gives  closer  attendance,  and  makes  more  regular 
exertions,  than  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,  who  serves  ^for 
honour,  is  responsible  to  nobody,  and  has  no  other  stimulus 
to  act  than  a  vague  feeling  of  public  duty.     Speeches  for 
show,  in  acquittal  as  it  were  of  the  debt  due  to  their  consti- 
tuents, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the  hinderance  of  busi- 
ness, will  occasionally  be  made  by  representatives  of  the 
former  description,     tn  the  second  place,  though  Congress 
is  not  a  stranger  to  party  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  the  mem- 
bers are  not  so  regularly  enlisted  into  two  adverse  factions 
as  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  tl>at  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  the  decision  is  more  governed  by  argument  and 
public  feeling,   and  less  by  party    connexion.     Debating, 
therefore,  partakes  less  of  the  nature  of  dialectical  parade, 
and  more  of  that  of  a  real  contest,  in  which  victory  may  be 
presumed  to  rest  with  those  who  have  the  most  imposing 
show  of  reason  on  their  side.     To  this  we  must  add,  that 
though  the  House  of  Representatives   is  comparatively  a 
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BOOK    small  body,  the  usual  attendance  is  fuller  than  in  the  House 

xxxxii.  Qf  Commons.     Forty  members  (out  of  658)  constitute  a 

—-"-—^  q^iorum  for  conducting  business  in  the  latter,  and  107  (out 

of  212)  in  the  former.     The  composition  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  in  1822  was  as  follows: — 

Lawyers        .  ,  97  Manufacturers  .  3 

Farmers         .  .  54  Printers  .  .  2 

Physicians     .  .  15  Clergymen  .  .  3 

Merchalits  .  13  

187* 

New  elections  produce  a  change  of  members  much  more 
frequently  than  in  the  House  of  Commons,  At  the  general 
election  in  1821  the  number  of  new  members  was  ninety-two, 
but  this  was  considered  rather  a  greater  change  than  usual. 

The  scale  of  pay  for  public  officers  in  the  United  States 
is  remarkably,  perhaps  injudiciously,  moderate,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


President  ..... 

A'ice-President        ..... 

Secretary  of  State  .... 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Comptroller  ..... 

Auditor       .  .  .... 

Treasurer  .  .  .        ■    . 

Secretary  of  War  .... 

Secretary  of  the  Navy        .... 

The  three  Commissioners  of  Navy  Board,  each 
Postmaster-General  .... 

Secretary  of  the  Senate      .... 

.Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Coiut 

Six  Associate  Justices,  each 

Attorney  General  .... 

Ambassadors  to  England,  France,  Piussia,  &c.  seven  in  ni 
ber,  each  ..... 

Secretaries  of  Legation,  each 

Consuls  in  London,  Paris,  &c,  , 

The  federal  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  which 
sits  at  Washington,  and  a  district  court  in  each  (ft)  state,  in 

*  Niles'  Register  for  22d  June,  1822.  187  was  then  the  full  number  of 
members. 

t  Warden,  chap.  XL, 

(a)  [The  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  form  each  two  dis- 
tricts, with  two  district  courts  J — Aai.  En. 
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which  one  judge  sits.     In  the  supreme  court  there  is  a  chief    book 
judge  and  six  associate  judges,  who  hold  their  office  during  ^^xxxii* 
good  hehaviour.     This  court  has  or%inaf  jurisdiction  in  all  — — — — " 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  state  is  a  party.     It  has  appellate    jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Federal  constitution,  in  all  admiralty  cases, 
in  controversies  between  two  states,  or  two  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states,  and  between  a    state,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states  or  subjects.     The  supreme  court,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the   constitution,   exercises  a  power  not 
enjoyed  by  the  inferior  courts.     It  has  refused  to  give  effect 
to,  and  by  this  means  has  virtually  annulled  several  acts  of 
the  state  legislatures,  and  even   of  Congress   itself,  on  the 
ground  that  these  acts,  by  *'  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts," violated  a  rule  made  binding  by  the  constitution  on 
the  legislative  bodies.*     The  Federal  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  executive,  with  the  approbation  of  the   Senate.     In 
this  and  the  other  Federal  courts,  jurors  and  witnesses   are 
allowed  li  dollars   a-day,   and  five   cents  per  mile  of  tra- 
velling charges.      The  basis  of  the  system   of  law   in  the 
United  States  is  the  common  law  of  England,  modified  by 
acts  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  which  constitute 
the  written  law;  and  the  works  not  only  of  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  but  of  the  most  recent  English  writers,    and  even  the 
latest  Term  Reports,  are  familiarly  cited  in  the  courts. 

The  state  governments  are  extremely  similar  to  that  of  State  gn- 
the  Federal  body  in  their  composition.  The  legislature '''™"'"^'° 
consists  always  of  two  branches,  both  of  which  are  returned 
by  the  same  electors ;  and  these  electors  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise the  whole  adult  white  population,  the  usual  qualifica- 
tions being  citizenship,  with  one  or  two  years  residence,  and 
payment  of  taxes.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  follow- 
ing : — In  Vermont  the  legislature  consists  of  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives only  ;  in  Nortli  Carolina  representatives  are 
chosen  by  the  whole  resident  free  citizens,  but  senators  only 
by  freeholders;  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Virginia,  the  right  of 
suffrage  for  both  Houses  is  limited  to  persons  holding  a  small 

*  North  American  Review  for  Jan.  1820.  Fed.  Constinuion.  Art.  T.  Sect.  TO, 
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BOOK    amount  of  landed  property ;  in  Maryland  the  Senators  arc 
xxxxii.  chosen  by  delegates  named  for  the  purpose  by  the  people. 
"  In  all  the  States  the  period  for  which  the  Representatives 

Represen-  •       .^i  ,  rr,,        . 

tatives.  serve  is  either  one  or  two  years.  The  elections  are  biennial 
in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  annual  in  the  other  nineteen  states.  Down  to 
1818  the  elections  were  semi-annual  in  Connecticut. 

Senators.  The  shortest  period  for  which  the  Senators  serve  in  any 
state  is  one  year,  and  the  longest  ^tp.  In  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Senators  hold  their  office 
for  one  year  only ;  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee  for  two  years;  in 
Delaware,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Indiana,  for  f/?ree  years; 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  for  four  years ;  and 
in  Maryland  for  Jive  years.  Except  in  Maryland,  when 
the  senate  of  any  state  serves  for  more  than  one  year,  it  is 
renewed  by  parts  or  divisions,  one-third  of  the  members  go- 
ing out  annually  when  they  serve  for  three  years,  and  one- 
fourth  when  they  serve  for  four.  In  some  cases,  however, 
when  the  senators  serve  for  four  years,  the  renewal  is  by 
halves  every  two  years. 

No  government,  however  perfect  when  first  established, 

^can  continue  good,  unless  its  mechanism  is  such  that  it  can 

adapt  itself  to  the  changes  whicli  take  place  in  society.     A 

scheme  of  legislation  absolutely  fixed,  although  it  were  the 

work  of  angels,  would  come  in  time  to  have  the  vices  of  a 

Amending  despotism.     Hence,  in  all  the  new,  and  in  most  of  the  older 

tions.'  '  state  constitutions,  and  in  the  federal  constitutions  also,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  adopting  amendments.  In  some  of  the 
states,  alterations  in  the  constitution  may  be  made  by  the 
votes  of  two  successive  legislatures,  and  as  the  representa- 
tives in  these  states  are  elected  annually,  this  does  substanti- 
ally involve  an  appeal  to  the  people.  But  the  general  rule 
is,  that  no  change  can  be  introduced  without  an  express  re- 
ference to  the  opinions  of  the  people,  who  either  decide  upon 
the  amendment  proposed  in  tlieir  district  meetings,  or  elect 
delegates  for  the  special  purpose,  who  meet  in  convention, 
and  decide  for  them.    This  admirable  contrivance  keeps 
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the  public  institutions  in  harmony  with  the  state  of  know-    Book 
ledge  and  opinion,  checks  tlie  growth  of  abuses,  prevents  i-xxxir. 
the  State  governments  from  degenerating  into  oligarchies,  ' 

and  destroys  the  seeds  of  convulsion  and  revolution,  by  af- 
fording an  easy  process  for  effecting  those  necessary  changes 
which,  in  other  countries,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  vio-- 
lence.     Nor  has  this  arrangement  given  birth  to  a  restless 
spirit  of  innovation.     Alterations  have  neither  been  numer- 
ous nor  rashly  gone  about ;  and  in  all  the  states  the  people 
have  shown  themselves  disposed  rather  to  bear  with  small 
inconveniences  than  to  hazard  changes  of  doubtful  advan- 
tage.    New  states,  however,  are  added  to  the  republic  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  the  forming  of  new,  and  amending  of 
old  constitutions,  experiments  are  constantly  making  in  the 
theory  of  government.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  these  are  conducted  with  perfect  fairness,  and  on 
rational  principles ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  attend  to  the  com- 
position of  the  more  recent,  and  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  older  systems  of  legislation,  we  shall  ascertain  what  are 
those  principles  in  favour  of  which  experience  seems  to  have 
decided  in  the  United  States.     These  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.     1.  There  is  evidently  a  disposition  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  abolish  all  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
suffrage,  to  render  it  virtually  universal,  and  to  adopt  the 
method  of  voting  by  ballot.     2.  In  the  composition  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  a  preference  is  shown  for  an- 
nual elections.     3.  A  longer  term  of  service  is  preferred  for 
the  senate ;  and  four  years  seem  to  be  considered  the  most 
suitable  period.     4.  With  this  longer  period  is  conjoined  the 
method  of  partial  renewal,  which  deserves  to  be  considered 
a  material  improvement  in  legislation.     In  the  Federal  go- 
vernment, which  requires  greater  stability  of  character  and 
purpose,  a  duration  of  two  years  has  been  judiciously  as- 
signed to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six  years  to  the 
Senate.     5.  In  the  old  States,  the  governor  is  elected  gene- 
rally for  one  year;  in  the  new,  for  three  or  four  years ;  and 
in  all  the  States  by  the  people,  except  in  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  where  he  is 
chosen  by  the  legislature.    He  generally  possesses  the  pow 
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BOOK  er  of  granting  reprieves  and  pardons,  the  patronage  of  many 
lixxxii.  pn[jijc  oiRces,  and  a  qualified  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  le- 
gislature.  In  exercising  some  of  his  functions,  however,  he 
must  have  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  whicli  atts  as  his 
standing  council ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  old  States,  a  special 
council,  distinct  from  the  senate,  is  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  ought  to  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the  two  bodies 
denominated  the  Senate,  and  the  Assembly  or  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, that  as  they  are  both  returned  by  the  same 
electors,  they  represent  one  and  the  same  interest,  that  of 
the  people.  The  use  of  the  second  body  is  merely  to  insure 
greater  deliberation  in  the  public  acts  and  resolves.  There 
is  no  opposition  of  interest  between  the  two;  nor  is  the  one 
essentially  more  aristocratic  than  the  other.  The  laugha- 
ble quackery  of  a  legislative  balance  between  aristocracy 
and  democracy  is  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

In  seven  States  out  of  the  tvsenty-four,  the  senate  can 
originate  money  bills;  in  the  others,  the  rule  of  the  British 
Parliament  is  servilely  copied,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
reason.  In  Virginia  all  bills  whatever  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  right  of  impeachment 
is  generally  lodged  in  the  latter  body,  and  the  power  of 
judging  the  accused  in  the  senate.  But  in  some  States  the 
rule  is,  that  liigh  public  officers  impeached  of  crimes  shall  be 
tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.  Massachusetts  gives  the  titles 
of  his  EocceUency  and  his  Honour  to  the  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  State ;  but  none  of  the  other  States 
sanction  or  bestow  any  titles,  (a)     In  Pennsylvania,  Missis- 

(a)  [The  titles  o{  his  Excellency  and  his  Honour  are  piescribed  by  the  coti- 
stitulion  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  no  titles  are  sanctionetl  or  bestowed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  any  of  the  other  states  :  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  practice  of  bestowing 
the  title  of  his  Excellency  upon  the  governor,  obtains  generally  in  the  other 
states,  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  custom  also  of  bestowing  the  title  o{  the 
Honourable  upon  those  who  hold  iii^h  ofBccs,  prevails,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  United  States;  and  in  many  of  the  stales,  the  title  is  continued  after  the 
individuals  have  gone  out  ot  office.  This  practice,  which  is  objected  to  by  some 
as  anti-republican,  obtains  less  in  the  southern  States,  or  a  part  of  them  at 
least,  thati  in  the  northf  rn  and  eastern  states.  But  with  the  exception  just 
mentioned,  relating  to  Massachusetts,  no  title  is  sanctioned  or  bestowed,  in  the 
the  United  States  by  law,  upon  persons  in  public  stations,  except  the  names  of  the 
offices  which  they  fill.]— Am.  Ep. 
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sippi,  and  Tennessee,  a  belief  in  a  Deity,  and  in  a  f utuic state  book 
of  rewards  and  punisliments,  and  in  Massachusetts,  Mary-  I'Xxxii. 
land,  and  North  Carolina,  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion, 
is  required  as  a  qualification  for  office.  In  New  Jersey  no 
protestant  can  be  excluded.  In  the  other  States  no  religious 
test  is  required.  Clergymen  are  not  eligible  as  members  of 
the  legislature,  or  as  public  officers  of  any  description,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  States. 

In  eighteen  States,  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  hold  Ju^ge'- 
their  commissions  <•  during  good  behaviour,"*  subject  in  a 
few  cases  to  a  restriction  on  account  of  old  age;  and  in  all 
these  States,  they  are  either  simply  nominated  by  the  go- 
vernor, or  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  (or  senate) 
jointly,  or  elected  by  the  legislature.  They  are  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  legislature  in  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont ; 
elected  by  the  people  for  three  years  in  Georgia ;  and  ap- 
pointed for  seven  years  by  the  legislature  in  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio,  and  by  the  governor  in  Indiana.  Justices  of 
peace  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  governor,  sometimes 
elected  by  the  people,  and  generally  hold  their  offices  for 
three,  four,  or  seven  years.  Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  clio- 
sen  for  a  limited  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  county,  and 
constables  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  township.  In  the  mi- 
litia, which  comprises  all  the  males  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  the  captains  and  subalterns  are 
elected  by  the  companies;  the  field  offices  generally  by  the 
captains  and  subalterns,  the  brigadiers  and  major-generals 
sometimes  by  the  field  officers,  and  sometimes  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

Electioneering  contests  are  conducted  with  much  keenness  Elections. 
in  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the 
press.  The  voting,  which  is  almost  universally  by  ballot, 
is  concluded  in  one  day ;  and  those  mobs  and  tumults,  and 
scenes  of  beastly  debauchery,  which  often  disgrace  English 
elections,  are  there  almost  entirely  unknown.  When  the 
office  is  of  much  importance,  such  as  that  of  governor  of  a 

*  Judges  aiitl  other  persons  holding  offices  "  during  good  behaviour,"  are  re- 
movable therefrom  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature  ; 
but  in  geneial,  more  than  a  simple  )tiajority  is  required  to  pass  such  resolution- 
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BOOK  state,  it  is  usual  tor  the  leading  men  of  each  party  in  the  le- 
xxxxii.  gislature,  to  meet  privately  and  pass  a  resolution  in  favour 
——'——  of  one  of  the  candidates,  which  is  published  ;  and  the  per- 
son who  is  thus  recommended  rarely  fails  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  the  whole  party  out  of  doors,  and  to  carry  the  election  if 
that  party  is  the  most  numerous.  This  preparatory  meet- 
ing receives  the  cant  name  of  Caucus.  The  power  thus 
assumed  by  a  few  individuals  to  direct  the  public  choice,  or 
in  other  words,  to  decide  for  the  whole  population,  has  been 
strongly  censured  by  some  enlightened  men.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  abused ;  but  the  abuse  will  probably  supply  its 
own  corrective.  It  is  obviously  a  device  to  unite  the  votes 
of  a  party  in  favour  of  one  person  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
prevent  the  more  numerous  party  from  losing  the  advantage 
of  its  superiority  by  subdividing  its  force. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States,  which  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  philosopher. 
"Whether  such  a  system  would  bo  practicable  in  older  coun- 
tries, is  a  question  we  do  not  presume  to  discuss ;  but  its 
utility  in  America  is  beyond  dispute.  "  It  has  survived  the 
tender  period  of  infancy,  and  outlived  the  prophecies  of  its 
downfall.  By  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party,  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  fostered  into  maturity.  It  has  borne  the 
nation  triumphantly  through  a  period  of  domestic  difficulty 
and  external  danger;  it  has  been  found  serviceable  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  may  well  claim  from  the  nation  it  has  saved 
and  honoured,  the  votive  benediction  of  esto  perpetua."^' 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  American  Governraents,  see  the  Disquisition  sub- 
joined to  Hall's  Trayels  (1R18.)  The  Federalist,  a  collection  of  political  essays, 
often  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  Warden,  Vol.  III.  and  a  set  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  different  states,  also  often  reprinted.  That  which  we  have  used, 
was  printed  in  1820  and  1821.  The  American  governraeut,  considerina;  the 
novelty  of  its  plan,  has  attracted  less  attention  in  Europe,  than  might  iiave  been 
expected.  Its  spirit  and  character,  however,  have  been  described  by  one  gifted 
observer,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  so  noble  a  theme  ;  and  we  deem  no  apology 
necessary  for  inserting  the  following  extracts  from  the  splendid  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  January  1824,  as  given  in 
the  Scotsman  newspaper. 

"To  my  mind,  that  nation  has  already  done  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom — not  perhaps  so  mucli  by  the  conduct  of  her  people,  or  by 
the  acts  of  her  government,  as  by  her  mere  existence — in  peace,  respect,  and 
prosperity,  under  institution?  more  practicallv  popular,  and  a  cor.slitution  inor-^ 
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The  example  of  the  United  States  proves,  tliat  the  ex-     «ook 
pensiveness  of  a  government  is  no  test  of  its  efficiency  or  real  i^xxxii. 
excellence,   and   that  the  cheapest    political    system   may 

purely  democratic,  tliaii  has  ever  prevailed  among  civilized  men  from  the 
beginning  of  the  v.orld — thus  affording  a  splendid  illui-tiation,  and  irre- 
fragable pmof,  of  the  possibility  of  rpconciliiig  the  utmost  extent  of  freedom 
with  the  maintenance  of  public  authority,  and  the  greatest  order  and  tran- 
quillity, and  security  to  private  rights,  with  the  most  unbounded  exercise  of  po- 
litical ones.  ^\'hat  else,  indeed,  can  furnish  so  conclusive  and  triumphant  a 
refutation  of  the  pitiful  sophisms  and  absurd  predictions,  by  which  the  advocates 
of  existing  abuse  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  create  a  jealousy,  and  appre- 
hension of  reform  ?  You  cannot  touch  the  most  corrupt  and  imbecile  govern- 
ment, without  unsettling  the  principles  and  unhinging  the  frame  of  society — 
you  cannot  g've  the  people  political  rights,  without  encouraging  them  to  be  dis- 
obedient to  lawful  authority,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  continual  rebellion,  and 
perpetual  discontent — nor  recognise  popular  pretensions  in  any  shape,  without 
coming  ultimately  to  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions,  and  the  division  and  de- 
struction of  all  property — without  involving  society,  in  short,  in  disorders  at  once 
Irightful  and  contemptible,  and  reducing  all  things  to  the  level  of  an  insecure, 
and  ignoble,  and  bloody  equality. — Such  are  the  reasonings  by  which  we  are 
now  to  be  persuaded,  that  liberty  is  incompatible  with  private  happiness  or  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  that  the  despotic  governments  of  the  world  ought  to  be 
maintained,  if  it  were  only  to  protect  the  people  from  the  consequences  of  allow- 
ing them  any  control  over  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  I  To  these,  we  need  not  now 
answer  in  words,  or  by  reference  to  pa>taiid  questionable  examples — but  we  put 
them  down  at  once,  and  trample  them  contemptuously  to  the  earth,  by  a  short 
appeal  to  the  txisience  and  condition  of  America  !  What  is  the  country  of  the 
universe,  I  would  now  ask,  in  which  property  is  most  sacred,  or  industry  most 
sure  of  its  reward  ?  Where  is  the  authority  of  law  most  omnipotent  ?  Where 
is  intelligence  and  wealth  most  widely  difl'used  and  most  rapidly  progressive  ? 
Where  is  society  in  its  general  description  most  peaceable,  and  orderly,  and  mo- 
ral, and  contented  ?  Where  are  popular  tumults  least  known,  and  the  spirit  and 
existence,  and  almost  the  name,  of  a  mob  least  heard  of?  Where,  in  short,  is 
political  animosity  least  prevalent — -faction  subdued — and,  at  this  moment,  even 
party  nearly  extinguished,  in  a  prevailing  feeling  of  national  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion ?  Where,  but  in  America  ?  America,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  her  Re- 
publican Constitution  in  a  violent,  radical,  sanguinary  revolution — America, 
with  her  fundamental  democracy,  made  more  unmanageable,  and  apparently 
more  hazardous,  by  being  broken  up  into  I  do  not  know  how  many  confederat- 
ed and  independent  democracies — America,  with  Universal  Suffrage,  and  month- 
ly or  weekly  elections — with  a  free  and  unlicensed  press — without  an  establish- 
ed priesthood,  an  hereditary  nobility,  or  a  permanent  executive — with  all  that  is 
combustible,  in  short,  and  pregnant  with  danger,  on  the  hypothesis  of  tyranny, 
and  without  one  of  the  checks  or  safeguards  by  which  alone  they  contend  the 
benefits  or  the  very  being  of  society  can  be  maiiitained  I — There  is  something 
at  once  audacious  and  ridiculous  in  maintaining  such  doctrines  in  the  face  of 
such  experience  :  Nor  can  any  thing  be  founded  on  the  novelty  of  these  institu- 
tions, or  the  pretence  that  they  have  not  yet  been  put  fairly  on  their  trial,— 
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BOOK    sonietiiiics   be  the  best.      No   taxes  are  raised  witbiu  tbe 
I.XXXII.  country  for  the  support  of   tbe    federal    government,  the 
produce  of  tbe  customs  levied   at  the  ports  on  tbe  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  and  tbe  sums  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands,  constituting  the  wliole  of  the  public  revenue. 
Revenue.    Xhc  annual  amount  of  tbe  revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt, 

America  has  gone  on  prospering  under  them  for  forty  years — and  has  exhibitc'l 
a  picture  of  uninterrupted,  rapid,  unprecedented  advances  in  wealth,  population, 
intelligence,  and  concord,  while  all  the  arbitrary  governments   of  the  old  world 
have  been  overrun  with  bankruptcies,  conspiracies,   rebellions,  and  revolutions, 
and  are  at  this  moment  trembling  in  the  consciousness  of  their  insecuritj',  and 
vainlj- endeavouring  to  repress  irrepressible  discontents,  by  confederated  violence 
and  terror.    If  any  thing  more  were  required  to  show  the  superior  security,  as 
well  as  energy  and  happiness  of  free  government,  I  must  beg  merelj^to  contrast 
the  condition  of  South  America,  %s  it   was  till  very  lately — with  that  of  the 
Jiappy  country  to  which  I  have  been  referring.     These  southern  settlements  had 
the  advantage  of  being  earlier  establiched,   and  followed  from   the  first  by  the 
fostering  care  of  the  parent  state. — They  were  placed   in  a  more  fertile  soil  and 
a  more  propitious  climate  ;  but  they  were  governed  bj'  non-resident  despots,  and 
given  over  to  bigotted  priests  and  courtly  favourites,   and  wanting  freedom,  all 
the  blessings  of  nature  were  turned  to  curses.     Their  treasures  were  exhausted 
— the  population  withered  and  shrunk  under  them — both   races    were  degraded 
by  their  mixture — and  they  became  at  last  among  the  governing  classes  a  degen- 
erated and  corrupted  mass,  which  mouldered  away,  and  dissolved  in  its  own  rot- 
tenness— till  it  fertilized  the  soil  over  which  it  was  scattered,  for  that  rising  and 
glorious  harvest  of  liberty  which  now  covers  it  with  the  beauty  of  its  promise  \ 
In  the  North,  the  lot  of  our  emigrant  countrymen  was  cast  in   more  ungenial 
regions — and  their  first  struggles,  either  totally  neglected  or  but  coldly  support- 
ed by  tiie  mother  country — but,  carrying  with  them  that  innate  love  of  freedoni 
which  I  trust  will  run  for  ever  in  the  blood  of  all  Britons,  they  surmounted  all 
difficulties — and  even  under  tl^  colonial  and  not  always  equitable  government  of 
England,  they  made  very  considerable  advances  in  wealth  and  civilization  ;  and 
ever  since  they  have  been  left  to  build  for  themselves  on   this    firm  foundation, 
have  so  multiplied  and  increased  in   the  land,  and   advanced  with  such  miracu- 
lous rapidity  in  wealth,  population,   industry,  and  power,   as  not  only  to  put 
to  shame  the  stationary  communities  of  Europe,  but  even  to  make  her  statists 
and  political  economists  revise  and  re-model  their  S3'stems,  to  correspond  with 
their  unnatural  and  excessive  prosperity  I     Such  are  the  services  which  I  con- 
ceive America  to  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty — and  though  they  are,  as 
I  apprehend,  truly  incalculable  in  value  and  amount,  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that 
they  have  been  rendered,   not  only  without  sacrifice  or  effort  on  her  part — but 
almost  without  her  consciousness  or  co-operation.     They  have  flowed  like  a 
healing  virtue  from  her  existence  and  her  example.     She  has  only  had   to  be 
free  ;  and  peaceful,  and  happy,  and  prosperous  in  her  freedom,  to  put  down  the 
disgusting  sophistry  of  the  hireling  advocates  of  power,  and  to  give  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  emulate  her  happiness  and 
peace  by  imitating  her  freedom  I" 
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will  be  found  in  a  tabic  annexed  to  this 
lowing  statement  is  taken  from  the  Esth 

chapter.     Tlie  fol- 

mates  for  1824. 

Pouhds 
Dollars.         bteiling. 

BOOK 
IXXXII. 

REVENUIJ5  1824. 

Custom?,      ...... 

]C,500,00U 

3,630,000 

Public  lands,            .             .             .       "      . 

1,600,000 

350,000 

Bank  dividends,       ..... 

350,000 

77,000 

Arrears  and  repayments,    .... 

100,000 

22,000 

18,550,000 

4.079,000 

liXrjRNUITURK. 

Civil,  diploinalic,  and  miscellaneous, 

1,814,057 

399,000 

Military  department,  including  fortifications,  ordnance, 

pensions,  army,  militia,  and  Indian  department, 

5,122,263 

1.127,000 

Naval  service,  including  gradual  increase  ol  navy, 

2,973,927 

654,000 

Public  debt,    ...... 

5,314,000 

1.169,000 

15,224,252    3,349,000 

The  average  produce  of  the  customs  may  be  estimated  at 
from  16,000,000  to  18,000,000  dollars,  and  the  sum  derived 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  at  1,600,000.  The  bank  divi- 
dends consist  of  the  interest  of  7,000,000  dollars  of  capital, 
vested  by  the  government  in  the  national  bank.  The  Post 
Office  yields  about  a  million  of  dollars  a-year ;  but  it  is 
wholly  consumed  in  supporting  the  establishment.  The  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  estimated  on  an 
average  at  four  millions,  or  four  millions  and  a  quarter 
Sterling;  and  the  annual  expense  of  the  government,  under 
the  three  heads  of  civil,  military,  and  naval,  at  10,000,000 
dollars,  (£2,200,000.)  This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
annum  for  each  inhabitant.  If  we  add  one  dollar  more  for 
the  sums  levied  by  the  state  governments,  the  whole  expense 
of  the  American  government  will  be  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars for  each  inhabitant. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  consists  of  sums  borrowed  Debt. 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  various  subsequent 
periods.  The  debt  due  by  the  federal  government,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1783,  was  42,000,375  dollars.  No  pro- 
per provision  being  made  for  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
the  public  revenue  often  falling  short  of  the  expenditure, 
the  debt  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1790  it  amounted  to 
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BOOK    79,124,464  dollars.*     Various  measures  were  taken  for  its 

Lxxxii.  liquidation,  bnt  with  little  effect,  till  about  the  middle  of 

Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  m  1805.     From  that  period 

a  gradual  reduction  took  place,  till  it  was  stopped  by  the 

war  with  England  in  1812. 

Dollars. 

In  1812  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  was     . .  .  .  45,035,123 

In  conspqueiice  of  the  loans  made  dining  the  war,  it  amounted 

in  1816  tot     ......  .  123,016,375 

Considerable  progress  has  since  been  made  in  paying  off  the 

debt,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1824,  it  was  reduced  to  .  90,177,962 

And  by  the  operation  of  a  balance  accumulating  in  the  treasu- 
ry, it  is  expected  that  at  the  1st  Jan.  1825,  it  well  be  reduced  to      80,000,000 
—or  17,600,000/.  Sterling.:}: 

The  duties  of  customs  are  levied  on  foreign  articles  im- 
ported, and  are  partly  ad  valorem,  and  partly  according  to 
fixed  rates.  The  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  of  iron, 
cotton,  and  woollen,  were  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  but  have 
been  increased  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourtii,  by  a  new  tariff 
established  in  1824. 
Army.  A  staudiiig  army  is  necessarily  an  object  of  jealousy  in  a 

republican  state;  and  as  the  North  Americans  have  no  for- 
midable enemy  in  their  vicinity,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
extremely  studious  of  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  their 
govej-nment,  their  military  force  has  always  been  kept  on  a 
very  low  scale.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March,  1815, 
the  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  fixed  at  9980  men, 
viz.  eight  battalions  of  artillery,  3200  men;  one  regiment 
light  artillery,  660;  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  5440; 
and  one  regiment  of  riflemen,  680.§  In  1821  it  was  re- 
dured  to  6442  men,  whose  pay,  clothing,  &c.  cost  the  state 
1,927,179  dollars,  or  299  dollars  (£66)  for  each  individual, 
oflicers  and  privates.  And  in  March,  1822,  its  strength,  a? 
reported  to  Congress,  was  as  follows  :ii — 

*  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals,  p.  720. 

+  Seybert,  p.  752. 

%  American  Papers,  March  1824. 

i  Warden,  III.  402. 

II  Niles'  Register,  30th  March,  1S2C 
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Engineers, 

Four  Regiments  of  artillery, 
Seven  do.  ofinfantrj', 
Ordnance  men,    . 


23 
1977 
3367 

53 

5420 
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The  militia,  which  constitutes  tlie  principal  military  force  Militia, 
of  the  United  States,  consists  of  all  tlic  males  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-live.  According  to  a  return 
made  in  the  end  of  1823,  it  amounted  to  993,281  men.  The 
American  militia,  as  we  have  already  stated,  elect  their 
own  officers.  When  called  into  t!ie  field  for  actual  service, 
they  have  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  the  regular  army, 
but  are  only  bound  to  serve  for  six  months. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  is  small  in  point  of  im- Navy, 
merical  strength,  but  is  perha])s  the  best  organized  and 
most  effective  in  the  world.  The  unexpected  and  astonish- 
ing success  of  their  frigates  in  combats  with  Britisli  vessels 
of  the  same  class  during  the  late  war,  established  at  once 
the  reputation  of  the  America^  navy  for  skill  and  prowess 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe;  and  the  United  States,  with  a  very 
few  ships,  already  rank  high  as  a  naval  power.  From  1816 
to  1821  ^one  million  of  dollars  was  expended  annually  in 
building  ships  of  war.  Since  1821  the  sum  thus  appropriated 
has  been  reduced  one  half.  A  few  ships  are  always  kept  in 
commission,  and  stationed  partly  in  the  West  Indies,  partly 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  keep  in  ciieck  the  Barbary  powers, 
and  partly  in  the  Pacific.  In  November,  1823,  the  strength 
of  the  American  navy  was  as  follows: — 


In  f  oin- 
niissiun. 

\?.f'        Building, 
nary.                       " 

Ships  of  the  Line     .     .     . 

Frigates 

Smaller  Vessels        .     .     . 

Steam  Frigates.        .     .     . 

. 

1 

3 

12 

6 
4 

2 

o 

5 

5 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes,  which  consist 
of  two  of  74  guns,  one  of  44,  one  of  56,  one  of  32,  one  of  26, 
two  of  24,  eleven  smaller  vessels,  and  fourteen  gunboats — 
some  being  unfinished,  and  others  considerably  decayed. 
A  table  of  the  population  of  the  sevci'al  states  will  bo 
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BOOK    found  aiinexcc]  to  this  book.     That  of  the  principal  towns 
T.xxxiT.  jjj  jgoy  ^vjjg  og  follows: — 


New  York,  .  123,706         Boston,  .  43,940 

Philadelphia,         .  114,410         New  Orleans  27,176 

Baltimore,  .  62,738         Chaileston,       .  24,7S0 

Bciigion.         It  was  reserved  for  the  lawgivers  of  the  United  States 
to  make  the  bold  experiment  of  dispensing  with  a  state  re- 
ligion.    In  New  Hampsiiire  the  legislature  is  empowered 
to  authorise,  and  in  Massachusetts   the  legislature  is  en- 
joined to  require  the  several  towns  and  parishes  to  make 
adequate  provision  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support 
of  IVo^^5/fl7!f  ministers.*     Rutin  all  the  other  twenty-two 
states  the  support  of  religion   is  left  entirely  to  the  volun- 
tary  zeal  of  its  professors.     The  result  has  shown  that 
Christianity  has  a  firm  hold  in  tlie  nature  of  man,  and  is 
rather  injured  than  served  by  those  costly  establishments, 
%vhich  so  often  abridge  or  extinguish  free  inquiry  and  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  engender  fierce  animosities  among  rival 
sects,  perpetuate  the  errors,  and  dogmas  of  unenlightened 
limes,  and  degrade  religion  into  an  engine  of  civil  tyranny, 
or  the  ally  of  ignorance  and  imposture.     In  the  large  towns 
and  populous  places  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, religious  instruction  is  more  faithfully  and  abun- 
dantly dispensed,  and  religious  ordinances  are  more  strictly 
and  universaily  observed  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
\vorld.f     To  this  advantage,  we  may  add,  that  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  which  reigns  among  the  different  religious 
communities,  and  the  entire  absence  of  those  jealousies, 
bickerings,  and  heart-burnings,  which  the  exaltation  of  a 
single  sect  so  invariably  creates.     In  the  newly  settled  dis- 
tricts, where  a  small  population  is  spread  over  a  wide  sur- 
face, the  means  of  religious  instruction  are  often  deficient, 
and  must  be  so,  even  were  the  wealth  of  an  establishment 
expended  in  providing  ihem. 

*  The  same  rule  held  in  Connecticut  till  it  was  abolished  by  the  new  Consti- 
tution in  1318. 

t  See  the  triumpliant  reply  of  Dwight  to  an  English  writer,  on  the  supposed 
ruinous  state  of  relit^ioii  in  New  Enolnnd.     Dwiglit's  Travel?.  IV.  4Sf>. 
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The  uiost  numerotis  sects  arc  tlie  Congregationalists,  Bap-    eooic 
tists,  and    Methodists.     The   Congregationalists,  or  In<ie-  I'^xxit. 
pendents,  abound  chiefly  in  New  England,  and  have  about' 

■*  "^  .  beets. 

1200  congregations,  some  of  which  use  organs  in  their  pub- 
lic worship.  Tlie  Baptists,  avIio  are  most  numerous  in  the 
middle,  southern,  and  western  states,  had  2727  churches 
in  1817,  and  have  now  about  3000;  but  as  their  congrega- 
tions in  New  England  are  estimated  by  Dr.  Morse  only  at 
250  persons  each,  while  those  of  the  Congr-egationalists 
average  about  1000,*  the  latter  are  probably  more  numerous 
upon  the  whole.  The  Meth(ulists,  who  abound  most  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  have  about  2000  congregations, 
and  display  a  very  active  proselyting  spirit.  The  Presby- 
terians, whose  principal  strength  lies  in  the  middle  states, 
have  about  900  congregations,  which  are  classed  into  pres- 
byteries and  synods.  The  Associate  Reformed,  or  Ameri- 
can Burghers,  have  about  100  churches,  and  the  Associate 
Synod,  or  Antibnrghers,  about  50 ;  but  there  is  a  tendency 
in  both  these  sects  to  coalesce  with  the  Presbyterians.  Tlic 
Butch  Reformed  Church,  confined  to  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  has  about  200  churches.  The  Episcopalians  had 
600  churches,  and  346  clergymen,  in  1 822,|  chiefly  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states.  They  are  governed  by  a  con- 
vocation, consisting  of  tvto  houses.  The  Catholics,  who  arc 
not  numerous  any  where  but  in  Maryland,  are  estimated  by 
Dr.  Morse  to  amount  to  75,000.  The  Quakers  have  about 
190  congregations,  chiefly  in  the  middle  stales.  The  Mora- 
vians, Universalists,  Mennonists,  Cameronians,  and  other 
sects,  have  each  a  few  cluirches;  and  the  Jews  have  syna- 
gogues at  New  York,  Newport,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.  The  whole  number  of  churches,  or  religi- 
ous societies,  in  the  United  States,  is  probably  not  under 
9000,  or  one  for  each  1 100  inhabitants. 

The  duties  of  a  cler'gyman  in  the  United  States,  are  la- 
borious and  incessant ;  the  pay  arises  from  (a)  pew  rents,  and 

*  Morse,  I.  368.  t  Niles'  Register,  182-2. 

(a)  [In  cities  and  large  towns  a  common  mode  of  paying  the  salary  of  a  regu- 
lar clergyman  is  by  pew  rents  ;  but  in  country  parishes  the  more  usual  mode  is 
b"  ?ubscription  or  by  a  tax  in  proportion  to  property.] — Am.  En, 
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■BOOK  voluntary  conti'ibutions,  sometimes  from  small  aciebes,  fixed 
^  '  funds,  or  land.  It  is  seldom  so  large  as  to  prove  a  tempta- 
tion  to  the  worldly-minded;  but  v^hen  a  congregation  is 
numerous,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  support  the  clergy- 
man respectably.  In  pofiulous  towns  it  is  from  2000  to 
4000  doUars,  (£450  to  £900  ;)  but  in  country  places  it  is 
greatly  lower,  and  is  sometimes  puid  in  kind,  or  raised  by 
penny-a-week  associations.  A  gratuity  varying  from  five 
to  twenty  dollars,  is  usually  presented  to  the  clergyman  at 
a  marriage.  For  these  slender  emoluments,  the  Americans 
secure  tlie  services  of  a  body  of  moral,  faitliful,  diligent,  and 
often  well-educated  clergymen,  among  whom,  fox-hunting 
and  sinecures,  and  non-residence  are  unknown.  Missionary 
and  Bible  societies,  and  religious  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
are  fully  more  numerous  than  in  Britain  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  The  Sabbath  in  some  places  is  kept  from 
sun-set  on  Saturday,  to  sun-set  on  Sunday.* 
Colleges.  There  are  upwards  of  forty  colleges  or  universities  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Harvard  and  Yale  are  tiie  most  cele- 
brated |  but  most  of  these  are  less  perfect  tiian  the  kindred 
establishments  in  Europe;  and  classical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation is  generally  in  a  much  lower  state.  Harvard  uni- 
versity in  Massachusetts,  has  fifteen  literary  and  six  medi- 
cal professors, — and  generally  from  300  to  400  students. 
The  three  terms  amount  to  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
vacations  to  three;  the  academical  course  is  completed  in 
four  years,  and  the  expen!=je  of  a  student's  board  and  educa- 
tion is  about  500  dollars  (£110)  a-year,  on  the  lowest  scale.(a) 
Among  the  theologians  of  this  university,  Socinianism  is  al- 

*  For  the  state  of  religion  in  North  America,  see  Morse,  I.  206.  Warden, 
chap.  49.  Duncan's  Travels,  (18:23)  Letter  20.  Hodgson  Letters  from  North 
America,  II.  212 — 230,  and  passim  ;  and  Dwiglit's  Travels,  IV.  309—456. 

(a)  [Harvard  Univeisity,  at  Cambridge,  has  a  picsklcnt,  3  professors  in  the- 
olog)',  2  in  law,  5  in  medicine,  and  6  or  7  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  besides 
6  tutors  and  3  instructors  in  the  modern  languages.  Tlie  system  comprising  the 
advantages  of  the  English  and  Scottish  plans  of  education,  is  fully  adopted  in  this 
semiunry.  The  annual  vacations,  since  1825,  compiise  only  10  weeks.  The 
necessary  expense,  including  board,  instruction,  text-books,  fuel,  and  all  charges 
except  clothing,  amounts  to  from  220  to  235  dollars  a  year.  See  the  "  Aunusi! 
Catalogue  for  )825."1--Am.  En. 
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most  universally  prevalent.  Yale  college  in  Connecticut  is  book 
less  richly  endowed  than  Harvard,  but  enjoys  an  equal  re-  i-xxxil. 
putation.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  nine  profes-  - 
sors,  four  medical  oxaminers,  and  six  tntors.  The  students, 
except  those  whose  parents  live  in  the  town,  board  within 
the  college.  At  this  seminary,  the  advantages  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  systems  are  to  a  con  id(  rabic  extent  com- 
bined. The  scoj)C  for  original  discussion,  and  elegance  of 
illustration  which  lecturing  affords,  is  connected  with  the 
more  laborious  and  effective  discipline  of  tutors  and  exami- 
nations ;  the  students  are  not  considered  as  passive  recipi- 
ents of  know  ledge,  but  are  stimulated  to  the  active  exercise  of 
their  own  powers.  All  the  classes  are  subjected  to  a  rigor- 
ous examination  twice  a.-yea.v;  and  those  examinations,  with 
the  numerous  exercises  prescribed,  and  the  severe  discipline 
enforced,  drive  away  the  laggard  and  disorderly  members, 
and  insure  a  respectable  proficiency  in  those  who  receive 
degrees  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  This  college  had  412 
students  in  1820.  Most  of  the  other  universities  and  col- 
leges are  organized  on  the  same  principles.* 

Public  provision  to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  is  made  in  Schools. 
almost  all  the  States  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
In  the  old  States,  funds  have  been  set  apart  for  this  jjur- 
pose  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  public  taxes  or  propeity. 
In  the  New  States,  one  square  mile  in  every  township,  or 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  tlie  lands  has  been  devoted  to 
the  support  of  common  schools,  besides  seven  entire  town- 
ships for  the  endowment  of  larger  seminaries.  Thi-ough- 
outNew  England,  the  njeans  of  education  are  generally  am- 
ple; and  a  grown  person  unable  to  read  and  w  rite,  can  scarce- 
ly be  found.  In  the  southern  States,  where  they  were  more 
deficient,  a  zealous  attention  to  the  subject  has  been  lately 
awakened ;  and  families  in  sequestered  situations  nnite  to 
procure  teachers  for  the  children  at  a  great  expense.f  But 
no  State  in  the  Union,  and  no  country  in  the  world,  is  so 
amply  provided  with  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  as 

*  Duncan's  Travels,  Letters  3(1  and  .'Ith. 
t  Hodgson's  LfiUers,  I.  .Sa7. 
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BOOK    the  state  of  New  York  ;(a)  in  wliicli,  there  sveve,  in  1823,  no 
ixxxii.  jggg  ^jjji,^  7,382  common  schools,  affording  education  to  400,- 
534  young  persons,  which  rather  exceeds  the  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  population.     In  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  the 
people  are  more  universally  educated  at  present,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  every  probability',  that 
the  western  and  southern  States  will  soon  share  in  the  same 
distinction.     It  is  to  tiiis  circumstance,  to  th.  superior  de- 
gree of  comfort  the  people  enjoy,  and  to    tlie  elevation  of 
character  nourished  by  their  rej)ublican  institutions,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  non-existence  of  any  class  in  the  United 
States  to  which  the  term  mob,  populace,  or  rabble,  can  be  ap- 
plied.* 
Literature.      The  growth  of  a  native  literature  in  the  United  States 
has  been   impeded  by  several  causes.     First,  the  nnmber 
of  well  educated  persons   living   in  idleness,  who  cultivate 
taste,  and  encourage  its  cultivation    in  others,  is  compara- 
tively small.     Secondly,  the  universal    addiction  to  gainful 
pursuits,  and  the  striking  success  which  repays  them,  dis- 
hearten  persons   from  engaging  in  occupations  that  do  not 
fill  the  pocket.     But  thirdly,    by  far  the   greatest  impedi- 
ment is  the  existence  of  the  more   advanced   literature  of 
England,   in  the  very  language  of  the  country.      Though 
the  political  connexion    has  ceased,  the  United    States,  in 
what  regards  literature,  are  nearly  as  much  a  province  of 
Britain  as  Yorkshire  or  Ireland.     So  long  as  British  wri- 
ters furnish  the  standard  by  which  transatlantic  works  arc 
tried,  native  American  writers  will  not  receive  justice;  and 
while  American  publishers  can  import  and  reprint,  without 
risk  or  expense,  works  already  stamped  with  the  approba- 
tion of  British  critics,  and  the  British  public,  they  will  feel 
the  least  inclined  to  engage  in  the  doubtful  and  hazardous 
speculation  of  publishing  the  original  products  of  American 

(a)  [In  all  the  New  England  states,  except  Rhode  Island,  the  towns  and 
townships  are  divided  into  districts  of  convenient  size,  in  which  schools  are  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  and  thtis  place  the  means  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  all  the  hiliabilants.] — Am.  Ed. 

*  Warden,  chan,  48.  Morse,  passim.     Walsh's  Anneal.  (1819)  p.  297. 
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genius.     Besides,  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  the  sort    book 
of  amusement  which  reading  affords,  like  the  desire    for  i-xxxii. 
clothes  and  luxuries,  requires  a  certain,  and  only  a  certain  "* 

supply ;  and  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  when  the 
article  can  be  cheaply  imported,  the  native  manufacture 
is  discouraged.  America,  however,  is  rapidly  acquiring  a 
literature  of  her  ow  n ;  and  the  productions  of  her  press  al- 
ready begin  to  attract  attention  in  Europe. 

In  one  department  of  literature,  of  a  humble  indeed,  but  a 
most  useful  description,  the  United  States  stand  unrivalled. 
AVe  allude  to  their  Newspaper  press.  There  were  but  seven  News- 
papers published  in  the  United  States  in  1750;*  but  in  1810  i^^P^'-' 
there  were  359,  (including  twenty-five  published  daily,) 
\vhich  circulated  22,200,000  copies  in  the  year.  In  1823 
they  had  increased  to  the  astonishing  number  of  598  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table,  published  in  New  York. 

Periodical  Press  of  the  United  States  in  1823. 

In  Maine 12  Georgia 14 


New  Hampsliive 11 

Massachusetts 35 

Rhode  Island 9' 

Connecticut        23 

Vermont 8 

New  York 137 

3N"ew  Jersey 18 

Pennsylvania 116 

Delaware 4 

Maryland 22 

Virginia 3 

North  Carolina 10 

South  Carolina       12 


Ohio 48 

Indiana 12 

Illinois 5 

Missouri        g 

Kentucky ig 

Tennessee 15 

Mississippi 7 

Alabama ]o 

Louisiana o 

Michigan j 

Pistrict  of  Columbia 3 

Total  59S 


The  number  of  copies  circulated  in  the  year,  by  these 
journals,  probably  exceeds  30,000,000.  In  the  British 
isles  in  1821,  with  twenty  millions  of  people,  the  number 
of  newspapers  was  estimated  to  be  284,  and  the  copies 
printed  annually  23,600,000.f  The  whole  of  continental 
Europe,  containing  160  millions  of  inhabitants,  where  the 
press  is  chained  down  by  royal  and  priestly  Jealousy,  cer- 

*  Dwight's  Travels,  IV.  345. 

t  Lord  John  Riissel's  Speech  on  Reform,  Apvil  1822,  p.  42, 
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BOOK  tainly  does  not  support  half  the  number  of  journals  which 
xxxxii.  gj^jg^  jj^  Ijjg  United  States  alone.  They  are  superficial  ob- 
servers  who  attach  a  small  importance  to  this  humble  branch 
of  literature.  Thougli  none  of  the  American  papers  equal 
the  best  of  those  published  in  London,  the  periodical  press 
of  the  IJjiited  States  taken  altogrtlier,  is  the  most  powerful 
engine  f(»r  diffusing  mercantile,  political,  and  general  in- 
formation, for  stimulating  the  artivity,  and  operating  on 
the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people,  which  has  ever  existed 
in  any  country.  No  duty  is  paid,  either  on  the  papers 
themselves,  or  on  the  advertisements  they  publish.  The 
price  of  a  weekly  paper  is  about  two  dollars  per  annum,  or 
twopence  each  number,  that  of  a  daily  paper  from  eight 
to  ten  dollars,  or  one  penny  halfpenny  each  number.  A 
single  paper  sent  by  post  pays  one  cent  (a  halfpenny)  for 
any  distance  under  100  miles,  and  a  cent  and  a  half  for 
all  greater  distances;  and  pamphlets  (a)  may  be  transmitted 
by  post  at  the  same  expense. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  a  few  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

1607.  First  settlement  made  by  the  English. 

1776.  July  4.     The  ludepeiulence  of  the  United  States  proclaimed. 

1782.  Nov.  30.     Peace  concluded  with  Great  Britain. 

1787.  Sept.  17.     Federal  Constitution  framed. 

1789.  March  4.  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  president. 

1797. John  Adams  as  president. 

1801. Thomas  Jcfterson  as  president. 

1809.  • James  Madison  as  president. 

1812.  June  18.     War  declared  against  Britain. 

1814.  Dec.  24.     Peace  concluded. 

1317.  Inauguration  of  Janies  Monroe  as  president. 

[1825.  Inauguration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  president.] — Am  Ed. 

(a)  [The  rate  of  postage  on  patnphkts  has  been  increased  by  a  law  which  went 
into  operation  in  1825.     Periodical   pamphlets  pay  1  1-2  cents  on  each  sheet  for 
100  miles  or  less,  and  2  1-2  cents  for  a  greater  distance  ;  pamphlets  not  peri- 
odical, 4  cents  on  each  sheet  for  10O  milesor  less,  and  6  cents  for  a  greater  dis- 
tance.]— Am.  Ep. 
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Table  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  in  1790,  1800,  ixxxii. 
1810,  and  1820,  according  to  the  Returns.  


Population  including  Slaves. 

Slaves.          i 

States  or  Ter- 
ritories. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

In  1790. 

In  1820. 

Vermont 

85,.'J39     154,46.'> 

217,895 

23.5,76  i 

16 

New  Hamp- 

shire  .     . 

141,88.'} 

183,Sr.8 

214,460 

244,161 

158 

iVIaine     .     . 

96,.540 

l.'J!,719 

228,7115 

298,33. 

,          , 

Massachusetts 

378,7a7 

422,845 

472,040 

523,287 

•          • 

Hhode  Island 

68,825 

69,122 

76,93. 

83,0.59 

948 

48 

Connecticut 

237,946 

251,002 

261,942 

27.5,248 

2,764 

97 

New  York  . 

340,120 

.586,050 

959,049 

1,372,812 

21,324 

10,088 

New  Jersey 

184,139 

211,149 

245,562 

2  7,575 

11.423 

7,.557 

Pennsylvania 

434,373 

602,  .548 

810.091 

1,049,458 

3,737 

211 

Delaware     . 

.'59,094 

f  4,273 

72,674 

72,749 

8,887 

4,509 

Maryland     . 

319,728 

349,692 

380,546 

407,3.50 

103,036 

107,398 

Virginia 

747,6I{» 

8K6,149 

974622 

^065,366 

292,627 

425,153 

Kentucky    . 

73,677 

2:^0,9.59 

406,51  . 

561,317 

12,430 

126,732 

NorthCarolina 

393,7.'51 

478,103 

555,  .'^Ol; 

638,829 

100,572 

20.5,017 

South  Carolina 

240,073 

345,591 

415,1!.'-. 

502,74 1 

107,094 

258,475 

Georg,ia  .     . 

82,  .'548 

162,686 

252,433 

340,989 

29,264 

149.656 

Louisiana    . 

. 

. 

76,5.56 

153,407 

69,064 

Tennessee  , 

-V 

105,602 

261,727 

422,813 

•          • 

80,097 

Ohio  .     .     . 

230,760 

581,434 

Indiana  .     . 

^ 

24,520 

147,178 

,          ^ 

190 

Illinois    .     . 

}  36,G9I 

12,282 

5.5,21 1 

, 

917 

Missouri 

•  59,886 

\  20,845 

6G,.586 

•          • 

10,222 

Arkansas     , 

J 

14,273 

• 

'     1,617 

Michigan     . 

^ 

4,762 

8,896 

District  of  Co- 

lumbia    . 

•          • 

14,093 

24,02.3 

33,039 

• 

6,377 

Mississippi  . 

•          • 

•          • 

40,3.52 

75,448 

,          , 

32,814 

Alabama     . 
Total  . 

•     • 

•     • 

127,901 

41,879 

3,921,326 

5,319,762  7,239,903  9,638,226 

694,280 

1,538,118 

Florida  (sup- 

posed) 
Slaves     .     . 

694,280 

•          ■ 

889,118 

1,165,441 

10,000 

9,648,226 

1,538,118 

Free  persons 

3,227,046 

4,429,881 

6,074,562  8,110,108 
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Population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Cenaus 

of  1820. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

1 
Free  White 
Males. 

Fi-ee  White' 
Females. 

Free 

People  of 

Colo.r. 

Slaves. 

Other 

Pei- 
sons. 

66 

Total. 

Vlaine     ... 

149,195 

118,145 

929 

.      .      .     . 

298,.335 

.Vew  Hampshire 

119,210 

124,026 

786 

.     ...    139 

214,161 

V^erraont     .     . 

117,310 

117,536 

918 



235.764 

vlassarhiisetts 

252.!  54 

264,265 

6740 

.     .     .    .    128 

523.287 

tthode  Island  . 

38,492 

40,921 

3554 

48 

44 

83,0.59 

CJonnectirut     . 

130.807 

136,'.74 

7370 

97 

100 

275,248 

\evv  York  .     . 

679,5:il 

65^,193 

29,279 

10,0'8 

701 

1,372,812 

Vew  Jersey     . 

129,6.9 

127,790 

12,460 

7557 

149 

277,575 

Pennsylvania  . 

516,618 

500,476 

30,202 

211 

1951 

1,049,4.58 

Delaware    .     . 

27,905 

27,377 

12,958 

4,.';09 

.      •     • 

72,749 

Maryland    .     . 

131,743 

128,479 

39,730 

107,398 

•      •     • 

407,350 

Viri^inia 

304.731 

298,343 

36,889 

425,1.53 

250 

1,06.5,366 

Vorth  Carolina 

209,644 

209,556 

14.612 

20,5,017 

•      •      • 

638,829 

>oiilli  Carolina 

120  931 

116,.^06 

6826 

258,475'.  ,  . 

.502,741 

Georgia  .     .     . 

98,401 

91,162 

1763 

149,656!       4 

340,989 

Alabama     .     . 

45,839 

39,612 

571 

41,879.  .   . 

(0)127,901 

Vlississippi  .     . 

23,286 

18,890 

4.5a 

32,814;.  .   . 

75  448 

Louisiana    . 

4!, 332 

32,051 

10,476 

69,064    484 

1.53,407 

Tennessee  . 

173,600 

166,325 

2739 

80,097      52 

422,813 

Kentucky    .     . 

223,696 

210.948 

2759 

126,732 

182 

564,317 

Ohio  .... 

200,607 

275,965 

4723 

•         •         •        • 

139 

.581,434 

Indiana  .     .     . 

76,649 

69,109 

1230 

190!.  .  . 

147,178 

Illinois   .     .     . 

29,401 

24,387 

457 

917 

49 

55,211 

Missouri      .     . 

31,00i 

21,987 

347 

10,222 

29 

66,586 

Michigan  Terri- 

tory   .     .     . 

,5383 

3208 

174 

•         •          •        ■ 

131 

8  896 

Arkansas  Terri- 

tory   .     .     . 

6971 

5608 

59 

1617 

18 

14,273 

District   of  Co- 

lumbia   .     . 

11,171 

11,443 

4048 

6377 

•      •      • 

33,039 

3,995,253 

3,866,682 

233,557 

1,538,118 

4616 

9,638,226 

Tiie  population  of  the  North-West  and  Missouvi  Tenitories  are  not  given 
separately  in  the  census.  Florida  was  not  annexed  to  the  United  States  when 
the  census  was  taken.     It  is  supposed  that  it  contains  10,000  inliabitants. 


(a)  [This  census  of  Alabama  was  imperfect.    See  page  196.] — AM.  Ed. 
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Table  of  the  Jimoant  of  the  Valuations  of  Lands,  Lots,  and 
Dwelltng-Houses,  and  of  Slaves,  in  the  several  States,  made 
under  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  the  9.'2,d  July  1813,  and  9th 
January  1815,  as  returned  and  revised  by  the  Board  of 
Princiiml  Assessors,  with  the  corresponding  Valuations  in 
1799. 


Value  of  houses, 

Average    1 

lands,  and  slaves, 

Value  of  houses 

value  of    1 

as  revised  and 

and  lands  after 

Value  of  houses 

lands 

per 

STATKS. 

equalized  by  the 

deducting  esti 

and  lands  in 

acre 

in- 

principal  asses- 

mateil value  of 

1799. 

clud 

ing 

sors  ii)  1814  and 

slaves.* 

hou 

ses 

1815. 

thereon  .t   J 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dol. 

Cts. 

New  Hampshire  . 

38,74.'»,974 

38,745,974 

23,175,046 

9 

0 

Massachusetts 

143,765.560 

143,765,560 

83,992,468 

18 

0 

Rhode  Island  . 

20,907,766 

20,907,766 

11,066,357 

39 

0 

Connecticut 

88,534,971 

88,534,971 

48,313,424 

34 

0 

Vermont     .     . 

32,461,120 

32,461,120 

16,723,873 

G 

40 

New  York  . 

273,120,900 

269,370,900 

100,380,706 

16 

50 

New  Jersey     . 

98,612,083 

95.899,333 

36,473,899 

35 

0 

Pennsylvania 

346,633,889 

346,033,889 

102,145,900 

29 

0 

Delaware    . 

14,493,620 

13,449,370 

6,234,413 

13 

0 

Maryland    . 

122,577,572 

100,490,638 

32,372,290 

20 

0 

Virginia 

263,737,69:: 

165,608,199 

71,225,127 

4 

15 

North  Carolina 

93,723,031 

51,517,031 

30,842,372 

o 

50 

South  Carolina 

123,-116,512 

74,325,262 

17,465,012 

8 

0 

Georgia .     .     . 

57,792,158 

31,487,658 

12,061,137 

o 

50  \ 

Ohio  .... 

61,347,215 

01,347,215 

Kentuclcy    .     . 

87,018,837 

66,878,587 

21,408,090 

4 

0 

Tennessee  .     . 

35,408,052 

24,233,750 

6,134,108 

G 

0 

1,990,296,961 11,631,657,224 

619,977,247 

Louisiana  is  not  included  in  the  above  table,  the  returns  being  incompiete. 


*  As  the  value  of  slaves  is  different  in  different  states,  and  the  number  of 
slaves  valued  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  the  value 
of  houses  and  lands  in  most  of  the  slave  holding  estates  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  precision.  It  is  believed  that  the  valuations  made  in  most  of  the  states, 
and  particularly  those  in  the  south,  in  1799,  were  considerably  under  the  real 
■value. 

t  In  this  calculation  the  number  of  acres  is  taken  from  the  returns  of  land, 
valued  in  each  state  in  1799,  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of  lands  valued  in 
1814  and  1815  being  in  some  of  the  states  incomplete,     (Pitkin,  p.  373.) 
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Table  of  Manufactures  of  United  States,  according  to  Re- 
turns made  to  the  Marshals  in  1810. 


The  value  as  distri 
Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Khnde  Island,    . 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,    . 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
Ohio,         : 
Kentucky, 
North  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia,    . 
Mississippi  Territory 
Orleans  Territory, 
Louisiana  Territory, 
Indiana  Territory, 
Illinois  Territory, 
Michigan  Territory, 
Columbia  District, 


buted  auQoug  the 


states  was  as  follows  : 

2,138,000 

8,135,000 

4,325,000 

17,516,000 

3,080,000 

5,901,000 

14,569,000 

4,703,000 

32,089,000 

990,000 

6,554,000 

11,447,000 

1,987,000 

4,121,000 

5,323,000 

3,708,000 

2,174,000 

2,744,000 

314,000 

814,000 

35,000 

197,070 

72,000 

37,000 

719,000 


Total-dollars,        127,694,602* 


The  following  are  the  most  prominent  particulars: 

Goods  manufactured  by  the  loom, 39,500,000 

Machinery  of  various  kinds, 6,100,000 

Hats, 4,300.000 

Iron  manufactures, 14,360,000 

Leather, 17,900,000 

Distilled  and  fermented  liquors, 16,530,000 

Wooden  manufactures, .%540,000 

*  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  showed  that,  allowing  for  short 
returns,  and  imperfect  returns^  the  true  amount  should  be  about  172,762^676 
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BOOK 
IXXXII, 


Years. 

Sea  Island. 

Upland. 

Value. 

Poinids. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

1805 

8,787,659 

29,602,428 

9,445,000 

180G 

6,096,082 

29,561,383 

8,332,000 

1807 

8,926,011 

55,018,448 

1         14,232,000 

1808 

949,051 

9,681,394 

'          2,221,000        1 

1809 

8,654,213 

42,326,042 

8,515,000 

1810 

8,604,078 

84,657,384 

15,108,000        ; 

1811 

8,029,576 

54,028,660 

9,652,000 

1812 

4,367,806 

24,519,571 

3,080,000 

1813 

4,134,849 

14,975,167 

2,324,000 

1814 

2,520,338 

15,208,669 

2,683,000 

1815 

8,449,951 

74,548,796 

17,529,000 

1816 

9,900,326 

72,046,790 

24,106,000 

1817 

22,628,000 

Table  of  Exports  of  certain  Classes  of  Domestic  Froduce,  at 
three  different  Periods. 


Exports  of  Articles,  the  Pro- 
duce of  the  Forest,  Tim- 
ber, Ashes,  Bark,  Firs,  &c. 

Produce  of  Agri- 
culture, Wheat,  Flour, 
Rice,  &c 

Produce    of   Ani- 


I      mals.  Horses,  Beef,  Pork, 
[      Hides,  Butter,  &c.    •     .     . 

I  * Produce     of     the 

1      Sea,  Oil,  Fish,  &c.   .     .     . 


1804. 


1810. 


Dollars. 
4,630,000 

12,250,000 

4,300,000 
3,420,000 


Dollars. 
4,978,000 

10,750,000 

2,169,000 
1,481,000 


1G16. 


Dollars,   i 

i 

7,293,000: 

I 

13,150,000! 

i 
I 

2,093,000' 
1,331,000' 


17 
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Table  of  the  Tonnage  of  each  State,  and  of  the  whole  Unions 

in  1821. 


xMaine, 

122,856 

New  Hampshire, 

23,335 

Massachusetts,     . 

316,069 

Rhode  Island, 

39,314 

Connecticut, 

45,724 

New  York, 

244,338 

New  Jersey-, 

34,533 

Pennsylvania, 

83,575 

Delaware, 

10,043 

Maryland, 

125,149 

District  of  Columbia, 

24,677 

Virginia, 

63,326 

North  Carolina,  . 

■     38,864 

South  Carolina,  . 

29,944 

Georgia,  . 

14,662 

Mississippi, 

6,131 

Louisiana, 

38,815 

Kentucky  and  Ohio, 

598 

Michigan, 

665 

1,262,618 


Registered  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade,  .  619,029 

Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  coasting  trade,     588,014 


Ditto 


ditto  in  fisheries, 


55,575 


1,262.618 


UNITED    i5TATES. 

Table  of  Imports  of  the  United  States  for  1821. 


Countries. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion  and 
Specie. 

Total. 

Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Denmark  and  Norway     .     .     . 

Holland 

Britisli  Islands 

Gibraltar 

Hanse  Towns 

France     

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy  and  Malta 

Austria ■ 

Total  EuROPK 

British  Ports 

leneriile 

Madeira 

Faya! 

Bourbon  

Cape  de  Verd 

Turkey,  Levant,  and  Egypt 
Generally 

Dutch  East  Indies 

British 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

China 

Generally 

Total  Asia 

British  Colonies 

Florida 

Total  North  America 

Danish 

Dutch 

British 

Hayti 

French  

Spanish 

Cuba 

Generally 

Total  West  Indies    .    •    . 

Spanish 

Brazil 

Total  South  America  .    . 
Uncertain  Ports 

1,852,000 

1,000 

750,000 

16,000 

587,000 

24,430,(00 

631,000 

800,000 

4,125,000 

516,000 

215,000 

618, (too 

132,0u0 

10,000 

1,352,000 
048,000 
603,000 
190,000 
865,000 

26,000 
141,000 
355,000 

98,000 

1,852,000 

1,000 

760,000 

16,000 

•    1,939,000 

25,087,000 

1,234,000 

990,000 

4,990,000 

542,000 

356,000 

873,000 

230,000 

38,970,000 

34,682,000 

4,288,000 

5,000 

265,000 

180,000 

137,000 

10,000 

32,000 

305,000 

62,000 

2,000 

10,000 
1,000 

32,000 
91,000 
68,000 

7,000 
265,000 
190,000 
138,000 
10,000 
64,000 
396,000 
130,000 

99f;,000 

204,000 

1,200,(100 

134,000 
1,531,000 

115,000 
3,112,000 

123,000 

89,000 
27,000 
81,000 

134,000 
1,531,000 

115,000 
3,112,(J00 

123,000 

5,01,., Oi.O 

5,015,000 

403,0t;0 
163,000 
135,000 

492,000 
190,000 
216,000 

701,000 

197,000 

898,000 

318,000 

1,674,000 

755,000 

126,000 

1,742,000 

865,000 

614,000 

5,422,000 

4,000 

293,000 

310,000 

106,000 

801,000 

504,000 

36,000 

13,000 

1,163,000 

611,000 

1,984,000 

861,000 

927,000 

2,246,000 

901,000 

627,000 

6,585,000 

4,000 

ll,520,(i00 

3,226,000 

14,74t,,(joO 

985,000 

585,000 

34,000 

129,000 
20,000 

1,114,000 

605,000 

34,000 

1,604,000 

149,0(JO 

1,753,000 

4,000 

4.000 

54,522,000           8,064,000     | 

62,586,000 
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Table  of  Exports  of  the  United  States  for  1821. 


Countries. 


Russia  .     .     . 

Sweden       .     . 

Denmark    .     . 

Holland      .     . 

British  Islands 
{Gibraltar  .  . 
IHanse  Towns 
I  France  .  .  . 
•  Spain  .  .  . 
:  Portugal  .  . 
'ital}"^  and  Malta 
(Austria  .  . 
jGenerally  . 


I     Total  Europe 
i  British  Ports  .     . 


llNIadeira 

JFayal    

Bourbon     , 

Cape  de  Verd      .     .     .     .     , 

iTurkey,  Levant,  and  Egypt 
Generally , 


Total  Africa     .     .    .    .     , 

Dutch  East  Indies 

British 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

French 

China 

Generally 

Total  Asia    ' 

British  Colonies 

Others 

Florida 

Honduras 

North-West  Coast 

Newfoundland  and  Fisheries     . 
Total  North  America  .    . 

Swedish    ........ 

Danish 

Dutch 

British 

Hayti 

French 

Cuba 

Spanish 

Generally 

Total  West  Indies   .    .    . 

Spanish 

Brazil 

South  Seas 

Total  South  America  .    . 
Total  Exports    .... 


Domestic 
Produce. 


128,000 

154,000 

166,000 

1,955,000 

18,634,000 

956,000 

1,536,000 

5,169,000 

349,000 

148,000 

410,000 

32,000 

184,000 


Foreign 
Produce- 


29,821,000 


10,000 
74,000 
193,000 
27,000 
19,000 
22,000 
31,000 
85,000 


461,000 


133,000 

32,000 

1,000 

6,000 

389,000 

32,000 

593,000 


2,010,000 

12,000 

300,000 

100,000 

94,000 


501,000 
63,000 
360,000 
1,739,000 
209,000 
482,000 
597,000 
347,000 
191,000 

690,000 

303,000 

11,000 


5,498,000 


42,000 

25,000 

11,000 

2,000 

8,000 

407,000 

42,000 


542,000 


324,000 

49,000 

20,000 

2,000 

510,000 
2fi,O00 


931,000 


2,516,000 

507,000 

1,316,000 

533,000 

265,000 

1,741,000 

847,000 

2,950,000 

175,000 

513,000 


8,847.000 


503,000 

885,000 

40,000 


1,433,000 


43,671,000 


2,000 

46,0fi0 

107,000 

283,000 
5,000 


443,000 


53,000 
471,000 
116,000 

469,000 

49,000 

1,326.000 

34,000 

47,000 


2,565,000 


475,000 

340,000 

31,000 

"846,900 


Bullion 
and  Specie. 


Total. 


1,934,000 
32,000 

12,000 


1,973,000 


7,000 
2,000 


21,000 


30,000 


1,258,000 

1,885,000 

190,000 

3,392,000 
1,155,000 


7,880,000 


6iJ9,000 

217,000 

526,000 

3,694,000 

20,777,000 

1,470,000 

2,133,000 

5,.528,000 

540,000 

148,000 

1,100,000 

340,000 

195,000 


37,297,000 


15,000 

123,000 

220,000 

38,000 

42,000 

30,000 

438,000 

127,000 


1,033,000 


1,715,000 
1,966,000 
211,000 
8,000 
4,291,000 
1,213,000 


9,404,000 


4,000 


4,000 


15,00n 
34,000 

60,000 

265,000 


374,000 


2,0)2,000 

58,000, 

401,000 

100,000 

377,000 

5,000 


2,963,000 


560,000 

1,802,000 

683,000 

265,000 

2,270,000 

896,000 

4,541,000 

209,000 

560,000 


55,000 
157,000 

'2T270"00 


11,786,000 


1,038,000 

1,382,000 

71,000 


64,974,000 


10,825,000 


io,478,000|  2,491,0001 
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Table  of  the  Exports  of  the  United  States  from  1800  to  1821. 


Domestic 

Years, 

Exports. 

Growth,  Pro- 
duce, or  Manu- 
facture. 

Foreign. 

1800 

70,971,730 

31,840,903 

39,120,877 

1301 

94,115,925 

46,377,792 

46,642,723 

1802 

72,483,160 

26,132,173 

35,774,971 

1803 

55,800,033 

42,205,961 

13,594,072     1 

1S04 

77,699,074 

41,467,477 

36,231,597 

1805 

95,566,021 

42,387,002 

53,179,019 

1806 

101,536,963 

41,253,727 

60,283,236 

1807 

108,343,150 

43,699,692 

59,643,558 

1308 

22,430,960 

9,433,546 

12,997,414 

1809 

52,203,233 

31,405,702 

20,797,531 

1310 

66,757,970 

42,366,675 

24,391,295 

ISll 

61,316,833 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

1812 

38,527,236 

30,032,109 

e,495,127 

1813 

27,855,997 

25,008,152 

2,847,845 

1814 

6,927,441 

6,732,273 

145,169 

1815 

52,557,753 

45,974,403 

6,583,350 

1816 

81,920,452 

64,781,896 

17,138,556 

1817 

87,671,566 

63,313,500 

19,358,069 

1818 

93,281,133 

73,854,437 

19,426,696 

1819 

70,142,521 

50,976,838 

19,165,683 

1820 

69,691,669 

51,683,640 

18,008,029 

1821 

64,974,382 

43,671,894 

21,302,483 
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The  imports  have  not  been  regularly  publisherl. 


Table  of  Post- Office  Establishment  of  the  United  States  from 

1790  to  1821. 


Years  . 

Post  Offices. 

I'ost  Roads. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Miles. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1790 

75 

1.875 

37,935 

32,140 

1791 

89 

1,905 

46,294 

36,697 

1792 

195 

5,642 

67,444 

54,531 

1793 

209 

5,642 

104,747 

72,040 

1794 

450 

11,984 

123,947 

89,973 

1795 

453 

13,207 

160,620 

117,893 

1796 

468 

13,207 

195,067 

131,572 

1797 

554 

16,180 

213,998 

150,114 

1798 

639 

16,180 

232,977 

179,104 

1799 

677 

16,180 

264,846 

188,038 

1800 

903 

20,817 

280,804 

213,994 

1801 

1,025 

22,309 

320,443 

255,151 

1802 

1,114 

25,315 

327,045 

281,996 

1803 

1,258 

25,315 

351,823 

322,364 

1804 

1,405 

29,556 

339,450 

337,502 

1805 

1,558 

31,076 

421,373 

377,367 

1806 

1,710 

33,431 

446,106 

413,573 

1807 

1,843 

33,755 

478,763 

453,885        1 

1808 

1,944 

34,035 

460,564 

462,828        1 
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Table  of  Pos I- Office.  FMablhhment — continued. 


Years. 

Post  Oflices. 

'  Post  Roads. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

iVCiles. 

Uolhiis. 

Dollars. 

in<!9 

2,012 

34,03-; 

508,634 

498,012 

1810 

2,300 

36,406 

551,684 

495,969 

]f!!l 

2,403 

36,406 

587,247 

4  99,099 

1812 

2,610 

39,373 

649,203 

510,165 

ini3 

■•••••■ 

39,540 

703,155 

681,012 

li;i4 

41,736 

730,370 

727,126 

lfil5 

3,000 

43,966 

1,043,065 

748,121 

IS  16 

3.460 

48,976 

961,782 

804,022 

iai7 

3,659 

52,689 

1,002,973 

916,515 

1813 

3,613 

59,473 

1,130,235 

1, ((35,832 

1819 

4,000 

68,536 

1,204,737 

1,117,861 

1820 

4.5G0 

73,492 

1,111,927 

1,160,926 

1821 

4,9T6 

79.808 

1,029,102 

1,165,481 

Table  of  the  Public  Debt,  Revenue,   and  Expcndiiure  of 
United  States  from  1791  to  1822. 


the 


Years. 

Public  Debt. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Dollars.              ' 

1791 

75,169,974 

4,771,342 

3,797,436 

1792 

76,373,767 

8,772,453 

8,962,920 

1793 

77,587.997 

6,450,195 

6,479,977 

1794 

75,996,170 

9,439,855 

9,041.593 

1795 

73,149,937 

9,515,758 

10,15i;240 

1796 

81,642,272 

8,740,329 

8,367,775 

1797 

80,934,023 

8,758,780 

8.625,877 

1798 

73,494,165 

8,179,170 

8,583,613 

1799 

77,399,909 

12,546,813 

11,002,396 

1300 

81,633,325 

12,413,973 

11,952,534 

1801 

82,000,167 

12,945,455 

12,273,376 

1802 

78,754,568 

14,995,793 

13,270,487 

1803 

74.731,922 

11,064,097 

11,258,983 

1804 

85,353,643 

11,826,307 

12,615,113 

1805 

80,534,053 

13,560,693 

13,593,309 

1806 

74,542,957 

15,559,931 

15,021,196 

1807 

67,731,645 

16,398,019 

11,292,292 

1808 

64,742,326 

17,060,661 

16,762,702 

1809 

56,732,370 

7,773,473 

13,867,226 

1810 

53,156,532 

12,134,214 

13,309,994 

1811 

47,855,070 

14,422,634 

13,592,604 

18!2 

45,035,123 

22,639,032 

22,279,121 

1813 

55.907,452 

40,524,844 

39,190,520 

1814 

80,986,291 

34,873,432 

38,547,915 

1315 

99.824,410 

51,283,946 

25,522,089 

1816 

123,016,375 

36,743,573 

23,546,341 

1817 

115,807.805 

24,387,983 

14,958,539 

1813 

99,107,346 

26,095,200 

13,563,069 

1819 

92,648,177 

21,435,700 

16,068,215 

1320 

88,899,333 

15,284,546 

14,224,40.'} 

1821 

89,214,236 

14,264,000 

10,929,174 

1822 

93,424,000 

19.745,409 

18,273,653 

1823 

94,344.000 
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THE  BESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Mexico  comprises  JSTerv  Mexico  and  the   Captain- General- 
ship of  Guatimala. — General  Fhysical  Ifescrijjtion.     , 

We  are  now  about  to  survey,  in  succession,  the  vast  pos-    book 
sessions  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  their  revolted  descend-  lxxxiii, 
ants,    i)i   the   two   Americas; — possessions  comprehended" 
between   lat.    43°    34'    south,    and    37°    48'   north,    which  sketch  of 
equal  in  length  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  surpass  in  extent  Spanish 
the  immense  countries  in  Asia  that  acknowledge  the  domi- 
nion of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  missionary  establish- 
ment of  San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  New   California, 
forms  the  most   northerly  point;   and   the   most   southern 
extremity  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  is  Fort  Maullin,  on 
the  coast  of  Chili,  opposite  to  Chiloe:  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port  of  Soledad,  situated  eight  degrees  more 
to  the  south,  in  the  group  of  the  Malouine  or  Falkland 
islands,  whither  the  criminals,  condemned  at  Monte-Video, 
are  annually  transported,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
manent settlement,   because   it   is    not   permitted  to  send 
women  thitlier.     Some  families  of  Spanisli  descent,  neverthe- 
less, arc  still  to  be  met  witli  in  the  Island  of  Caylin,  or 
Quilan,   in  43^  34'  of  south   latitude.     The  Spanish  lan- 
guage, then,  is  diffused  in  America  over  an  extent  of  conn- 
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BOOK    try  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  in  length ;  and  the  whole 
Lxxxiii.  pf  these  regions,  peopled  hy  more  than  thirteen  millions  of 
"■""—""  inhabitants,*  communicated  with  each  other,  previously  to 
the  late  troubles,  by  a  regular  establishment  of  posts,  ex- 
tending from  Paraguay  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. 

This  transatlantic  Spain,  far  more  interesting  in  many 
points  of  view  than  its  European  metropolis,  will  supply 
us  with  abundant  materials  for  an  historical  and  physical 
description,  which,  however,  ought  first  of  all  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  physical  and  topographical  account  of  the  great 
divisions  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Great  poll-  jjut,  amongst  thcsc  very  complicated,  and  very  confus- 
gioiiP. '  '  ed  divisions,  which  ought  we  to  adopt?  In  a  military  and 
executive  point  of  view,  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain 
in  America  were  formerly  divided  into  nine  great  govern- 
ments, which  may  be  considered  as  independent  of  each 
other,  and  which,  withiji  the  last  twelve  years,  have  actu- 
ally resolved  themselves  into  separate  states,  of  different 
forms  of  government,  and  totally  independent  of  each 
other,  or  of  the  mother  country.  Their  topography,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  compreliended  by  employing  the  subdi- 
visions and  limits  anciently  prescribed.  Of  these  divisions, 
five,  namely,  the  vice-royalties  of  Peru  and  of  New  Gre- 
nada, and  the  captain-generalships  of  Guatimala,  Porto 
Ilico,  and  the  Caraccas,  are  completely  situated  within  the 
torrid  zone;  the  four  others,  namely,  the  vice-royalties  of 
Mexico  and  Buenos- Ay  res,  as  well  as  the  captainships  of 
Chili  and  the  Havannah,  which  comprehends  the  Floridas, 
are  partly  situated  without  the  two  tropics.  As  the  geo- 
graphical latitude,  liowcver,  exerts  infinitely  less  influence 
over  the  fertility  and  productions  of  these  beautiful  coun- 
tries than  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  a  division,  founded  on 
the  degrees  of  latitude,  would  aflford  no  advantage  to  phy- 
sical geography.  If  we  merely  distinguish  the  great 
masses  of  land,   circumscribed   by   seas,   shut  in   by  the 

*  At  present,  1824.  thev  are  comnuted  to  exrpcd  seventfien  millions. 
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valleys  of  rivers,  or  marked  by  some  other  striking  feature,    book 
we  shall  classify  tlie  continental  regions  of  Spanish  Ameri-  lxxxiii. 
ca  into  three  divisions  ;  that  of  the  north,  comprising  Mexi-  " 

CO  witli  Guatimala;  the  middle  division,  including  Peru, 
New  Grenada,  and  Caraccas  ;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  south, 
containing  Paraguay,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  the 
Magellanic  regions.  The  islands  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
will  be  described  with  the  rest  of  the  Columbian  Archipe- 
lago. Florida  has  already  been  considered  along  with  the 
United  States. 

Custom  has  extended  to  all  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  Denomina- 
north  of  the  Isthmus,  Florida  excepted,  the  general  appel- '^g^x^i °o. 
lation  of  Mexico,  although,  strictly  speaking,  these  coun- 
•trics  have  no  common  name  applicable  to  them  all.  The 
term  J^ew  Spain  was  applied  at  first,  in  1518,  only  to  the 
})rovince  of  Yucatan,  where  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  and  the  beauty  of  the  edifices,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  military  followers  of  Grijalva.  Already,  in 
1520,  Cortez  extended  the  denomination  of  New  Spain  to 
the  kingdom  of  Montexuma,  at  the  same  time,  advising 
Charles  V.  to  assume  t!ie  title  of  Emperor.  According  to  Aztec  or 
the  researches  of  the  Abbu  Clavigero,  this  kingdom,  which,  ^ipfc'io^. 
on  the  authority  of  Solis,  stretches  from  Panama  to  New 
California,  was  bounded  on  the  eastern  coasts  by  the  rivers 
Guasacualco  and  Tulpan,  and  on  the  western,  by  the 
plains  of  Soconusco,  and  by  the  port  of  Zaratula.  It  thus 
embraced  the  present  intendcncies  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oax- 
aca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid,  with  a  surface  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  square  leagues.  Even  the 
name  of  Mexico  is  of  Indian  origin.  It  signifies,  in  the 
Aztec  language,  the  habitation  of  tiie  god  of  war,  called 
Mcxitli,  or  Huitzlipochtli.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that 
before  the  year  1530,  the  city  was  more  commonly  deno- 
minated Tenochtitlan.  The  appellation  Anahuac,  which  Anabuao 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  names,  desig- 
nated, before  the  conquest,  all  that  tract  of  country  con- 
tained between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of 
latitude.      Independently   of   the  Aztec  empire   of    Mon- 
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BOOK  tezuma,  the  little  republics  of  Tlancallan,  or  Tlascala,  and 
ixxxm.  of  CholoIIan,  the  kingdom  of  Tezcuco,  or  Acollioacan,  and 
'  that  of  Mchuacan,  whirh  compreh-ended    a   part    of  the  in- 

tcndenry  of  Valladolid.  belonged  iq  tiie    plateaus,   or  tabic 
land,  of  the  ancietit  Anahuac* 
New  The  vast  expanse  of  coujitry  over  which   the  Viceroy  of 

Mexico  exercises  his  supreme  mnitary  power,  which  is  de- 
signated, in  general,  under  the  name  of  JVew  Spain,  and  is 
contained  within  the  north  and  south  parallels  of  the  tliirty- 
eighth  and  tenth  degrees  of  latitude,  incloses  two  great  dis- 
tinct governments;  1.  The  Captainship  of  Guatimala,  which 
comprehends  the  governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  IXicaragua, 
with  the  provinces  of  Honduras,  Vera  Paz,  Chiapa,  and 
Guatimala;  2.  The  Vicernyalty  oi  Jlexico,  or  of  New  Spain 
properly  so  called,  comprising  Mexico  itself,  and  tiie  in- 
terior provinces,  ov  internas,  east  and  west.f  The  Captain- 
General  of  Guatimala,  being  considered  as  an  Administrator, 
and  only  slightly  suborditiate  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
M.  Humboldt  separates  Guatimala  froin  Mexico;  of  which, 
in  that  case,  the  southern  limits  touch  the  sliores  of  the  great 
ocean,  to  the  east  of  the  port  of  Tehuantepec,  adjoining  to 
the  bar  of  Tonal  a,  and  extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean 
sea,  near  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
Dimen-  Exclusively  of  Guatimala,   the   kingdom  of  New  Spain 

^'°"^*         extends  from  the   sixteenth   to  the  thirty-eigiith  degree  of 
latitude,  over  a  space  of  f)  10  leagues  in    length,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  south-east  to   north-west.      The    breadth,  which, 
under  the  thirtieth  parallel,  from  the   Red   River   CRio  Co- 
lorado J  in  the  province  of  Texas,   as   far  as  the  island  of 
Tiburon,  on  the  coasts  of  the   intendency  of  Sonora,  is  364 
leagues,  goes  on  continually  decreasing  to  the  isthmus   of 
Tehuantepec,  where  it  is  only  forty-five  leagues  from    sea 
to  sea. 
timits.  'T'^^  limits  of  New  Spain  to  the  north  and  east  are  a- 

bundantly    vague,  and  difficult  to   determine.     So  late  as 

*  Clavigero,  Storia  Antic;i  del  Messico.  t.IV.  p.  265. 
t  A.  de  Hinnboklt,  t.  I.  p.  21fi 
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1770,  the  Cardinal  Lorenzana  assei'ted,  in  a  work  publish-  book 
cd  at  Mexico,  that  New  Spain,  in  the  remotest  confines  of  lxxxiii. 
the  bishopric  of  Durango,  perliaps  borders  on  Tartary  and  — — — 
Greenland;  namely,  by  the  Californias  witli  Tartary,  and 
by  New  Mexico  with  Greenland.*  For  a  long  time  the 
Viceroys  of  Mexico  looked  upon  the  whole  north-west  coast 
of  America  as  a  dependency  of  their  government,  and  even 
very  recently  directed  an  official  visit  to  be  made  to  the 
Russian  Colonies  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  The  English 
establishment  at  Nootka  Sound,  still  more  closely  approach- 
ing the  Spanish  Colonies,  led  to  strong  remonstrances. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the  court  of 
Madrid  appeared  to  find  its  advantage  in  leaving  unmolest- 
ed this  baj'rier  against  the  invasions  of  Russia  upon  this 
coast,  by  adopting  Cape  Mendocin,  to  the  north  of  Saint 
Francis,  as  the  definitive  boundary.  Nothing,  however,  has 
yet  been  able  to  secure  Spain  against  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  United  States,  which  seem  desirous  of  embracing  the 
whole  of  North  America  in  tiieir  confederation.  Since  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  inliabitants  of  these  new^  repub- 
lics actively  press  forward  their  civilization  towards  the 
Missouri,  and  approach  tlie  coasts  of  t!ie  gi-eat  ocean  by  the 
beautiful  river  Columbia.  To  the  east,  the  charts  publish- 
ed by  the  United  States  mark  tlie  river  Sabine  as  the  boun- 
dary ;  but  the  Congress  of  Washington  openly  endeavours 
to  confine  this  limit  of  Mexico  to  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte.t(a) 

Since  the  new  administration,  introduced  in  1776  by  Don 
Galvez,  minister  of  the  Indies,  New  Spain  is  divided  into 
twelve  intendencies  and  three  Provinces.:]: 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  11.  p.  84. 

+  485  miles  of  coast  to  the  south.  It  enters  the  Gulf  in  a  soutli-east,  Sabine 
River  in  a  course  directly  south  ;  thus  leaving  a  disputed  trapezium  of  47,469 
square  leagues.     Humboldt's  Map  of  JNew  Spain,  in  Tab.  Pol. 

(a)  [The  government  of  the  United  States  laid  claim  to  the  province  of  Texas, 
which  is  situated  between  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivers  on  the  east,  and  the  Rio 
del  Norte  on  the  west,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  country  of  Louisiana  ;  but  by  p 
'rcaty  with  Spain,  in  1821,  thisclaim  was  relinquished.] — A5t.  En. 

tibid.t.  II.  p.  73,  iS:c, 
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LXXXIII. 

Division 
into  Inten- 
dencies 
and  Pro- 
vinces. 


Of  these  fifteen  divisions  there  arc  : 

A.  In  the  interior,  to  the  north, 

1.  The  province  of  JVew  Mexico,  extending  along  the 

Rio  del  Norte. 

2.  The  intendency  of  JVew  Biscatj,  to  the  south-west 

of  Rio  del  Norte,  upon  the  central  plateau. 

B.  Upon   the  great  Pacific   Ocean,    to  the  north-west, 

3.  The  province  of  Jfew  California  ; 

4.  The  province  of  Old  California; 

5.  The  intendency  of  Sonora. 

C  Towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  north-east, 

6.  The   intendency  of  San  Louis  Potosi,   comprising 

the  jirovinces  of  Texas  and  Cohahuila,  the  colony 
of  New  Saint  Andero,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon, 
and,  finally,  the  districts  of  Charcas,  Altamira, 
Catorce,  and  Ramos,  which  compose   the  inten- 
dency of  San  Louis,  properly  so  called. 
These  six  territories,  almost  entirely  included  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  contain  a  total  of  677,000  souls,  in  an  extent  of 
82,000  square  leagues;  which  gives  a  proportion  of  eight  in- 
habitants to  a  square  league.  « 
To  the  south  of  the  tropic  we  find, 
D.  In  the  miii.Ue  region. 

The  intendencv  of  Zacatecas  ; 

of  Guadalaxara  ; 

of  Guanaxuato  ; 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


—  of  Valladolid  ; 

—  of  Mexico  ; 

—  oi  Puebla; 

—  of  Vera-Cru% : 


111.  The  south-east  extremity, 

14.  The  intendency  of  Oaxaca  ; 

1 5.  That  of  Merida  or  Yucatan. 

These  nine  intcndencies,  situated  under  the  torrid  zone, 
contain  a  population  of  5,160,000  souls,  dispersed  over  a  sur- 
face of  36,500  square  leagues,  or  141  inhabitants  to  every 
square  league.  But  four-fifths  of  this  population  are  con- 
centrated upon  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  or  on  plateaus. 
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the  elevation   of  which   above  the  sea  equals  in  height  tlie    i^ooK 
pass  of  Mount  Cenis. 

According  to  the   ancient    division,  still   very  much  in  ^.  .  . 

o  'J  Divisions 

use  in  the  country.  New  Spain  formed,  1.  The  kingdom  \nto  Wmg- 
of  Mexico  ;  2.  The  kingdom  of  JVew  Gallicia ;  3.  The  ^°'"^* 
7ieiv  kingdom  of  Leon ;  4.  The  colony  of  J^env  St.  Jlndero ; 
5.  The  province  of  Texas ;  6.  The  province  of  Cohahuila ; 
7.  The  province  of  JVfew  Biscmj ;  8.  The  province  of  Son- 
era ;  9.  The  province  of  JVew  Mexico ;  1 0.  The  two  Calif or- 
nias,  or  the  provinces  of  Old  and  JVew  California. 

The  kingdom  of  Mexico  embraced  the  present  intenden- 
cies  of  Guanaxuato,  Valladolid,  or  Mechoacan,  Mexico, 
Puebla,  Vera-Cruz,  Oaxaca,  and  Merida,  with  a  portion  of 
the  intendency  of  San-Louis  Potosi :  it  consisted,  therefore, 
of  more  than  27,000  square  leagues,  and  contained  nearly 
4,500,000  inhabitants.  The  kingdom  of  New  Gallicia  ex- 
tended over  more  than  14,000  square  leagues,  and  its  popu- 
lation consisted  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  comprised 
the  intendencies  of  Zacatecas,  and  Guadalaxara,  as  well  as 
a  small  part  of  that  of  San-Louis  Potosi.* 

Another  division  equally  ancient,  is  that  which  distin-  On  the  de- 
guishes  JSTew  Spahiy  properly  so  called,  from  the  provincias  "ion'onn- 
internas ;  that  is  to  say,  those  provinces  situated  in  thetemai  pre 
interior  of  the  continent,  although,  with  regard  to  the  cap- 
ital, they  are  exterior.  To  tJie  two  latter  belong  all  that 
is  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Gal- 
licia, except  the  two  Californias;  consequently,  the  little 
kingdom  of  Leon,  the  colony  of  New  St.  Andero,  Texas, 
New  Biscay,  Sonora,  Cohahuila,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
^^ provincias  internas  del  VireynatOf^j  which  comprise  7814 
square  leagues,  are  distinguished  from  the  " pi'ovincias  in- 
ternas  de  la  commandancia  de  Chihuahua," j[.  erected  into 
Captain-generalships  in  1779.  These  latter  contain  59,375 
square  leagues.  Of  the  twelve  new  intendencies,  there  are 
three  situated  in  the  internal  provinces  j  namely,  those  of 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  II.  p.  81,  etc. 

t  Internal  provinces  of  the  Vice-royalty. 

i  Inteinal  provinces  of  the  government  of  Chihuahua, 
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BOOK    Durango,  Sonera,  and  San-Louis  Potosi.     It  must  be  re- 
Lxxxin.  marked,  nevertheless,  that  the  intendant  of  San-Louis  is 
'  not  directly  subject  to  the  Viceroy,  except  for  Leon,  St. 

Andero,  and  the  districts  of  Charcas,  Catorce,  and  Alta- 
mira,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence.  The  governments  of 
Cohahuila,  and  of  Texas,  also  form  a  part  of  the  intenden- 
cy  of  San-Louis  Potosi,  but  they  appertain  directly  to  the 
*'  commandancia-gcneral'^*  of  Chihuahua. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  whole  of  New  Spain  is  divid- 
ed into, 

A,  provinces  subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  con- 
taining 59,103  square  leagues,  with  5,4r7,900  inhabitants, 
and  comprehending  the  two  Californias,  and  the  intenden- 
cies  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Vera-Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Merida,  Val- 
ladolid,  Guadalaxara,  Zacatecas,  Guanaxuato,  and  San- 
Louis  Potosi,  with  the  exception  of  Cohahuila,  and  Texas. 

B,  Into  provinces  subject  to  the  commandant-general  of 
the  internal  provinces,  comprehending  a  space  of  59,375 
square  leagues,  and  containing  a  population  of  359,200 
iniiabitants,  and  comprehending  the  intendencies  of  Dur- 
ango, and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico, 
Cohahuila,  and  Texas. 

The  grand  total  is  118,478  square  leagues,  and  5,837,100 
inhabitants.!  In  consequence  of  recent  contests  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  svstematic  encroachments 
of  which  had  given  just  alarm  to  Spain,  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  the  internal  provinces,  before  this  period  in- 
trusted to  the  governor  of  Chihuahua,  had  been  confided 
to  two  general-commandants.  At  that  time,  the  internal 
western  provinces,  namely,  Sonora,  Durango,  or  New  Bis- 
cay, New  Mexico,  and  the  Californias,  were  distinguished 
from  the  internal  eastern  provinces ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
Cohahuila,  Texas,  the  colony  of  New  St.  Andero,  and  the 
New  kingdom  of  Leon.  These  new  general-commandants, 
as  well  as  the  former  ones,  were  considered  as  the  chiefs  of 

*  General  Government. 

i  Or  rather  was  so  in  1805;  at  present  they  exceed  8,000,000,  as  will  appear 
n  the  following  book. 
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the  administration  of  finances  in  tl.e  two  intendencies  of    book 
Sonera,  and  Durango,  and  in  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  ^-'^^^"^» 
Texas,  and  Cohahuila.     With  regard  to  Leon,  and  New  St. 
Andero,  they  depended  on  the  commandant  no  farther  than 
Aviiat  regarded  tlie  military  defence. 

Tlie  present  troubles  have,  in  part,  overturned  these  ad- 
ministrative divisions;  hut  it  is  still  indispensable,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  former  complicated  ar- 
rangement. 

The  following  table  indicates,  in  a  more  particular  man-  Compari" 
ner,  the  distribution  of  the  population,  and  the  very  unequal  popuia- 
proportion   which  it  bore  with  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
intendencies,  when  the  total  was  5,837,100.     Each  of  the 
estimates  must  now  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  5,837,100  to 
8,000,000. 


,  tion. 


Extent  in  Square  Leagues. 

Population. 

Inhabitants 
per  Square  League. 

San-Louis  Potosi 

27,821  Mexico*    .     .     . 

1,91 1,300  Guanaxuato . 

563 

Sonora  .... 

19,143  Puebla       .     .     . 

813,300  Puebla      .     . 

301 

Durango     .     .     . 

16,873  Guadalaxara      . 

630,500  Mexico      .     . 

.     255 

Guadalaxara 

9,6120axaca      .     .     . 

534,<J00  Oaxaca     .     . 

120 

Merida       .     .     . 

S,977iGuanaxuato  .     . 

517,300  Valladolidt  . 

109 

Mexico .... 

5,927;Merida       .     .     . 

465,700  Merida     .     . 

SI 

Oaxaca      .     .    . 

4,447 

Valladolid:^    .     . 

878,400  Guadalaxara 

.      66 

Vera  Cruz       .     . 

4,141 

San-Louis  Potosi 

334,000  Zacatecas      . 

65 

Valladolid       .     . 

3,447  Durango    .     .     . 

159,700  Vera  Cruz     . 

38 

Puebla  .... 

2,696  Vera  Cruz      .     , 

156,000  San-Louis  Potos 

i      12 

Zacatecas  .     .     . 

2,355  Zacatecas       .     . 

153,300  Durango  .     . 

10 

Guanaxuato   . 

911  Sonora 

121,400Sonora      .     . 

6 

Casting  a  general  glance  over  the  whole  surface  of  Mexi-  Distribu= 
CO,  we  find  that  two-thirds  of  it  are  situated  under  the  tem-  raa"es! 
perate,  and  the  remaining  third  under  the  torrid  zone.  The 
first  part  comprehends  a  surface  of  82,000  square  leagues. 
It  includes  the  provincias  internas  ;  not  only  those  that  are 
subject  to  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  such  as  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  j)ro- 
vince  of  New  St.  Andero ;  but  also  those  governed  by  their 
own  general-commandant;  for  instance,  the  intendencies  of 

*  1,511,800,  and    t  476,400,  in  Humb.  Ess.  Pol.  11.  280,     TV. 
X  13C  if  Population  is  476,400. 
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BOOK  Durango  and  of  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of  Coliahuila, 
Lxxxni.  -^i^cxas,  and  New  Mexico.*  In  some  places,  small  portions 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  la  Sonora,  and  of  New  St.  An- 
dero,  stretch  into  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ;  and,  in  others,  the 
southern  intendencies  of  Guadalaxara,  Zaratecas,  and  San- 
Louis  de  Potosi,  extend  a  little  to  the  nortli  of  this  bounda- 
ry. Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  a  concourse  of  various 
causes,  and  local  circumstances,  more  than  three-fifths  of 
the  39,000  square  leagues,  situated  under  the  torrid  zone, 
enjoy  a  cold,  or  moderate  temperature,  rather  tlian  a  burn- 
ing heat.  The  vi  hole  interior  of  the  Vice-royalty  of  Mexico, 
especially  the  interior  of  the  country  comprised  under  the 
ancient  denominations  of  Anahuac,  and  of  Mechoacan,  and, 
in  all  probability,  even  the  whole  of  New  Biscay,  form  one 
immeuRe  elevated  plateau,  from  6500  to  8200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  neighbouring  seas  j  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
Europe,  those  elevated  lands  that  present  the  appearance  of 
plains,  such  as  the  plateaus  of  Auvergne,  Switzerland,  and 
Spain,  never  rise  higher  than  from  1300  to  2600  feet  above 
the  ocean. 
Moun-  The  chain  of  mountains  that  form  the  plateau  of  Mex- 

*^"'^'  ico,  appears,  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  a  geographical 
map,  to  be  precisely  the  same  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Andes,  traverses  the  whole  of  southern  America. 
When  examined,  nevertheless,  in  a  physico-geographical 
point  of  view,  the  structure  of  this  chain  differs  very  much 
to  the  south  and  north  of  tiie  equator.  In  the  southern 
heraispliere,  the  Cordillera  is  everywhere  cleft  and  inter- 
rupted by  crevices,  that  resemble  open  veins,  which  could 
not  be  filled  up  by  heterogeneous  substances.  If  elevated 
plains  be  met  with,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  the 
parish  of  Pastos,  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  high 
longitudinal  valleys,  bounded  by  two  branches  of  the  great 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  In  Mexico,  it  is  the  ridge  itself  of 
the  mountains  that  constitutes  the  plateau.  In  Peru,  the 
highest  peaks  approach  to  form  the  central  summit  of  the 
Andes.    In  Mexico,  these  same  peaks,  now  become  of  less 

'^  /..  <le  HuHibokU.  t.  I.  p.  26J. 
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colossal  ilimensions,  but  still  IVom  16,000  feet  to  17,700  feet  book 
ill  height,  are  either  scattered  over  the  plateau,  or  ranged  in  l'^xxiii. 
lines,  which  bear  no  relation  of  parallelism  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Cordillera.  In  Peru,  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  New  Grenada,  the  number  of  transverse  valleys,  of 
which  the  perpendicular  depth  is  sometimes  4600  feet, 
prevent  tlic  inhabitants  from  travelling  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  being  carried  on  the 
backs  of  the  Indians.  In  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  on 
the  contrary,  carriages  roll,  without  obstruction,  fiom  the 
capital  of  Mexico  to  Santa-Fe,  a  distance  of  above  500 
leagues. 

The  lengtli  of  the  table  land,  comprehended  between  the  Mexican 
latitudes  of  18°  and  40°,  is  equal  to  the  meridional  distance^'  ^  ^^"' 
of  Lyons  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  a  line  which  crosses  the 
great  desert  of  Africa.  This  extraordinary  plateau  appears 
insensibly  to  decline  towards  the  north,  especially  from 
the  town  of  Durango,  situated  in  New  Biscay,  at  140 
leagues  from  Mexico.  This  slope,  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rivers,  would  certainly  appear  very  improbable, 
if  it  were  not  admitted  by  the  learned  and  judicious  travel- 
ler, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  every  thing  precise,  exact, 
and  interesting,  respecting  these  countries.  We  must  take 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Santa-Fe,  rise  up  abruptly  to  form  the  very  elevated  ridges 
and  table  land,  from  which  descend  the  Missouri  and  its 
tributary  streams. 

Of  the  four  plateaus  situated  round  the  capital  of  Mex- Level  of 
ico,  the  first,  wj^ch  comprehends  the  valley  of  Toluca,  is  te^„|^  '^' 
85S0  feet  in  Iieight;  the  second,  or  the  valley  of  Tcnoch- 
titlan,  is  7460  feet;  the  third,  or  the  valley  of  Actopan, 
6553  feet;  and  the  fourtli,  or  the  valley  of  Istla,  is  ele- 
vated 3343  feet.  These  four  basins  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  in  climate,  as  in  elevation  above  the  level  of  tlie 
ocean.  Each  of  them  is  adapted  to  a  different  species  of 
cultivation.  The  last,  and  least  elevated,  is  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane ;  the  third,  for  that  of  cot- 
ton; the  second,  for  producing  the  wheat  of  Europe;  and, 


io 
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BOOK    ,),,  t],e  first,  there  arc  plantations  of  the  Agaves,  which  may 
Lxxxiii.  |jg  considered  as  the  vineyards  of  the  Aztec  Indians. 


If  tills  confis^uration  of  the  surface  sinojularly  favour,  in 

Easieiii  ^  ^  1- 

and  west-  the  interior  of  ^t'w  Spain,  the  ccnivcyance  of  niercliandise, 
j"^"''®*^''^^' navigation,  and  even  the  construction  of  canals,  nature  op- 
poses great  difficulties  to  the  communication  between  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom  and  the  coast,  which,  lising  from 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  rampart,  everywhere  presents  an 
enormous  difference   of  level,    and    of  temperature.      The 
sojithern   declivity*  more  especially,  is  rapid,  and  of  dif- 
ficult access.     In  travelling  froni  the  capital  to  Vera-Cruz> 
it  is  necessary  to   proceed    sixty  nautical    leagues    before 
a  valley  can  be  met  with,  of   which  the  bottom  is  lower 
than  3281  feet  above   the  level  of  the  sea.     Of  the  eighty- 
four  leagues  tiiat  are  reckoned  as  far  as  this  poi-t,  fifty-six 
are  occupied  by   the  great  plateau  of    Anahuac;   the    re- 
mainder of  the  road  is  nothing  but  one  continued  and  pain- 
ful descent.     It  is  the  diificulty  of  this  descent  that  renders 
the  conveyance  of  the  flour  of  Mexico  to  Vera-Cruz  so  ex- 
pensive, and    prevents   it  from   rivalling,   in    Europe,   the 
flour  of  Philadelphia.     In   the  road  of  Acapulco,  along  the 
great  ocean,  the  traveller  reaches  the  temperate  regions  in 
less  than  a  distance  of  seventeen   leagues ;  after  which,  he 
has  incessantly  to  ascend  and  descend  as  far  as  the  sea. 
Diiectioii        The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which  traverses  the  Isth- 
dmiTaf  ""^  mus  of  Darien,  at  one  time  approaches  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  another,  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     In  the  king- 
dom of  Gualimala,  the  crests  of  these  mountains,  bristling 
with  volcanic  cones,  stretch  along  the  wes^rn  coast  from 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua  as  far   as  the  bay  of  Tehuantepec; 
hut,  in  the  ])rovince  of  Oaxaca,  between  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Chimalajja  and  Quatarnalco,  it  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus.     Between  tlie  18^  and  21°  of  lati- 
tude, in    the    intendencies  of  la  Puebla  and  Mexico,  from 
Mirteca  to  the  mines  of  Zimapan,  the  Cordillera  runs  due 
Volcanoes  south  and  north,  and  approaches  the  southern  coast.     It  is 
nf  Mexico,  j^  ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^.^^.^^  plateau  of  Anahuac,  between  the 

capital  of  Mexico  and  the  little  towns  of  Cordova  and  Xa- 
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lapa,  that  a  group  of  volcanic    mountains    appear,  wliicli     book 
rival  in  elevation  the  highest    peaks  of  the  continent.     M.  '-^'xxiii. 
de  Flntnboldt  measured  the  principal  ones.     Popocn-Tepetl,  ' 

tha'  is  to  say,  the  Smoking  Mountain,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards the  great  volcano,  is  2764  toises,  or  17,968  English 
feet  in  height ;  the  Iz>tacci- Huatl,  or  the  White  Woman, 
or  the  »Sierm  JVera^ia  of  the  Spaniards,  is  2461  toises,  or 
16,000  feet  ;  the  Citlal-Tepetl,  or  Starry  Mountain,  other- 
wise called  the  Peak  of  Ori%aha,  is  2722  toises,  or  17,697 
feet ;  and  the  J\'*auhcampa-TepetU  or  Coffre  de  Ferote,  is 
2097  toises,*  or  13,633  English  feet. 

More  to  the  north  of  the  nineteenth  parallel,  near  the  f'ontinua- 
cclebrated  mines  of  Zimapac  and  Doctor^  situated  in  the  coidiUera, 
'  intendencies  of  Mexico,  the  Coi'dillei'a  takes  the  name  of 
Sierra  Madre,  in  Mexican  Tcpe-Suenne.  Again  leaving 
behind  it  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  runs  to  the 
north-west,  towards  tlie  towns  of  San-Miguel-el-Grande 
and  Guanaxuato.  To  the  north  of  this  last  town,  con- 
sidered as  the  Potosi  of  Mexico,  the  Sierra  Madre  expands 
to  an  extraordinary  breadth,  and  shortly  afterwards  divid- 
ing into  three  branches,  the  most  eastern  one  of  which  pro- 
ceeds towards  Charcas,  and  Real  de  Catorce,  to  lose  itself 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  tlie  western  branch  occupies 
a  part  of  the  intendency  of  Guadalaxara.  From  Bolanos 
it  rapidly  sinks,  and  is  extended,  by  Culiacan  and  Arispe, 
into  the  intendency  of  Sonora,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
llio-Gila.  Under  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  how- 
ever, it  again  acquires  a  considerable  height  in  Tarahu- 
niara,  near  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  it  begins  to  form 
the  mountains  of  Pimeria  altOi  celebrated  for  their  exten- 
sive washings  of  gold.  The  thii-d  branch  of  the  Sierra- 
Madre,  which  ma^  be  looked  upon  as  the  central  chain  of 
the  Mexican  Andes,  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  in- 
tendency of  Zacatecas.  It  may  be  traced  through  Duran- 
go  and  Parral  in  New  Biscay,  as  far  as  the  Sierra  de  Los-  Sierra  de 
MimbreSf  situated  to  the  west  of  Rio-Grande-del-Nortej  ^'''"^'''' 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Account  of  the  Equatorial  Regions,  p.  148.     Views  and 
Monuments,  p.  233. 
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BOOK  and  from  thence  it  traverses  New  Mexico,  and  joins  the 
Lxxxiii.  moiintaijis  of  Las  GrnUas,  and  the  Sierra  Verde.  This 
mountainous  country,  situated  under  the  fortictli  degree  of 
latitude,  was  examined,  in  1777,  hy  the  Fathers  Escalastc 
and  Fond.  It  gives  rise  to  the  Rio-Gila,  the  sources  of 
\vhich  approach  those  of  tlie  Rio-del-Norte.  It  is  the  crest 
of  this  central  branch  of  the  Sierra-Madre,  which  divides 
the  waters  between  tlie  Gi'eat  Ocean  and  the  sea  of  the 
Antilles.  It  is  this  of  which  Fiedler  and  the  intrepid 
Mackenzie  examined  the  continuation,  under  the  50°  and 
55°  of  north  latitude.*  The  map  of  Don  Alzate  gives  the 
peculiar  name  of  the  Sierra  dos  Pedernales,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  Gun-Flints,  to  one  part  of  the  Sierra  de  Mimbre, 
a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  a  resemblance  be-* 
tween  tlie  rocks  of  this  chain  and  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 
Granitic  fhc  granite,  which  here  appears  to  form,  as  it  does  eve- 
ry where  else,  tlie  lowest  stratum,  appears  at  the  surface 
in  the  little  chain  that  borders  tiie  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
which,  on  the  side  of  Acapulco,  is  separated  from  the 
mass  of  high  country  by  the  valley  of  Peregrino.f  The 
beautiful  port  of  Acaj)uIco  is  excavated,  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  in  gi'anitic  rocks.  The  same  rock  forms  the  moun- 
tains of  Mixteca  and  of  Zapateca,  in  the  intendency  of 
Oaxaca.:};  The  central  plateau,  or  Anahuac,  appears  like 
Porphyritic  an  cnormous  dike  of  porphyritic  rocks,  distinguished  from 
those  of  Europe  by  the  constant  presence  of  hornblend, 
and  by  the  absence  of  quartz.  They  contain  immense  de- 
posits of  gold  and  silver.  Basalt,  amygdaloid,  trap,  gyp- 
sum, and  the  limestone  of  Jura,§  form  the  predominant 
rocks.  The  strata  succeed  each  other  here  in  the  same  or- 
der as  in  Europe,  except  that  syenite  alternates  with  ser- 
pentine.    The  secondary  rocks  equally  resemble  those  of 

*  In  the  Voyage  a  la  California,  of  Chappc  d'Auteroche. 

t  Description  of  the  road  from  Veia-Ciuz  to  Acapulco,  in   the  Atlas    of  the 
Essay  on  Mexico. 

%  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  XI.  p.Slf.i. 

*  Primitive  limestone. 
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our  European   countries;    but,    hitherto,  no  considerable    book 
beds  of  rock-salt  or  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  the  pla-  '^^^^x"'- 
teau  of  Mexico,  while,  on   the  contrary,  these  substances, 
especially  the   former,  appear  to  exist  in  gieat  abundance 
to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  near  the  Lake  Tim- 
panogos.* 

The  porphyry  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa  appears  in  singular 
gigantic  masses,  which  assume  extraordinary  shapes,  imi- j|]g''^^o°ij5_ 
tating  the  appearance  of  ruined  walls  and  bastions.  The 
masses  that  aj^pear  to  have  been  thus  hewn  with  thej)ick-axe 
and  elevated  1000  or  1300  feet,  are  called  in  the  country 
buffa.  Enormous  balls,  contained  in  concentric  beds,  rest  on 
isolated  rocks.  I'hese  porphyries  give  the  environs  of  the 
town  of  Guanaxuato  a  singularly  romantic  aspect.  The 
porphyritic  rock  of  Mamancheta,  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  los  Organos  de  Jdopan,  rises  to  view  in  the 
horizon  like  an  old  tower,  of  which  the  shattered  base  has 
become  narrower  than  the  summit.f  The  porphyritic  traps 
in  columns,  which  terminate  the  mountain  of  Jacal  and 
Oyamel,  are  crowned  with  pine  trees  and  oak,  which  add 
a  certain  picturesque  gracefulness  to  this  imposing  sight.:j; 
It  is  from  these  mountains  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  ob- 
tained the  Itxili  or  Obsidian,  of  which  they  formed  their 
cutting  instruments. 

Tlie  Cofre  de  Perote  is  a  porphyritic  mountain,  elevated 
13,633  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  represents  an  an- 
cient sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities.^  The  basalts  of  La  Regla,  of  which  the  prismatic 
columns,  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  have  their  central  parts 
harder  than  the  rest,  form  the  native  decorations  of  a  very 
beautiful  cascade.|| 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  scarcely  look  upon  volcanoes  Detailed 
as  a  curiosity,  so  familiar  are  they  with  the  effects  of  these  t^'^g'^voyca" 
colossal  furnaces.     Almost  all  the  summits  of  the  American  "°^^- 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  IV.  p.  134. 

t  Id.  ibid.  Views  and  Monuments,  pi.  LXIV.  325  English  I'eet  high, 

I  Id.  ibid.  p.  LXV.        i  Id.  ibid.  pi.  XXXIV.  II  Id.  ibid.  p.  123. 
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BOOK  Cordilleras  contain  craters.  That  of  Mount  Popoca  is  said 
Lxxxiii.  ^Q  |jg  jjj^jf  j^  league  in  circumference;  but,  at  present,  it  is 
inaccessible.  The  Orizaba  is  also  a  volcano,  from  which,  in 
1545,  an  eruption  took  place,  and  continued  burning  for  twen- 
ty years.  This  mountain  is  called  by  the  Indians  Citlal-Tepdl 
or  the  Starry  Mountain,  on  account  of  the  luminous  exha- 
lations which  rise  from  its  crater,  and  play  round  its  sum- 
mit, wliich  is  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Tlie  sides  of  these 
colossal  cones,  adorned  \sith  magnificent  forests  of  cedar 
and  pine,  are  no  longer  overwhelmed  by  eiuptions,  nor  fur- 
rowed by  torrents  of  burning  lava.  It  even  appears  that 
currents  of  lava,  properly  so  called,  do  not  abound  in  Mexi- 
co. Nevertheless,  in  1759,  the  plains  of  Jorullo,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  formed  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  catastrophes  that  the  surface  of  the  globe 
has  ever  experienced.  In  one  single  night,  there  issued 
from  the  earth  a  volcano  of  1494  feet  in  heiglit,  surrounded 
by  more  than  2000  apertures,  which  still  continue  smoking 
to  the  present  day.  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  descend- 
ed into  the  burning  crater  of  the  great  volcano,  no  less  than 
358  feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  leaping  over  crevices  which 
exhaled  sulpiuiretted  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 
After  many  dangers,  on  account  of  the  fragility  of  the  ba- 
saltic and  syenitic  lava,  they  almost  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  where  tlie  air  was,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
surcharged  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  granitic  mountains  of  Oaxaca  do  not  contain  any 
known  volcano;  but,  more  to  the  south,  Guatimala  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  the  vicinity  of  two 
mountains,  one  of  wliich  vomited  fire,  and  the  other  water, 
and  ended  at  last  by  swallowing  up  this  great  city.* 

The  volcanoes  continue  as  far  as  Nicaragua.  Near  this 
city  is  that  of  Momantombo.  The  Omo-Tepetl  shoots  up 
its  burning  peak  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
Other  volcanic  mountains  border  the  Gulpiis  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     The  province  of  Costa  Rica  likewise  contains  vol- 

*  I,orenzana.  cited  in  the  Essay  on  Mexico,  t.  i.  p.  T71 
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canoes ;  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  Varu,  situated  in  the    book 
chain  called  Boruca.  lxxxiii. 

We  will  not  terminate  this  sketch  of  the  American  moun-  ' 

I-  p   -^  11x1-  I.        11         J  Mines. 

tams,  without  speaking  oi   its  celehratefl  mines  or  gold  and 

silver,  of  which  the  annual  pi-ochice,  even  in  ordinary  times, 
amounts  to  fully  22,000,000  piastres,  or  4,583,333  pounds 
sterling.*  The  gold,  which  forms  only  one  Iwinty-second 
part  of  the  \\hole,  is  found  in  little  straw -like  fragments 
and  grains,  in  the  alhnial  lands  of  Sonera  and  Pimeria 
Alta.  It  also  exists  in  veins,  in  the  mountains  of  gneiss  and 
micaceous  schistus  of  the  province  of  Oaxaca.  The  silver 
appears  to  affect  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  and  of  Me- 
choacan.  Tlie  mine  of  Batopilas,  in  New  Biscay,  the 
most  northerly  that  has  yet  been  explored,  has  afforded  the 
greatest  quantity  of  native  silver,  while,  in  the  others,  the 
metal  is  extracted  from  the  minerals  which  they  call  meagre, 
such  as  red,  black,  muriated,  and  sulphuretted  silver;  or, 
from  lead.  Tlie  want  of  mercury,  which  is  procured  from 
China  and  Austria,  is  the  only  thing  that  checks  the  spirit 
of  mining.  The  mines  already  known,  are  far  from  giving 
any  indication  of  being  exhausted.  One  Spaniard  affirms 
that,  in  the  province  of  Texas,  all  the  stones  contain  silver.f 

The  great  elevation  at   which    nature    has   deposited  her  Particular 
immense  metallic  riches  in  New  Spain,  is  a  source   of  I'e- ^f tJi^Mfx- 
markahle  advantage  to  the  progress   of  national  industry,  ican  mines. 
In  Peru,  the  most  considerable  mines    of  silver   are  found 
at  an  immense  height,  very  near  the  limit  of   eternal  snow. 
In  order  to  explore  these  mines,  men,  provisions,  and  cat- 
tle, must  be  brought  from   a   distance.     Towns,  situated  on 
elevated  plains,  where  water  freezes  during  the  whole  year, 
and  where  trees  no  longer  grow,  are  not  ( alculated  to  form 
a  very  attractive  habitation.     Nothing  but  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring riches  could  induce  any  man  possessed  of  personal 

*  According  to  the  piastre  of  4/2  employed  by  Humboldt,  and  copied  here, 
Pol.  Ess.  in  lib.  II.  chap.  IX.  and  in  vol.  11.  p.  527.  Engl.  Trans.— The  Trans- 
lator  of  Humboldt's  E^say,  concerned  in  the  IVlorning  Chronicle;  also  Trans- 
lator of  Von  Bucl),  and  Memoirs  of  Golsoni.  Mr.  Black  makes  it  4/4i;  also 
Anderson,  Comm.  Diet,  p,  472. 

+  Viagero  Universal,  t.  XXV.  p.  240 
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BOOK    liberty,  to  abandon  the  delicious  climate  of  the  valleys,  and 
Lxxxiii.  voluntarily   isolate  himself   on  the  summit  of  the  Andes. 


In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  the  richest  niines  of  silver, 
such  as  those  of  Guanaxiiato,  Zacatecas,  Tasco,  and  Real 
del  Monte,  are  found  at  the  medium  elevation  of  from  5580 
to  6562  feet.  There,  the  mines  are  surrounded  by  cultivat- 
ed land,  towns,  and  villages;  while  forests  crown  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  ;  every  tliitig,  in  short,  facilitates  the  explor- 
ing of  their  subterraneous  riches. 
Rivers.  In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  mountains  which  nature  has 

oivfsxtu    gJ'anted  to  New  Spain,  it  suffers,  in  general,  like  the  parent 
country,  from  a  want  of  water,  and  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
great  river    Rio    Bravo    del  J^orte,  and    tlic  Rio  Colorado, 
are  the  only  rivers   that   merit    attention,  from  the  length 
of  their  course,    and  the  great  mass  of  water  which  they 
carry  to  the  ocean ;   but,  flowing  as   they  do,    in   the  most 
uncultivated   part    of  the  kingdom,    it    will   be  long  be- 
fore they  possess   any  interest  with   regard   to  commerce. 
In  all  the  equinoctial  part  of  Mexico,  only  small  rivers  are 
met  with  ;  but  their  estuaries  are  very  broad.     The  narrow- 
form  of  the  continent  prevents  the  union  of  a  great  body  of 
water;  while  the  rapid  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  gives  rise 
to  torrents  rather  than  rivers.     Among  the  small  number  of 
rivers  which  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
the  only  ones  that  may  one  day  or  otiier  become  interesting 
for  the  commerce  of  the  interior,   are,  the  Rio  Huasaculaco 
and  that  of  Alvarado,  both  of  which  are  to  the  south-east  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion   with   the  kingdom  of  Guatimala ;  the  Rio  de  Monte- 
zuma, which  carries  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  valley  of 
Tenochtitlan  to  the  Rio  de  Panuco,  and  by  which,  forgetting 
the  elevation  of  the  ground,  a  navigation  has  been  proposed 
between  the  capital  and  the  eastern  coast;  the  Rio  de  Zaca- 
tula ;  and,  in  fine,  the  great  river  of  Saint  Jago  or  Tololotlan, 
formed  bv  the  union  of  the  rivers  of  Leorma,  and  Las  Laxas, 
which  might  convey  the  flour  of  Salamanca,  of  Zelaya,  and, 
perhaps,  also,  that  of  the  whole  intendency  of  Guadalaxara, 
to  Port  San  Bias,  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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The  lakes  with  which  Mexico  ahounds,  and  the  greater  book 
part  of  which  seem  annually  to  diminish  in  size,  are  mere-  i^xxxiii. 
ly  the  remains  of  those  immense  basins  that  appear  once 
to  have  existed  on  the  lofty  and  extensive  plains  of  the 
Cordillera.  We  may  notice  the  great  lake  of  Shapala,  in 
New  Gallicia,  which  covers  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
square  leagues  of  country  ;  the  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexi- 
co, that  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  this  valley  ;  the 
lake  of  Pazcuaso,  in  the  inlendency  of  Valladolid,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  globe ;  and  the  lake  of 
Mextitlan,  with  that  of  Parras,  in  New  Biscay. 

The  Lake  oi  JVicaragiia  merits  very  particular  attention  The  lake 
in  consequence  of  its  tides,  and  its  position  between  the  g^a. 
two  oceans.  It  is  probable  that  its  position  is  very  elevat- 
ed,* a  circumstance  that  would  render  it  extremely  difficult, 
or  even  useless,  to  carry  into  execution  the  vague  project 
of  a  canal  of  communication,  which  every  one  has  been  able 
to  dream  of,  but  which  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Martin  de 
la  Bastide  to  publish,  under  the  triple  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
a  fan,  and  a  snuff-box  !  M.  de  la  Bastide,  however,  has  only 
forgotten  three  things:  He  does  not  give  us  the  level  of  the 
country  between  tlie  lake  andthegulph  of  Papagayo  on  the 
west  coast;  he  does  not  point  out  the  manner  of  rendering 
navigable  the  river  St.  John  from  the  east,  interrupted  as  it 
is  by  numerous  falls  of  water;  and  he  is  not  aware  that, 
during  the  autumn,  a  pestilential  atmosphere  interdicts  all 
approach  to  the  mouth  of  this  river.  Generally  speaking,  all 
the  various  projects  for  opening  a  communication  between  Communi- 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  attended  with  this  ^^"""j?^" 

tvveen  the 

inconvenience,  that  the  canal  would  not   admit  vessels  of  two 
the  size  that  are  required  for  the  navigation  of  the  open  °'^^^"^* 
sea.     It  would  become  necessary,  therefore,  to  unload  and 
reload  their  cargoes,  by  which  the   benefit  arising  from  a 
canal  would  be  reduced  almost  to  a  level  with  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  a  good  road,  communicating 

*  From  its  tides,  and  our  author's  own  statements,  (see  Nicaragua,  in  B.      ' 
XXXV.  following.)  it   cannot  be  very  elcvatcrl.     Ed. — Pol.  Ess.  I.  p.  25. — 
Engl.  Tr. 
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BOOK     with  two  ports  on  their  respective  seas.     In   fact,  a  road 
Lxxxiii.  -^vould  not  have  the  same  effect  as  a  canal,  in  drawing  the 
"^  jealous  attention,  and  exciting  the  hostile  encroachments  of 

foreign  powers;  a  danger  Mhich  already  appears  to  have 
determined  Spain  to  forbid,  on  pain  of  (leath,  the  renewal 
of  any  plan  whate\er  for  establishing  such  a  communica- 
tion.* It  a|)pears,  nevertheless,  that,  very  recently,  new- 
researches  haNe  been  made  resjxTting  the  most  favourable 
points  for  constructing  a  canal  of  conimunication.  The 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  to  the  south  of  Oaxaca,  presents 
the  two  rivers  of  Huasacuaico  and  of  Chimilapa,  which, 
united  togetlier  by  means  of  a  canal  of  seven  or  eight 
leagues  in  lengtli,  would  make  tlie  two  oceans  communi- 
cate. The  river  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Da- 
rien,  to  the  soutii-east  of  the  Isthmus  «tf  Panama,  is  already 
united  by  a  little  canal,  navigable  for  boats  in  tiie  rainy 
season,  to  tlie  Bio  San  Juan,  a  brook  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  very  spot 
at  which  the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  the  most  completely  in- 
terrupted, for  tlie  canal  does  not  appear  to  be  considerably 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  two  seas.f 
Sea  coasts.  To  complete  the  description  of  the  Mexican  territory, 
we  must  again  cast  a  glance  over  the  coasts  and  the  seas 
by  which  they  are  washed.  Tlie  whole  of  the  eastern  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  New  Spain  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  immense  dike  or  wall,  agiitist  wliich  the  trade-winds, 
and  the  perpetual  movement  of  the  waters  from  east  to 
■west,  heave  up  the  sand  which  the  agitated  ocean  holds 
suspended.  The  revolving  current,  arriving  from  the 
Southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  first  ndls  past  Brazil  and  Gui- 
ana, and  then  coasts  the  Caraccas,  fiom  Cumana  to 
Darien.  It  returns  toward  Ca])e  Catoche  in  Yucatan, 
and  after  long  whirling  in  eddies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
it  issues  by  the  Baliama  Channel  or  Gulf  of  Florida,  and 
directs   its    course   towards    the  Bank   of  Newfoundland. 

*  Alcedo,  DiccionarioGeograficode  laslndias,   at  the  words   Isthmus  anrl 
Atrato. 

t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico.  Hv.  I,  chap.  IT. 
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The  sand  accumulated  by  the  eddying  whirl  of  the  water     UOOK 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan   to   the  mouth   of  the  Rio    i^^xxm, 
del  Norte,  insensibly   contracts   the   basin    of  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  adrlijig  to  the   breadth  of  the  continent.     The 
rivers  that  descend  from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  contribute  not  a  little  to 
fill  up  and  elevate  the  bottom.     The   vihole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  New    Spain,   from    18°  to  26°  of  latitude,  is  ob- 
structed by  bars.     Only   vessels  drawing  little  water  can  Bars, 
cross  one  of  these  bars  without  running  the  lisk  of  touch- 
ing.    Nexertheless  these  obstacles,  so  formidable  to  com- 
merce, facilitate,  at  the  same  time,  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  ambitious  projects  of  a  European  conqueror. 

Another  very  serious  inconvenience  is  common  both  to  Naviga- 
the  eastern   and   western  coasts  of  the  Isthmus.     Violent  '^"nds" 
storms  render  it  almost  impossible,  during  se^eral   months, 
to  effect  a  landing,  and  thus  prevent  almost  all  navigation 
along   these  shores.     The  north-west  \viiids,  denominated 
los  nortest  blow  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  autumnal 
equinox   to  the   spring.     In  September   and  October  they 
are  generally   mild,  and   are  at  their  greatest  height  in  the 
month  of  March.     On  the  east  coast  the  navigation  is  very 
dangerous   in  the   months   of  July    and  August,  dreadful 
tornadoes  blowing  at  that  time  from  the  south-west.     At 
this  season,  and  even   till   September  and  October,  the  an- 
chorage of  San   Bias,  Acapiilco,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  of   Guatimala,  are  exceedingly  unsafe.     During 
the  fine  part  of  the  year,  from   October  till   May,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  ocean    is  again   interrupted   in    these  road- 
steads by  the  furious  winds  from  the  north-east  and  north- 
west, known  by  the  names  of  Papagayo  and  Tehuantepec. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  land,  Climate. 
we  perceive  that  the  coasts  of  New  Sj)ain  are  almost  the 
only  part  of  it  that  enjoys  a  warm  climate,  so  as  to  be  pro- 
per for  supplying  those  productions  which  arc  the  object 
.  of  commerce  with  the  Antilles,  The  intendency  of  Vera- 
Cruz,  with  the  exception  of  the  plateau  vvhich  extends  from 
Perote  to  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  Yucatan,   the  coasts  o\'. 
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BOOK  Oaxaca,  the  maritime  provinces  of  New  St.  Andero  and 
Lxxxiii.  Texas,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  province  of  Coha- 
huila,  the  uncultivated  country  called  Bolson  de  Mapimi, 
the  coasts  of  C  ilifornia,  the  west  part  of  Sonora,  Cinaloa, 
and  New  Gallicia,  the  southern  borders  of  the  intendencies 
of  Valladolid,  Mexico,  and  la  Puebla,  are  tracts  of  country 
•which  are  low,  and  only  interrupted  by  inconsiderable  emi- 
nenries.  Tiie  mean  annual  temperature  of  these  plains,  as 
well  as  of  tiie  ravines  that  are  situated  under  the  tropics, 
and  the  elevati  in  of  which  above  the  ocean  does  not  ex- 
ceed 9676  feet,  is  from  77°  to  79°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter; that  is  to  say,  from  17°  to  19°  F.  greater  than  the 
Hotcoun-  mean  temperature  of  Naples.*     These   fertile  regions,  de- 

tries 

nominated  by  the  natives  Tierras  Calientes,  that  is  to  say, 
hot  countries,  produce  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  bananas, 
in  abundance.  When,  however,  Europeans,  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  reside  there  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  they  assemble  together  in  populous  towns,  these 
countries  become  subject  to  the  yellow  fever,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  black  vomit,  or  vomito  prieto.  The  port 
of  Acapulco,  and  the  valleys  of  Papagayo  and  Peregrino, 
may  be  classed  among  those  portions  of  the  globe  where 
the  air  is  constantly  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy.  On 
the  eastern  coast  of  New  Spain  the  great  heats  are  temper- 
ed for  some  time,  when  the  north  wind  brings  strata  of 
cold  air  from  Hudson's  Bay,  towards  the  parallel  of  the 
Havannah  and  Vera-Cruz.  These  impetuous  winds  blow 
from  the  month  of  October  to  that  of  March.  Very  often 
they  cool  the  air  to  such  a  degree  that,  near  the  Havannah, 
the  thermometer  descends  to  32°  F.  and,  at  Vera-Cruz,  to 
61°,  a  very  remarkable  depression  of  the  mercury  for  coun- 
tries situated  under  the  torrid  zone. 
Temperate  On  the  declivity  of  the  cordillera,  at  the  height  of  from 
countries,  ^qqq  ^^  ^q^io  feet,  there  constantly  reigns  the  genial  tem- 
perature of  spring,  which  docs  not  vary  more  than  eight  or 
nine  degrees.     Intense  heat,  and  excessive  colu,  are  equally 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  MexicO;  t.  I.  p.  28". 
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unknown.  This  region  is  called  by  the  natives  Tierras  Tern-  book 
pladas,  or.  Temperate  Countries,  in  which  the  mean  heat  i-xxxiir. 
of  the  whole  year  is  fi'om  68°  to  70°  F.  This  is  the  delicious 
climate  of  Xalapa,  Tasco,  and  ChiI[)aningo,  three  towns 
celebrated  for  the  extreme  salubrity  of  tht^ir  climate,  and  for 
the  abundance  of  the  fruit  tiees  that  are -cultivated  in  their 
environs.  Unfortunately  this  medium  elevation  of  4200  feet 
is  almost  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  clouds  float  above 
the  plains  adjacent  to  the  sea,  for,  in  consequence  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, these  temperate  regions,  altiiougli  situated  upon 
elevated  ground,  are  often  enveloped  in  dense  fogs. 

The  third  zone,  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Tierras  Cold 
Frias,  or.  Cold  Countries,  comprehends  the  plateaus  that  are  *^°""^"°^' 
higher  than  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  of 
which  the  medium  temperature  is  63°  F.  and  under.  In  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  the  centigrade  thermometer  has  been  seen 
some  degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  but  this  j)henomenon 
is  very  rare.  More  commonly  t!ie  winters  are  as  mild  there 
as  at  Naples.  In  the  coldest  season  tlie  medium  heat  of  the 
day  is  from  55°  to  58°  F.  In  summer  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  does  not  rise  above  76°  F.  The  most  ordinary- 
mean  temperature  that  ])revails  over  the  whole  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Mexico  is  63°  F.  wiiich  is  equal  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  Rome;  and  the  olive-tree  is  cultivated  with 
success.  This  same  plateau,  however,  according  to  tlie  clas- 
sification of  the  natives,  belongs  to  the  Tierras  Frias.  Thus, 
with  them,  the  expressions  cold  and  hot  have  no  absolute  sig- 
nification. But  those  plateaus  that  are  higlierthan  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  those,  for  example,  whose  actual  height  ex- 
ceeds 8200  feet,  although  situated  under  tiie  Tropics,  have 
a  climate  which,  even  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  north,  appears 
rude  and  disagreeable.  Of  this  description  are  the  plains 
of  Talma,  and  the  heights  of  Guchilaqua,  where,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  the  air  never  becomes  hotter  than 
from  43°  to  46°  F.     The  olive  here  bears  no  fruit. 

All  the  regions  denominated  cold  enjoy  a  mean  tempera- 
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BOOK    tare  of  from  52°  to  56°  F.  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Lom- 
Lxxxiii.  bardy.    Still,  vegetation  there,  is  much  less  vigorous,  and  the 
plants  of  Europe  do  not  grow  witli  the  same  rapidity  as  in 
their  native  soil.     The  winters,  at  an  elevation  of  8200  feet, 
are  not  extremely  severe.     It  must,  however,    be  admitted 
that,  in  summer,  the  sun  never  iieats  the  raiefied  air  of  these 
plateaus  sufficiently  to  a(  releralc  the  expansion  of  flowers, 
and  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfect  maturity.     It  is  this  unva- 
rying equability  of  temperature,  this  absence  of  a  fervent  but 
ephemeral  heat,  wljich  im|)resses  a  peculiar  character  on  the 
climate  of  the  high   equinoctial  regions.     Accordingly,  the 
cultivation  of  many  vegetables  is  less  successful  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Mexican  cordilleras,  than  on  the  plainssituated  to  the 
north  of  the  Tropic,  although  it  often  happens  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  these  latter  is  lower  than  that  of  tiie  plateaus 
comprised  between  the  19°  and  22°  of  north  latitude. 
Seasons.         I"  ^'^^  equinoctial  region  of  Mexico,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Periodical   33°  of  north  latitude,  only  two  seasons  are  known;  namely, 
that  of  the  rains,  which  commences  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  and  ends  in  September  or  October;   and  the  dry  sea- 
son, which  continues  eight  months,  namely,  fi'om  October 
till  the  end  of  May.  The  formation  of  clouds,  and  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  water  dissolved  by  the  air,  generally  begin  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera.     These  phenomena,  ac- 
companied by  loud  electrical  explosions,  extend  in  succession 
from  east  to  west,  in  the  direction  of  t!ie  trade-winds ;  so  that 
the  rain  falls  fifteen  or  twenty  days  later  on  the  central  pla- 
teau than  at  Vera-Cruz.     Sometimes,  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January,   rain,   mixed  with  sleet  and  snow,  is 
seen  falling  on  the  mountains,  even  at  an  actual  elevation  of 
more  than  6562  feet.     These  rains,  however,  continue  only 
a  few  days ;   and,   cold  as  they  are,  tliey  are   looked  upon 
as  highly  beneficial    to   the  vegetation  of  wheat,  and  the 
growth  of  pastures.     From  the  parallel  of  24°  to  that  of 
30°  the  rain  falls  less  frequently,  and  continues  a  shorter 
time.     Fortunately,  the  snow,  of  which  there  is  a  consider  ■ 
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able  quantity  from  the  26°  of  latitude,  compensates  for  this    book 
scarcity  of  rain.*  hxxxuu 

In  France,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  em-  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
ployment  of  land,    and    agricultural   divisions,  exclusively  the  diffe- 
depend  on  geograpiiical  latitude;    the  configuration  of  the  ^^^"^j^^"^^^ 
country,  the  pi*oximity  of  the  ocean,  or  rather  local  circum- 
stances, exerting  only  a  feeble   influence  over  the  tempera- 
ture.    On  the   other  hand,  in  the  equinoctial   regions   of 
America,  tlie  climate,  the  nature  of  the  productions,  the  as- 
pect, and  general  featui-es  of  the  country,  are  almost  all  of 
them  modified  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     In  latitudes  19°  and  22°,  sugar,   cotton,  and  espe- 
cially cocoa  and  indigo,  do  not  afford  an  abundant  crop  at  a 
less  elevation  than  2000  or  2600  feet.     European  wheat  oc- 
cupies a  zone  which,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  general- 
ly commences  at  the  height  of  4585   feet,  and  finishes  at 
9752  feet.     The  banana,  that  most  useful  plant,  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  nourishment  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics,  almost  entirely  ceases  to  bear  fruit  above  the 
level  of  5000  feet.     The  oak  of  Mexico  grows  only  between 
2500  and  10,078  feet  of  elevation.     The  pine   descends  to- 
wards the  shores  of  Vera  Cruz,  only  as  low  as  6068  feet ; 
but  it  must  also  be  added,  that  they  do  not  rise  higher,  to- 
wards the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  than  13,123  feet.f 

The  provinces    denominated    internas,    and   situated  in  Tempeia- 
the  temperate   zone,   but   especially   those    comprehended  interior 
between  the  30°  and   38°   of  latitude,  enjoy,  with  the  rest  Provinces, 
of  North    America,    a   climate    essentially  different  from 
that  which  prevails  under  the    same  parallels,  on  the  old 
Continent :  it  is  particularly  distinguished   by  a  striking 
inequality  in    the    temperature    of  the   different   seasons. 
Winters  of  a  German   rigour  succeed    to    summers  that 
vie  with  those  of    Naples    and    Sicily.      But  this  differ- 
ence of  temperature  is  much  less  marked  in  those  parts  of 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexique,  t.  III.  p.  73. 
t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexique,  t.  I,  p.  290. 
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BOOK    the  new  Continent  which  approach  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than 

liXXXiii.  j,^  ^l^Q  n^ore  eastern  regions. 

If  the  plateau  of  New  Spain  is  singularly  cold  in  win- 

thesoji.  ter,  the  temperature  of  summer  is  far  higher  than  could  he 
inferred  from  the  thermometrical  ohservations  made  by 
Bouguer  and  Condamine,  in  the  Andes  of  Peru.  It  is  to 
this  heat,  and  to  other  local  causes,  that  wc  must  attribute 
the  aridity  which  incommodes  these  beautiful  countries.  In 
fact  the  interior,  particularly  an  extensive  portion  of  the 
plateau  of  Anahuac,  is  completely  stripped  of  vegetation. 
The  enormous  mass  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera,  and  the 
immense  extent  of  its  plains,  produce  a  reflection  of 
the  solar  rays,  which,  at  an  equal  height,  is  not  observed 
in  other  mountainous  countries  of  a  more  unequal  surface. 
Independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  land  is  so  high 
that  its  mere  elevation,  from  the  consequently  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure  which  is  exerted  on  fluids  by  the 
rarified  air,    must  sensibly   augment  the  evaporation  that 

Limits  of    takes  place  from  the  surface  of  these  great  plateaus.     On  the 

snow.^ "^'  other  hand,  the  Cordillera  is  not  sufliciently  elevated  for 
any  considerable  number  of  its  peaks  to  enter  within  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  This  snow,  at  the  period  of  its 
minimum,  in  the  month  of  September,  does  not  descend, 
under  the  parallel  of  Mexico,  lower  than  14,465  feet;  but 
in  January,  its  boundary  is  met  with  as  low  as  12,139 
feet.  To  the  north,  from  latitude  20%  and,  especially, 
from  22°  to  30%  the  rains,  which  continue  only  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  are  by  no 
means  frequent  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  as- 
cending current,  or  column  of  heated  air  that  rises  from 
the  plains,  prevents  the  clouds  from  being  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  rain,  and  thus  saturating  the  dry  saline  earth, 
almost  denuded  of  shrubs.  There  are  few  springs  in  the 
mountains,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  are  composed  of 
porous  amygdaloid  and  laminated  or  shattered  porphyries. 
Instead  of  collecting  in  little  subterraneous  basins,  the  wa- 
ter filters  through  the  earth,  and  loses  itself  in  the  crevices 
which  have  been  opened  by  ancient  volcanic  eruptions.  This 
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water  only  issues  at  the  base  of  the  Cordillera.     On  the    book 
coasts,  it  forms  a  great  number  of  rivers,  the  course  of  lxxxiii. 
which,  however,  is  very  short. 

The  aridity  of  the  central  table,  and  the  want  of  trees,  Saline 
are  extremely  injurious  to  the  working  of  the  mines ;  these  cencen. 
evils  have  sensibly  increased  since  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
in  Mexico.     Not  only  have  the  conquerors  destroyed  with- 
out planting,  but  by  artificially  drying  up  extensive  tracts 
of  land,  they  have  occasioned  a  still  more  important  evil. 
The  muriates  of  soda  and  of  lime,  the  nitrate  of  potass,  and 
other  saline  substances,  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil.     They 
have  spread  themselves  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which 
the  chemist  feels  it  difficult  to  explain.     In  consequence  of 
this  abundance  of  salts — these  efflorescences  so  injurious  to 
cultivation — the  table  land  of  Mexico  resembles,  in  some 
places,  that  of  Thibet,  or  the  saline  Steppes  of  central 
Asia. 

Happily  this  parched  aridity  of  soil  reigns  only  on  the 
most  elevated  plains.    A  great  part  of  the  vast  kingdom 
of  New  Spain  may  be  classed  with  the  most  fertile  coun- 
tries of  the  earth.     The  shelving  declivity  of  the  Cordil- 
lera  is  exposed    to    humid  winds,  and   to   frequent   fogs; 
and  vegetation,  promoted  by  these  aqueous  vapours,  dis- 
plays an  imposing  degree  of  beauty  and  luxuriance.     The 
truth  is,  the  humidity  of  the  coasts,  favouring  the  putre-  Saiubntj. 
faction  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  organic  substances,  proves 
the  cause  of  diseases  to  which  Europeans,  and  others  not 
habituated   to  the  climate,    arc   exposed  :    for,    under   the 
burning  sky  of  the  tropics,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  is 
almost  invariably  a  sure  indication  of  extraordinary  fertili- 
ty in  the  soil.     Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  some 
sea-ports,  and  of  some  deep  and  humid  valleys,  where  the 
natives  suffer  from  intermittent  fever.  New  Spain  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a   singularly   healthy    country.     A  dry 
and  uniform  degree  of  heat  is  very  favourable  to  longevi- 
ty.    At  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic  attacks 
of  the  yellow  fever,  (the  black  vomit,)  the   natives,    and 
those  strangers  who  havo  been  already  some  years  habitu- 
19 
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iiooK  ated  to  tlic  climate,  enjoy  the  most  perfect  state  of  healtli. 
Lxxxiii.  j^  general,  tlie  coasts  and  arid  plains  of  Equatorial  Ame- 
"  rica  ought  to  he  looked  upon  as   healthy,  notwithstanding 

the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the  perpendicular  rays  of  which 
are  reflected  from  the  soil. 
Vegetable       Vegetation  varies  with  the  temperature,  from  the  burn- 
t'ioiis'         ing  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  the  icy  summits  of  the  Cordil- 
j  11  the  hot    icras.     In    the    hot    regions,    as    high    as    1200    feet,    the 
fan-leaved   palms,   the  miraguana    and  jmmos   palms,    the 
white  oreodoiva,  the  Tournefortia  hirsuiissima,  the  Cordia 
geraschantif,  the  willow-leaved  cephalanthus,    the   Ilyjitis 
bursata,    Salpianthns  arenarius,  globular  amaranthus,  pin- 
nated  calabasii  tree,  or    Crescentia    cnjatc,  the  jiodopterus, 
Mexican  willow-leaved  bignonia,   Salvia  Mexicana,  Perdi- 
cmm    Havanense,    Gyrocarpus,    Lctiocophyllum   ambiguiimt 
Gomphia  Mexicana ,   Panicnm  divaricatum,   Bauhinia  acii- 
leata,  Ilaematoxylon   radiatum,  Hymenaea  courhariU  foliis 
retusiSf  Swietenia  Mexicana,  and    the   sumac-leaved  Mal- 
jiighia,  predominate  in  the  spontaneous  vegetation  of  this 
region.    On  the  confines  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zone 
are  cultivated  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo 
plants;  but  they  never  ascend  above  the  elevation  of  1800  or 
2400  feet.     The  sugar-cane,  however,  prospers  well  in  val- 
leys elevated  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 
In  the  tern-  banana-tree  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  to  a  height  of 
pcrate  re-  4350  feet.     The  temperate  region,  from  1200  to  6600  feet  of 

§101).  I  u 

elevation,  presents  the  Liquidambar  sfyrax,  Erythroxylon 
Mexicannm,  Piper  longum,  Jlralia  digitata,  distaff  of  Paz- 
cuar,  Guardiola  Mexicana,  Tagetes  minuta,  Psychotria  pan- 
ciflora,  quamoclit  of  Cholula,  Jlelxine  cissampelos,  veronica 
of  Xalapa,  Globular  Mexican  veronica,  stachys  of  Actopan, 
Mexican  sage,  soft  gatilier,  thick-flowered  arbutus  protei- 
fiowered  eryngo,  laurel  of  Cervantes,  willow-leaved  daphne, 
Fritillaria  barbata,  Yucca  spinosa,  (rhus)  Cobaea  scandcns,-^ 
yellow  sage,j  four  varieties  of  Mexican  oak,  commencing 

•'   Salvia  anvsa  L  '  -^  PtiM^on,  Svu,  I.  n.  If!;'. 
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at  an  elevation  of  9820  feet,  and  ending  at  620 ;  the  moun-    book 
tain  yew,  and  the  corriigated  angular  Banistcria.  lxxxiii. 

In  the  cold  reaiion,  at  a  licight  of  from   6000  to  14,100       ;        ~ 

"  *^  In  tlie  cokl 

feet,  we  meet  with  the  thick  stemmed  oak,  {Q_iiercus  eras- ,egion. 
sipes,)  the  Mexican  rose,  the  elder,  which  disappears  at  the 
height  of  11,100  feet;  the  wonderful  Cheirostemon  plata- 
noldes,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  the  Krameria, 
the  Valeriana  cornucojnss,  the  Datura  siiperba,  cardinal 
sage,  dwarf  potentilla,  Jllyssuvi  sinuahim^  and  the  Mexican 
strawberry.  The  pines,  which  commence  in  the  temperate 
zone  at  the  height  of  5700  feet,  do  not  disappear  till 
they  reach  the  cold  at  12,300  feet.  Thus  the  coniferous 
trecSi  unknown  in  South  America,  here  terminate,  as  they  do 
in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  standard  of  vegetation  in  t!ic 
larger  plants.  At  the  very  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  we  find 
ihe  Arenaria  hrydides^  Cnicus  niv alls ^  nn A  the  Cheloiie  gen- 
lianoiiles.^'  We  shall  be  able  to  add  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
terest to  this  dry  nomenclature,  when  M.  de  Humboldt  has 
completed  the  botanical  part  of  his  vast  and  learned  work. 

Among  the  Mexican  vegetables  that  furnish  abundant  AMmenta- 
alimentary  substance,  the  banana  occupies  the  first  rank.  *^^^' *"*^' 
The  two  species,  called  the  Flatano-arton,  and  Dominico,] 
appear  to  be  indigenous ;  the  camburi,  or  Mxisa  sapientum, 
has  been  brought  thither  from  Africa.  One  single  cluster 
of  bananas  often  contains  from  160  to  180  fruits,  and 
weighs  from  60  to  80  pounds.  A  piece  of  land  of 
120  yards  of  surface,  easily  produces  4000  pounds  weight 
of  fruit,  whilst  the  same  extent  will  scarcely  produce  more 
than  thirty  pounds  weight  of  wheat,  or  eighty  pounds  of 
potatoes.  The  maniva  occupies  the  same  region  as  the  ba- 
nana. The  cultivation  of  maize  is  still  more  extended.  This 
indigenous  vegetable:}:  succeeds  on  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  Toluca,    at  the  height  of  8400   feet  above  the 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,    Prolegomena   in  Nov.    Spec.   Plant,  p.  40,  41.     Idem^ 
Mexico,  p.  3,  chap.  ix.     Idem,  Tab.  of  the  Geog.  of  Plants, 
t  Musa  paradisiaca  et  regia. 
+  Mahis,  in  the  language  of  Haiti ;  cara  in  Quichul ;  tlaolli,  in  Aztec, 
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BOOK    ocean.     Maize  commonly  produces  in  the  proportion  of  150 
Lxxxiii.  tQ  1.     It  forms  the  principal  nourishment  both  of  animals 

and  men.     Wheat,  barley,  and  the  other  grains  of  Europe, 

are  cultivated  nowliere  but  on  the  plain  which  is  situated 
in  the  temperate  region.  Wheat  commonly  produces  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  for  one.  In  the  coldest 
region,  they  cultivate  the  original  potato  of  south  Ameri- 
ca, the  Trop3eokum  esculeiitum  a  new  species  of  capucine, 
or  Indian  cress,  and  the  Chenojwdium  qidnoa,  the  grain  of 
which  is  an  equally  agreeable  and  healthy  aliment.  In  the 
temperate  and  cold  regions  we  also  meet  with  the  oca, 
( Oxalis  tuherosa  ;)*  the  potato  and  the  yam  are  cultivated 
in  the  hot  region.  Notwithstanding  the  abundant  produce 
of  so  many  alimentary  plants,  dry  seasons  expose  Mexico 
to  periodical  famine. 
Fruit  trees.  This  country  produces  indigenous  species  of  the  cherry- 
tree,  apple,  walnut,  mulberry,  and  strawberry.  It  has 
likewise  made  the  acquisition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruits  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
maguey,  a  variety  of  the  agave,f  furnishes  a  drink  denomi- 
nated pulque,  of  vvhich  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  consume  a 
very  great  quantity.  The  fibres  of  the  maguey  supply  hemp 
and  paper ;  and  the  prickles  are  used  for  pens  and  nails. 
The  sugar-  The  cultivation  of  sugar  increases,  although,  generally 
^^^^'  speaking,  it  is  confined  to  the  temperate  region,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  scanty  population,  the  hot  and  moist 
plains  of  the  sea  coasts,  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  continue  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  exportation  of  sugar  by  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  amounted  to  L.29 1,666  sterling.  The  sugar-cane 
here  is  cultivated  and  manufactured  by  free  people. 
Indigo,  In  the  burning  climate  of  Guatimala,  are  produced  the 

Cocoa.  5ggt  indigo  and  the  best  cocoa.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  plantations  of  indigo  amounts  to  L.500,000,  the  mere 
exportation  of  cocoa  is  valued  at  L.  1,875,000  sterling. 
It  is  from  the  Mexican   language  that   w^e   have  derived 

*  Persoon,  Synopsis,  f.  p.  518.  ''  A.  Americana,  ibid.  I.  P.  379, 
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tlie  term  chocolatl,  of  which,  however,  we  have  sol'tciied    book 
the    final   termination.     The    nuts    of   the  cocoa,    consi-  I'Xxxiii. 
dered  in  Mexico  as  an  article  of  the  greatest  necessity,  are  ' 

used  instead  of  small  money,  six  nuts  being  equivalent  to 
one  sous. 

The  intendency  of  Oaxaca,  is  at  present  the  only  pro-  Cociiineaij 
vince  where  tliey  cultivate  on  a  large  scale  the  JVbpal,  or  ^'^'  ^^' 
Cactus  cochinilifer,  upon  which  the  insect  that  produces  the 
cochineal,  delights  to  feed.  Cochineal  is  annually  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  L.500,()00  sterling.*  Among 
the  other  useful  vegetables,  we  must  notice  the  Convolvulus 
jalapa,  or  true  jalap,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  Canton 
of  Xalapa,  to  the  north  west  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  the  Epiden- 
drum  vanilla^  which,  as  well  as  the  jalap,  loves  the  shade 
of  the  liquidambars  and  the  arayris ;  the  Copaifera  officinalis^ 
and  the  Toluffera  balsamumf  two  trees  which  produce  odo- 
riferous resins,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  the 
balsam  of  capivi  and  of  tolu. 

The  shores  and  bays  of  Honduras  and  of  Campeachy  have  Dye- 
been  celebrated,  since  the  period  of  tlieir  first  discovery,  ^^°°^^' 
for  their  rich  and  immense  forests  of  maliogany  and  log- 
wood, so  useful  in  manufactures;  but  the  cutting  and  sel- 
ling of  which  has  been  seized  upon  by  tlie  English.  A 
species  of  acacia  affords  an  excellent  black  dye.f  Guaia- 
cum,  sassafras,  and  the  tamarind,  adorn  and  enrich  these 
fertile  provinces.  In  the  woods  is  found  the  wild  ananas ; 
and  all  the  low  and  rocky  land  is  covered  with  different 
'Species  of  Aloe  and  Euphorbia. 

The  gardens  of  Europe  have  made  various  acquisitions 
of  new  ornaments  from  the  Mexican  flora,  and,  amongst 
others,  the  Salvia  fulgens,  to  which  its  scarlet  flowers  give 
so  much  brilliance;  the  beautiful  dahlia,  the  elegant  Sisy- 
rinchium  striatum,  the  gigantic  Helianthus  and  the  delicate 
Ment%elia.\     M.  Bonpland,  M.  Humboldt's  companion,  dis- 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  iii.  p.  260. 

t  Letter  of  Don  Alzate,  in  the  account  of, the  Voyage  of  Chappe  d'Ante- 
roche,  p.  64. 

i  Sciurus  variegafns. 
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BOOK    covered   a  specie??  of  bombax,  wiiich   produces  a  cotton, 
Lxxxiii.  pogscssjiifr  at  once  the  brilliance  of  silk,  and  the  strength 

of  wool. 
Animals.        The  zoologv  of  Mcxico  is   imperfectly  known.     Many 
species  analogous  to  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
differ    from    tlicm,  nevertheless,  in    important    characters. 
Among  the  species  that  are  decidedly  new  and  indigenous, 
are  the  co'tndou,  a  kind  of  porcupine  ;  the  apaxa,  or  Mexican 
stag;  the  conepalt,  of  the  weasel  tribe;  the  Mexican  squir- 
rel, and  another  species  of  striped  squirrel,*  the  caiopolin 
and  the  Mexican  wolf,  inhabit  the  forests  and  mountains. 
Among  the  four  animals  classed  as  dogs  by  the  Mexican 
Pliny,    Hernandez,    one,    denominated    xolo-itxcuintlL    is 
the  wolf,    distinguished   by    its   total  want  of  hair.     The 
The  dumb  tecldchi,   is    a   species   of  dog    without    voice,  which  was 
'^'  eaten  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.     This  kind  of  food  was  so 

necessary  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  cattle,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  race  was 
destroyed.!  Linnaeus  confounds  the  dumb  dog  with  the 
it^cuinfe-jmt^oU,  a  species  of  dog  still  imperfectly  describ- 
ed, and  distinguished  by  a  short  tail,  a  very  small  head, 
and  a  large  hump  on  its  back.:}:  The  bison  and  the  musk 
ox  wander  in  immense  herds  in  New  Mexico  and  New  Ca- 
lifornia. The  rein-deer  of  this  latter  province,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Clavigero,  are  sufficiently  strong  to  have 
been  employed  in  dragging  a  heavy  carriage  to  Zacate- 
cas.  We  still  know  very  little  of  the  great  wild  sheep  of 
California,  or  of  the  berendos  of  the  same  country,  which, 
it  would  appear,  resemble  Antelopes.^  The  jaguar,  and 
the  cougouar,  which,  in  the  New  AVorld,  bear  a  close  ana- 
logy to  the  tiger  and  lion  of  the  old  continent,  are  met 
\vith  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  and  in  the  lower  and 
hot  part  of  Mexico,  properly  so  called ;  but  they  have  been 

*  Clavigero,  Storia  di  Messico,  i.  I.  p.  73. 
t  Hernandez,  Hist.  Quadrup.  Nov.  Hisp.  c.  20,  2.'>. 
:|:  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  H.  p.  423. 

C  Mr.  Bullock  has  added  thirty-one  species  to  this  list  of  which  fifteen  nvp 
fnl-ireli/  neir.     Vide  his  Six  Months  in  Mexico.     I,ond.  1R24,  p.  li'B. 
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little  observed  by  scientific  naturalists.     Hernandez  says    book 
that  the  miztli  resembles  the  lion  without  mane,  but  that  it  i^xxxni. 
is  of  greater  size.*     The  Mexican  bear  is  the  same  as  that  ' 

of  Louisiana  and  Canada. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  conveyed  to  Mexico,  Domestic 
have  prospered  there,  and  multiplied  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  wild  horses,  which  gallop  in  herds  o\er  the 
immense  plains  of  New  Mexico,  are  descended  from  those 
brought  tiiither  by  the  Spaniards.  The  breed  is  equally 
beautiful  and  strong.  That  of  the  mule  is  not  less  so.  The 
transportation  of  goods  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  oc- 
cupies 70,000  mules.  The  sheep  are  a  coarse  and  neglect- 
ed breed.  The  feeding  of  oxen  is  of  great  importance  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  in  the  intendency  of  Durango.  ¥i\.- 
milies  are  sometimes  met  with  who  possess  herds  composed 
of  40  or  50,000  head  of  oxen  and  horses.  Former  accounts 
speak  of  herds  two  or  three  times  more  numerous.f 

*  Hernandez,  Hist.  Quadiup.  c.  II. 

'':  Valdecebro,  Gobierno  de  Animales,  passim. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


MexicOf  including  JVew  Mexico  and  the  Captain- Generalship 
of  Guatimala.  General  physical  Description.  Account  of 
the  Inhabitants. 

BOOK    It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  human  species.     The 

I.XXXIV.  first  official  census,  made  in  1793,  gave,  as  an  approximat- 

ing  result,  4,483,500  inhabitants,  as  the  minimum.     Those 

enumerat"  who  examined  the  lists  in  detail,  reasonably  concluded  that 

^^'  the  great  number    of    inhabitants    who    had  evaded  the 

general  census,  could  not  possibly  be  compensated  for  by 

those  who,  wandering  without  fixed  habitation,  had  been 

counted  several  times.     It  was   supposed  that,  at  least,  a 

sixth  or  a  seventh  ought  to  be  added  to  the  sum  total,  thus 

estimating  the  population   of  the  whole  of  New   Spain  at 

5,200,000  souls. 

Its  in-  Since  that  period,   the  augmentation   in  the  produce  of 

tithes,  and  of  the  capitation  of  the  Indians,  that  of  all  the 

taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  the  progress  of  agriculture 

and  of  civilization,  the  appearance  of  a  country  covered 

with  houses  recently  built,  all  combine  to  indicate  a  rapid 

increase  of  population  in  almost  overv  part  of  the  kingdonw 
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The  census  has  not,  however,  been  renewed.  M.  de  Humboldt  book 
has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  deduced  i-xxxiv. 
from  a  comparison  of  fifty  years,  is  very  nearly  170  to  100 
at  a  medium.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the  population 
appears  to  him  to  be  as  one  to  seventeen, — and  that  of 
deaths,  as  one  to  thirty.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
births  at  nearly  350,000,  and  that  of  deaths,  at  200,000 ; 
so  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  excess  of 
births  ought  to  be  150,000;  and  if  nothing  intervened  or 
disturbed  the  order  of  nature,  the  population  ought  to  be 
doubled  every  nineteen  years.*  Confining  himself  to  the 
addition  of  only  one-tenth  for  those  who  are  omitted  in  the 
census,  and  of  two-tenths  of  this  for  the  increase  of  population 
in  ten  years,  M.  de  Humboldt  concluded  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1803,  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  must  contain 
5,800,000  inhabitants.  According  to  the  same  progressive 
augmentation,  Mexico  ought  to  have  contained,  in  1813,  a 
population  of  seven  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  but  already,  in 
1810,  the  troubles  of  the  interior  had  begun  to  overturn  the 
kingdom.  On  the  same  principle,  Mexico  must  have  sup- 
ported, in  1823,  a  population  of  8,392,044;  being  about 
60,000  more  than  8,331,434,  the  population  of  England, 
exclusive  of  Wales  and  the  public  service,  &c.  in  the  census 
of  1811.  Allowing  half  a  million  for  wars,  and  the  priva- 
tions and  diseases  naturally  incident  to  wars,  eight  millions 
still  remain  as  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  present  population 
of  this  fine  country. 

To  Guatimala  only  a  million  of  inhabitants  are  assigned, 
not  including  the  Mosquito  Indians,  who  are  independent  of 
Spain,  and  are  allies  of  England. 

The  physical  causes  that  almost  periodically  check  the  Obstacles. 
increase  of  the  Mexican  population,  are  the  small-pox,  the 
matlaaahuatlf  a  kind  of  plague,  and  especially  poverty  and 
famine. 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  1. 1,  p.  324,  341, 
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BOOK        The  small-pox  was  introduced  in  1520,  when,  according 

xxxxiv.  to  ^|je  testimony  of  the  Franciscan  father  Torrihio,  it  car- 

ried  off  one-half  of  the  inhahitants  of  Mexico.     Returning 

The  sraal;-,.,       .,        ,  ■      ,  -^  i  ,i  .• 

pox.  like  tlie  black  vomit,   and   many  other   diseases,  at  pretty 

regular  periods,  it  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  1763,  and 
especially  in  1779,  when,  in  the  captital  of  Mexico  alone, 
more  than  9000  persons  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  disease,  and  it 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican  youth.  The  epidemic  of 
1797  was  less  destructi\e,  cjjiefly  in  consequence  of  the  zeal 
with  which  inoculation  was  performed.  But  since  the  month 
of  January  1804,  vaccination  has  been  introduced  into  Mex- 
ico; and,  thanks  to  the  activity  of  Don  Thomas  Murphy, 
who  has  repeatedly  obtained  the  virus  from  North  America, 
this  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  Mexico  will  cease  to  exist 
for  the  future. 
The  Mexi-  The  matla'Xiahuatl  is  said  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
can  plague,  p^pg  of  Indians;  and  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  shows 
itself  only  at  very  long  intervals.  It  was  particularly  de- 
structive in  1545,  1576,  1736,  1737,  1761,  and  1762. 
Torquemada  assures  us  that,  in  the  first  epidemic,  800,000 
Indians  died,  and  not  less  than  two  millions  in  the  second. 
According  to  common  opinion,  this  disease  is  identical  with 
the  yellow  fever  or  black  vomit ;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  genuine  plague.  The 
matla%almatl,  it  is  said,  never  attacks  white  persons,  whe- 
ther Europeans  or  descendants  from  Creoles;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  yellow  fever  very  rarely  attacks  the  Mex- 
ican Indians.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  the  situa- 
tion which  is  chiefly  liable  to  the  black  vomit;  the  matla%a^ 
Jmatl,  on  the  contrary,  carries  dismay  and  death  to  the 
farthest  interior  of  the  country  on  the  central  plateau. 
These  distinctions,  however,  appear  to  us  to  be  delusive, 
or,  at  all  events,  but  imperfectly  ascertained.  In  the  hot 
and  humid  valleys  of  the  interior,  the  matlazahuatl  finds 
as  favourable  a  focus  for  the  development  of  its  miasmata 
as  on  the  sea  coast.  In  the  ravages  w  hich  it  commits  in 
the  interior,  this  plague  appears  more  especially  to  attack 
the  Indians ;  because,  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the. 
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population,  tlicii'  wretclicdness  more  completely  exposes  book 
them  to  tiie  effects  of  an  epidemic.  When  desolating  the  i-xxxiv. 
sea  coasts,  it  appears  to  select  its  first  and  most  numerous 
\ictims  from  among  the  European  sailors  and  workmen 
that  compose  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  symptoms 
of  the  two  diseases,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 

A  third  circumstance  which  proves  exceedingly  destruc-  Famines. 
tive  to  the  population,  and  |)erhaps  becomes  the  most  fatal 
of  them  all,  is  famine.  Indolent  by  character,  situated 
under  a  beautiful  climate,  and  accustomed  to  content  him- 
self with  little,  the  Indian  cultivates  only  as  much  maize, 
potatoes,  and  wheat,  as  seems  barely  necessary  for  his  ac- 
tual subsistence,  or,  at  the  very  most,  as  may  be  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  towns  and  mines  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  Independently  of  this  fact,  agri- 
culture is  deprived  of  thousands  of  hands,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  transporting  on  the  backs  of  mules  their 
merchandise,  provisions,  iron,  gunpowder,  and  mercury, 
from  the  coast  to  the  capital,  and  thence  to  the  mines  and 
smelting  houses,  often  established  in  arid  and  uncultivated 
regions.  The  dispropoition  between  the  natural  progress 
of  the  population,  and  tlie  increase  of  the  quantity  of  ali- 
ments produced  by  culti\ation,  renews  therefore  the  af- 
flicting spectacle  of  famine  every  time  that  an  excessively 
dry  season,  or  other  accidental  cause,  has  ruined  the  har- 
vest of  maize.  A  want  of  provision  is  almost  always  ac- 
companied by  epidemic  diseases.  In  1804  alone,  the  maize 
having  been  destroyed  by  frost  towards  the  end  of  August, 
it  was  estimated  that  more  than  300,000  inhabitants  were 
swept  away  in  this  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  want  of 
nourishment  and  asthenic  diseases.  The  civil  war  which 
has  recently  spread  desolation  over  its  surface,  must  have 
greatly  increased  the  mortality  annually  arising  from  this 
circumstance.  The  46,000  lives,  which  a  late  official  paper 
states  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  war  of  liberty,  only  com- 
prehends those  who  died   in  battle.    The  number  of  slain 
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sooK    at  all  times,  constitutes  merely  a  small  portion  of  the  loss 
ixxxiv.  which  the  population  of  a  country  sustains  by  civil  war.* 

;  For  a  long  time  the  labour  of  the  mines  was  looked  up- 

in  the  on  as  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
mines  per-  America.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  difficult  to  deny 
that,  at  the  period  of  its  original  conquest,  and  even  long 
afterwards,  a  great  number  of  Indians  perished  from  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  want  of  nourishment  and  sleep,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  sudden  change  of  climate  and  temperature  in 
passing  from  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,!  a  change  which  renders  the  working 
of  the  mines  so  destructive  to  a  race  of  men  who  are  not 
endowed  with  that  flexibility  of  organization  which  distin- 
guishes the  European.  In  the  present  day,  however,  the 
labour  of  the  mines  in  New  Spain  is  a  voluntary  occupa- 
tion; no  law  forcing  the  Indian  to  engage  in  it,  or  to  pre- 
fer the  working  of  one  mine  to  that  of  another.  In  gene- 
ral, the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  subterrane- 
ous works,  and  divided  into  several  classes,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 28  or  30,000 ;  and  the  mortality  among  the  miners  is 
not  much  greater  than  what  is  observed  among  the  other 
orders  of  the  people.:|: 
Classes  of  In  Mexico  the  human  species  presents  four  great  divi- 
sions, which  comprehend  eight  casU  ;  namely, 

I.  Aboriginal  Indians. 

II.  Spaniards,      (a)  born  in  Europe; 

(b)  Creoles,  born  in  America. 

III.  Negroes,       (a)  Africans,  slaves. 

(b)  descendants  of  negroes. 

IV.  Mixed  casts,  (a)  metis,  the  offspring  of  whites  and 

Indians; 

(b)  Mulattoes,  the  issue  of  whites  and 
negroes ; 

(c)  Zambos,  arising  from  a  mixture 
of  Indians  and  negroes. 

*  See  p.  299,  above. 

t  Humboldt's  Political  Essay,  book  II.  chap,  V- 

•I  k.  dc  Humboidt.  Mexico,  t,  I,  p.  361. 
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Some  Malays  and  Chinese,   who  have    come  from  the    book 
Philippine  Islands  to  establish  themselves  in  Mexico,  can-  i-xxxiv. 
not  be  included  in  this  enumeration.     The  number  of  cop-  — — — — 
per-coloured  Indians  of  the  pure  race,  principally  concen- 
trated in  the  southern  part  of  the  table  land  of  Anahuac, 
exceeds  two  millions  and  a  half;  thus  forming  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  population.     They  are  infinitely  more 
rare,  however,  in  the  north  of  New  Spain,  and  the  pro- 
vinces denominated  internas. 

Far  from  becoming  e::tinct,  the  indigenous  population  The  indi- 
goes  on  increasing,  especially  during  the  last  hundred  Tives  more 
years;  and,  accordingly,  it  would  appear  that,  in  total ""'"^^°"^. 
amount,  these  countries  are  more  populous  at  present  than  the  disco- 
they  were  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  The 
kingdom  of  Montezuma  did  not  equal  in  extent  the  eighth 
part  of  New  Spain  as  it  now  exists.  The  great  towns  of 
the  Aztecs,  and  their  most  cultivated  lands,  were  met  with 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  art  J  particularly 
in  the  delicious  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  The  kings  of 
Alcolhuacan,  of  Tlacopan,  and  of  Mehuacan,  were  inde- 
pendent princes.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  20°  were  the 
Chichimegs  and  Otomites,  two  wandering  and  barbarous 
nations,  whose  hordes,  though  far  from  numerous,  pushed 
their  incursions  as  far  as  Tula,  a  town  situated  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  It  would 
be  just  as  difficult  however  to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  number  of  Montezuma's  subjects,  as  it  would 
be  to  decide  respecting  the  ancient  population  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Carthage,  or  Greece,  or  even  with  regard  to  many 
modern  states.  History  presents  us,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
a  train  of  conquerors  ambitious  to  throw  additional  lustre 
on  their  own  exploits ;  on  the  other,  religious  and  sensible 
men,  directing,  with  noble  ardour,  the  arms  of  eloquence 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  first  colonists.*  Both  parties 
were  equally  interested  in  exaggerating  tlie  flourishing 
condition  of  the  newly  discovered  countries.    At  all  events^ 

*  Clavigero,  Storia  autica  di  Messico,  t.  I.  p.  36  ;  t.  IV.  p,  282. 
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BOOK    the  extensive  ruins  of  towns  and  villages  lliat  are  met  with 

xxxxiv.  i,^  the  18°  and   20°  of  latitude  in  the  interior  of  Mexico, 

"  seem  to  prove  that  the  population  of  this  single  part  of  the 

kingdom   was  once  far  superior  to   v\ hat  it  is  now.     Yet  it 

must   be  retnarkcd  tliat  these  ruins  are  dispersed  over  a 

space  tliat,  relatively  speaking,  is  but  very  limited. 

Physical         To  a  great  degree  of  muscular  strength,  the  co])per-co- 

i^  M  fi  r  3  p  J  f*  r 

of  the  indi- lo"i'^fl  natives  add  the  advantage  of  being  seldom  or  never 
?f."c"^  "^-  subject  to  any  deformity.  M.  Humboldt  assures  us  that 
he  never  saw  a  hunch-back  Indian,  and  that  they  very  sel- 
dom squint,  or  are  met  with  either  lame,  or  wanting  the 
use  of  their  arms.  In  those  countries  where  the  inhabitants 
suffer  from  the  goitre,  this  affection  of  the  thyroid  gland  is 
never  observed  among  tlie  Indians,  and  rarely  among  the 
Metis.  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,  and  especially  the  wo- 
men, generally  live  to  an  advanced  age.  Their  hair,  it  is  said, 
never  turns  grey,  and  they  preserve  all  their  strength  till 
the  period  of  their  death.  In  respect  of  the  moral  faculties 
of  the  indigenous  Mexicans,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  them,  if  we  consider  this  unhappy  nation  almost 
in  the  only  light  in  which  there  has  been  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  it  by  intelligent  travellers,  as  sinking  under 
long  oppression,  and  depressed  almost  to  the  lowest  point 
of  degradation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  conquest, 
the  wealtliiest  Indians,  those,  in  siiort,  among  whom  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  supposed  to 
Lave  existed,  almost  entirely  perished,  the  victims  of  Eu- 
ropean ferocity.  Christian  fanaticism  chiefly  raged  against 
the  Aztec  priests.  The  ministers  of  religion  were  extermi- 
nated, all  those,  in  fact,  who  inhabited  the  houses  of  God, 
and  who  might  be  considered  as  depositories  of  the  histo- 
rical, mytiiological,  and  even  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  country;  for  it  was  the  priests  who  observed  the  meri- 
dian shade  on  the  dials,  and  regulated  the  intercalations. 
The  Spanish  monks  burned  the  hieroglyphical  paintings, 
by  which  knowledge  of  every  kind  had  been  transmitted 
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iroin  ii;eneration  to  generation.*  Deprived  of  these  means  isook: 
of  instruction,  the  people  sunk  back  into  a  degree  of  igno-  ^  xxxiv. 
ranee  which  became  the  more  profound,  because  the  mis- 
sionaries,  little  versed  in  the  Mexican  languages,  substitu- 
ted few  new  ideas  in  place  of  the  anc'f  nt  ones  that  had 
thus  been  lost.  The  Indian  women  vvlio  still  preserved 
some  fortune,  preferred  an  alliance  with  their  conquerors 
to  sharing  the  general  contempt  which  was  entertained  for 
their  nation.  Of  the  natives,  therefore,  only  the  most  in- 
digent class  remained,  the  jmor  cultivators,  the  artisans, 
among  whom  were  to  be  reckoned  a  great  number  of  wea- 
vers ;  the  porters,  who,  from  a  want  of  the  larger  quadru- 
peds, were  made  use  of  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  above 
all,  that  refuse  of  the  people,  the  crowd  of  mendicants,  who 
proving  at  the  same  time  the  imperfection  of  social  institu- 
tions, and  the  yoke  of  feudalism,  already,  even  in  the  time 
of  Cortez,  filled  the  streets  of  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
Mexican  empire.  How,  therefore,  from  such  miserable 
remains  of  a  once  powerful  people,  can  we  possibly  judge 
cither  of  the  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  they  had  been 
raised,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  which  they  are  susceptible? 
Still,  however,  none  can  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Ancient 
nation  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  improvement,  when  ^'viiiza- 
we  reflect  on  the  care  with  which  the  hieroglyphical  books 
were  composed,  and  call  to  mind  that  a  citizen  of  Tlascala, 
surrounded  by  the  perils  and  din  of  war,  profited  by 
the  facility  which  our  Roman  alphabet  afforded  him  to 
write  in  his  native  language  five  extensive  volumes  upon 
the  history  of  a  country,  of  which  he  deplored  the  sub- 
jugation. The  Mexicans  possessed  an  almost  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  true  length  of  the  year,  which  they  interca- 
lated at  the  end  of  their  great  cycle  of  a  hundred  and  four 
years,!  with  more  exactness  than  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 

*  See  Huniljoldi''!;   Researches  on  Institutions   and  Monuments   of  Ancient 
America,  Pief,  p.  3. 

t  Ibid.  I.  237.     Tlie    Mexicans  intercalated   13  days  every  52  years.     Th-^ 
cycle  of  104  years  was  simply  religious, 
vol.  \.  20 
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BOOK  or  tlie  Egyptians.  The  Toltccs  appeared  in  New  Spain 
i>xxxiv.  j,^  ^j,p  seventh  centi;ry,  and  the  Aztecs  in  the  twelfth. 
Long  before  this  they  drew  out  a  geographical  map  of  the 
country  which  they  liad  traversed;  they  built,  towns,  and 
formed  roads,  dikes,  canals,  and  immense  pyramids,  the 
faces  of  \vhi(h  were  accurately  direct  to  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  and  the  base  extended  the  length  of  474 
yards.  Their  feudal  system,  and  their  civil  and  military 
hierarchy,  were,  even  at  that  period,  of  so  complicated  a 
nature,  that  we  must  natuially  suppose  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  a  long  series  of  political  events,  in  order  that 
their  singular  concatenation  of  public  authorities,  of  nobil- 
ity and  clergy,  could  have  been  established,  and  that  a 
small  poi'tion  of  the  people,  itself  a  slave  of  tlie  Mexican 
Sultan,  could  subjugate  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 
Small  tribes,  weary  of  tyranny,  gave  themselves  republican 
constitutions,  which  can  never  be  formed,  except  in  con- 
sequence of  long  continued  popular  storms,  and  the  very 
establishment  of  which  indicates  no  recent  civilization. 
Origin  of  But  from  w licnce  did  tliis  conie,  or  where  did  it  take  its 
zaUonl'"  rise?  Accustomed  ser\ilely  to  admit  only  exclusive  systems, 
and  knowing  only  how  to  learn  without  meditating,  we  for- 
get that  civilization  is  nothing  but  the  employment  and  de- 
velopment of  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  The 
inimitable  Greeks  attributed  their  superior  civilization  to 
Minerva;  in  other  words,  to  their  own  proper  genius;  yet 
we  obstinately  persist  in  giving  them  the  Egyptians  as 
masters.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  revered  Osiris  as 
their  first  great  founder;  while  we  affect  to  look  for  the 
source  of  their  civilization  in  India.  But,  in  that  case,  who 
instructed  the  Indians?  Was  it  Brama,  Confucius,  Zoro- 
aster, Manco-Capac,  Idacanzas,  orBochica?  Every  thing 
must  have  a  beginning;  and  if  civilization  could  rise  into 
existence  in  the  Old  Continent,  why  migiit  it  not  also  have 
done  the  same  in  the  New  ?  The  total  want  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  of  those  nourishing  grasses  which  are  desig- 
nated by  the  general  name  of  cerealia^  or  corn,   appears 
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to  jirovo   that,  if  Asiatic   tribes  really   have  passed  into    book 
America,  they  must   be  descended   from   some  wandering  ^^xxiv. 
or  pastoral  peoj>le.      In  the   Old    Continent   we  find  the '~ 
cultivation  of  the  cercalia,  and  the  use  of  milk,  introduced 
from  the  most   remote   period  of  which  history  preserves 
any  record.     The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Continent  cul- 
tivated no  other  grain  than   maize,  C^ea;J  they  consumed 
no   preparation  of  milk,    although  two  sitecics  of  the  ox, 
natives  of  the  north,  might  have  afforded  them  abundance 
of  milk.     These  are  striking  contrasts,  and  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  their  various 
languages,  must  prove  that  the  Mongol  race  could  never 
have   contributed   any  thing  but  wandering   tribes  to  the 
population  of  America. 

In  his  present  condition,  the  Mexican  Indian  is  grave,  Moral 
melancholy,  and  taciturn,  as  long  as  he  is  not  under  the  ^"^^''"'^^* 
influence   of   intoxicating    liquors.     This   gravity  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  the  children  of  Indians,  who,  at 
the  early  age  of  four  or  five  years,  display  infinitely  great- 
er intelligence  and   development  of  mind  than  the  child- 
ren of  whites.     They  delight  in  throwing  an  air  of  mys- 
tery  over    tlieir    most    trifling   remarks.     Not   a  passion 
manifests   itself  in   their  features.     At   all   times  sombre, 
there  is  something  terrific  in  the  change,  when  he  passes 
all  at  once  from  a  state  of  absolute  repose  to  violent  and 
ungovernable   agitation.     The  energy  of  his  character,  to 
"which  every  shade  of  softness  is  unknown,  habitually  degen- 
erates into  ferocity.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Tlascala.     In  the  midst  of  their  degradation,  the 
descendants  of  these  republicans  are  still  distinguished  by 
a  certain  haughtiness  with  which  they  are  inspired  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  former  greatness.     The   indigenous 
natives  of  Mexico,  like  all  other  nations  who  have  long 
groaned  under  civil  and  religious  despotism,  are  attached, 
with  an  extreme  degree  of  obstinacy,  to  their  habits,  their 
manners,  and  their  opinions.     The  introduction  of  Christi-  Assimiia- 
anity  among  them  has  scarcely  produced  any  other  effect  |j°."^°g""' 
than  merely  substituting  new  ceremonicsj  the  symbols  of  belief, 

20 
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BOOK  a  mild  and  humane  religion, — for  tlie  ceremonies  ol"  a  san- 
liXxxiv.  g^JD^py  worship.  From  the  earliest  periods,  semibarba- 
'  ions  nations  have  received  new  laws,  and  new   divinities 

from  the  hands  of  their  conquerors.  The  indigenous  and 
vanquished  gods  give  place  to  foreign  deities.  Indeed, 
in  a  ra}  tiiology  so  complicated  as  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
it  was  easy  to  discover  an  affinity  between  the  divinities 
of  Atzlan  and  those  of  the  east.  The  Holy  Spirit,  for 
instance,  was  identified  with  the  sacred  eagle  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  missionaries  not  only  tolerated,  they  even  favoured  this 
mixture  of  ideas,  by  which  the  Christian  worship  became 
more  speedily  established.*  The  English  collector,  Mr. 
Bullock,  readily  obtained  leave  from  the  clergy  and  author- 
ities, in  1823,  to  disinter  and  take  casts  from  the  image  of 
the  sanguinary  goddess  Teoyamiqid,  During  tlie  time  it 
was  exposed,  he  adds,  "  the  court  of  the  University  was 
crowded  with  people,  most  of  whom  expressed  the  most  de- 
cided anger  and  contempt.  Not  so,  however,  all  the  Indians. 
I  attentively  marked  their  countenances  j  not  a  smile  es- 
caped them,  or  even  a  word — all  was  silence  and  attention. 
In  reply  to  a  joke  of  one  of  the  students,  an  old  Indiau 
remarked,  *  It  is  true  we  have  three  very  good  Spanish 
gods,  but  we  miglit  still  have  been  allowed  to  keep  a  few 
of  those  of  our  ancestors.'  I  was  informed  that  chaplets 
of  flov^^ers  had  been  placed  on  the  figure  by  natives,  who 
had  stolen  thither  unseen,  in  the  evening,  for  that  purpose; 
a  proof  that  notwithstanding  the  extreme  diligence  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  for  300  years,f  there  still  remains  some 
taint  of  heathen  superstition  among  the  descendants  of  the 
original  inhabitants.":|:  Yet  it  was  probably  a  nobler  im- 
pulse than  superstition  that  wove  the  chaplet  for  the  statue 
of  Teoyamiqui;  rather  that  mystery  of  nature,  by  which  she 
links  the  present  to  the  past  with  veneration,  and  to  the 

*  Vide  Humboldt's  Researches,   (English  edition)  vol.  II.  p.    176.     Essai 
Politique,  I.  p.  95. 

t  See  next  page.  .j.  Bullock's  Si\  Months  iu  Mexico,  p.  341, 

Hnmbeldt,  Ess.  Pol.  II.  61.~EngUsh. 
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luture  with  anxiety,— that  awful  reverence  with  which  the    book 
rudest  nations  look  back  to  their  origin  and  ancestors,  and  ^^^xxiv. 
which  even  now,  amongst  the  most  enlightened,  still  conse- 
crates  the  relics  of  iMontniorillon  and  Stonehenge. 

The  Mexicans  have  preserved  a  particular  taste  for  paint-  Their  ta- 
ing,  and  for  the  art  of  car\ing  on  stone  and  wood.  It  is  painting 
truly  astonishing  to  see  what  they  are  capable  of  executing,  ^""^  ^'^"'P' 
with  a  bad  knife,  upon  the  hardest  wood  and  stone.  They 
exercise  themselves  in  painting  the  images,  and  carving  the 
statues  of  saints ;  but  from  a  religious  principle,  they  have 
continued  to  servilely  imitate  for  300  years  the  models 
which  the  Europeans  brought  with  them  at  the  period  of 
the  original  conquest.  In  Mexico,  as  well  as  Hindostan, 
the  faithful  are  not  allowed  to  make  the  smallest  change  in 
tljeir  idols:  every  thing  connected  with  the  rites  of  the  Az- 
tecs was  subjected  to  immutable  laws.  It  is  on  this  very 
account  that  the  Christian  images  have  preserved,  in  some 
degree,  that  stiffness  and  hardness  of  feature  which  charac- 
terised the  hieroglyph ical  pictures  of  the  age  of  Montezu- 
ma. They  display  a  great  deal  of  aptitude  for  the  exercise 
of  the  arts  of  imitation,  and  still  greater  for  tliose  of  a  pure- 
ly mechanical  nature. 

When  an  Indian  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  cul-Wantoi 
tivation,  he  shows  great  facility  in  acquiring  information,  1"^^^^'"^" 
a  spirit  of  accuracy  and  precision,  and  a  particular  tend- 
ency to  subtilize,  or  to  seize  on  the  minutest  diflercnces  in 
objects  that  arc  to  be  compared  with  each  other.  He  rea- 
sons coldly  and  with  method  ;  but  he  does  not  evince  that 
activity  of  imagination,  that  lively  freshness  of  sentiment, 
that  art  of  creating  and  of  producing,  which  characterises 
the  people  of  Europe  and  many  tribes  of  African  negroes. 
The  music  and  dancing  of  the  indigenous  natives  partake 
of  that  want  of  cheerfulness  which  is  so  peculiar  to  them. 
Their  singing  is  of  a  melancholy  description.  More  viva- 
city, however,  is  observed  in  their  women  than  in  their 
men  j  but  they  share  the  evils  of  that  state  of  subjection 
to  which  the  sex  is  condemned  among  most  of  those  na- 
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BOOK  tions  whore  civilization  is  still  imj)erfect.  In  the  dance 
i.xxxiv.  ^YQiijg.j  take  no  part;  they  are  merely  present  for  the  sake 
"  of  offei'ing  to  the  daiicei's  the  fermented  drinks  which  they 

themselves  had  prepared.*' 
Then-  taste     'y\^q  Mcxican  Indians  have  likewise  preserved  the  same 

for  nowei's. 

taste  for  flowers  that  Cortez  noticed  in  his  time.  We  are 
astonished  to  discover  tliis  taste,  which,  doubtless,  indi- 
cates a  taste  for  tlie  beautiful,  among  a  people  in  whom  a 
sanguinai-y  worship,  and  the  frequency  of  liuman  sacrifices, 
appeared  to  have  extinguished  every  feeling  connected  with 
sensibility  of  mind  and  the  softer  affections.  In  the  great 
market  of  Mexico,  the  native  does  not  sell  even  fish,  or 
ananas,  or  vegetables,  or  fermented  liquor,  without  his 
shop  being  decked  out  with  flowers,  which  are  renewed 
every  succeeding  day.  The  Indian  shop-keeper  appears 
seated  behind  a  perfect  entrenchment  of  verdure,  and 
every  thing  around  him  wears  an  air  of  tlie  most  refined 
elegance. 
Wild  In-  The  Indian  hunters,  such  as  the  Mecos,  the  Jpaches, 
'^"^'  and  the  Lipans,  whom  the  Spaniards  comprehend  under 
the  denomination  of  Indios  bravos,  and  whose  hordes,  in 
their  incursions,  whicii  are  often  made  during  night,  in- 
fest the  frontiers  of  New  Biscay,  Sonora,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, evince  more  activity  of  mind,  and  more  strength  of 
character,  tiian  the  agricultural  Indians.  Some  tribes  have 
even  languages,  the  mechanism  of  which  appears  to  prove 
the  existence  of  ancient  civilization.  They  have  great 
difficulty  in  learning  our  European  idioms,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  express  themselves  in  their  own  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  facility.  These  same  Indian  chiefs, 
M'hosc  gloomy  taciturnity  astonishes  the  observer,  will 
Jiold  a  discourse  of  several  hours  whenever  any  strong  in- 
terest rouses  them  to  break  their  habitual  silence.  We  shall 
afterwards  enter  into  some  further  details  with  regard  to 
these  tribes. 


*  * 
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The  indigenous   natives   are  either   tksccndants  of  an-    Book 
cient  Plebeians,  or  the  remains  of  some  great  family,  who,  i-^xxiv. 
disdaining  to  ally  themselves  with   their  conquerors,  tlie  '^^^ 
Spaniards,  have  prefeired  cultivating,  with  their  own  hands,  taiy  castes 
those  very  fields  in  \>hirh  their  vassals  were   formerly  em- ^;^^°!;s^^^^° 
ployed.      They    are    divided     accordingly    into    tributary 
Indians    and    Indian     Caciques,    who,    agreeably    to    the 
Spanish  laws,   ought  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  of  Castile.     But  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish   from 
their  exterior,  their  diess,  or  their  manners,  the  nobicman 
from  the   mechanic.     They   generally   go   barefooted,  and 
are  dressed  in  the  Mexican  tunic,  which  is  of  a  coarse  qua- 
lity, and  of  a  blackish  brown  colour.     In  short,  tlierc  is  no 
difference   between   their  dress    and    that  of  the   common 
people,  who,  notwithstanding,  show  them   a  groat  deal  of 
respect.     Nevertheless,  far  fi-om   protecting  their  country- 
men, those  individuals  who  enjoy  tlie  hereditary  privileges 
of  the  Caciquate  i^rc  very  oppressive  to  such  as  are  tribu- 
tary  to  them.     Exercising   the  magistracy  in  the  Indian  Conduct 
villages,  it  is  they  who  levy  the  capitation  tax.     Not  only  do  Caciques. 
they  delight  i>i  becoming  the  instruments  of  the  oppressions 
of  the  whites,  but  they  also   make  use  of  their  power  and 
authority  for  the  pur|iose  of  extorting  petty  sums  for  their 
own  profit.      Indeed,    independently    of    this,    the    Aztec 
nobility  are  remarkable  for  the  same  grossness  of  manners, 
the  same  want  of  civilization,  and  the  same  ignorance,  as 
the  lower  classes  of  Indians.      Isolated,  and  living  in  a 
state  of  degradation,  it  has  rarely  happened  that  any  of 
its  members  have  followed  the  profession   of  the  robe  or 
of  the  sword.     A  greater  number  of  Indians  have  embrac- 
ed the   ecclesiastical   condition,  especially  that  of  curate. 
The  solitude  of  the  convent  appears  to  have  attractions  for 
none  but  young  Indian  girls. 

Considered   in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  Mexican  In- Misery  of 
dians  present  a  picture  of  extreme  wretchedness.     Indolent  dians." 
from  disposition,  and  still  more  so  from  the  effects  of  their 
political   situation,  they  live  only   from  day  to  day.     In 
place  of  general  ease  of  circumstances,  families  are  met 
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BOOK  witli  whose  fortune  appears  tlic  more  exten.sive  as  it  is 
xxxxiv.  (i,(j  ]pgg  expected.  Me\erthclcss,  the  existing  laws,  in 
general  mild  and  humane,  secure  to  them  the  fruit  of  their 
exertions,  and  full  liberty  for  the  sale  of  their  productions. 
Imposts.  They  arc  exempt  from  all  indirect  imposts,  and  are  merely 
subject  to  a  capitation  tax,  which  is  paid  by  the  male  In- 
dians from  ten  to  fifty  years  old,  and  the  burthen  of  which 
has  been  much  lightened  in  these  later  times.  In  1601, 
the  Indian  annually  paid  32  reals  of  tribute,  and  four  of 
royal  service;  making  a  total  of  nineteen  shillings  and  two- 
pence sterling.  Little  by  little,  it. has  been  reduced,  in 
some  of  the  intendencies,  to  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  even  to  four  shillings  and  twopence.  In  the  bishop- 
ric of  Mechoacan,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Mexico,  the 
capitation  amounts  at  present  to  nine  shillings  and  two- 
pence. But  if  the  legislation  appears  to  favour  the  natives 
with  regard  to  taxes,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
prived them  of  the  most  important  riglits  which  the  other 
Civil  citizens  enjoy.  In  an  age,  when  it  was  formally  debated 
lights.  whether  tlic  Indians  were  actually  reasonable  beings,  it 
was  considered  as  granting  them  a  singular  favour  to  treat 
them  as  minoi-s,  by  placing  them  under  the  perpetual 
tutelage  of  the  whites,  and  declaring  null  every  act  signed 
by  a  native  of  the  copper-coloured  race,  and  every  obliga- 
tion which  he  contracted  of  above  the  value  of  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence.  These  laws,  maintained  in  their 
full  vigour,  raise  insurmountable  barriers  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  other  castes,  the  mixture  of  which  is  likewise 
prohibited,  while  their  disunion,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
families  and  constituted  authorities,  has  always  been  con- 
sidcred  by  Spanish  policy  as  the  surest  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  mother 
country.  The  law  not  only  interdicts  the  mixture  of  the 
castes,  but  prevents  the  whites  from  living  in  the  Indian 
villages,  and  prohibits  the  natives  from  establishing  them- 
Admini:-  selvcs  among  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  govern  thein- 
siation.  selves;  but  their  magistrates,  generally  the  only  indivi- 
duals in  the  village  who  speak  Spanish,  have  an  interest  in 
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keeping  their  fellow  citizens  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  book 
ignorance.  Restricted  to  a  narrow  space,  the  radius  of  I'^^xiv. 
which  is  only  542  yards,  the  boundary  assigned  by  an  an-  — — 
cient  law  to  the  Indian  villages,  the  natives  are,  in  some 
measure,  destitute  of  individual  property;  they  are  bound 
to  cultivate  the  common  property,  without  the  hope  of  ever 
reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  The  new  regulation  of 
the  intendencies  directs  that  the  natives  are  no  longer  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  general  funds  without  special 
permission  from  the  College  of  Finances  of  Mexico.  The 
common  property  has  been  farmed  out  by  the  intendants, 
and  the  produce  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  where  the 
government-clerks  keep,  under  particular  heads,  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  call  the  property  of  every  village.  But 
it  has  become  so  tedious  and  so  difficult  to  obtain  for  the 
natives  any  assistance  from  these  funds,  that  they  have 
ceased  applying  for  it.  Either  by  a  singular  fatality,  or 
from  a  fault  inherent  in  all  social  organization,  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  Indians,  far  from  being  the  means  of 
obtaining  them  any  advantage,  have,  in  reality,  produced 
effects  constantly  unfavourable  to  this  caste,  and  have  ac- 
tually furnished  the  means  of  oppressing  them. 

The  Spaniards  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the  population  Mexican 
of  New  Spain.     It  is  in  their  hands  that  almost  all  the  Spaniards. 
property   and   riches   of  the   kingdom  are  retained.     Yet 
they  would  fill  only  the  second  place  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  pure  race,  if  they  were  considered  according  to 
their   numbers,    wiiich,   in    New   Spain,    may   amount  to 
1,200,000,  of  which  one  quarter  inhabits  the  provinces  of 
the  interior.     They  are  divided  into  the  whites  born  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  born  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  America,  and  the  islands  of  Asia.     The  former  The  Cha- 
have  received  the  appellation  of  Chapetons,  or  Gachupinas  ^  ^^°^^  ^"^ 
the  second,  that  of  CrioUos,  \_Creolts\.     The  natives  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  who  are  generally  designated  by  the  de- 
nomination oi  Islenos,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  arc  over- 
seers and  agents  of  plantations,  look  upon  themselves  as 
Europeans.     The  Chapetons  are  estimated  as  one  to  four- 
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BOOK    teen.     To  all  of  them  tlic  laws  grant  the  same  rights;  but 
ixxxiv.  ^jjQgj.^y{,„  are  nominated  to  assist  in  their  execution,  exert 
themselves  to  destroy  that  •'quality   wjiich   wounds  Euro- 
pean |)ri(le  so  derply.     Tlie  government  l)esto\\s  the  higher 
officer  exclusively  on   natives  o|"  old  Sjmin  ;  and  for  some 
years  back,  has  disposed  of  the  most  trifling  situations  in 
the  management  of  the  customs,  or  in  the  oltire  for  adniii\is- 
ti:ation  of  p.-operty  on  tri  st,  even  at  Madrid.     The  most 
miserable  Eurojjean,  without  education,  without  intellectual 
culture,  thinks  himself  su|)erior  to  the  whites  who  are  born 
on  the  New   Continent.     He   knows  that,  protected  by  his 
countrymen,  and  favouied  by  those  chances  which  are  com- 
mon in  a  country  where  fortunes  are  acjjuired  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  destroyed,  he  may,  one  day  or  otiier,  attain  those 
offices  to  which  the  access  is  almost   interdicted  to  the  na- 
tives, even  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  talents,  their 
knowledge,  and  their  moral  qualities.     A  system  of  venality, 
in  particular,  has  made  fiightful  progress  amongst  them. 
From  this  have  arisen  motives  of  jealousy  and  peipetual 
hatred  between  the  Chapetons  and  the  Creoles.     Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  English  colonies,  and  particularly  since 
1789,  the  latter  are  often  heard  to  exclaim,  in  a  haughty 
manner,  '*  I  am  not  a  Spaniard,  [   am  an  American  !"  ex- 
pressions  which   betray  the  effects  of  long  cherished  re- 
sentment. 
pastes  of       The  castes  of  mixed  blood,  proceeding  fiom  an  inter- 
biocTd.        mixture  with  the  pure  race,  compose  almost  as  considerji- 
ble  a  portion  of  the  peojde  as  the  indigenous  natives.     We 
may  estimate  the   total   number   of  individuals   of  mixed 
blood  at  nearly  5,400,000  souls.     By   a   refinement  of  va- 
nity, the  inhabitants  of  the   colonies   have  enriched   their 
language,  by  ajjplying  names  to  the  most  delicate  sliades 
of  tint  that   arise   from   the  degeneration  of  the  primitive 
colour.     The  son  of  a  w  hite,  l)oin  either  of  a  European,  or  a 
Creole,  and  of  a  native  female  of  the  coj)pei-colour,  is  rall- 
The  Mesti- ed   Metis,   or   Mestizo.     His   colour    is    almost    a  perfect 
^°^'  white,  and  his  skin  has  a  particular  transparency.     His 

scanty  beard,  the  small  size  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  a 
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certain  obliquity  of  his  eyes,  oftcncr  sci've  to  proclaim  a  mix-     book 
ture  of  Indian  Ijlood,  tiian  the  nature  of  liis  hair.     If  a  fc-  i^^^xi^. 
male  Metis  marry  a  wliite,  the  second  generation  which  re-  ' 

suits  from   this  union   scarcely  tlilTers  in  any  respect  fi'om 
the  race  of  Europeans.     The  Metis  conij)ose,  in  all  proha- 
bility,  seven-eigliilis  of  the  whole  popu!<iti<jn  of  tlie  casts. 
They   are   looked    upon   as   possessing  a  milder  character  Mulattoes. 
than  the  Mulattoes — the  offspring  of   the  wliites  and  the 
negroes,  who  are  conspicuous  for  the  intensity  of  their  co- 
lour, the  violence  of  their  passions,  and  their  singular  volu- 
bility of  speech.     The  descendants  of  negroes  and  Indian 
women  are  known  at  Mexico,   at  Lima,  and  even  at  the 
Havannah,  by  the  absurd  name  of  Chino,  Chinese.     On  the  The  Chi. 
coast  of  Caraccas,  and  even  in  New-Spain  itself,  they  are  zambos. 
likewise   called  Zambos.     At  present,  this  latter  term  is 
principally  confined  to  the  descendants  of  a  negro  and  a  fe- 
male Mulatto,   or  of  a  negro  and  a  female   Chino.     These 
common  Zambos  are  distinguished  from  the  Zambos-Frie- 
toSf'*  who  are  bor.n  of  a  negro  and  a  female  Zambo.     The 
castes  of  Indian  and  African  blood  preserve  the  odour  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  cutaneous  transpiration  of  these  two  pri- 
mitive races.     From  a  union  of  a  white  with  a  female  Mu- 
latto, proceeds  the  caste  of  the  ^iiarterons.     When  a  female  The  Quar- 
Quarteron  marries  an  European,  or  a  Creole,  her  children  Qulntg.^"* 
are  termed  Quinterons.    A  fresh  alliance  with  the  white  racc^o'i?- 
so  completely  obliterates  all  remaining  traces  of  colour,  that 
the  children  of  a  white  and  a  female  Q,uinteron,  are  also 
white.     Those  mixtures  by  which  the  colour  of  the  infant 
becomes  darker  than  that  of  its  mother,  are  called  Salta- 
atras,  or  back-steps.f 

The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  European  blood,  and  the  Pieroga- 
skin  being  more  or  less  clear,  are  at  once  decisive  of  the  whites. 
consideration  which  a  man  enjoys  in  society,  and  of  the 
opinion  which  he  entertains  of  himself.     A  white  who  rides 
barefooted,  fancies  that   he  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  the 
country.  Colour  even  establishes  a  certain  equality  between 

*  Black-Sarnbocs. 
'^'!pmnir  r.f  the  Bishop  of  Mcchoacan,  quoted  by  M.  de  HumboMt 
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BOOK  those  who,  as  everywhere  happens  where  civilization  is  ei- 
xxxxiv.  |.jjgj.  \m\Q  advanced,  or  in  a  state  of  retrograde  movement, 
'~~~~~"  take  pleasure  in  refining  on  the  prerogatives  of  race  and 
origin.  When  an  individual  of  the  lower  orders  enters  into 
a  dispute  with  one  of  the  titled  lords  of  the  country,  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  hear  him  exclaim  to  the  nobleman,  "  Is  it 
possible  that  you  really  thought  yourself  whiter  than  I 
am?"  Among  the  Metis  and  Mulattoes  there  are  many 
individuals  who,  by  their  colour,  their  physiognomy,  and 
their  intelligence,  might  be  confounded  with  the  Spaniards; 
but  the  laws  keep  them  down  in  a  state  of  degradation  and 
contempt.  Possessing  an  energetic  and  ardent  character, 
these  men  of  colour  live  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation 
against  the  whites  ;  and  resentment  too  often  hurries  them 
into  vengeance.  It  frequently  occurs,  too,  that  families 
who  are  suspected  of  being  of  mixed  blood,  claim,  at  the 
high  court  of  justice,  a  declaration  that  they  appertain  to 
the  whites.  In  this  way,  very  dark  coloured  Mulattoes 
have  had  the  address  to  get  themselves  whitened,  according 
to  the  popular  expression.  When  the  judgment  of  the 
senses  is  too  palpably  in  opposition  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  applicant,  he  is  forced  to  content  himself  with  somewhat 
problematical  terms  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  sentence  simply 
states,  that  "  such  and  such  individuals  may  consider  them- 
selves as  white." 
Negroes.  Of  all  the  European  colonies  under  the  torrid  zone,  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain  is  the  one  in  which  there  are  the 
fewest  negroes.  One  may  walk  through  every  part  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  without  seeing  one  single  black  face. 
Slaves  are  never  employed  to  peiform  the  domestic  services 
of  any  house  there.  According  to  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation, it  would  appear  that  in  the  whole  of  New  Spain 
there  are  not  6000  negroes,  and,  at  the  very  utmost,  9000 
or  10,000  slaves,  the  greater  part  of  whom  inhabit  the 
ports  of  Acapuico  and  Vera  Cruz,  or  the  hot  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coasts.  These  slaves  are  prisoners  who 
have  been  taken  in  the  petty  warfare  that  is  almost  conti- 
nual on  the  frontiers  of  the  internal  provinces.     For  the 
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most  part,  they  belong  to  the  nation  of  the  Mecos,  or  Apa-    book 
ches,  a  race  of  untractable  and  ferocious  mountaineers,  who  i-xxxiv. 
most  commonly  sink  speedily  under  the  influence  of  despair,  — — — 
or  of  the  change  of  climate.     The  increase  of  the  colonial 
prosperity  of  Mexico  is  altogether  independent,  therefore,  of 
the  employment  of  nigioes.     It  is  only  twenty  years  ago 
that  Mexican  sugar  was  almost  unknown  in  Europe;  at 
present,  however*  Vera   Cruz   alone   exports   more    than 
120,000  quintals,  and  yet  the  number  of  slaves  is  not  aug- 
mented by  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar  cane  in  New  Spain,  since  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  St.  Domingo.     As  for  the  rest,  in  Mex-  Conditiou 
ico,  as  in  all  the  Spanish  possessions,  slaves  are  rather 
better  protected  by  the  laws  than  the  negroes  who  inhabit 
the  colonies  of  the  other  European  nations.    The  law  is 
always  interpreted  in  favour  of  liberty.    The  government 
is  desirous  of  seeing  the  number  of  enfranchised  slaves  in- 
crease.    A  slave  who,  by  his  own  industry,  has  become 
possessed  of  some  money,  may  force  his  master  to  enfran- 
chise him,  on  paying  him  the  sum  of  from  £6Z  to  £85,  6s. 
Sterling,  even  where  he  has  originally  cost  the  proprietor 
twice  that  amount,  or  is  gifted  with  some  particular  talent 
for  exercising  a  lucrative  business.     A  slave,  who  has  been 
cruelly  ill-treated,  obtains,  according  to  law,  a  right  to  his 
freedom  from  that  very  circumstance.    M.  de  Humboldt 
himself  saw  an  instance  of  this. 

The  languages   spoken  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  Languages 
Mexico,  are  more  than  twenty  in  number,  and  are  many  of  ^p^g^j"^''^ 
them   however  known  only  by  name.     The  Creoles,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  mixed  races,  have  not  adopted  here, 
as  they  do  in  Peru,  an  indigenous  dialect,  but  make  use 
of  the  Spanish  language,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writ- 
ing.    Among  the   native  dialects,  the  Aztec  or  Mexican 
tongue  is  the  most  widely  diffused;  it  extends  at  present 
from  the  parallel  of  the  37°  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  Ni- 
caragua,  but  the  peculiar  regions  of  several  other  lan- 
guages appear  to  be  inclosed,  in  some  degree,  within  that  of 
the  Mexican.    The  historian  Clavigero,  has  proved  that 
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BOOK    the  ToUecs,  the  Chichimecs,  (from  whom  the  inhabitants 
jiXXXiv.  Qf  Tlascala  are  descended,)  the  Acolhues,  and  the  Nahuat- 
lacs,  all  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Aztecs.*     The 
repetition    of  the  syllables   tli,   tla,  ill,  atU  joined    to   the 
length    of  the  words,   whicii  sonn^times  consist   of  eleven 
syllables,  must  render  this  language  far  from  being  agree- 
able to  tlie  car.     But,  at  the  same  time,  the  complication 
and   riches  of  its   grammatical    forms  seem  to  prove  the 
high  intelligence  of  those  who  invented  or  methodised  it. 
A!j    extremely    limited    number  of  analogies    between   the 
words,  appears  to  give  it  an  aflinity  to  tlie  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese  ;  but  its  general  character  weakens  the  rc- 
Otomite.     semblance.     The  Otomite  language,  spoken  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  or  in  New  Gallicia,  is  an  origi- 
nal language  composed  of  monosyllables  like  the  Chinese, 
and   thei'efore   entirely   different  from   the   Mexican,  and 
The  Tai-  appears  to  have  been    very   extensively   diffused.!     It  is 
etc'  *"^'     impossible   to   say   whether  the    Tarask,   Matlaxing,   and 
Core  idioms,  likewise  spoken  in  New  Gallicia,  are  branches 
of  the  same  trunk,  or  original  languages  independent  of 
each  other:  one  thing  is  certain,  that  those  words  of  the 
Tarask  ami  Core  languages  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, present  very  little  affinity  with  the  other   languages 
of  America.     The  Tarahumar  and   Tepehuan   languages, 
spoken    in    Now    Biscay  ;    the    idiom    of   Pimas,   used   in 
Pimeria,  a  district  of  Sonora  ;   that  of  the  Jpaches,  the 
Kerast  Piras,   Tiguas,  and  the  other  tribes  of  New  Mex- 
Idiomsof    ^^^i  the   Gnamire  language  spoken   in    California  by  the 
California,  jf/o^^ifs  Indians;   that  of  the  Cochimis,   and   of  the  Peri- 
cues,   in   the   same   peninsula ;    that  of  the  EsleneSt   and 
Rumsens  in  New  California,  still  present  a  chaos  of  doubt 
and  obscurity.     In  the  Tarahumar,  the  names  of  the  num- 
bers are  Mexican.     It  is  remarkable  that  a  dialect  of  the 
Guaicure  is  termed  Cora,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Moquis 

*  Clavigero,  Storia  Ji  Messico,  1. 1,  p.  153. 
t  Hetvas,  Catalogo  delle  Lingue,  p.  80, 258 
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of  CaJifornia  is  again  met  with  in  ^Mexico.*     More  accu-    book 
rate  knowlcMlge  \^ill  doubtless  reduce  this  crowd  of  tribes  I'XXxrv. 
to  a  small  number  of  distinrt  rares.f  — — — 

The  Huaxtec  \  u^ni\ge,  whicli  has  been  preserved  in  theHuaztec 
canl(m  <>f  Huaztera,  in  the  intenih'nry  of  Mexico,  appears  ^"S"age> 
to  differ  entirely  fiom  the  Mexican,  both  \\ith  regard  to 
words  and  graminai'4  It  contains  some  Finnish  and  Os- 
tiac  words;  might  it  not,  therefore,  be  traced  to  the  first  in- 
vasion of  the  tribes  of  Nortliern  Asia;  an  invasion  anterior 
to  that  in  wiiich  the  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Toltecs, 
and  the  Cliichimecs,  must  have  borne  a  part? 

It  appears  that,  in  advancing  to  the  south  of  Mexico,  the  idioms  of 
indigenous  languages,  not  depending  on  that  of  the  Aztecs,  ^^^^*^^' 
become   extremely   numerous.     Tlie    intendencies    of  Pue- 
bla  and    Oaxaca,   contain    the   Zapotec,     Totonac,   Mistec, 
Popoloiigf    ChinanteCf   Jlixe  languages,    and    many   others 
less  kno\vn.§     The  JSInija  tongue,  which  is  in  general  use  The  Maya 
in  Yucatan,  appears  to  us  to  contain  Finnish  and  Mgon-  °"°"®' 
qidn  words.     The  learned  Hervas  has  observed  a  certain 
number  of  Tonquin  words, 'j  amongst  which  there  are  some 
that  are  common   to  different  idiouis  of  Siberia  and    Fin- 
land.^    This  language  is  composed   of  monosyllables,  like 
the  most  ancient  ones  of  eastern  Asia;  but  it  is  superior  to 
tliem  by  its  grammatical  com[)inations.     It  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  general  root  as  the  Otomite,  of  which 
"we  have  already  spoken.     In  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  Language 
the  Chiapanese  language,   Caqviquelle,  Utlatec,  and  Za/ca?/,- |^aia"^  *' 
done  and   others,  still   renmin   to   be  the  objects  of  farther 
research.     The  prinr  ipal  of  those  that  are  spoken  in  this 
kingdom  is  called  the  Pochonchi  or  Pocomane,  which  bears 
manifest  aifinity    with    the  Maya   language,  and  therefore 
ought  to  differ  radically  from  the  Mexican,   which,  how- 

*  Hervas,  Catal  igo,  p.  76  and  80. 

t  See  Literary  Transactions  of  American  Philosophical  Society.  Philad.  1819^ 
;j;  Vater,  in  the  Estinographic  Archives,  t.  I. 

V  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  I.  p.  373,  Hervas,  Catalogo,  p.  75. 
II  Ibid.  p.  257. 

If  See  the  comparative  table  of  words  after  the  introduction  to  America,  r>.  ' 

ftlT.  and  the  supplement  to  this  table,  at  'bf^  end  of  »hf^  vohime. 
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BOOK  ever,  was  very  much  spoken  in  this  country  before  the  inva- 
ixxxiv.  gi^yj  of  the  Spaniards,  and  at  present  is  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage.  The  Guaymis  tongue,  in  the  province  of  Vcragua, 
is  conceived  to  have  some  analogy  with  the  Caribbean,  and 
would  thus  prove  the  invasion  of  some  tribes  from  Soutli 
America;  this  circumstance,  however,  is  mentioned  with 
hesitation.  The  idiom  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  on  the  coast 
of  Honduras  has  not  been  studied. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  Topographical  description. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Contimiation  and  conclusion  of  the  description  of  Mexico, 
— Topographij  of  the  Provinces  and  Towns. 

The  Spaniards  have  given  tlie  name  of  A'^exv  California  to  all    book 
the  coasts  of  the  west,  situated  between  the  port  of  San  Diego,*  i-xxxv. 
and  the  nortiiern,  but  hitherto  undefined  boundary  of  their 
j)ossessions.     The  celebrated  English  navigator,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  designated  one  part  of  these  coasts  by  the  name  of 
JVew  Mbion ;  but,  in  our  History  of  Geographij,  we  have  ^^^ 
seen  that  the  claim  of  priority  of  discovery  belongs  to  the 
Spaniards.     Nevertheless  the  English  name  has  remained, 
on  the  maps,  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  Spaniards  liavc  formed  no  establishment,  from 
the  38th  to  the  44th  parallel,  or  even  beyond  it.     Towards 
Cape  Mendocino,  the  interior  of  New  Albion  presents  the 
distant  prospect  of  several   peaks  of  mountains,   covered 
with  snow  even  in  summer;  but  when   Sir  Francis  Drake 
thought  that  he  even  discerned  snow  uj)on  the  lower  moun- 
tains, in  the  environs  of  the  harbour  which  bears  his  name, 
in  latitude  38°   10',  he  was  probably  deceived  by  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  sand  or  very  white  rocks.f     Tiie  natives  in  the  The 

natives, 

*  Lat.  33°  30'.  Long.  117°  33'.     La  Perouse's  Map. 
t  Vancouver,  ^'oyage,  t.  I.  p.  237.  Fienrli  tvaiislatlon. 
VOL.  V.  21 
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BOOK    vicinity  of  Cape  Oxford,  exhibit  some  European  features. 

Xixxxv.  I'lieii.  complexion  is  a  clear  olive;  their  stature  is  above 
the  middle  size ;  and  they  have  a  mild  and  honest  disposi- 
tion. They  tatoo  the  skin,  and  speak  a  language  different 
from  that  of  Nootka.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  of  Tri- 
nidad have  the  custom  of  filing  all  their  teeth,  horizontally, 
down  to  the  very  gums.* 

Kew  J^erv  California,  considered  as  a  province  of  Spain,  is  a 

'  narrow  stripe,  which  borders  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  port  San  Francisco  to  the  establishment  of  San  Diego. 
Under  a  sky  which  is  often  foggy  and  humid,  but  extremely 
mild,  this  picturesque  country  on  every  side  displays  to 
the  view  magnificent  forests  and  verdant  savannas,  whose 
numerous  herds  of  deer,  or  elks  of  a  gigantic  size,  graze 
undisturbed.  The  soil  has  easily  admitted  of  different 
kinds  of  European  cultivation.  The  vine,  the  olive,  and 
wheat,  prosper  there.  In  1802,  there  were  eighteen  mis- 
sions, and  the  population  of  the  permanent  cultivators 
amounted  to  15,560  individuals.! 

ftexnarka-  San  Francisco,  the  most  northern  military  post  or  pre- 
sidio, is  situated  upon  an  extensive  bay  of  the  same  name, 
into  which  a  large  river  empties  itself;  probably  the  Rio 
San  Phelipe  issuing  from  the  lake  Timpanogos.^  Near  the 
mission  of  Santa  Clara,  wheat,  produces  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  for  one,  and  requires  very  little  care.  The  har- 
vest is  reaped  in  July.  Beautiful  forests  of  oak,  intermin- 
gled with  winding  prairies,  give  the  country  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  natural  park.§  San  Carlos  de  Monteretj  is 
the  seat  of  the  Governor  of  the  two  Californias.  The 
port  of  Monterey  is  very  far  from  meriting  the  celebrity 
which  it  has  received  from  the  Spanish  navigators;  it 
is  a  bay,  with  an  indifferent  anchorage.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  charming,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  perpetual 
spring.il     The   soil  becomes  richer  the  farther  you  pene- 

*  Vancouver,  Voyage,  p.  288,  t.  III.  p.  195. 

t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  II.  p.  440. 

%  Humboldt,  Map  of  New  Spain.     Doubtful. 

•)  Vancoiivpr.  t.  IT.  p,  234  :  f.  IV.  p.  143.        Ij  Vancouver,  II.  305  and  309, 
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ti'ate  into  the  inteiioi'.     Santa  Barbara,  the  principal  town    book 
of  a  jurisdiction,  is  situated  on  a  canal  of  the  same  name,  i^xxxv. 
formed  by  tlie  continent  and  some  islands,  of  which  Santa  '" 

CriiZ/  and  Santa  Catalina  are  the  most  considerable.  The 
mission  of  San  Buonaventura,  to  the  east  of  this  presidio, 
occupies  a  fertile  country,  but  is  exposed  to  great  droughts, 
whicli  is  generally  the  case  with  all  this  coast.  Vancouver 
saw  abundance  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality  growing  in  the 
garden  of  the  missionaries,  such  as  apples,  pears,  figs,  or- 
anges, grapes,  pomegranates,  two  species  of  hanana,  cocoa- 
nuts,  sugar  canes,  indigo  plants,  and  several  luguminous 
vegetables.  The  environs  of  San  Biego,  are  gloomy  and 
barren.  The  territory  of  the  mission  of  Saji  Juan  de  Cam- 
pistrano  supports  excellent  cattle. 

The  indigenous  natives  are  divided  into  a  great  number  indigenous 
of  tribes,  speaking  entirely  different  languages.  The  J/a- '"'^^^' 
talans  Salsens,  (lu'irotes,  near  the  bay  of  San  Frandsco,  and 
the  Rumsens,  and  Escdens,  near  Monterey,  are  the  best 
known  of  these  Indians.  The  name  of  (luirote  recals  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  (Inivira,  placed  on  the  same  spot,  upon  a 
large  ri\  er,  by  the  ancieiit  Spanish  geograplwcal  writers, 
who  retrace  the  discoveries  of  Cabrillo  and  Vizcaino. 

Old  California f  or  the  peninsula  of  California,  properly  Old  Caii- 
so  called,  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  likewise  called  the  Vermilion 
Sea,  on  the  east,     it  cro:^ses  the  tropic,  and  terminates  in 
the  torrid  zone,  in  Cape  St.  Lucas.     Its  breadth  varies  from 
ten  to  forty  leagues  fronj  the  one  sea  to  t!ie  other.     Its  cli- 
mate  in   general    is  very  Itot,  and   very  dry.      The  sky.  Physical 
which  is  of  a  (ieep  blue  colour,  is  scarcely  ever  obscured  by  ''.^^^11^- 
clouds ;  and  wjien  any  are  seen  floating  in  the  horizon  at 
sunset,  they  display  brilliant  tints  of  purple  and  emerald. 
But  this  beautiful  sky  stretches  over  an  arid  sandy  country, 
where  the  cylindrical  Cactus,*  rising  from  between  tiie  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  is  almost  tlie  only  vegetable  production  that 
relieves  the  absolute  barrenness  of  the  scene.f      In  some 

*  Cactus  cylindiicu?.  Lam.  Enc.  I.  p.  539.     Peis.  !I.  22. 
.   A.  rtc  Humbolrlt,>?rex!<"o.  t.  II.  p.  421,  and  seq. 
!^1 
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BOOK  rare  sj)ots,  wliere  there  is  water  and  vegetable  mould,  fruit 
i.xxxv.  jj^d  pQ,,^  multiply  in  an  astonisliing  mannei,  and  the  vines 
afford  a  generous  wine,  similar  to  that  of  the  Canaries.  A 
variety  of  the  sheep,  of  a  very  large  size,  is  also  met  with, 
wiiich  aifords  exceedingly  delicate  and  excellent  food,  and  its 
wool  is  easily  spun.  A  considerable  number  of  other  wild 
quadrupeds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  brds,  are  named. 
T!ie  pearls  that  are  fished  on  the  coast  of  California  have  a 
bejiutiful  water,  hut  are  of  an  i'-regular  figure.  The  gold 
mines  which  popular  tradition  has  placed  in  this  peninsula, 
consist  in  reality  of  merely  a  few  scaiity  veins.  At  the  «lis- 
tance  of  fourteen  leagues  from  Lo)Ttto,  two  mines  of  silver 
have  been  discovered,  which  are  considered  as  tolerably  pro- 
ductive; but  the  want  of  wood  and  of  mercury,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  work  them.*  In  the  interior  of  the 
country  there  are  plains  covered  with  a  beautiful  crystalline 
salt.  Since  the  missions  of  Old  California  have  been  on  the 
decline,  the  population  is  reduced  to  less  than  9000  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  dispersed  over  an  expanse  of  country  equal  in 
size  to  that  of  England.  Loreto,  the  chief  ]dace  of  Califor- 
nia, is  a  little  town  with  a  presidio,  or  military  post.  I'he 
inhabitants,  Spaniards,  Metis,  and  Indians,  may  perhaps 
amount  to  1000  individuals,  and  it  is  the  most  populous 
place  of  all  California. 

Indigenous       Before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  the  indisrenous  na- 

ti  ibcs 

tives  of  Old  California  lived  in  tlie  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion. Like  the  lower  animals,  they  would  [»ass  whole  days 
lying  stretched  out  upon  their  belly  in  the  sand  ;  and  like 
the  beasts  of  prey,  when  pressed  by  hungei-,  they  would  fly 
to  the  chase  merely  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  moment.  A 
sort  of  religious  horror,  nevertheless,  made  them  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  gi-eat  Being,  whose  power  tiiey  dreaded. 
The  Pericues,  Guaicnres,  and  the  Laymones,  are  tlie  princi- 
pal tribes. 

MisaouE.        The  first  missions   of  Old    California  were  formed   in 

*  p.  Jacques  Baegeif,    Account  of  Californin,  (in   Gciinan,  Munich,   Man- 
heim,  1773,)  p.  200.     Vancouver,  t.  IV.  p,  155. 
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1698  by  tlie  Jesuits.  Under  the  management  of  these  book 
Fathers,  tlie  savages  had  abandoned  their  wandering  life,  i^xxxv. 
In  the  midst  of  arid  rocks,  of  brush-wood  and  bramble, 
they  had  cultivated  little  spots  of  ground,  had  built  houses, 
and  erected  chapels,  when  a  despotic  decree,  as  unjust  as  it 
was  impolitic,  came  to  banish  from  every  part  of  Spanish 
America  this  useful  and  celebrated  society.  The  governor, 
Don  Portola,  sent  into  California  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting this  decree,  imagined  that  he  was  to  find  vast  trea- 
sures, and  to  encounter  10,000  Indians  armed  with  mus- 
kets, prepared  to  defend  the  Jesuits;  far,  however,  from 
this  being  the  case,  he  beheld  only  venerable  j»riests,  with 
silver-wbite  hair,  coming  humbly  forward  to  meet  him. 
He  shed  generous  tears  for  the  fatal  error  of  his  king,  and 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  softened  the  execution  of  his 
orders. 

The  Jesuits  were  accompanied  to  the  place  of  their  em- 
barkation by  tiie  whole  body  of  their  parishioners,  in  the 
midst  of  sobs  and  exclamations  of  sorrow.*  The  Francis- 
cans immediately  succeeded  them  in  Old  California,  and 
in  1769  extended  their  pacific  conquests  over  the  New. 
Still  later,  the  Dominicans  obtained  the  government  of  the 
missions  in  the  former  of  these  provinces,  but  have  either 
neglected  them  or  managed  them  unskilfully.  The  Fran- 
ciscans, on  the  conti'ary,  constitute  the  happiness  of  the 
Indians.  Their  simple  dwellings  have  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  There  are  many  of  them  concealed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  far  from  the  military  posts.  But 
their  safety  is  insured  by  the  universal  respect  and  love 
with  which  thev  are  treated. 

Many  French   writei-s,    and,    among   otheis,    the   Abbe 
Raynal,  have  s])oken  in  pompous  terms  of  what  they  term 
the  Empire  of  JYeiv  Mexico;   and   they  boast  of  its   ex- New 
tent  and  riches.     Under  this  denomination  tliey   appear  to  ^^^'"*^° 
comprehend  all  the  countries  between  California  and  Loui- 

*  Relatio  Expuls.  Soc.  Jesu,  Srripta  a  P.  Ducriie,  claut^  le  Joiiinal  Littfiraire 
lie  M.  Murr,  t.  X!I. 
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BOOK     siaiia.     But  the  true  signification  of  this  tcihi  is  confined  to 
i,xxxv.  ^  narrow  province  which,  it  is  true,  is  175  leagues  in  length, 

' but  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth.     This  stripe 

of  country,   which   borders  the  Rio  del  K^orte,   is  thinly 
Towns.      peopled ;   the  town  of  Santa  Fc,  containing  4000  inhabit- 
ants; Mbnquerque^  6000;   and   Taos,  9000,   comprise   al- 
most one-half  of  the  population.     Tiie  otlter  half  consists 
of  poor  colonists,  whose  scattered  hamlets  arc  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  v,ho  surround 
them,  and  overrun  the  province.     It  is  true  that  the  soil 
is  amongst  the  finest  and  most  fertile  of  Spanish  America. 
Prodiic-      Wheat,  maize,  and  delicious  fruits,  especially  grapes,  grow 
^'°"^'         most  abundantly.     The  environs  of  Fasso-(lel-JS''ortc,  pro- 
duce the  most  generous  wines.     The  mountains  are  cover- 
ed with  pine  trees,  maples,  and  oaks.     Beasts  of  prey  arc 
met  with  in  great  numbers.     There  are  also  wild  sheep, 
and  particularly  elks,  or  at  least  large  deer,  fully  the  size 
of  a  mule,  with  extremely  long  horns.     According  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Mcedo,  mines  of  tin  have  been  discovered. 
There  are  several  hot  springs.     Rivers,  v.ith  a  saline  taste, 
Mountains,  indicate  the  existence  of  rich  beds  of  rock-salt.     The  chain 
of  mountains  tiiat  border  the  eastern  parts  of  New  Mexico, 
seem  to  be  of  a  moderate  degree  of  elevation.     Tliere  is  a 
pass  through  them,  called  the  Puerto  de  Bon  Fernando,  by 
which  the  Paducas  have  penetrated  into  New  Mexico.    Be- 
yond this  chain  extend  immense  natural  meadows,  on  which 
buffaloes  and  wild   horses  pasture   in   innumerable  herds. 
The  Americans  of  the  United  States  hunt  tliese  animals,  and 
sometijnes  puisue  them  to  the  very  gates  of  Santa  Fe.    The 
principal  mountains  coast  Rio  del  Norte,  following  its  west- 
ern banks.     Some  peaks,  or  cerros,  are  to  be  distinguished. 
Further  to  the  north,  in  the  country  of  JSTahaho,  the  map  of 
Don  Alzate  has  traced  mountains  with  flat  summits,  deno- 
minated in  Spanish  mesas,  that  is,  tables. 
Interesting      The  calcarcous  nature  of  the  soil  was  established  by  an 
non"o°fph"y- event  of  a  rather  extraordinary   nature  in  the  annals  of 
sicai  geo-    physical   geography.     In   1752  the   inhabitants  of  Passo- 
*'^^''''"      del-A^n-te  helield  the  bed  of  the  great  river  all  at  once  be- 
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come  dry,  along  a  tract  of  fifty  leagues.     The  water  of  the    Booit 
river  precipitated  itself  into  a  fissure  recently  formed,  and  i-xxxv. 
only  issued  again  from  the  earth  near  the  presidio  of  Saint  — — — — 
Eleax,ar.     Tlie  Rio-dcl-Norte  continued  thus  lost  for  several 
weeks ;  but  at  length  the  water  resumed  its  former  course, 
because  no  doubt  the  fissure  and  the  subterranean  passages 
had  been  choaked  up.* 

The  Spanish  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  like  those  of 
New  Biscay,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Frovincias  In- 
ternaSf  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war  with  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians.  These  Spaniards  never  travel  but  on  horse- 
back, always  armed  and  prepared  for  combat.  They  live 
in  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  Mexico;  the  winter,  whicli 
often  covers  their  rivers  with  tliick  ice,  liardens  tlieir  fibres 
and  purifies  their  blood ;  and  they  are  generally  distinguish- 
ed for  their  courage,  their  intelligence,  and  tiieir  love  of  li- 
berty. 

The  same  moral  attributes  extend  to  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  Indian  tribes  that  border  on  New  Mexico. 

The  Jipache  Indians  originally  inhabited  the  greater  The 
part  of  New  Mexico,  and  are  still  a  warlike  and  in-  Indians. 
dustrious  nation.  These  implacable  enemies  of  the  Span- 
iards infest  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  this  country,  from 
the  black  mountains  to  the  confines  of  Cohahuila,  keeping 
the  inhabitants  of  several  provinces  in  an  incessant  state 
of  alarm.f  There  has  never  been  any  thing  but  short 
skirmishes  with  them,  and  altliough  their  number  has  been 
considerably  diminished  by  wars  and  frequent  famine,  the 
Spaniards  are  obliged  constantly  to  keep  up  an  establish- 
ment of  2000  dragoons,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  their 
caravans,  protecting  their  villages,  and  repelling  these  at- 
tacks, which  are  perpetually  renewed.  At  first  the  Span- 
iards endeavoured  to  reduce  to  slavery  those  who,  by  the 
fate  of  war,  fell  into  their  hands ;  but  seeing  them  inde- 

*  Manuscript  Jomncj'  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Tamaion,  extiactod  in  Mexico  byM. 
.!e  Humboldt. 

t  Pike's  JournRv  in  Louisiana,  etc,  t.  H.  n.  0-^.  101.  10.'!. 
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BOOK  fatigably  siiraiouiit  every  obstacle  that  opposed  tlieir  retuj'u 
Lxxxv.  j^  tiieir  dear  native  mountains,  their  conquerors  adopted  the 
expedient  of  sending  their  prisoners  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
where,  from  the  change  of  climate,  tiiey  speedily  perished. 
No  sooner  were  t!ie  Apaclies  informed  of  this  circumstance 
than  they  refused  any  longer  either  to  give  or  receive  quar- 
ter. From  that  moment  none  have  ever  been  taken  prisoners, 
except  those  who  are  surprised  asleep,  or  disabled  during 
tlie  combat. 
Manner  of      The  arrows  of  the  Apaches  are  three  feet  long,  and  are 

ninking       made  of  rced  or  cane,  into  which  they  sink  a  i)iece  of  hard- 
war,  p.  rr-, 

wood,  with  a  point  made  of  iron,  bone,  or  stone.  They 
shoot  this  weapon  with  so  much  force,  that  at  tlie  distance 
of  300  paces  they  can  pierce  a  man.  When  tlie  arrow  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  the  wood  detaches 
itself,  and  the  point  remains  in  the  body.  Their  second  of- 
fensive weapon  is  a  lunce,  fifteen  feet  long.  When  they 
charge  the  enemy  they  hold  this  lance  with  both  liands  above 
their  head,  and,  at  the  same  time,  guide  their  horse  by 
pressing  him  with  tlieir  knees.  Many  of  them  are  armed 
with  firelocks,  which,  as  well  as  the  ammunition,  have  been 
taken  in  battle  from  the  Spaniards,  who  never  sell  them  any. 
The  archers  and  fusileers  combat  on  foot;  but  the  laricers 
are  always  on  liorseback.  They  make  use  of  a  buckler  for 
defence.  Nothing  can  equal  tlie  impetuosity  and  address  of 
their  horsemen.  They  are  thunderbolts,  whose  stroke  it  is 
impossible  to  parry  oi*  escape. 

We  must  cease  to  feel  astonished  at  the  invincible  re- 
sistance which  the  Apaches  oppose  to  the  Spaniai-ds, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  fate  to  which  they  have  subjected 
those  other  Indians  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
converted. 
The  Keies.  x|,c,  Kercs,  who  at  present  form  the  population  of  St. 
Domingo,  San-Phelipe,  and  San-Diaz,  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  twenty-fouj*  ancient  tribes  that  for- 
merly occupied  New  Mexico.  They  are  of  a  tall  stature, 
with  a  full  figure ;  and  possess  a  mild  and  do  ilo  disposi- 
tion.   They  are  become  the  vassals,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
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I'ectly,    the   slaves  of  government,  who   impose  on   them     book 
various    obligations,   such    as    that   of  carrying   burthens,  ^xxxv. 
or  leading  mules ;  or  they  are  even  subjected  to  military 
service,    where   they    are   treated    with    all   the   barbarity 
which  a  white  is  ca])able  of  exercising. 

The  countries  which  separate  New  Mexico  from  the  twoTheNaba- 
Calii'ornias  are  only  known  through  the  pious  exertions  of  J';'*  ami  the 

•'  o  I  Moqui  In- 

somc  Missionaries.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  JVaba-  dians. 
joa  and  Moqui  Indians  had  submitted  to  the  Missionaries  ; 
a  general  insurrection,  however,  in  1680,  terminated  in 
the  massacre  of  these  apostles  of  civilization.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteentli  century,  the  Father  Escalante  pene- 
trated as  far  as  two  great  lakes,  which  appeared  to  empty 
themselves  on  tlie  coast  of  New  California.  The  water  of 
one  of  them  was  salt.  The  whole  of  this  country  seems  to  be 
one  plateau,  little  differing  from  that  of  New  Biscay.  One 
river  takes  its  name  from  small  pyramids  of  sulphur,  with 
which  its  banks  are  covered.  The  Eio  Colorado  appears 
to  flow  througli  a  fertile  country,  a  part  of  which  is  cul- 
tivated by  industrious  Indians.  The  Raguapiti,  the  Vutas, 
and  the  Fabipoi,  and  especially  the  Moquis,  enjoy  a  sort  of 
civilization.  The  latter  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaquesila, 
which  falls  ultimately  into  the  Colorada.  The  Father  Gar-  Towns  and 
ces  found  in  their  country  a  town  very  regularly  built,  con-  '^a"fi|,e''s^'^'^ 
taitiing  houses  of  several  stories,  and  large  public  squares. 
More  to  the  south,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gila,  the 
same  Missionary  discovered  ruins  of  a  kind  of  strong  castle, 
with  its  sides  exactly  arranged  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 
The  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  me- 
morable ruins  inhabit  populous  villages,  and  cultivate 
maize,  cotton,  and  the  calabash.*  These  traces  of  an- 
cient civilization  correspond  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  affirm  that  their  ancestors  repeatedly  halt- 
ed in  these  regions  after  leaving  the  country  of  Aztlan. 
Their  first  station  was  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Tequayo; 

*  Crnnica  Seiafica  de  el  Coliegio  de  Propaganda  Fcde  de  Queretaro,  Mex- 
i'to,  1792,  Ojuoted  by  A.  dp  Humboldt,  Mexico,  II.  p.  392,  396,  410. 
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BOOK    tlieir  second,  on  the  river  Gila:  their  third,  in  New  Biscay, 
xxxxv.  near  the  presidio  of  Yanos,  where  there  are  likewise  the 

ruins  of  edifices,  called  by  the  S|ianiards  casus  grandes. 
intendency      To  the   east  of  the  gtilf  of  California  extend  fertile, 
ofSonora.  agreeable,   and   salubrious  countries,  but  which  are   still 
very  little  known,  and  thinly  inhabited.     They  are  com- 
prised in  the  intendency  of  Sonora. 
Pimeria.         Pimerla  is   a   country   inhabited  by  the  Pimas.     The 
Missionaries  have  succeeded  in  reducing  tiiis  tribe  to  sub- 
jection and  civilization.     This  part  of  Mexico  abounds  in 
gold  dust.     The  Seris,  a  name  that  recalls  to  our  recollec- 
tion a  famous  nation  of  Asia,   still  resist  the  European 
New  Na-   yoke.     On  the  Spanish  maps,  the  name  of  New  Navarre 
varre,    c.  appears  to   comprehend   the   three    provinces   of  Sonora, 
Hiaqui,   and   Mayo.      There   are  very   rich   mines   here. 
From  those  of  Sonora  gold  is  obtained.     The  country  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  well  watered  by  considerable  rivers. 
That  of  Hiaqui  is  the  principal  one.     The  town  of  Jrispe, 
the  seat  of  the  intendency,  and  that  of  Sonora,   contain 
7000  or  8000  inhabitants. 
Cinaioa.         The  province  of  Cinaloa,  better  peopled  and  better  cul- 
tivated than  the  preceding  ones,  contains  some  important 
towns,  such  as  Cinaloa  itself,  with  nearly  10,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  Uostimuri  and  Alamos  with  rich   mines.     To   the 
iCuiiacan.   east  of  this  province  extends  that  of  Culiacan,  of  which  the 
capital,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  is  peopled  with 
nearly  11,000  inhabitants.     On  the  limits  of  this  province, 
forests   of  guiava,  lemon,    and  orange-trees  begin  to  be 
frequent,    and   the   lignum   vitse,    and    palm,    also    grow 
plentifully;  but  in   the  interior  there  are  cold  and  arid 
mountains.* 
New  Bis-        The  great  mountain  chain  which  composes  the  spine  of 
hue'ndency  Mcxico,  traverscs  throughout  its  whole  length  the  province 
of  Durango  of  JVew  Biscay,  or  the  intendency  of  Dnrango.    The  craters 
of  volcanoes,  and  a  mass  of  iron  resembling  the  stones  that 
have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  excite  the  attention  of  the 

*  Alccrto's  Diccionario  tic  las  IiiHia?.  at  the  word  Culiacan. 
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naturalist.  The  mines  of  silver  are  botli  numerous  aiul  ricli.  hook 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  presents  the  appearance  of  i-^xx^. 
a  barren  and  sandy  plateau.  Sever?.!  of  its  ri  vers,  not  meet- 
ing  with  a  favourable  declivity  for  obtaining  an  outlet,  have 
spread  themselves  into  lahes.  The  winters,  wliic!)  are  often 
severe,  are  followed  by  suffocating  heats.  Scorpions  arc 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  country,  their  sting 
proving  fatal  in  a  few  hours.* 

DurangOf  one  of  the  most  eastern  towns  of  New  Biscay, 
is  the  capital.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants.!  Almost 
as  many  are  assigned  to  Chihuahua^  Cor  Chigagua.J  the 
residence  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  provinces  de- 
nominated Internas.  This  town  is  adorned  with  some  • 
magnificent  edifices.  Batopilas  and  Cosigirachui,  towns 
with  mines,  contain  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  Spaniards  of  this  province,  always  in  arms  against 
the  Indians,  possess  an  enterprising  and  w  arlike  charac- 
ter. The  CwnancheSf  the  most  redoubted  of  the  natives, 
equal  the  Tartars  in  the  rapidity  of  their  charges  on  horse- 
back. They  make  use  of  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden.  None 
of  the  Indians  of  this  province  have  been  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. 

The  province  of  Cohahuila^  which  is  sometimes  visited  intendency 
with  scorching  winds,  abounds  in  wheat,  in  w  ine,  and  in  Louis 
cattle.     Mondova   is   an    elegant  town ;   and   Santa  Rosa^'^^^^^- 
possesses  rich  mines  of  silver.     A  little  province,  contain- 
ing the  town  of  Monterey,  has  preserved  in  itself  the  pomp- 
ous title  of  the  JVew  kingdom  of  Leon,  which  appears  to 
have  been  intended  to  comprehend  all  the  provinces  of  the 
north-east.     Great  plains,  covered  with  the  palm  tree,  and  New  Leon» 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  of  indigo ;  some 
heights  waving  with  oaks,  magnolia,  and  the  other  trees  of 
Louisiana ;  a  low  coast,  intersected  by  numerous  lagoons 
and  bays,  to  which  vessels  are  prevented  from  entering  by 
a  bar  of  sand  j  such  is  the  general  description  of  the  pro- 

*  Pike's  Voyage  to  New  Mexico,  (French  Translation,)  IT,  122. 
t  Pike  makes  them  amoimt  to  4.5,000. 
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BOOK    vinre  of  Texas,  and  that  of  JVeYt?  St.  Andero.    Not  far  from 
xxxxv.  ^i^p  latter  town,  the  port  of  Sotto  la  Marina,  were  it  proper- 
r     '.  ly  attended  to,  niiaht  hecome  of  some  imi)ortanre  to  this  fer- 

Texas.  tile  but  deserted  country.  San  JIntonio  dc.  Bejar,  a  village 
Andefo"  Composed  of  mud  cabins  covei'ed  with  turf,  is  the  chief 
place  of  the  province  of  Texas,  so  much  covetted  by  the 
Anglo-Americans,  and  wiiich  has  officially  received  the 
name  of  .^'*(27t'  Estramadnra.  Some  indications  of  mines,  fo- 
rests similar  to  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  rich  soil, 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  healthy  clin  .ttc,  attract  Ameri- 
can adventurers  here.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  this  province,  it  would  be  necessary,  by  new  researches, 
to  discover  if  the  rivers,  limpid,  deep,  and  abounding  with 
fish,  by  which  it  is  watered,  are  all  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, rendered  inaccessible  from  the  sea,  by  the  bar 
of  sand  which  extends  along  the  coast.  M.  de  la  Sal- 
la,  who,  in  1685,  attempted  to  form  an  establishment  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Bernard,  did  not  find  himself  opposed  by  this  ob- 
stacle. 

The  province  of  St.  Louis  de  I'ofosi,  to  the  south-west  of 
New  St.  Andero,  contains  the  town  of  the  same  name — the 
seat  of  an  intendency,  and  peopled  by  19,000   inhabitants. 
The  silver  mine  o{  Real  de  Catorce,  discovered  in   1773,  an- 
nually produces  from  £750,000  to  £833,000  sterling.     It  is 
the  mine  nearest  to  Louisiana. 
New  Gal-       To   the   soutli-west   of  the  above  provinces,  extend  the 
inteli'd'en- '^  two  intondeucies  of  Zacatecas  and  Gaudalaxara,  forming 
cies  of  Za-  together  the  kingdom  of   JVT?w   Gallicia.     The  indigenous 
and  Gu'a-    namc  of  the  country  was  Xalisco.     It  was  inhabited  by  a 
daiaxara.    warlike  race,  who  sacrificed  human  beings  to  an  idol  in  tlie 
form  of  a  serpent,  and  who  even,  according  to  the  allegation 
of   Iheir   first  conquerors,    the    Sjianiards,  devoured    their 
wretched  victims  after  making  them  perish  in  the  flames.* 
This  kingdom,  twice  the  size  of  Portugal,   docs  not  contain 
a  population  equal  to  Norway.     Zacatecas,  a  very  elevated 
and  very  mountainous  country,    contains    a    town    of  the 

*  Gomaia,  Histoiia  de  las  Indias,  Cap.  211,     Id.  Cionica  dclla  Nueva-Es- 
paniia,  Cap.  219. 
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same  name,  inhabited  by  thirty-three  thousand  individuals,     book 
At  no  great  distance  ai'e  nine  lakes,  which  are  covered  with  i-^xxv. 
an  efflorescence  of  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda.     Some  of 
its  mountains,  composed  of  sienite,  contain  the  richest  veins 
in  the  world.* 

Guadalaxara  may  perhaps  contain  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, exclusive  of  Indians.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bish- 
op, and  contains  a  university  and  a  superior  tribunal. 
The  Rio  San  Juan,  likewise  called  Toloiotlan  and  Baruniat 
on  issuing  from  Lake  Chapala,  forms  a  very  picturesque 
cataract.f 

Compostella  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  abounding  in 
maize,  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  cattle.  Tonala  manufactures 
pottery  for  the  consumption  of  the  province.]:  La  Furijica- 
lion  is  likewise  noticed  as  a  considerable  town,  and  the  chief 
place  of  the  southern  part  of  New  Gallicia.  Cochineal  and 
sugar  are  its  chief  productions.  At  some  distance  to  the 
north-west,  is  Cajie  Corrientes,  a  boldly  projecting  point. 
The  winds  and  currents  appear  to  change  their  direction  at 
this  celebrated  promontory. 

The  port  of  *S'a7i  Bias,  almost  uninhabited  on  account  of 
its  insalubrity  and  its  extreme  heat,  is  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful forests,  the  wood  of  whicli  is  made  use  of  for  the  royal 
navy,  whicli  has  here  its  principal  establishment. 

The  two  intendencies  of  Gnanaxuato  and  Valladolid,  con-  ^^eciioa- 

.  can,  or  the 

stitute  the  ancient  kingdom  ot  Mechoacan,  vviiich  was  inde-  intenden- 
pendent  of  tlie  Mexican  Empire.  ^'"^  °^  f "" 

This  kingdoii!,  the  name  of  which  signifies  the  country  «'«}  Vaila- 
abounding  7vithfish,§  contains  volcanoes,  hot  and  sulphure-'°' 
ous  springs,  mines,  and  peaks  of  ujountains  white  with 
snow;  it  is  notvvitlistanding  one  of  the  most  smiling  and 
fertile  countries  that  can  possibly  be  beheld.  Numerous 
lakes,  forests,  and  cascades  diversify  the  prospect.  The 
mountains,  covered  with  wood,  leave  a  space  for  meadows 

*  D.  Garces,  et  D.  Valentin,  quoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt,  TI.  315. 

t  Chappe  de  Auleiocbe,  ^■(yjp.iic,  p.  32. 

.f:  Akedo,  Diccionario,  at  the  word  Tonala. 

«  i-jomnra  Niifva  EspannS;  ^^.lp,  147. 
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BOOK    and  fields.     Ihe  air  is  healthy,  except  on  the  coast,  wlicre 
ixxxv.  l[^Q  Indians  alone   can  resist  the  humid   and   suffocating 

heat. 
Indigenous  Of  all  tlie  Americans  the  natives  of  this  country  were 
t'ants.'  i^*TAce  the  most  dex.terous  marksmen  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
The  Kings  of  Mechoacan  formerly  received  their  principal 
revenues  in  red  feathers^  of  which  carpets  and  other  articles 
were  manufactured.  This  curious  trait  calls  to  our  re- 
collection the  inhabitants  of  Tongataboo.  At  the  funeral 
of  their  Kings,  they  immolated  seven  females  of  noble 
family,  and  an  immense  number  of  slaves,  for  the  purpose 
of  ministering  to  the  deceased  in  the  other  world.*  In 
the  present  day  however,  the  Indians,  and  especially  the 
Tarasques,  devote  themselves  to  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  in- 
dustry. 

Valladolidf  the  ancient  Mechoacan,  a  very  pretty  town, 
and  enlivened  by  considerable  commerce,  enjoys  a  delicious 
climate,  and  contains  a  population  of  eighteen  hundred  souls. 
The  village  of  Tzinzontz>an,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
lake  Pazcuaro,  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Mechoacan. 

Guanaxuato,  a  large  town,  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  flourishes  principally  by  its  silver  mines,  the 
richest  in  Mexico.  The  mine  of  the  Count  de  Yalenciana 
was  already  in  1804,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  English 
feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  which  makes  it  the  deepest  mine 
at  present  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  profits  of 
this  single  mine  amount  to  from  125,000  to  250,000  pounds 
sterling. 
Towns.  The  town  of  San  Miguel-el-grande  is  engaged  in  an  ex- 

tensive trade  in  cattle,  skins,  cotton  cloth,  cutlery,  knives,  and 
otlier  w^orks  in  very  fine  steel.t  Ceiaija,  the  chief  place  of 
a  district,  which  produces  two  kinds  of  pepper,  has  recently 
liad  a  magnificent  church  built  in  it  by  the  Carmelites,  and 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  and  Ionic  colon)iades.i 

*  Goi.iara,  Nueva-Espanna  p.  217.  in  Baicia,  Historiadoies,  t.  !I. 
t  Alcedo,  ai  tlie  word  San  Migucl-el-Grundc. 
t  A.  dc  lIuiTib'ildt.  Mexico.  II.  286, 
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The  intendency  of  Mexico,  the  principal  province  of  the    book 
Empire  of  Montezuma,  formerly  extended  from  one  sea  to  i-xxxv. 
the  other ;  but  the  district  of  Pamico,  having  been  separat-  ^ij"^. 
ed  from  it,  it  no  longer  reaches  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico,     The  dency  of 
eastern  part,  situated  on  the  plateau,  contains  several  val-  Mexico. 
leys  of  a  round  figure ;  in  the  centre  of  wliich  there  are 
lakes  at  present  dried  up,  but  wiiose  waters  appear  form- 
erly to  have  filled  these  basins.     Dry  and  deprived  of  its 
wood,  this  plateau  is  at  once  subject  to  an  habitual  aridity 
and  to  sudden  inundations,  occasioned  by  heavy  rains  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow.     Generally  speaking,  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  so  hot  as  it  is  in  Spain  ;  in  fact,  it  enjoys  a  per- 
petual spring.     The  mountains  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
still  abound   in   cedars    and   other   lofty   trees,   in    gums, 
drugs,   salts,  metallic   productions,  marbles,  and  precious 
stones.     The  flat  country  is  covered  the  whole  year  through 
with  delicate  and  exquisite  fruits,  lint,  hemp,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, aniseed,  sugar,  and  cochineal,  with  which  they  sup- 
port an  extensive  commerce. 

Besides  the  numerous  volcanoes  of  which  we  have  al-  Natural  ^ 
ready  spoken,  some  natural  curiosities  are  met  with.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Fonte-Bios,  or  the  bridge  of 
God,  a  rock,  under  which  the  water  has  hollowed  itself  a 
canal,  situated  about  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mex- 
ico, near  the  village  of  Molcaxac,  on  the  deep  river 
Aquetoyac.  Along  this  natural  bridge,  the  traveller  may 
continue  his  journey  as  if  he  were  on  a  high  road.  Several 
cataracts  present  a  romantic  appearance.  The  great  cav- 
ern of  Dante,  traversed  by  a  river  5  the  porphyritic  organ- 
pipes  of  Actopan  j  and  many  other  singular  objects  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  traveller  in  this  mountainous  re- 
gion, where  he  is  obliged  to  cross  foaming  rivers  upon 
bridges  formed  of  the  fruit  of  the  Crescentia  pinnata.  tied 
together  with  ropes  of  Agave. 

On  the  very  rida:e  of  the  great  Mexican  Tjlatcau,  a  chain  City  01 

...  ,    .  1  1        11  Al  Mexico. 

of  porphyritic  mountains  encloses  an  oval  valley,  the  gen- 
eral level  of  which  is  elevated  6700  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.    Five  lakes  fill  the  middle  of  this  valley. 
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BOOK  To  the  north  of  tlie  united  lakes  of  Xochimilco,  and  C]ia4ro, 
xxxxv.  Qj,  t|,g  eastern  side  of  the  lake  Tezcuco,  once  stood  the  an- 
cient  city  of  Mexico,  to  which  the  traveller  arrived  by  cause- 
ways constructed  on  the  shallow  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
new  city,  although  placed  on  tlie  same  spot,  is  situated  on  firm 
ground,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lakes,  the 
waters  of  which  have  retired,  and  the  tov»  n  is  still  intersected 
by  numerous  canals,  and  the  public  edifices  are  erected  on 
piles.  The  draining  of  the  lakes  is  furtlier  continued,  by 
means  of  a  canal  which  has  been  opened  for  that  purpose, 
through  the  mountains  of  Sincoq,  in  order  to  protect  the 
town  from  inundations.  In  many  places,  howcvei-,  the 
ground  is  still  soft,  and  some  buildings,  amongst  others  the 
cathedral,  have  sunk  six  feet.  The  stieets  are  wide  and 
straight,  hut  badly  paved.  The  houses  present  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance,  being  built  of  porphyiy  and  amygdaloid. 
Several  palaces  and  private  mansions  have  a  majestic  ef- 
fect, and  its  churches  glitter  with  melallic  riches.  The 
cathedral  surpasses,  in  tliis  respect,  all  Ihe  clnnrhes  of  the 
woild ;  the  balustrade  which  surrounds  the  great  altar 
being  composed  of  massive  silver.  A  lamp  of  the  same 
metal,  is  of  so  vast  a  size  that  three  men  go  into  it  when 
it  has  to  be  cleaned;  atul  it  is  enriched  with  lions  heads, 
and  other  ornaments,  of  pure  gold.  Tlie  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  are  either  made  of  solid  silver,  or 
riclily  gilded,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  Pa- 
laces, mansions  of  great  families,  beautiful  fountains,  and 
extensive  squares,  adorn  the  interior  of  this  city.  To  the 
north,  near  the  suburbs,  is  the  principal  public  promenade, 
or  Jlameda,  Round  this  walk  ilows  a  rivulet,  forming  a 
fine  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  basin  with  a 
fountain.  Eight  alleys  of  trees  terminate  here,  in  the 
figure  of  a  star.  Kut  in  conse»)uence  of  an  unfortunate 
proximity,  immediately  in  front  of  the  alamcda,  the  eye 
discovers  the  qaemadero,  a  place  where  Jews  and  other 
victims  of  the  terrible  Inquisition,  were  burned  alive. 
This  detestable  tiibunal  was  finally  abolished  by  the 
Ex-emperor  Augustin   Iturbide   in    1820;  and   this   same 


man- 
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enterprising  individual,  who,  during  his  short  reign,  form-  book 
ed  Lanrastrian  schools  o\er  the  empire,  has  heen  the  cause  I'Xxxv. 
of  the  line  building,  formerly  appropriated  to  its  operations, 
having  been  converted  at  present  into  a  polytechnic  school.* 
Although  the  city  of  Mexico  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  still  it  forms  the  centre  of  an  immense  commerce 
between  Vera  Cruz  on  the  cast,  and  Arapulco  on  the  west. 
The  shops  are  absolutely  overflowing  with  gold,  silver,  and  ^^'^'i'^^ 
jewels.  This  superb  town,  inhabited  by  140,000  people,  is  ners 
likewise  distinguished  by  great  scientific  establishments,  to 
which,  in  the  New  World,  there  is  nothing  similar.  The 
botanical  garden,  the  school  of  mines,  the  acadenuj  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  has  produced  excellent  drauglitsraen,  paint- 
ers, and  sculptors, — these  are  tiie  establishments  that  refute 
the  prejudices  of  persons  who  consider  the  Americans  as  in- 
ferior in  natural  capacity  to  Europeans. 

The  fine  arts  have,  it  seems,  suffered  incalculably  by 
the  revolution.  There  is  not  now  a  single  pupil  in  the 
academy;  and  its  late  president  is  now  old,  and  blind,  and 
poor;  nor  could  Mr.  Bullock,  by  profession  a  collector,  pick 
up  above  four  specimens  in  all  Mexico  worth  the  carriage 
to  Europe.  This  slight  reverse  of  Humboldt's  immortal 
picture  of  that  country,  is  however  agreeably  compensated 
by  another,  the  increased  happiness  of  the  lower  orders, 
particularly  of  the  Indians.f  In  the  fine  evenings,  during 
the  dry  season,  the  environs  of  the  city  present  a  scene  of 
pleasure,  gaiety,  and  bustle,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled ; 
hundreds  of  canoes,  on  the  canal  of  Chalco,  of  various 
sizes,  mostly  with  awnings,  crowded  with  native  Indians 
neatly  dressed,  and  their  heads  crowned  with  the  most 
gaudy  flowers,  are  seen  passing  in  every  direction  ;  each 
boat,  with  its  musician  seated  on  the  stern,  playing  on  the 
guitar,  and  some  of  the  party  singing,  dancing,  or  both 
united,  presents  such  a  picture  of  harmless  mirth,  **as  I 
fear,"  says  Mr.  Bullock,  "is  rarely  to  be  met  with  at  the 
fairs  and  wakes  of  our  own  country."     Revolution  has  had 

*  Bullock,  p.  l."0.  t  Compare  p.  ;S09,  311,  above. 
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BOOK    its  usual  operation  here;  it  has  reduced  the  overgrown,  but 
xxxxv.  insecure   wealth  of   the    rich,  to  an  independent  protected 
"  '  competence ;  but  it  has  also  wiped  away  the  tears,  and  bro- 

ken the  c!)ains  which  galled  the  innocent  people  whose  la- 
bours had  amassed  it.* 

M.  de  Humboldt  saw  erecting,  in  the  great  square  of 
Mexico,  an  equestrian  and  colossal  statue  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  by  JL  Tolaa,  "  a  statue,"  says  he,  "  which,  by  its 
imposing  mass,  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  its  style,  might 
adorn  the  first  cities  of  Europe.  Even  by  the  admission 
of  Spanish  authors,  balls,  and  games  of  hazard,  are  pursu- 
ed with  ardour,  while  the  more  noble  enjoyments  of  the 
drama  arc  less  generally  relished.  To  vivid  passions  the 
Mexican  Spaniard  adds  a  great  fund  of  stoicism.  He  en- 
ters a  gaming-house,  loses  all  his  money  upon  a  single  card, 
and  then  takes  out  his  segar  from  behind  his  ear,  and 
smokes  as  if  nothing  had  happened.f 

The  floating  gardens,  or  ChinampaSf  a  kind  of  raft,  up- 
on which  flowers  and  vegetables  are  cultivated,  give  a  sin- 
gular appearance  to  the  Mexican  lakes,  but  their  number 
diminishes  every  day.  Yet  with  all  this  civilization,  the 
Mechanic-  mechanical  arts  thrive  rather  as  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  wealth  among  the  rich,  than  from  inherent  im- 
provement. The  use  of  the  great  saw  is  still  unknown, 
and  the  modern  Mexicans,  like  the  Greeks  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  are  ignorant  that  one  tree  can  afford  more 
than  one  plank,  or  of  other  means  of  procuring  this  than  by 
the  hatchet.  Their  work  in  gold  and  silver-chasing,  and 
the  like,  is  all  performed  by  the  hand ;  and  even  the  mint- 
ing process  is  described  as  excessively  awkward  and  tedi- 
ous. Many  of  their  best  mines  have  been  deserted  from 
want  of  skill  in  the  proper  means  of  exhausting  their  water; 
and  companies  have  been  formed  in  England,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  America,  besides  many  private  individuals. 


Floating 
gardens. 


*  Bullock,  p.  163. 

t  Description  of  Mexico,  in  the  Viajero  Universal  of  D.  Estala,  t.  XXVI,  p. 
2»1 — 380.     Humboldt,  Mexico,  II.  chap.  8.     Cfeappe  d'Ant«rache. 
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such  as  the  iugenio.is  traveller  Trom  wliom  we  derive  our  in-    book 

formation,  who  calculate  on  realising  fortunes  by  more  jii-  ^xxxv. 

dicious  operations.     The  ascent  fi'om  Vera  Cruz  to  Perote 

is  so  steep  as  to  require  nineteen  mules  to  draw  the  beam  of 

a  steam  engine ;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  above  individuals 

is  daily  multiplying  this  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  miners 

in  the  empire  of  Mexico.* 

Mexico  preserves  few  monuments  of  antiquity.    The  ruins 
of  aqueducts,  tiie  stone  of  sacrifices,  and  tlie  calendar  stone, 
both  of  which  are  placed  in  the  great  square  of  the  city ;  ma-  Aztec  mo- 
nuscripts,  or  hieroglyphical  tables,  badly  preserved  in  the  ""'"®"'^' 
archives  of  the  vice-regal  palace;  and  finally,  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess  Teo-Yaomiqui,  lying  on  its  back  in  one  Teo-Yao- 
of  the  galleries  of  the  University,  are  all  that  remains  wor-™"^"'* 
thy  of  notice  in  this  city.    But  to  the  north-east  of  the  town, 
and  of  t!ie  lake  Tezcuco,  on  tlie  little  liills  of  Teotihuacanf 
are  seen  the  imposing  remains  of  two  pyramids,  consecrated  Pyramids 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  and,  according  to  some  historians,  °nj'^,oo". 
constructed  by  the   Olniecs,  an  ancient  nation  that  came  to 
Mexico  from  the  east,  tliat  is  to  say,  from  some  country 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. f     The  pyramid,  or  house 
of  the  sun,  {Tonatiu-yt&aqual,)  is  171    feet  high,  and  its 
base  measures   645  feet;  that  of  the  moon,  {Mexitli-tjt^a- 
qualf)  is  thirty  feet  smaller.     These  monuments  appear  to 
have  served  as  models  for  the   Teocallis,  or  houses  of  the 
gods,  constructed  by  the  Mexicans  in  tlie  capital  and  other 
parts  of  the  country;  but  the  pyramids  are  incased  by  a 
thick   wall   of  stone.      They   formerly   sispported   statues 
covered   with   very   thin    leaves   of   gold.      A   few  small 
pyramids,   which   appear  to   have    been   dedicated   to  the 
stars,   surround   the   two    great    ones.       Another  ancient 
monument  Avorthy  of  attentioii   is  the  military  intrench- 
ment  of  Xochialco,    not  far  from    the   town   of  Cuerna- 
vaca.      Tljis   also   is  a   truncated   jjyramid  of  five  sides, 
surrounded  by  fosses,  and  faced  with  rocks  of  porphyry, 

*  Bullock,  434,  425. 

i'  Siguenza,  quoiod  by  A.  de  Humhclflt,  Mexico,  11.  l.;T. 
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BOOK  upon  wliicli,  amongst  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  arc  to  be 
lixxxv.  (listinguised  figures  of  men,  seated  with  their  legs  crossed, 
in  the  Asiatic  fashion.*  All  these  pyramids  exactly  face 
the  four  corners  of  the  compass. 
towns'^"*  In  that  part  of  tlie  province  which  is  situated  to  tlie 
north-east  of  the  capital,  the  town  of  Q^tierefaro,  peopled  by 
30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants,  rivals  the  finest  cities  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  architecture  of  its  edifices.  It  is  eniiched  by 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  morocco  leatlier.  Formerly, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians.  Tula,  ov  ToUan, 
was  inliahited  by  giants.  The  bones  that  are  found  there 
arc  no  doubt  the  remains  of  some  great  quadruped. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  ])rovince  we  first  of  all  meet 
with  Toluca,  where  our  admiration  is  excited  by  a  very 
old  tree  of  the  species  denominat'^d  Vlieirostaemon,  or  the 
hand-tree,  a  member  of  the  Mahacepe.  I'he  extraordinary 
shajjC  of  its  flowers,  imitating  the  figure  of  a  ha  u!,  atid  its 
enormous  thickness,  render  it  an  oiiji'ct  of  curiosity  to  the 
Indians.  But  it  is  not  a  solitary  specimen,  as  was  imagin- 
ed, for  the  species  is  spread  over  the  mountains  of  Guati- 
mala.  Tasco  boasts  of  an  elegant  parish  churcii,  built 
and  endowed  by  Joseph  de  la  Borde,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  accumulated  immense  wealth  by  working  the  mines  of 
Mexico.  The  mere  construction  of  this  edifice  cost  him 
two  millions  of  francs.  Reduced  some  time  afterwards  to 
extreme  poverty,  he  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  permission  to  sell  to  the  Metropolitan  church  of  the 
eapital,  the  magnificent  sun,  ornamented  with  diamonds, 
■which,  in  happier  times,  he  iiad  consecrated  to  the  taberna- 
cle of  his  cluirch  at  Tasco.  These  reverses  of  fortune,  im- 
probable as  they  would  be  in  a  romance,  are,  nevertheless, 
e<nnmon  in  Mexico. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  a  burning 
sky,  we  find  the  two  ports  of  Zacatula  and  Jcaimlco.  An 
opening  iu   the  mountains,   by  giving   access  to  the  winds 

*  A.  de  Fluuiboldt,  ibitl.  )>.  162. 
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from  the   north,  has  diminisiicd  the  imhealthiness  of  the    book 
latter  of  these  ports,  one  of  tise  finest  in  the  world.  lxxxv. 

The    piovince  of  Fncbla  de  los  Angelas  likewise  hears" 
the  name   of  Tlascala,  from   the   ancient   repuhlic    which  dpncyo/ 
maintained  itself  there,  independent  of  the  despots  of  Mexi- 1'^'^'^'^  'l'^ 

*  ^       '  los  Aiigelos 

CO.  The  tei'ritories  of  this  repuhlic,  and  of  that  of  Cholula, 
contain  monuments  of  itnrient  civilization.  The  trunrat-  Pyramid  of 
ed  pyramid  of  Cholula,  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  in  ^''"'"i'^' 
height,  ou  a  base  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-live  feet  in 
lenath,  is  constructed  of  hrick.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  tliis  monument,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  square 
four  times  larger  than  the  Flace  Vendome  at  Fans,  covered 
with  a  pile  of  bricks,  which  rises  to  double  the  height  of 
the  Louvre.*  This  pyramid  formerly  supported  an  altar, 
consecrated  to  (luetzalcoatl,  "  or  tl)e  god  of  the  air,"  one 
of  the  most  mysterious  beings  of  the  Mexican  mythology. 
This  deity,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Azt?cs,  was  a 
white  man  vvitli  a  beard,  like  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
imagined  by  tlie  unfortunate  Montezuma  to  be  liis  de- 
scendants. Quetzalcoatl  was  the  founder  of  a  sect,  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  se^ere  penance,  a  h'gislator,  and  the 
inventor  of  several  useful  arts;  but  he  could  not,  at  last,  re- 
sist an  anxious  desire  which  he  felt  to  revisit  his  native 
counti-y,  called  Tlapallan,  probably  identical  with  the  Hue- 
hne-Tlapallan  country,  from  which  the  Toltecs  take  their 
oi'igin.f 

The  intendency  of  Puehla,  very  populous,  and  exceed-  Towns. 
ingly  well  cultivated  in  its  mountainous  legion,  presejits, 
towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  vast  countries,  altogether  aban- 
doned, notwithstanding  their  natural  fertility.  The  last 
poor  remains  of  the  Tlapanecs,  iniiabit  the  environs  of 
Tlapa.  Jn  the  inhabited  district  is  situated  the  capital. 
La  Puebla  de  los  Jlngelos^  or  the  "  City  of  the  Angels ;" 
the  fourth  town  in  all  Spanish  America  in  respect  of  po- 
pulation, which  is  estimated  at  68,000  individuals.     Glass, 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Views  and  Monuments  of  Amerira,  p.  30.  and  the  plates. 
t  Idem,  Mexico,  II.  p.  71. 
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BOOK    and  armoiu'crs  cutlery,  as  sabres,  bayonets,  pikes,  &.c.  are 

Ixxxv.  luauufactured  here.     The  town  of  Tlascala  was  formerly 

a  species  of  federative  republic.     Each  of  the  four  little 

Repubhcof        /  i  •    j    -j.  •     i.    'ii.      i      >    -x  n       •  ■       • 

Tiascaia.  niils,  on  whicu  it  IS  built,  bad  its  own  Cazique  or  princi- 
pal warrior;  but  these  depended  on  a  senate  chosen  by 
the  nation.  The  subjects  of  this  rejutblic  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  150,000  families.  This  nation,  which  enjoys 
some  peculiar  privileges,  is  at  present  reduced  to  40,000 
persons,  who  inhabit  about  a  hundred  villages.  One  would 
almost  feel  disposed  to  think  that  a  fatal  destiny  avenges  on 
their  heads  the  crime  of  having  assisted  Cortez  in  subju- 
gating the  independence  of  Mexico.  Cholnla,  a  sacred 
town,  anterior  to  the  conquest,  reckons  a  population  of 
16,000  souls.  The  environs  of  Zacatlan  are  peopled  by 
the  nation  of  the  Totonacs.  Like  the  Tlapanacs,  these 
indigenous  natives  speak  a  language  entirely  different  from 
that  of  tlic  Mexicans,  or  Aztecs.  They  had  adopted  the 
barbarous  and  sanguinary  mythology  of  the  Mexicans ;  but 
a  sentiment  of  humanity  had  made  them  distinguish,  as 
being  of  a  different  rtica  from  the  other  Mexican  divini- 
ties, the  goddess  Tzinteotl,  the  protectress  of  harvest, 
and  who  alone  v/as  satisfied  with  a  simple  offering  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  According  to  a  prophecy  current  amongst 
them,  this  peaceful  divinity  v^^as  one  day  to  triumph  over 
the  ffods  that  were  intoxicated  with  human  blood.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  has  verified  the  prediction. 
Tezcuco,  the  Athens  of  ancient  Mexico,  and  still  afford- 
ing a  rich  and  almost  unexplored  field  to  the  antiquary, 
in  the  number  and  richness  of  its  ruined  palaces,  baths, 
and  pleasure  groujids,*  contains  5000  inhabitants,  on- 
ly a  tenth  part  of  its  population  before  the  conquest. 
At  Mlisco,  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  is  excited  by  an 
enormous  cypress  of  seventy-three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  consequently,  almost  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  famous 
Baobab  of  Senegal,  which  it  surpasses  in  the  beauty  of  its 
form.f 

*  Bullock,  p.  210;  Humb.  E.ss.  Pol.  II.  184.— Tr. 
t  A.  do  Humboldt,  Mexico,  11,  p.  274. 
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The  iiitendency  of  Vera  Cru%  embraces  a  strip  of  ma-     boi/k 
ritime  districts,  the  lower  part  of  which,  almost  deserted,  I'-'^xXv'* 
contains  little  else  than  sand  marshes,  placed  under  a  burn-  "~ 
mg  sun.     In  the  province  ot  Qnasteca,  we  meet  with  the  dency  ot 
town  o^  Fanuco,  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  at  the  mouth  ^'^'^  ^'"^• 
of  which  is  the  port  of  Tampico,  obstructed  like  all  the  rest 
on  that  coast  by  sand  banks. 

In   the   thick  forests   of  Panantla,   on  the    sides  of  the  Pyramid  of 

PjiriH.  litis 

Cordilleras,  rises  a  pyramid  of  a  still  more  beautiful  form 
than  that  of  Tcotiliuacan  and  Cholula.  It  measures  nine- 
teen and  one-half  yards  in  height,  upon  a  base  of  twenty- 
eight  yards ;  and  is  constructed  of  porphyritic  stones,  very 
regularly  chiselled,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.* 

The  beautiful  town  of  Vera  Crux,,  tlie  centre  of  a  Towirs. 
wealthy  trade  which,  in  time  of  peace,  Mexico  keeps  up 
with  Europe,  owes  nothing  to  the  kindness  of  nature.  The 
rocks  of  Madrepore,  of  which  it  is  built,  have  been  taken 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  only  water  fit  for 
drinking,  is  collected  in  cisterns.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
unhealthy ;  arid  sands  surround  the  town,  while,  to  the 
south,  the  weary  eye  has  nothing  to  rest  on  but  ill-drain- 
ed marshes.  The  harbour,  which  is  insecure,  and  of  dif- 
ficult access,  is  protected  by  the  fort  of  Saint  Jean  (PUlua, 
which  is  built  on  a  rocky  islet  at  immense  expense.  The 
population,  estimated  at  16,000  inhabitants,  is  often  swept 
away  by  the  yellow  fever.  To  enjoy  refreshing  coolness, 
and  all  the  charms  of  nature,  the  rich  inhabitants  often 
repair  to  Xalapa,  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  one 
of  the  terraces  by  which  the  central  plateau  sinks  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  town  has  given  its  name  to  the 
medicinal  root  denominated  Jalap.  The  fortress  of  Pe- 
rote,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Mexico,  is  situated 
in  the  environs  of  Xalapa.  The  province  of  Tahasco,  theTabasc*. 
most  southern  portion  of  the  intendency  of  Vera  Cruz,  is 
covcretl   with  forests,  which  produce  dye  woods,  and  re- 

*  Mavquez,  Monuinenti  d'Aixhitettura  Mexicana,  tnb.  I.     A.  de  Humboldt^ 
Views  and  Monitmcnts.  p.  2fi.     Essay  on  Mexico,  II.  345. 
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BOOK    sountl  with  the  roar  of  the  Mexican  tiger.     In  cultivfitcd 
I.XXXV.  spots,  which  are  but  thin  sown,  maize,  tobacco,  and  pcpi»er 
are  produced. 

Intendency  The  inteudency  of  Oaxaca,  also  called  Giiaxaca,  after 
^' an  Indian  town,  contains  the  two  ancient  countries  of  the 
Mizitecs  and  tlie  Zapotecs.  Tliis  fei-tile  and  salubrious  re- 
gion abounds  in  mulberry  trees,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
the  silk  worm.  A  great  deal  of  sugar,  cotton,  wheat,  co- 
coa, and  other  fruits  grow  there;  but  cochineal  is  its  piin- 
cipal  riches.  Its  granitic  mountains  conceal  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  which,  however,  are  neglected.  Several 
rivers  bring  down  gold  dust,  which  tlie  women  are  em])loy- 
ed  in  collecting.  Rock-crystal  is  likew  ise  met  w  itii.  Guax- 
aca,  otherwise  denominated  Antequera,  is  a  tow n  of  24,000 
inhabitants,  situated  in  the  delicious  valley  which  Charles 
the  Fifth  bestowed  on  the  descendants  of  Cortez,  w  ith  the 
title  of  the  Marquisate  de  Valle.  Very  fine  wool  is  ob- 
tained here,  and  excellent  horses  crowd  its  rich  pastures, 
which  are  watered  by  a  beautiful  river,  and  refreshed  by 
a  temperate  and  humid  atmosphere.  At  the  mouth  ol  the^ 
river  Guaxaca  they  have  established  a  dock-yard  for  the 
building  of  vessels. 

Tehuantepec  has  a  harbour  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  natural  disadvantages,  derives  importance 
from   being  the  central  depot  between   Mexico  and  Guati- 

Remaik-  mala.  Tiie  ruins  of  edifices  at  Mitla  indicate  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  The  walls  of  the  palace  are 
decorated  with  what  architects  denominate  the  Grecian 
scroll,  and  labyrinths  or  meanders,  executed  in  Mosaic 
woik,  the  design  of  which  resembles  what  we  see  on  the 
vases  named  Etruscan.  Six  unfinished  columns  of  an 
imposing  magnitude,  that  have  been  found  here,  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  been  hitherto  discovered  among  the 
monuments  of  America.* 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Views  and  Monuments,  p.  270,   (vol.  I.  p.   159,   Eng- 
lish T.) 
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The  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  or  the  Intendency  of  Meri-    book 
da,  is  no  better  known    now  than  it  was  in  the  sixteentii  I'XXXV. 
century.     liernannez   and  Grijalva  f()und  it  peopled  by  a  y^^^^^^^^ 
civilized  nation,   who  were   dressed    with    some  degree  of 
luxury,  and    inhabited  houses  built  of  stone.     They  were  Ancient  in- 

„    .  I  J.  1        n  habitants, 

possessed  of  instruments,  vases,  and  ornaments  made  ot 
gold.  Some  of  these  articles  were  adorned  with  a  species 
of  Mosaic  work,  executed  in  turquois.  Their  Teocallis 
"were  batiicd  vitii  tlie  blood  of  human  victims.*  The  in- 
digenous natives  speake  the  Maya  language. 

The  coTintry,  w  Inch  is  very  flat,  is  traversed,  they  say.  Physical 
by  a  chain  of  low^  hills;  and  the  climate  is  hot,  but  dry  and  [{'oT.'^' 
healthy.  This  district  abounds  in  cochineal  and  logwood  ; 
in  honey,  wax,  and  cotton,  from  the  latter  of  which  they 
manufacture  a  good  deal  of  printed  cloth.  But  the  dye  wood 
is  the  principal  object  of  their  commerce.  On  the  coast, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ambergris  is  picked  up.f  The 
shores  of  this  peninsula  are  edged,  as  it  were,  with  a  sand 
bank,  w  iiich  sinks  with  very  great  regularity  at  the  rate  of 
one  fathom  per  league.^  The  maritime  distiicts  evei-y- 
where  present  a  flat  and  sandy  country.  I'hei-e  is  only 
one  chain  of  elevated  land,  which  terminates  in  a  promon- 
tory between  Cape  Catocbe  and  Cape  Desconoscida.§  The 
coasts  are  covered  with  the  Mangrove  tree,  interwoven  toge- 
ther by  iiiipenetrable  hedges  of  althea  and  bamboo;  and  the 
soil  is  filled  with  sea  shells.  The  droughts  in  the  flat  coun- 
try commence  in  February,  and  soon  become  so  general, 
that  not  a  drop  of  water  is  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Their 
only  resource  is  the  wild  pine,  which,  in  its  thick  and 
spreading  foliage,  preserves  some  moisture ;  and  water  is 
drawn  frotn  it  by  incision. |j  On  the  northern  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lagaitos,  at  the  distance  of  400  yards 
from  the  shore,  the  navigator  is  astonished  to  perceive  a 

*  Gomara,  Historia  de  las  Indias,  ch.  51-54,  ch.  49. 

+  Aloedo,  Diccionaiio,  iit  the  word  Yucatan. 

J  Dainpier,  Voyage,  f.  HI.  p.  2f54.  i  Idfin,  p.  214.         :]|  Idem,  p.  2G6. 
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BOOK    spring  of  fresh  water  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  salt 
iixxxv.  ^aves.     These  springs  are  called  the  Mouths  of  Conil.^ 

Merida,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  town  containing 
10,000  persons,  inliabited  by  a  nobility  who  are  far  from  be- 
ing rich.  Tlie  tow  n  of  Cavipeachy  carries  on  a  little  trade 
with  the  salt  extracted  from  its  salt  springs,  some  cotton 
cloth,  and  logwood.  The  island  of  Coz.umel,  or  more  proper- 
ly Acucemil,  was  celebrated  for  an  oracle,  to  which  the  peo- 
ple on  the  continent  repaired  in  crowds.  Before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  worshipped  a  wooden 
cross,  the  origin  of  which  was  unknown.  It  was  always 
invoked  to  procure  rain,  the  chief  want  of  this  arid  island.f 

English  "W'e  have  distinguished  on  our  maps,  under  the  name  of 

English  Yucatan,  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Honda,  and  of  t!)e  Spanish  military 
post  of  Salamanca.  This  country,  better  watered  and 
more  fertile  than  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  is  inhabited  by 
independent  Indians.  The  English,  however,  cut  logwood 
and  mahogany  there,  and  have  built  the  town  of  Balise, 
which  is  the  residence  of  a  titular  Indian  king,  who  receives 
the  commission  of  his  appointment  from  the  government  of 
Jamaica,  and  is  installed  by  the  English  garrison.  The  is- 
lands of  Eattan,  Turnif,  and  others,  washed  by  the  singu- 
larly transparent  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  are  oc- 
cupied by  small  English  colonies.:}; 

Kingdom        The  name  of  Chiatimala,  or  more   correctly    ^iiauhite- 

raaia!^* "  mallan,  that  is  to  say,  the  place  full  of  trees,  originally  be- 
longed to  a  single  district.  The  Spaniards  have  ap])lied  it 
to  a  Captain-Generalship,  which  bears  the  title  of  king- 
dom, and  to  one  single  province,  comprehended  within  this 
kingdom. 

Province  of     The  proviuce  of  Guatimala,  properly  so  called,  extends 
^■from  the  confines  of  Guaxaca  to  those  of  Nicaragua,  along 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Essay  on  Mexico,  II.  p.  329. 
t  Gomara,  Cronica  de  Nueva  Hispana,  ch.  14  and  IS. 

:j;  Henderson,  Account  of  Honduras,  (London,  1809.)  and  different  Political 
Journals  of  London  of  1816. 
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the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  climate  in  general  is  hot  and  moibt.  book 
The  p!a)i^s  are  fertile^  both  in  American  and  European  I'-^^xr. 
fruit  of  a  ueUghtful  flavour.  The  maize  produces  300  for 
one,  as  well  as  the  cocoa,  v/ith  which  they  supply  the  whole 
kingdom  of  New  Spain.  Indigo  of  a  superior  quality  is 
produced  there,  and  the  annotto  is  cultivated.  The  forests 
with  which  the  niovnitains  are  covered  give  shelter  and  food 
to  animals  that  are  still  imperfectly  known  ;  and  many 
nondescript  shrubs  are  met  with,  from  which  they  distil  va- 
luable balsams.  Many  ports  on  the  South  Sea  afford  this 
province  great  facility  for  carrying  on  an  advantageous 
commerce  with  Peru,  Terra  Firm  a,  and  New  Spain.  The 
coasts  abound  with  fish,  but  fishing  is  not  followed  with 
any  considerable  activity.  They  likewise  neglect  their 
silver  mines,  which  arc  said  to  be  rich  ;  but  they  collect 
the  sulphur  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  several  lakes.  The 
whole  province  is  filled  with  volcanoes,  and  exceedingly 
subject  to  earthquakes. 

Guatimala  is  the  capital  both  of  the  province  and  king-  Towns. 
dom  of  that  name ;  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  University.  The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  on 
the  7th  June  1777,  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  earth- 
quakes of  which  we  have  any  record.  From  the  third  of 
June  the  agitated  sea  had  risen  from  its  bed ;  the  two  vol- 
canoes adjacent  to  the  town  appeared  to  boil ;  one  of  them 
shot  out  torrents  of  water,  the  other,  waves  of  blazing  lava. 
On  every  side  the  earth  was  seen  to  gape  in  deep  fissures.  Obstruction 
At  length,  after  five  days  of  unutterable  anguish,  the  abyss  °^^^^^^- 
opened,  and  the  town,  with  all  its  riclies,  and  8000  families, 
was  instantly  swallowed  up,  while-  torrents  of  mud  and 
sulphur,  rushing  over  the  ruins,  obliterated  for  ever  all 
vestiges  of  its  former  existence.  The  spot  is  now  indi- 
cated by  a  frightful  desert.  The  new  city  is  built  at  the 
distance  of  four  leagues  from  t!ie  site  of  the  old  town.  We 
must  not  omit  noticing  Amatitlan,  or  the  town  of  letters, 
so  called  in  consequence  of  the  talent  which  the  Indians, 
its  inhabitants,  displayed  for  carving  hieroglyphics  on  the 
bark  of  trees.     The  district  of  Soconuaco,  of  which  the  chief 
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BOOK  place  is  Guagneilan,  produces  the  best  cocoa  of  all  Ameri- 
ixxxv.  ^^.  |j(,|  ypj.y  little  of  it  is  jiiet  with  in  comincfce.*  In  the 
district  of  ^j/fsa/^f/u/«j: ',  vci-y  fine  alum  and  sulphur  are 
found.  Holola  produces  the  best  figs  in  the  kingdom,  and 
a  good  (lea!  of  cotton  is  spun  there.  Two  volcanoes  are 
met  witl)  in  the  vicinity,  the  one  called  Mitan,  and  the 
other  Solola.]  The  district  of  Suchitepec,  fertile  in  annotto 
is  subject  to  excessive  rains. 
Province  of  In  tlie  interior  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  is  situated 
Chiapa.  ^i^p  province  of  Chiapa.  The  Indians  of  Chiapa  once 
formed  a  state  which  was  independent  of  tlie  emperors  of 
Mexico.  This  republic  perhaps  merited  the  second  place  af- 
ter that  of  TIascala  for  its  progress  in  civilization,  and  still 
Ancient  moi'c  especially  for  its  manufacturing  industry.  The  Cbia- 
'"'*^^''^"*^panese  adopted  the  calendar  and  chronological  system'ofthe 
Mexicans;  but  their  niythology  is  distinguished  by  a  deified 
hero  named  Votan,  to  whom  one  day  of  tlic  week  was  con- 
secrated.:): This  is  almost  the  only  resemblance  which  this 
Chiapanese  divinity  bore  lo  the  M^odeii  of  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Odin  of  tlie  Scandinavians.  This  peo])le  defended 
themselves  with  courage  against  the  Spaniai'ds,  and  obtain- 
ed honourable  terms  of  capitulation  fi'om  their  conquerors. 
Hap[)ily  the  soil  of  Chiapa  is  not  rich  in  mines,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  secured  to  the  natives  the  preservation  of 
their  liberty,  and  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
them.  Modern  travellers  have  not  visited  this  isolated 
country,  where,  two  centuries  ago,  Thomas  Gage  found  a 
happy,  social,  and  ijulustrious  people.  Chiapa  of  the  In- 
dians reckoned  four  thtxisaiid  families,  while  its  woollen 
manufactojies,  its  trade  in  cochineal,  and  its  naumachia,  or 
mock  lights,  celebrated  on  the  river,  all  coaibined  to  ren- 
der it  an  animated  and  delightful  town.  The  Chiapa  of 
the  Spaniards,  ten  times  less  populous,  was  the  seat  of  a 
governor  and  of  an  archbisiiop.    Tlicse  relations  are  repeat- 

*  Alcedo,  Diccioiiario,  t  Irfein,  ibid. 

X  Tlie  Bishop  of  La  Vega,  quoted  by  M.  de  Humboldt.     Views  and  Mom>p- 
nients,  p.  148. 
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cd  in  every  geographical  work  for  want  of  something  bet-     book 
ter.     It  is  proper,  liowever,  to  make  known  their  date.  lxxxv. 

A  Si)anish  sjeooi'anhical  dictionary  s:ives  recent  and  cu- ~     '.        ' 

1  S>      O       I  JO  Province  of 

rious  details  respecting  tf-e  province  of  Vera  Prt«,  winch,  on  vera  Paz. 
the  north,  borders  that  of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  west,  Chi- 
apa.*  Tlie  capital  of  Vera  Paz  is  called  Cohan.  It  rains 
nine  montlis  in  the  year  in  this  province;  and  the  country  Remark- 
abounds  in  fruit  and  flocks  of  sheep.  In  the  forests  very  jutt ions". 
large  trees  are  met  with,  from  which  a  fragiant  odour  is 
diffused,  and  odoriferous  resin  distils.  Different  varieties 
of  gum,  balsam,  incense,  and  dragon's  blood  are  also  col- 
lected. Canes  of  a  hundred  feet  long  are  found,  and  of  such 
a  thickness,  that  from  one  knot  to  another  twenty-five  pounds 
of  water  are  contained.  The  bees  of  this  region  make  a 
very  liquid  honey,  which,  after  becoming  acid,  is  made  use 
pf,  they  say,  instead  of  orange  juice.  The  forests  are  in- 
fested with  wild  animals,  amongst  which  Alcedo  distin- 
guishes the  Tapir  or  Danta.  When  enraged,  t!ie  animal 
shows  his  teeth  like  tlie  wild  boar,  and,  it  is  asserted,  cuts 
through  the  strongest  tree.f  Its  skin  is  six  fingers  thick, 
and,  when  dried,  resists  every  kind  of  weapon.  Very  large 
bears  are  also  met  with. 

The  province  o^  Honduras  is  very  little  known.     It  ex- The  pre- 
tends from  that  of  Vera  Paz  to  that  of  Nicaragua.     The  Hondur^as, 
first  Spanish  navigators  perceiving  a  great  number  of  pom- 
pions  floating  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  called  it  the 
Coast  of  Hibueras,  that  is  to  say,  the  Coast  of  Pompions. 
The  most  western  part  of  this  province  contains  the  little 
Spanish  towns  of  Comayagua  and  of  Truxillo.     The  lat- 
ter of  these  has  been  built  near  a  lake,  where  floating  is- 
lands, covered  with  large  trees,  move  from  place  to  place  at 
the  discretion  of  the  wind.^     Near  the  river  SUmn  caverns  Floating 
have  been  discovered,  or  rather  immense  subterranean  gal- "^^'^"'^'^' 
Icries,  which  run  under  several  mountains,  and  appear  to 

*  DictitMiary  of  Alcedo.  at  the  word  Vera  Paz. 

t  Probably  the  hardest  woofi,  in  the  Sp-'nish  ori'^iiial.     V.,\. 
t  Gomarn.  Hi=toria  de  las  Tndias.  cap.  5n. 
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BOOK  have  been  hollowed  out  by  ancient  currents.*  The  inte- 
xxxxv.  j,JQp  of  ^]^Q  country  is  inhabited  by  a  savage  and  ferocious 
nation,  the-  Mosquito- Samhos.  The  coasts,  especially  near 
Cape  Graeias  a  Dios^  are  occupied  by  another  tribe  of  In- 
dians, whom  the  English  navigators  denominate  the  Coast 
Mosquitoes.  This  appellation  originates  in  the  insupport- 
able cloud  of  musquitoes,  or  stinging  flies,  that  here  tor- 
ment the  wretched  inhabitants,  and  compel  them  to  pass  one 
part  of  the  year  in  boats  on  the  river.  The  Mosquito  In- 
dians of  the  coast,  a  tribe  governed  by  aristocratic  chiefs, 
do  not  reckon  more  than  fifteen  hundred  warriors.  We 
are  unacquainted  with  their  notions  of  religion;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  older  voyagers,  they  divided  the  year  into 
eighteen  months  and  twenty  days,  and  they  termed  the 
rnontiis  loalar,  that  is  to  say,  a  moveable  thing, — a  very 
remarkable  denomination,  because  it  evidently  approaches 
the  word  Jol,  by  which  the  ancient  Scandinavians  desig- 
nated the  feast  that  terminated  the  year, — a  term  appa- 
rently analogous  with  wheel  or  ctjcle.  Similar  divisions  of 
the  year  into  eighteen  months  prevailed  among  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico.f  Each  month  consisted  of  twenty  days,  and 
five  complimentary  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  was  denominated  Cempohualilhuitl,  from  cempolm- 
alli,  twenty,  and  illmitl,  festival.  The  cazique  of  these 
Mosquitoes  who  inhabit  the  coast  between  Black  River  and 
Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,:[  lately  sold  or  transferred  that  terri- 
tory to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gregor  MacGregor,  who 
had  attained  some  notoriety  in  the  late  Columbian  struggle 
for  liberty.  His  feeble  attempts  at  colonising  this  dreary 
region  have  ended  in  disappointment,  and  in  the  total  ruin 
of  tlie  settlers,  many  of  whom  sunk  under  the  combined 
effects  of  climate  and  the  horrors  of  despair.  At  Balise 
the  English  keep  up  establishments,  which  render  them 
masters  of  the  country.  In  1800  and  1801,  the  Spaniards 
attacked  these  posts,  but  found  them  too  well  defended  and 


English 
establish- 
ments. 


*  Henderson,  Account  of  Honduras. 

t  Humboldt,  Researches,  Eng.  vol.  I.  p.  231. 

.t  April  29,  1820.     At  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios. 
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too  well  supplied  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  as  they  had  vain-    book 
ly  flattered  tbes^iseives.     It  is  to  tbe  unfoitauate  Colonel  ^iXxxv. 
Bespard,  and  to  the  great  Nelsoh,  that  England  is  indebt-  ' 

ed  for  the  systematic  arrangement  which  is  established  in 
these  little  colopics.  In  17  69  tliey  exported  800,000  feet  of 
inaliogany,  200,000  lbs.  of  sar&aparilla,  and  10,000  lbs.  of 
tortoise  shell,  besides  tiger  and  deer  skins. 

The  province  of  JYicaragua  would  deserve,  for  itself  P';ovince  of 
alone,  a  more  extended  topographical  account  than  we  can 
devote  to  all  Mexico  togethor :  but  when  recent  and  au- 
thentic materials  are  wanting,  a  judicious  criticism  would 
never  think  of  idly  repeating  all  the  details  that  are  met 
with  in  the  ancient  narratives.  The  elevation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains,  in  tliis  part  of  the  Mexican  isthmus, 
are  still  very  little  known.  According  to  the  respectable 
testimony  of  Gomara,*  and  almost  all  the  accounts  and 
maps  that  have  been  published,  the  great  lake  of  Nicara- ^l^'^®  °^  ^ 
gua,  covered  with  beautiful  and  populous  islands — amongst 
which  only  one  contains  a  volcano,  named  Omo,  that  always 
continues  burning — has  no  outlet  towards  tlie  South  Sea; 
all  its  waters  descending  by  tlie  river  St.  John,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  North  or  Atlantic  Sea.  This  river,  the 
scene  of  Nelson's  earliest  exploits,  forms  about  thirty  in- 
considerable falls  before  it  reaches  the  marshy  shores  of  the 
sea,  where  a  pestilential  air,  and  Indians,  distinguished  alike 
for  their  perfidy  of  character,  and  the  ferocity  of  their  dis- 
position, fill  the  most  intrepid  navigators  with  alarm.f  The 
lake,  then,  is  situated  on  a  plateau,  but  at  what  elevation  ? 
"The  coast  of  Nicoya,"  says  Dampier,^  "is  low,  and  co- 
vered with  shrubs.  To  reach  San  Leon  de  Nicaragua  one 
must  walk  twenty  miles  across  a  flat  country,  covered  with 
mangroves,  pasture  land,  and  plantations  of  the  sugar 
cane."  These  remarks  of  a  judicious  observer  appear  to 
indicate  that  there  is  no  considerable  chain  of  mountains 
between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.§ 

*  Gomaia,  Historia  de  las  Indias,  ch.  202.  t  MS.  Notes  of  M.  Dubece. 

:|:  Bampier,  Voyage,  I.  p.  231-233.  i  See  page  283,  above. 
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uooK    xiie  i)liysical   sreography  of  this  country  is  uiiqiicstionablj' 
ixxxv.  possessed  of  great  interest,  and  yet  it  is  totally  neglected. 
_  Amona:  the   nnmerous  volcanoes  of  this  conntrv,  that  of 

V'ol-:ano  of  "~"  ,  „ 

Masaya.  Masciija.  three  leagues  (Castilian.)  from  Granada,  and  ten 
from  Loon.  aj)poars  to  be  the  most  considerable.  Its 
crater,  which  is  half  a  league  in  circumferejire,  and  250 
fathfnns  in  depth,  ejects  neitlier  cinders  nor  smoke.  The 
matter,  wliich  is  perpetually  boiling  witliin  it,  diffuses  so 
intense  a  light  through  the  air  that  it  is  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues.  So  much,  in  fact,  does  it  resem- 
ble gold  in  a  state  of  fusion,  that  the  first  Spaniaids  actu- 
ally supposed  it  to  be  this  metal,  the  object  of  their  anxious 
search  ;  ajid  stimulated  by  tiieir  avaricious  temerity,  vainly 
attempted  to  seize,  with  iron  hooks,  some  of  this  very  sinr 
gular  lava.* 
Pinduc-  No  mines  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  province  of 

lions.         Nicaragua;  but  it  is  fertile  in  every  description  of  fruit, 
and  abounds  in  large  and  small   cattle,  especially  in  mules 
and  horses.     They  also  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  cotton, 
honey,  xvax,  anise-seed,  sugar,  cochineal,  cocoa,  salt,  fish, 
amber,   turpentine,  and  ])etroieum.  togetlier  with   different 
balsams  and  medicinal  drugs.     The  palm  trees  grow  to  a 
colossal  size.     Leon^  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  margin 
of  a  lake,  wliich  empties  itself  into  the  Nicaragua.     Its  in- 
habitants, ricli,  voluptuous,  and   indolent,  derive  but  little 
advantage  from   tlie  excellent  port  of  JRfoif/o,  formed  by  a 
bay  of  the  south  sea.    The  town  of  A^icaragiia,  not  far  from 
the  gu\{  of  Papagaio  ;  that  of  Granada,  on  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua ;  and  that  of  Xeres,  near  the  gulf  of  Fonseca.  covered 
with  wooded  islands,  have  the  reputation  of  being  consider- 
able towns;  but  we  have  no  recent  and  authentic  description 
of  them. 
Indigenous      The  indigcuous  natives  of  Nicaragua  speak  five  differ- 
thc;i.  i.ii-     ent   languages.     The    C/iorofec,   seems   to   be   that   of  the 
oir.s,  laws,  pi'incipiil  indigcuous    tribe.      It  bears  no   kind  of  affinitv 
toms.         ^vith   the   Aztec   or   Mexican,    which   bad   been   rendered 

*  Gomaia,  chap.  CCIII. 
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common,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  book 
invasion  of  an  Aztec  colony.  These  new  comers  alone  i^xxxv. 
were  possessed  of  books,  composed  of  paper  and  parch- 
mcnt,  in  which  they  painted,  in  hieroglypbical  figures, 
their  sacred  rites,  and  the  political  events  of  their  country. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Chorotecs  did  not  understand 
writing.  They  reckoned  eighteen  months,  and  an  equal 
number  of  great  festivals.  Their  idols,  different  from 
those  of  the  Aztecs,  were,  nevertheless,  honoured  by 
an  equally  sanguinary  worship  with  that  of  Mexico ;  and 
they  even  ate  a  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  women,  children, 
and  slaves  who  had  been  immolated  by  their  priests.  Al- 
though liable  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  their  women  exer- 
cised great  power.*  The  Spaniards,  on  their  arrival,  dis- 
covered palaces  and  spacious  temples,  surrounded  by  com- 
modious mansions  for  the  nobility  j  but  the  common  people 
lived  in  a  state  of  great  misery,  and,  in  many  places,  had 
actually  no  other  shelter  than  a  kind  of  nest,  fixed  upon 
trees.  Laws,  or  unwritten  customs,  regulated  the  punish- 
ment for  theft  and  adultery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  lands. 
The  warriors  shaved  their  head,  with  the  exception  of  one 
single  tuft  that  was  left  growing  upon  the  top.  Their 
goldsmiths  worked  with  dexterity  in  painter's  gold.  The 
art  of  medicine  was  exercised  by  old  women ;  who  took 
into  their  mouth  the  decoction  of  certain  herbs,  and  blew  it 
through  a  piece  of  sugar  cane  into  the  patient's  mouth. 
Young  married  women  were  often  yielded  up  to  the  noble- 
men or  Caciques  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  ; 
and  the  husband  considered  himself  honoured  by  this  gro- 
velling sacrifice.! 

The  province    of  Costa   Rica  contains  no    mines,   and  Province  of 
hence  it  has  been  said  that  this  name  has  been  ironically  c°staRica. 
applied  to  it  ,•  but  its  extensive  forests  of  building  timber, 
its  rich  pastures,  and  picturesque  scenery,  afford  abundant 
reasons  for  this  appellation.     Cattle,  and  especially  hogs, 
swarm  here  to  an  extraordinary  degree.     In  the  Gulf  of 

*  Gomara,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  tliap.  CCVI.  t  Idem. 

VOX.  v.  23 
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BOOK    Salinas  the  muscle  yielding  purple  is  caught.     Carthago^ 
lixxxv.  jj  floiiT'isliing  town,  situated  in  the  interior,  is  the  capital  of 


this  provinre. 

In  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  meet  vith  the  town 
of  JS'icoija,  inhabited  by  carj)entei's.  where  vessels  are  built 
and  refitted.  There  likewise  they  manufacture  what  are 
called  cloths  of  Segovia. 
Veiagua.  'Yh^.  pi'ovince  of  Veragua  is  still  less  known  than  the 
preceding.  This  little  country,  which  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  formed  part  of  the  general  government  of 
Guatimala,  and,  at  anot'ier,  that  of  Terra  Fi'ina,  is  cover- 
ed niMi  mountains,  forests,  and  pasture  ground.  It  is  also 
said  that  silver  mines  exist  theie;  but  they  are  eithej  not 
worked  at  all,  or  witii  very  little  exertion.  San  Vago  is 
the  capital.  The  descendant*  of  Columbus,  in  the  female 
line,  bear  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Veragua. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


II 


General  Physical  Description  of  Spanish  South  America. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  richest  and  most  fertile,  the  healthi-    book 
est,  the  most  picturesque,  and  excepting  Africa,  the  most  liXxxvi, 
extensive  peninsula  of  the  world.     While  gratitude  would  ' 

assign  to  the  northern  division  of  the  western  continent  thegQ^i^i" 
name  of  Columbia,  the  division  now  under  consideration,  America, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  South  America,  would 
with  more  propriety  and  justice  be  called  briefly  America. 
According  to  geographical  writers,  this  vast  peninsula  con- 
tains a  surface  of  95,000  square  leagues,  of  twenty-five  to  an 
equatorial  degree.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  this  expanse  of 
country  is  contained  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  Its  greatest 
breadtli  is  between  Cape  St.  Anaustinf  or  Cape  St.  Roque, 
in  the  Brazils,  and  Cape  Blanc,  in  Peru,  a  distance  of  1600 
leagues.  The  length  of  this  peninsula  ougiit  to  be  cal- 
culated from  point  Gallianas,  near  Ca]je  Vela,  in  Terra 
Firma,  in  12°  of  north  latitude,  to  Cape  Froward,  in  Pata- 
gonia, in  54°  south  latitude;  which,  in  that  case,  would 
give  it  an  extent  of  1650  leagues;  but  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  reaching  fifty  leagues  farther  soutli,  to  Cape 
Horn,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  56°  of  latitude;  for  the 
islands   which   compose   Terra  del  Fuego  are  closely  at- 
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BOOK    taclicd  to  America,  and  in  looking  at  the  terrestrial  globe 
xxxxvi.  ^Ijp  eye  ^^n  scarcely  perceive  the  distinction. 
~  The  physical  geography  of  this  great  peninsula  presents 

physical  SO  much  Simplicity  in  its  general  character,  that  it  is  perfect- 
aspect,  jy  gj^gy  ^Q  comprehend  its  individual  features.  A  plateau, 
in  general,  elevated  12,000  feet,  and  crowned  by  chains  and 
peaks  of  insulated  mountains,  forms  the  whole  western  re- 
gion of  South  America.  To  the  east  of  this  tract  of  high 
land,  there  is  an  expanse  of  country  two  or  three  times 
broader,  composed  of  marshy  or  sandy  plains,  furrowed  by 
three  immenep  rivers,  and  by  numerous  streams;  and  still 
farther  to  the  east  rises  another  high  land,  less  elevated,  and 
of  less  extent  than  the  western  plateau ;  and  these  three  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  the  South  American  peninsula.  The 
Spaniards  occupy,  or  claim  the  western  table  land,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  plains ;  the  Portuguese  possess  the  table 
land  on  the  eastern  side.  With  the  exception  of  the  great 
rivers  which  traverse  extensive  territories,  the  general  phy- 
sical description  of  South  America  may  be  arranged  under 
its  two  great  political  divisions. 
Rirers.  The  majestic  rivers  of  South  America  Isaye  far  behind 

zon,  or,  them  those  of  the  old  world,  both  by  the  length  of  their 
The  liver  ^ourse  and  the  great  breadth  of  their  beds.  The  stiperb 
Amazons.  Amazon  claims  the  first  rank.  This  river  is  formed  in  the 
Andes  hy  the  union  of  several  branches,  which  themselves 
are  considerable  rivers.  According  to  la  Condamine,^  the 
The  ITcai/flns  the  principal  one;  and  indeed  it  is  the  Ucayal, 

Ucayai.  ^^,  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  branches,  which  all  the  ancient  historians  of 
Peru  liave  considered  as  the  principal  river  of  this  region.| 
But  this  stream  is  itself  formed  of  two  rivers ;  the  one  is 
the  ancient  Maranon  or  Pari,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
lake  Chincay,  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  of  Lima,  and 
makes  a  long  circuit  in  the  Andes  before  it  joins  the 
Jpurimac,  which,  according  to  the  maps  of  Cruz  d'Olme- 

*  Abridged  account  of  a  Vo/age,  etc.  p.  69. 

i   Arosta,  Hist.  Nat.  Ind.  p.  164.     Montolvo,  Sol  del  IVuevo  Mundo,  p.  7. 
Gar';!iaso  de  la  Vega,  I.  p.  294.     Caiancba.  Hist,  of  Peru,  p.  50. 
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dillaj,  appears  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  the  Ucayal ;  the  book 
other  comes  from  the  environs  of  the  lake  Titicaca.  Its  i-xxxvi. 
source  is  in  the  Andes,  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Are-  —— — — 
quipa.  The  Ucayal,  both  under  the  latter  name  and  that 
of  the  Apurimac,  traverses  mountain  ranges  almost  inac- 
cessible, deserted  forests,  and  vast  solitudes,  where,  no 
doubt,  it  winds  its  course  amidst  picturesque  beauties, 
which  await  another  La  Condamine  to  describe  them. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  the  assertions  of  the  Fathers 
Girbal  and  Rodriguez-Ten  a,  the  Apurimac  receives  the 
river  Benif  which  rises  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  La  Paz, 
sixty  leagues  farther  than  the  sources  of  the  Apurimac* 
It  is  probable  that  this  large  river  will  at  last  be  discovered 
to  be  the  principal  branch  of  a  system  of  streams,  as  vast 
as  it  is  complicated.  It  is  still  possible,  however,  that  the 
Beni  only  communicates  with  the  Apurimac  by  means  of  a 
branch  similar  to  the  Cassiquiari. 

The  other  principal  branch  of  the  Amazon  is  the  stream  The  highev 
which  flows  from  the  lake  Lauricochaf  a  lake  situated  very  *'^*"°"* 
near  the  source  of  the  ancient  Maranon,  or  of  the  lake 
Chincay.  The  river  Lauricocha  is  called  the  new  or  the 
High  Maranon,  It  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  the  Amazon,  although,  in  reality,  this  rank 
belongs  to  the  Ucayal.  Tlie  higher  Maranon  becomes 
navigable  near  the  town  of  Jaen,  where  it  flows  through 
one  of  these  majestic  narrows,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
^ucbrada.  Two  very  lofty  precipices  of  rock,  which  exact- 
ly correspond  with  one  another,  leave  between  them  a  nar- 
row ravine,  where,  firom  a  breadth  of  250  fathoms,  the 
river  is  reduced  to  twenty-five,  without,  however,  its  cur- 
rent becoming  more  rapid. 

From   San   Joaquin    d*Omaguas,   the   Ucayal   and  the 
higher  Maranon  roll  their  united  waves  across  an  immense 
plain,  to  which,  from  every  side,  other  streams  bring  down 
their    tributary    waters.      The    Napo,    Yupura,    Parana,  Different 
Cuchivara,  Yutay,  and  Puruz,  would,  in  any  other  part  gJ^g^J^gf 

*  Travels  of  the  Father  Girbal  in  the  Mercurio  Pcruanr;, 
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uooK    of  the  world,  bo  looked  upon  as  considerable  rivers.     Hei-e, 

xxxxvi.  ijos\evei',  they  belong  merely  to  the  third  or  fourth  ranl>, 

Tlic  Rio  J\"egro,  which  conus  from  Terra  Fiima,  and  wjiich 

merits  the  name  of  a  great  river,  is  swallowed  up  in  the 

vast  current  of  the  Amazon. 

As  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Js^egro  and  the 
Amazon,  the  Portuguese  term  this  latter  river  Rio  des 
Solimoens  or  the  fish  river.  It  is  not  till  afterwai'ds  that 
it  is  called  the  Amazon,  to  whicb  many  autliors,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  substitute  the  denomination  of  Mar- 
anon  or  Orellana  ;*  but  the  poetical  name  of  Amazon  ap- 
pears to  us  at  once  more  harmonious,  and  moie  exempt 
from  useless  discussion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  in 
adopting  this  name,  we  do  not  admit  the  historical  truth 
of  certain  exaggerated  stories,  in  whicli  the  bravejy  of  a 
band  of  women  gave  ocrasion  for  the  revival  of  fictions 
equally  extravagant  as  those  of  tlie  Greeks  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  nation  of  iVmazons. 
The  TUe  Madeira. 'ov  the  river  of  the  woods,  is   the  greatest 

iVfl  ri  n  p  I  i"  n 

of  all  tlie  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  in  some 
measure  a  principal  bianch  of  that  river.  It  comes  fn.m 
as  great  a  distance  as  the  Ucayal  ;  being  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Mamore,  of  which  the  chief  branch,  called 
the  Guapihi,  takes  its  rise  in  Cochabamba,  and  from  the 
river  of  the  Chiqiiitos,  denominated  the  river  of  Santa 
Madelena  or  Guapore. 

The  great  river's  Topayos  and  Xingu  come  from  the  same 
quarter  as  the  Madeira.  They  emjjty  themsehes  into  tlic 
Amazon.  But  as  for  the  Tocantins  or  Para,  which  receives 
the  Jlraguay,  we  ought  to  look  upon  its  mouth  as  an  inde- 
pendent outlet,  although  united  to  the  Amazon  by  a  branch 
of  communication. 

The  breadth  of  the  Amazon  varies  from  half  a  league  to 
a  league  towards  the  termination  of  its  course.  Its  depth 
exceeds  100  fathoms.  But  fi'om  its  confluence  with  tiie 
Xingu,  and  near  its  mouth,  it  resembles  the  sea,  and  the 

*  Travels  of  F'athcr  CTirbal,  in  the  Morcinio  reiuano. 
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eye  can  scarcely  discern  at  the  same  moment  both  its  banks,    book 
The  title  is  still  felt  at  tl>e  distance  of  250  leagues  fio-.n  tlie  ^^xxxvi. 
sea.     M.  de  la   Covdaviine  iii.'aejines  that  the  swell  is  oc- "~ 
casioned   by  the  tide  of  the  preceding  day,  which  is  ])ro- 
pagated  up  the  river.*     Near  its   moutii  tliere  is  a  dread- 
ful struggle  between  the  water  of  the  river,   wliicii   lias  a 
constant  tendency  to  flow    into  the  sea,  and   tiie  waves  of 
the  ocean,    which   press  forward  to   enter  the   bed  of    the 
river.     We  have  already  sketched  a  description  of  it. 

The  second  rank    uiKiuestionably  behtnars  to   that  river  Thn  Rio  de 

'  la  ''lata 

■which  the  Spaniards  denominate  Rio  de  La  Plata,  or  the 
river  of  Silver,  which  is  formed  by  the  ui:ion  of  several 
gi-eat  streams,  among  which  the  Parana  is  regarded  as  the 
chief  brancjj.  Indeed  the  natives  themselves  give  this 
name  to  the  whole  river;  the  term  la  Plata  being  derived 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  Parana  takes  its  rise  in  the  en- 
virons of  Villa  del  Carmen,  to  the  north  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of  tributary  steoams,  in  tlie 
mountainous  country  through  which  it  flows.  Wliatis  called 
the  great  cataract  of  the  Parana,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Guayra,  is  a  long  rapid,  where  the  river,  for  an  extent  of 
twelve  leagues,  ruslies  through  rocky  precipices,  rent 
into  the  most  frightful  chasms.f  When  it  has  reached  The 
the  great  plains,  the  Parana  receives,  from  the  north,  the  '  '"^ 
Paraguay,  a  very  consideral)le  river,  which  takes  its  rise 
on  the  j)lateau  called  Campos  Paresis,  and,  by  overflowing 
its  baidis  in  the  rainy  .season,  tbrms  the  great  lake  Xarayes^ 
which  conse(|uently  has  only  a  temporary  existence.  The 
Paraguay,  before  it  unites  itsell  to  the  Pai-ana,  receives 
the  Pilcomayo,  a  great  river,  which  comes  from  the  en- 
virons of  Potosi,  and  serves  for  the  navigation  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  conveyance  of  articles  connected  with  the 
mines.:]:  The  river  la  Plata  likewise  receives  the  Vermejo 
and  Salado,  in  the  direction  of  the  Andes  and  the  Uraguay, 
on  the  side  of  the  Brazils.     Its  majestic  course  is  full  as 

*  La  Coiidiunine,  Relation,  etr.  p.  173.     t  Dobiizliofcr,  rip  AbiponibiiS,  206. 
:}:  It  is  navignble  to  sloops,  without  iiitcrrnption,  from  lat.  Ifi-  R.     Brackon- 
lifl'ze's  Voyage  to  South  America,  II.  5. 
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;  and  its  immense  opening 


The 
Oronoko. 


Gulf  of 
Triste. 


Dragon's 
Mouth. 


broad  as  that  of  the  Amazon 

might  even  be  considered  as  a  gulf;  for  it  almost  equals 
'  the  British  channel  in  breadth. 

As  the  third  great  river  of  South  America,  we  must 
next  enumerate  the  Oronoko ;  but  it  is  far  from  equalling 
the  two  otliers,  either  in  the  length  of  its  course  or  the 
breadth  of  its  stream.  According  to  la  Cru,%  d' Olmedilla, 
it  rises  in  the  little  lake  of  Ypava  in  5°  5'  north  latitude. 
From  thence,  by  a  bend  of  a  spiral  form,  it  enters  the  lake 
Farima,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
Don  Solano,  governor  of  Caraccas ;  but  which,  after  all, 
owes  its  origin  perhaps  to  the  temporary  overflowing 
of  the  river.  If  the  country  were  a  plain,  we  should  com- 
pare the  lake  Parima  with  that  of  Xarayes ;  but  as  it  is  at 
least  a  hilly  country,  we  imagine  that  this  famous  lake  re- 
sembles the  great  and  almost  permanent  inundation  which 
is  formed  by  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana.*  After  issuing 
from  this  lake  by  two  mouths,  as  is  asserted,  it  receives 
the  Guyavari  and  several  other  rivers,  and  falls  into  the 
ocean  across  a  large  delta,  after  a  course  of  270,  or,  at  the 
very  most,  300  leagues.  Nevertheless,  at  its  estuary 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  boundless  lake,  and  for  a  great 
extent  its  fresh  waters  cover  the  ocean.  "Its  green-col- 
oured stream,  and  its  waves  dashing  over  rocks  in  milk 
white  foam,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sea,  which  is  separated  from  them  by  a  strongly  marked 

line."t 

The  stream  formed  by  the  Oronoko,  between  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America  and  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  so 
very  strong,  that  vessels,  even  when  favoured  by  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  west,  can  scarcely  overcome  it.  This  soli- 
tary and  dreadful  place  is  called  the  Melancholy  Gulf ; 
the  entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  the  Dragon's  Mouth. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  furious  waves,  enormous  rocks 
raise  their  isolated  heads,  the  remains,  says  M.  de  Hum- 


*  See  the  Map  of  Louisiana,  by  W.  Darby,  Philadelphia,  181G. 
t  M.  ds  Humboldt's  Description  of  Nature,  II.  p.  175. 
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boldt,  of  that  ancient  dyke  which  formerly  joined  the  is-  ^^ok 
land  of  Trinidad  to  the  coast  of  Paria.  It  was  at  the  as-  ^^^xvi. 
pect  of  these  places  that  Columbus  was  convinced,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  America.  "  So 
prodigious  a  body  of  fresh  water,"  thus  reasoned  that  ex- 
cellent observer  of  nature,  "could  not  possibly  have  been 
accumulated,  except  by  a  river  of  very  lengthened  course. 
The  land,  therefore,  which  affords  this  water  must  be  a 
continent,  and  not  an  island ;"  but,  unacquainted  with  the 
general  resemblance  that  exists  between  all  the  productions 
of  the  proper  climate  of  the  palm  tree,  Columbus  imagined 
that  the  new  continent  was  a  continuation  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia.  The  refreshing  mildness  of  the  evening 
air,  the  etherial  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  balsamic  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  wafted  to  him  by  the  land  breeze,  all  com- 
bined to  make  him  suppose  that  he  could  not  be  far 
distant  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  sacred  residence  of 
our  first  parents.  The  Oronoko  appeared  to  him  to  be  one 
of  the  four  rivers  which,  according  to  the  sacred  writings, 
issued  from  the  terrestial  paradise  to  water  and  divide  the 
earth. 

There  are  several  cataracts  on  the  Oronoko,  amongst  ^^*^,^g *''''* 
which  M.  de  Humboldt  has  distinguished  those  of  JWa^- Oronoko. 
pures  and  Jlstures.  Neither  of  them  is  of  any  great  ele- 
yation,  and  both  owe  their  existence  to  an  archipelago  of 
little  islands  and  rocks.  These  rapids  or  raudals,  as  the 
Spaniards  call  them,  present  an  extremely  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. "  When  the  traveller  descends  from  the  village 
of  Maypures  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  after  clearing  the 
rock  of  Manimi  he  enjoys  a  truly  astonishing  prospect. 
At  once  a  sheet  of  foam  stretches  out  before  him  to  fully 
a  mile  in  extent.  Masses  of  rock,  of  an  iron  black  colour, 
rear  their  rugged  fronts,  like  towers,  out  of  this  misty 
cloud.  Every  island,  every  rock,  is  ornamented  with 
luxuriant  trees,  closely  grouped  together.  A  thick 
smoke  constantly  hangs  suspended  over  the  water  j  and 
through  this  foggy  vapour,  which  rises  from  the  foam, 
shoot  up  the  tops  of  lofty  palm  trees.    As  soon  as  the 
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xxxxvi.  (^],)„(],  tiie  optical  phenonirna  which  arc  produced,  actually 
gi\e  an  air  of  enchantment  to  the  scene.  The  coloured 
arches  successively  appear  and  disaj)pear,  and  their  image 
incessantly  hovei-s  before  the  eye  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind. 
During  the  long  season  of  the  rains,  the  murmuring  waters 
have  accumulated  little  islands  of  vegetable  earth  round 
the  naked  rocks.  Adorned  with  the  IJrosera,  tije  Mimosa^ 
with  its  foliage  of  silver  white,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
plants,  these  form  beds  of  flowers  in  tiie  midst  of  frowning 
rocks." 

The  communications  which  exist  between  the  Oronoko 
and  the  Amazon  constitute  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
phenomena  of  physical  geography.  The  Portuguese  made 
this  fact  known  to  the  world  above  fifty  years  ago;  but 
the  systenintic  geographies  leagued  together  to  prove  that 
such  conjunctions  of  rivers  were  impossible.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  cither  analogies  or 
critical  reasoning.  M.  de  Humboldt  lias  navigated  both 
these  rivers,  and  has  examined  this  singular  arrangement 
of  the  land.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  Oronoko  and  the 
Rio  Negro  flow  along  a  jjlateau,  which,  at  this  part,  has  no 
actual  declivity;  a  valley  then  occurs;  their  waters  flow 
into  it,  and  they  are  united,  and  thus  foi'm  the  celebrated 
The bi audi  Casiouiare.  by  means  of  which  MM.  Humboldt  and   Bon- 

Casiquiare.  •  '      •' 

pland  j)assed  Jrom  tiie  Rio  Negro  into  tiie  Oronoko.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  still  other  communications  between 
the  Rio  Negro  and  the  different  tributary  streams  of  the 
Amazon.  The  lake  Farima,  if  it  have  only  a  temporary 
existence,  may  very  ])ossibly  emjity  itself  both  by  the  Oro- 
noko and  by  the  White  River  or  I'arinia,  whicii  flows  into 
the  Amazon. 
j,akes  Althouffii    in    other   respects    so    well    watered.    South 

without  O  I 

any  outlet.  Amcrica  contains  several  rivers  and  streams  which  have  no 
outlet.  Such  is  the  lake  Titicaca,  which,  it  is  true,  dis- 
charges itself  into  what  is  called  the  lakes  das  Jiullagas ; 
but  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  lakes  empties  itself 
into   i\\Q.  sea.      In   Tucuman,   and    to    the  south-wost  of 
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Buenos  Ayres,  tliere  is  an  immense  plain,  wliich  is  cam-     book 
pletely  liorizontal,   and   is  i'urrowed  by  currents  of  water,  ^'^^^vi* 

and  chains  of  little  lakes,  that  gradually  lose  themselves  in 

the  sands  or  in  lagoons. 

Such  are  the  grand  details  of  the  hydrograpliy  of  South 
America.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the 
Andes,  a  'liuin  of  mountains,  the  whole  of  which  is  com,- 
prised  in  the  Spanish  portion  of  this  vast  continent. 

The  Andes,  which  dei'ive  their  name  from  the  Peruvian  The  Andes, 
■word  anii,  signifying  copper,  and  originally  applied  to  a 
chain  in  t!ie  vicinity  of  Cuzco,  form  a  long  ranipart  as  it 
were,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  crowned  by  other 
chains  of  mour)tains,  which  sometimes  run  along  the  same 
line  as  the  great  chain,  at  others,  are  placed  in  a  trans- 
verse or  oblique  direction,  inclosing  valleys  or  extending 
into  plateaus. 

This  high  land  follows  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  nencmi 
along  the  whole  extent  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  is  very  sel7*^'''^'^ '°"" 
dom  moi*e  than  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea.  Nar- 
TOW  towards  it  southern  extremity,  it  all  at  once  becomes 
broader  to  the  north  of  Ciiili.  Near  Potosi  and  the  lake 
Titicaca  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  sixtv 
leagues.  Near  Quito,  under  the  equator,  we  meet  with 
the  loftiest  summits  of  this  chain,  which,  in  fact,  constitute 
the  most  eleyated  mountains  tiiat  have  yet  been  measured 
on  the  terrestrial  globe.  At  Popayan  tliis  great  dyke  or 
higii  land  terminates  and  divides  into  several  chains.  Two 
of  these  are  tiie  most  remarkable;  one  beiisg  extremely  luvr 
and  short  towards  tlie  isthmus,  of  which  it  forms  the  spine; 
the  other  approacliing  the  Caribbean  sea,  following  its 
course,  and  even  appearing  by  a  little  submai'ine  cliain,  is 
continued  as  far  as  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  dilTei-ent  parts  of  this  vast 
system.  From  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  complete 
methodical  description,  we  shall  travel  with  MM.  A.  de 
Humboldt,  la  Condamine,  Bouguer,  and  Helm. 

The  chain  which  borders  tlie  north-coast  of  Terra  Firma,  cimin  of 
has,  generally   speaking,  an  elevation  ot  5600  or  4800  teetcas. 
above  the  sea,   and  the  plains  which  extend  to  their  base, 
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IiXXXYi.  shoot  up  to  a  very  great  height.     The  Sierra  J\*evada  de 
Merida  has  an  elevation  of  14,100  feet,  and   the  Silla  de 
Caraccas,  13,896  feet.     These  peaks  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow  J  boiling  matter  often  issues  from  them  in  tor- 
rents, and  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.     The  chain  is 
more  rugged  to  the  north  than  to  the  south.     In  the  Silla 
de  Caraccas,  there  is  a  frightful  precipice  of  more  than 
7800   feet  in    depth.      Like  the  lower    branches   of  the 
Andes,  the  rocks  of  this  chain  are  composed  of  gneiss  and 
micaceims  schistus.    These  substances  are  sometimes  found 
in  beds  of  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  contain  large 
crystals  of  feldspar.     The  mica   slate   often  incloses   red 
garnets  and  cyanites.    In  the  gneiss  of  the  mountain  of 
Avila,  green  garnets  arc  found.    Nodules  of  granite  also 
occur.     To  the  south,  the  chain  is  accompanie-d  by  calcareous 
mountains,    which   sometimes    attain   a  higher    elevation 
than  the  primitive  mountains,  and  contain  some  rocks  of 
reined  serpentine,  and  bluish  steatite.    To  this  system  of 
mountains  we  may  apply  the  name  of  the  chain  of  the 
Caraccas, 
^hanof         '^^^  granitic  chain  that  crosses  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  isth-     but  which  scarcely  merits  the  name,  is  only  from  300  to 
"*"'•  900  feet   in  height,   and   even   appears  to  be  completely 

interrupted  between  the  river  Atrato,  and  the  river  San 
Juan.* 
Cordilleras     In  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  from  2°  30'.  to  5°  15' 

of  New  . 

43renada.  north  latitude,  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  divided  into 
three  parallel  chains,  of  which  only  the  two  lateral  ones, 
at  very  great  elevations,  are  covered  with  sand-stone,  and 
other  secondary  formations.  The  eastern  chain  separates 
the  valley  of  the  river  Magdalena  from  the  plains  of 
Rio  Meta.  Its  highest  summits  are  those  of  Paramo  de 
la  Summa  Pa%,  Chingama,  and  the  Cerro's  of  San  Fernan- 
dOf  and  Tuquillo.  None  of  them  rise  to  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow.     Their  medium  height  is  12,000  feet;  con- 

*  Wafer's  voyage  and  description  of  isthmus  of  America,  mentions  many 
▼ery  high  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  he  spent  four  days  in  ascending  ;  he 
was  affected  with  giddiness  en  its  summit,  page  27. 
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sequently,  they  are  1680  feet  higher  than  the  most  ele-    book 
yated  mountain  of  the  Pyrenees.     The  central  chain  di-  i«3txxvi. 
Tides  the  waters  between  the  basin  of  the  river  Magdalena  ~"~~~' 
and  that  of  the  Rio  Cauca.    It  often  reaches  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  passes  far  beyond  it  by  the  colossal 
peaks   of  Gnanacas,   Buragan,  and   ^uindiu,  which    are 
all  of  them  elevated  from  15,000  to  16,800  feet  above  the 
level   of  the  ocean.    At  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the 
central  chain  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Santa  Fe,  and  brings  to  the  recollection  of  th« 
traveller,  only  with  more  imposing  dimensions,  the  view 
of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.     The  western  chain  of  the 
Andes  separates  the  valley  of  Cauca  from  the  province  of 
Choco  and  the  coasts  of  the  south  sea.     It  is  scarcely  4500 
feet  in  height.* 

These  three  chains  of  mountains  are  again  intermingled 
towards  the  north,  under  the  parallel  of  Menzo,  and  An- 
toquia,  in  6"  and  7°  north  latitude.     They  also  form  at 
single  group,  one  continuous  mass  to  the  south  of  Fapayan* 
in  the  province  of  Pasto.     We  must  carefully  distinguish 
these  ramifications  from  the  division  of  the  Cordilleras  ob- 
served by  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  from  the  equator  to  latitude  2°  north.    That  division 
is  only  formed  by  plateaus,  which  separate  the  mountains 
that  are  placed  upon  the  very  ridge  of  the  Andes  themselves. 
Even  the  bottom  of  these  plateaus  is  still  4200  feet  above 
the  sea.    The  three  chains  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
are  separated  by  deep  and  extensive  valleys,  which  are  the 
basins  of  great  rivers — the  bottom  of  which  is  even  less 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  that  of  the  Rhone 
in  the  valley  of  Sion. 

The  passes  by  which  these  chains  are  crossed  merit  our  Jjf/^/^^J^*^ 
attention.  MM.  Bouguer  and  de  Humboldt  have  de- 
scribed them.  The  town  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  is  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  Paramo  de  Chingaaa^  upon  a  plateau  of  8142  feet 
of  absolute  height,  extended  along  the  back  of  the  east- 

*  M.  de  HumbolfU,  Views  and  Monuments, 
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Lxxxvi.  ^„;1  t|,(>  'DHtiivS  of  the  Cauca,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  the 
eastern  chaiiu  to  pass  the  valley  of  La  Jlugdalena,  and  tlten 
to  cross  the  central  chain.  The  most  frequented  pass  is  that 
of  Furumo  de  Guanacas,  described  by  B-»ugiier,  during 
his  i-etnrn  from   Quito  to   Carciiageua  des  Indefi.     M.  de 

Defile  of  Humboldt  preferred  the  pass  of  tlie  mountain  of  ^«/jitZju, 
or  (InhuUo,  between  the  town  of  liugua  and  Cai'thago — 
by  far  the  most  fatiguing  in  t!ie  wliole  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  He  was,  first  of  all,  obliged  to  cross  a  vast  and 
deep  foi-est,  which,  during  tlie  fine  season,  occupies  a  space 
often  or  twelve  days.  During  the  whole  of  this  journey, 
not  a  single  cabin  is  met  with,  nor  any  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  pathway  by  which  he  crossed  the  Cordillera  is 
frequently  no  more  tiian  one  or  two  feet  in  breadth,  and 
resembles,  through  the  chief  part  of  its  extent,  a  hollow 
gallery,  open  to  the  sky.  In  this  part  of  the  Andes,  as 
almost  every  where  else,  t!ie  rock  is  covered  with  a  thick 
incrustation  of  clay;  this  is  hoUowed  into  ravines  by  the 
streamlets  of  water  which  descend  fi'om  the  mountain.  The 
traveller  shudders  in  marching  along  these  tremendous  fis- 
sures, which  are  filled  with  mud,  while,  at  the  same  time 
their  obscurity  is  increased  by  the  thick  vegetation  which, 
hanging  down  from  above,  covers  the  opening. 

The  Que-  The  ({iiehradas  arc  formed  u])on  a  still  grander  scale. 
They  ai-c  immense  i-ents,  which,  dividing  the  mass  of  the 
Andes,  break  the  continuity  of  the  chain  which  they  tra- 
verse. Mountains,  as  large  as  the  Vnij  de  Dome,  would 
be  completely  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  depth  of  these 
ravines  that  isolate  the  difierent  regions  of  the  Andes,  like 
so  many  peninsulas  on  the  bosom  of  an  aerial  ocean.  It  is 
in  the  Quehradus  that  the  eye  of  the  teri'ified  traveller  can 
best  com[)i*ehend  the  gigantic  magnificence  of  the  Cordillera. 
Thi'ough  these  natural  gates  the  great  rivers  find  a  passage 
to  the  sea. 

Corriiiiera  Whcu  we  advance  from  Papayan  towards  the  south,  we 
perceive  on  the  arid  table-land  of  tiie  province  de  los  Pas- 
tas,  the   three   chains   of  the   Andes    intermingle   in   one 
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§roiip,   and  then  stretcli  onward    far  beyond   the  equator,     book 
In  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  this  group  presents  a  peculiar  ap-  ^^^^^^' 
pearance  from  the  river  Chota,  whicli  winds  its  serpentine 
course  amid  mountains  of  basaltic  rocU,  as  far  as  Faraino  de 
rOssuatjf  where  we  still  observe  the  memorable  remains  of 
Peruvian   archite<  ture.      The  most  elevated    summits    are 
ran2:cd  in  two  files,  which,  in  some  measure,  form  a  double 
crest  to  the  Cordillera.     These  colossal  peaks,  covered  with 
eternal   snow,  served  as  signals,  in  the  operations  of  the 
French  academicians  during  their  measurement  of  the  equa- 
torial degree.     Their  symmcti'ica!  arrangement  in  two  lines, 
running  from  north  to  south,  led  Bouguer  to  consider  them 
as  two  chains  of  mountains,   se;iarated   by   a  longitudinal 
valley.     But  what  this  celebrated  astronomer  t(^i-ms  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley,  is,  in  reality,  the  very  back  of  the  Andes; 
a  plateau,  in  fact,  of  which  the  absolute  height  isfnmi  2925, 
to  3142  yards.     A  double  crest  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  an  actual  ramification  of  the  Cordilleras.     It  is  on  Elevated 
these  plateaus  that  the  population  of  this  wonderful  country  ^  ^  ^°''^'" 
is  concentrated  :  and  there,  too,  are  situated  towns  that  con- 
tain 30  or  40,000  inhabitants.    "  After  li\  ing  for  some  months 
on  this  elevated   plateau,"  says  M.  de   Humboldt,  "where 
the  barometer  stands  at  21.3   inches   English,  the  traveller 
irresistibly  experiences  an  extraordinary  illusion.     He  gra- 
dually forgets  that  every  surrounding  object,  these  villages 
that  pi-oclaim  the  industry  of  a  nation  of  mountaineers; 
these  pastures,  covered  at  the  same  time  with   lamas,   and 
with  the  sheep  of  Europe;  these  orchards,   bordered   with 
quickset  hedges  of  tlie  Duranta,  afid  the  Barjiadesia;  these 
luxuriant  and  highly  cultivated  corn  fu  Ids,  occupy  a  station, 
as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  high  i-egions  of  the  air;  and  he 
can  scarcely  bring  liimself  to  believe  tliat  this  hsbitrible  re- 
gion is  even  still   fartlier  elevated   above  the  neiglibouring 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than  the   Pyrenean   summit  of 
Canigou  is  above  the  basin  of  the  Mediterr  nean." 

By  looking  ui)on  the  ridi-e  of  tlie   Corfiillri-as  as  a  vast  ^ppear- 

.  I     ,     ,  /.I.  •  nnc-csoftha 

plain,   bounded   by   cui'tains  ol    distant  in;»uiitains,  we  be- hi-rher 
come  accustomed  to  consider  the  inequalities  of  their  crest  sinnmi's- 
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sooK  as  so  many  separate  summits.  Pichincha,  Cayamhe,  Goto- 
I.XXXVI.  paxif  all  these  volcanic  peaks,  which  are  designated  by  par- 
ticular  names,  although,  for  more  than  one  half  of  their  total 
height,  they  consist  of  only  one  single  mass,  appear  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Quito  as  if  they  were  distinct  mountains,  ris- 
ing from  the  middle  of  a  plain  destitute  of  woods.  The  de- 
ception becomes  more  complete,  in  consequence  of  the  rugged 
points  of  this  double  crest  of  the  Cordilleras  rising  to  the 
level  of  the  lofty  inhabited  plains.  Accordingly,  the  Andes 
only  present  the  appearance  of  a  chain  when  viewed  at  a 
distance,  either  from  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean,  or  from 
the  savannas  that  extend  to  the  base  of  their  eastern  declivity. 
EicTation  The  Andes  of  Quito  compose  the  most  elevated  portion  of 
des^o^f"^"  the  whole  system,  particularly  between  the  equator  and  1* 
Quito.  45'  of  south  latitude.  It  is  only  on  this  limited  space  of  the 
globe  that  mountains  of  above  19,000  feet  in  height,  have  been 
measured  with  exactness ;  and  even  in  this  respect,  there 
are  only  three  peaks  to  which  this  remark  can  be  applied ; 
namely,  Chimborazo,  which  would  exceed  the  height  of 
Mount  Etna,  placed  on  the  summit  of  Canigou,  or  that  of 
St.  Gothard  piled  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe; 
the  other  two  are  Cayambe  and  Antisana.(o)  From  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Indians  of  Lican,  we  learn,  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  that  the  Mountain  of  the  Altar,  called  by  the 
natives  Capa  Urcu,  had  once  a  greater  elevation  than  Chim- 
borazo, but  that,  after  a  continual  eruption  of  eight  years, 
this  volcano  became  extinguished.  In  proof  of  this  fact, 
the  top  of  the  mountain  presents,  on  its  oblique  peaks,  no- 
thing but  the  traces  of  destruction. 
struct.ne  The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  does 
Togicar'  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  great  mountainous 
coBiposi-  chains  of  Europe.  Granite  constitutes  the  base,  upon 
which  the  less  ancient  formations  repose.  It  comes  into 
view  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  1. 1  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  mouths 

(a)  [The  height  of  he  Peak  of  MisU,  Oi  I'oUano  of  Arcquipa,  near  the  city 
c.f  Arequipa,  according  to  the  baromefic?.!  i  i.  i:'",.:-reiit  ot  Mr,  Cnrson,  made 
in  isn.  if;  ^0,328  fyrt.l     A>I.  Ep, 
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of  the  Oi'onoko.  Sometimes  in  masses,  at  others  in  strata,  book 
regularly  inclined  and  parallel,  and  containing  round  mass-  I'Xxxvi. 
es,  in  which  Mica  alone  prevails,  the  granite  of  Peru  re-  "^"~~~* 
sembles  tliat  of  the  higher  Alps  and  of  Madagascar.  Up- 
on this  rock,  and  occasionally  alternating  with  it,  is  found 
gneiss  or  foliated  granite,  which  passes  into  mica-slate,  and 
this  again  into  primitive  clay  slate.  The  granular  lime- 
stone, primitive  trap,  and  chlorite  slate,  form  suhordinate 
beds  in  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate ;  while  this  latter  exten- 
sively diffused  through  the  Andes,  often  encloses  beds  of 
graphite,  and  serves  as  a  base  to  formations  of  serpentine, 
which  sometimes  alternate  with  syenite.  The  crest  of  the 
Andes  is  every  where  covered  with  various  forms  of 
porphyries,  hasalts,  clink  stone,  and  green  stone.  Thes© 
rocks,  divided  into  columns,  present,  at  a  distance,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  assemblage  of  dilapidated  towers. 
The  thickness  and  extent  of  the  schistose  and  porphyritic 
rocks  is  the  only  great  phenomenon  by  which  the  Andes 
differ  from  the  mountains  of  Europe.  The  porphyries  of 
Chimborazo  are  11,400  feet  in  thickness,  without  a  mixture 
of  any  other  rock  ;  the  pure  quartz,  to  the  west  of  Caxa- 
marca,  is  9000,  and  the  sandstone  of  the  environs  of 
Cuenca  4800.  These  porphyritic  rocks  fonn  the  whole  of 
the  central  elevation  of  the  Andes,  while,  in  Europe, 
granite  or  primitive  limestone  constitutes  the  summit  of 
the  chain.  Volcanoes  have  penetrated  these  immense 
beds,  and  have  covered  their  sides  with  porous  obsidian  and 
amygdaloid.  The  lowest  volcanoes  sometimes  throw  outvoicanow. 
lava ;  but  those  of  tiie  Cordillera,  properly  so  called,  only 
propel  water  or  scorified  rocks,  and  most  frequently  clay, 
intermixed  with  sulphur  and  carbon.* 

As  we  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Peru,  we  see  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Andes  become  more  numerous, 
and  increase  in  breadth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  diminish 
in  elevation. 

*  A.  de  Humboldt's  Description  of  the  Equatonal  Regions,  p.  122 — 130. 
VOL  T.  24 
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BOOK        Chimborazo,  like  Mont  Blanc,  forms  the  extremity  of  a 
xxxxvi.  colossal  group.     From  Chimborazo,  as  far  as  120  leagues 
;  to  the  soutii,  no  mountain  peak  attains  the  limit  of  per- 

cf  Peru!^  petual  snow.  The  general  ridge  of  the  Andes  has  only  from 
3360  to  3800  yards  of  elevation.  From  the  eighth  dcr 
gree  of  north  latitude,  or  the  province  of  Guamachuco, 
the  snowy  peaks  become  more  numerous,  especially  near 
Cuzco  and  la  Paz,  where  the  Ilimani  and  the  Cururana 
shoot  up  their  summits  to  the  clouds.  Everywhere  in 
this  region,  the  Andes,  properly  so  called,  are  bordered  to 
the  east  by  several  inferior  chains.  The  missionaries  who 
have  examined  the  mountains  of  Chachapoya,  those  that 
skirt  the  Fampa  del  Sacramento,  those  that  form  the  Sierra 
de  san  Carlos,  or  the  Grand  Pajonal,  and  the  Andes  de 
Cux>co,  represent  them  as  being  covered  with  large  trees 
and  luxuriant  meadows,  and  consequently,  as  being  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  true  Cordillera.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  M.  Helm,  director  of  the  mines  of  Spain,  has 
afforded  us  some  knowledge  of  the  central  portion,  where 
the  division  into  two  parallel  ridges,  which  Bouguer  had 
observed  farther  to  the  north,  is  very  manifestly  visi- 
ble. According  to  this  writer,  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes  sometimes  presents  both  red  and  green  granite,  and 
gneiss,  amongst  other  places,  towards  Cordova  and  Tucu- 
man ;  but  the  great  chain  principally  consists  of  argillace- 
ous schistus,  or  different  species  of  thick  clay  slate,  of  a 
bluish,  dark  red,  grey,  or  yellow  colour.  From  time  to 
time  beds  of  limestone  and  large  masses  of  ferruginous 
sandstone  are  met  with.  A  beautiful  mass  of  porphyry 
crowns  the  mountain  of  Potosi.  B'rom  that  town  to  Lima 
the  argillaceous  schistus  seems  to  this  observer  to  pre- 
dominate ;  the  granite  sometimes  appeared  in  long  beds 
or  in  round  masses;  the  base  of  the  clay  slale  was  often 
covered  with  beds  of  marl,  gypsum,  limestone,  sand,  frag- 
ments of  porphyry,  and  even  of  rock  salt. 

The  accidental  observations  of  M.  Helm  do  not  furnish 
us  with  a  complete  geological  view ;  but  yet  they  coincide 
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with  the  above  description  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  which  we    book 
have  taken  from  M.  de  Humboldt.  Lxxxvr. 

The  Andes  of  Chili  do  not  seem  to  yield  in  height  to "~~~ 

.      ,  «       ,      ,  Cordillera 

those  of  Peru  J  but  their  nature  is  less  penectly  known,  or  Chili. 
Volcanoes  appear  to  be  here  more  numerous.  The  lateral 
chain  disappears,  and  the  Cordillera  itself  presents  only  a 
single  ridge.  More  to  the  south,  in  New  Chili,  latitude 
44  S.  the  Cordillera  approaches  so  close  to  the  ocean  that 
the  precipitous  islets  of  the  archipelago  of  Huayatecas  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fragment  detached  from  the  chain  of  the 
Andes.  They  are  so  many  Chimborazos  and  Cotopaxis, 
but  plunged  two-thirds  of  their  height  into  the  abyss  of  the 
ocean.  On  the  continent  the  snowy  cone  of  Cuptana  is  ele- 
vated nearly  3142  yards  ;  but  more  to  the  south,  near  Cape 
Pilar,  the  granitic  mountains  sink  to  about  433  yards,  and 
even  still  lower. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  navigators,  there  is  reason 
to  consider  the  principal  part  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Andes,  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  composed  of  mass- 
es of  basalt,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  columns. 

The  metallic  riches  of  the  chain  of  tbe  Andes  appear  to 
surpass  tbose  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera ;  but  placed  at  a 
greater  elevation  in  the  snowy  region,  and  far  from  forests  Situation 
and  cultivated  land,  the  mines,  hitherto  discovered,  have  not  m]nll, 
been  equally  productive.  At  the  same  time,  this  remark, 
important  as  it  is  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  any  thing 
but  conclusive  with  regard  to  physical  geography.  For 
even  supposing  that  mines  are  not  discovered  in  the  Andes 
at  a  lower  level,  still,  nevertheless,  tliey  may  exist,  and  be 
concealed  from  the  view,  and  from  all  approach,  merely  by 
some  formations  of  rocks  placed  upon  the  metalliferous 
schistus  in  a  greater  mass  than  in  Mexico. 

The  Andes,  by  no  means  abounding  in  calcareous  rocks,  f'^ssii  le- 
contain  very  few  petrifactions.  The  belemnites  and  am-  """"^' 
monitcs,  so  common  in  Europe,  seem  to  be  unknown.  In 
the  chain  of  coasts  of  the  Caraccas,  M.  dc  Humboldt  found 
a  great  quantity  of  petrified  shells,  which  resemble  those 
of  the  neighbouring  sea.  In  the  plain  of  the  Oronoko,  trees 
24 
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are  iouiid  petrified,  and  converted  into  a  very  hard  brec- 


cia. 


Climates 
and  teinpe 
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Three 
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Hot  zone. 


Petrified  shells  are  also  found  at  Miciiipanipa  and  at 
Huancavelica,  12,000  and  13,200  feet  in  height.  Other  re- 
mains of  a  former  would  are  discovered  at  an  inferior  level. 
There  has  been  found  near  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Campo  de 
Giguante,  at  an  elevation  of  10,220  feet,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  the  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  both  of  the  x\frican  kind 
and  of  the  carnivorous  species,  discovered  near  the  Ohio. 
Some  have  also  been  seen  to  the  south  of  Quito,  and  in  Chi- 
li; so  that  we  can  now  prove  the  existence  and  the  de- 
struction of  these  gigantic  elephants  from  the  Ohio  to  Pata- 
gonia. 

The  temperature,  determined  as  much  by  the  level  as  by 
the  latitude,  here  presents  contrasts  similar  to  those  which 
we  have  observed  in  Mexico.  The  inferior  limit  of  perpe- 
tual snow  under  the  equator  is  at  the  height  of  14,760  feet; 
this  boundary,  invariable  and  strongly  defined,  must  strike 
the  most  careless  observer.  The  other  divisions  of  climate 
are  still  more  intermingled;  notwithstanding  which,  they 
may  be  enumerated  with  greater  precision  than  they  have 
hitherto  been. 

The  tiiree  zones  of  temperature  which  originate  in  Ame- 
rica from  the  enormous  difference  of  level  between  the 
various  regions,  cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  the 
zones  which  result  from  a  difference  of  latitude.  The 
agreeable,  the  salutary  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  are  want- 
ing in  those  regions  that  are  here  distinguished  by  the  de- 
nominations o{  frigiiU  temperate,  hot  or  torrid.  In  the  frigid 
zone  it  is  not  the  intensity  but  the  continuance  of  the  cold, 
the  absence  of  all  vivid  heat,  the  constant  liumidity  of  a  fog- 
gy atmosphere,  that  arrest  the  growth  of  the  gi-eat  vegetable 
productions,  and,  in  man,  perpetuate  those  diseases  that 
arise  from  checked  perspiration.  The  hot  zcme  of  these 
places  does  not  experience  excessive  heat;  but  it  is  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  heat,  together  with  exiialations  from  a  mar- 
shy soil,  and  the  miasmata  of  an  immense  mass  of  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction,  added    to  the  effects  of  an  extreme  hu- 
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inidity,  that  produces  fevers  of  a  more  or  less  destructive  book 
nature,  and  spreads  tlirougli  the  whole  animal  and  vege-  i-^xxvi. 
table  world  the  agitation  of  an  exuberant  but  deranged  vital 
principle.  The  temperate  zone,  by  possessing  only  a  mode-  Temperate 
rate  and  constant  warmth,  like  that  of  a  tiot-house,  excludes  ^^^^' 
from  its  limits  both  the  ajiimals  and  vegetables  that  delight 
in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  produces  its  own 
peculiar  plants,  which  can  neither  grow  above  its  limits, 
nor  descend  below  them.  Its  temperature,  wliich  does  not 
brace  the  constitution  of  its  constant  inhabitants,  acts  like 
spring  on  the  diseases  of  the  hot  region,  and  like  summer  on 
those  of  the  frozen  regions.  Accordingly,  a  mere  journey 
from  the  summit  of  the  Andes  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  vice 
versa,  proves  an  important  medical  agent,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  most  astonishing  changes  in  the  human 
body.  But,  living  constantly  in  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  zones,  must  enervate  both  the  mind  and  the  body  by  its 
monotonous  tranquillity.  The  summer,  the  spring,  and  the 
winter  are  here  seated  on  three  distinct  thrones,  which  they 
never  quit,  and  are  constantly  surrounded  by  the  attributes 
of  their  power.* 

Vegetation  presents  a  greater  number  of  gradations,  of 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  the  principal. 
From  the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  heiglit  of  1083  yards, 
we  meet  with  maajnificent  palms,  the  Musa,  Heliconia,  the  Vegetation. 

Region  of 

Theophrasta,  the  most  odoriferous  lilies,  the  balsam  of  the  palm 
Tolu,  and  the  cinchona  of  Carony.  The  large-flowered  "^^®* 
jessamine,  and  the  Datura  arborea^  exhale  at  night  their 
delicious  perfume  round  the  city  of  Lima,  and,  placed  in  the 
hair  of  the  ladies,  acquire  an  additional  charm,  by  height- 
ening t!ie  graces  of  female  loveliness.  On  the  arid  shores 
of  the  ocean,  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  the 
Mangrove  springs,  with  the  cactus,  and  various  saline  plants, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  Sesuviuvi  porUdacastrum.j  A 
single   variety   of  the  palm,  the  Ceroxtjlon  aiidicola,   has 

*  Lefebre,   Treatise  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  cli.  I.     A.  de  Humboldt,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Equatorial  Regions, 

t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Description  of  the  Equatorial  Region?. 
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BOOK    sejjaratcd  itself  from  the  rest  of  its  family,  to  inhabit  the 
xxxxvi.  heights  of  the  Cordillera,  at  from  5400  to  8700  feet  of  ele- 

vation. 
Region  of       Above  thc  region  of  the  palm  commences  that  of  the  ar- 
the  chin-    borescent  fern,*  and  of  the  CMnchona,  or  cinchona.     The 

cnona.  ' 

former  no  longer  grows  at  4800  feet,  while  the  latter  stops 

at  8700.     The  febrifuge  substance,  which  renders  the  bark 
of  the  cinchona  so  precious,  is  met  with  in  several  trees  of 
a  different  species,  some  of  which  grow  at  a  very  low  ele- 
vation, even  on  the  sea-shore;  but  as  the  true  cinchona 
does  not  grow  lower  down  than  at  a  height  of  2118  feet, 
it  has  not  been  able  to  pass  the  isthmus  of  Panama.     In  the 
temperate  region  of  the  cinchona  grow  some  of  the  lily 
tribe ;  for  example,  the  Cypura  and  the  Sisyrinchium  ;  the 
Melastoma,  with  large  violet-coloured  flowers ;  the  Passion- 
jiower  tree,  as  lofty  as  our  northern  oak;  the  Thibaudia, 
the  Fuchsia,  and  Mstrsemeria,  of  singular  beauty.     It  is 
there  that  majestically  arise  Macrocnemum,  the  Lysianfhus, 
and  the  various  Cucuilarias.     Thc  ground  is  covered,  in 
moist  places,  with  mosses  that  are  always  green,  and  some- 
times form  an  under  verdure  of  as  great  beauty  as  those  of 
Scandinavia  or  England.    Tlie  ravines  conceal  the  Gunera, 
Dorstenia,  Oxalis,  and  a  multitude  of  unknown  Arums.     At 
about  1032  feet  of  elevation  we  meet  with  the  Porlieria, 
which  marks  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the  air;  the  Ci- 
trosma,  with  odoriferous  leaves,  and  fruit ;  and  numerous 
species  of  Symplocos.     Beyond  the  height  of  2392  yards 
the  coldness  of  the  air  renders  the  Mimosas  less  sensitive, 
and  their  leaves  no  longer  close  on  being  touched.     From 
the  height  of  2668   and   CBpecially  of  3078  yards,  the  Jic3e- 
Region  of   na,  Bichondra,  the  Eydrocotyles,  JVerteria,  and  Alchemilla, 
and  oak^^^^  ^wm  a  vcry  thick  and  verdant  turf.     The  Mutisia  climbs 
up  the  loftiest  trees.     The  oaks  do  not  commence  in  the 
equatorial  regions  at  a  lower  elevation  than  1842  yards. 
These   trees  alone  sometimes  present,  under  the  equator, 
the  appearance  of  spring ;  for  they  lose  all  their  leaves, 

*  Polypodium  arboreum,   spinosutn  and  horriduni  of  Linnteus.     See  Spec, 
Plant.  It.  p,  1554, 
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and    others  sprout   out,    the    young  verdure    of   which   is    book 
mingled  with  that  of  the    Epidendrum,    which    grows   on  i-xxxvi. 
their  hranches.      In  the  region  of  the  equator,  the   great 
trees,  those  of  which  the  trunk  measures  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  fathoms,  do  not  rise  heyond  the  level  of  2925  yards. 
From  the  level  of  the  valley  of  Quito  the  trees  are  smaller, 
and  their  height  is  not  to  he  compared  with  that  which  the 
same    species  attain  in  the   more  temperate  climates.     At 
3600  yards  almost  the   whole  vegetation  of  trees  entirely 
disappears ;  but  at  this  elevation  the  shrubs  become  so  much 
the  more  common.     This  is  the  region  of  the  Berberis,  Bu-  Region  of 
ranta,  and  Barnadesia.     These  plants  characterise  the  ve- 
getation of  the  plateaus  of  Pasto  and  of  Quito,  as  that  of 
Santa  Fe  is  distinguished  by  the  Polymnia  and  the  Datura 
arborea.     The  soil  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  calceola- 
rias,  the    golden    coloured    corolla  of  whicli    enamel   the 
verdure  of  the  turf  in  a  beautiful  manner.     Higher  up,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  from  an  elevation  of  5760  to 
6800  feet,  we  find  the  region  of  the  Wintera  and  the  Es- 
callonia.     The   cold   but   always   humid   climate   of  these 
heights,  called  by  the  natives  Paramos,  produces  shrubs,  of  Vegetation 
which  the  trunks,  short  and  stunted,  divide  into  an  infinite, amos. 
number  of  branches,  covered  with  coriaceous  leaves  of  a 
shining  verdure.      Some   trees   of    the    orange   cinchona, 
the  Embothrium   and  Melastoma,  with   violet    and   almost 
purple-coloured  flowers,  grow  at  this  elevation.     The  Ms- 
tonia^  the  leaf  of  which,  when  dry,  yields  a  salutary  tea, 
the  Grenadian  wintera,  and  the  Escallonia  tiibar,  which  ex- 
tends its  branches  in  the  shape  of  a  parasol,  form  wide 
spread  groups. 

A  broad  zone,  from  6000  to  12,600  feet,  presents  us  Region  of 
with  the  region  of  alpine  plants,  that,  namely,  of  the^j'^^J"® 
Staehlina,  the  Gentians,  and  the  Espeleiia  frailexon,  the 
velvet  leaves  of  which  often  serve  as  a  shelter  to  unfortu- 
nate Indians  who  have  been  benighted  in  these  regions. 
The  turf  is  adorned  with  the  Dwarf  lobelia,  the  Sida  of 
Pichincha,  the  ranunculus  of  Gusman,  the  gentian  of  Qui- 
to, besides  many  other  new  species.     At  the  height  of  1 2,600 
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BooE  feet  the  Alpine  plants  are  succeeded  by  tlie  grasses,  the  re- 
xxxxvi.  gion  of  which  extends  1800  or  2400  feet  higher.  The  Jara- 
"7"       ""^(^i  Stipa,  and  many  other  new  species  of  tiie  Panicnm, 

Region  of  .  I'r^  ,.  , 

the  grasses.  Jigrnstis,  Jiveiia^  and  Dadylis,  cover  the  ground.     At  a  dis- 
tance it  has  the  appearance  of  a  gilded  carj)et,  and,  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  is  called  Pajoual.     Snow  occasional- 
ly falls  in  this  region  of   the  grasses.     At  the  height  of 
15,160  feet,  the  phaenogamous  plants  entirely  disappear. 
From  this  boundary  to  that  of  perpetual  snow  only  the  lich- 
ens cover  the  rocks.     Some  of  these  plants  appear  to  grow 
even  under  eternal  ice. 
€uitivated       The  cultivated  plants  are  met  with  in  zones  that  are  nei- 
'       "       ther  so  narrow  nor  so  rigcn-ously  dtfined.     In   the  region 
of  the  palms  the    natives  cultivate   the  banana,  jatropha, 
maize,    and    cocoa.       Euritpeans     have     introduced     the 
sugar-cariC  and  indigo   plant.     After  passing  rhe  level   of 
3100  feet,  all  these    plants    become    rare,  an;!  only  pros- 
per in  })articular  situations.      It  is    tljus  that   the   sugar- 
cane grows  even  at  the  height  of  7500  feet.     Coffee  and 
cotton  extend  across  both  of  these  regions.     The  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  commences  at  3000  feet;  but  its  growth  is 
not  completely  established  lower  than  1500  feet  above  this 
line.     Barley  is  the  most  vigorous,  from  a  height  of  4800 
to  6000  feet.     One  year  with  another  it  produces  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  grains  for  one.     Above  5400  feet  the  fruit 
of  the  banana  does  not  easily  ripen  ;  but  the  plant  is  still 
met  with,  although  in  a  feeble  condition,  2400  feet  higher. 
The  region  comprehended  between  4920   and  5160  feet  is 
also  the  one  which  principally  abounds  with  the  cocoa,  or 
Erjjthroxijlum  Pernvianum,  a  few  leaves  of  which,  mixed 
with  quicklime,  support  the  Peruvian  Indian  in   his  longest 
journeys  through  the  Cordillera.     It  is  at  the  elevation  of 
6000    and    9000    feet    that    the    Chenopodium   qiiinoaf   and 
the  various  grains  of  Europe  are  principally  cultivated,  a 
circumstance   which  is  greatly  favoured    by  the  extensive 
plateaus  tliat  exist  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  the  soil 
of  which  being  smooth,  and  requiring  little  labour,  resem- 
|}l?s  the  bottom  of  ancient   lakes.     At  the  height  of  9600 
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or  10,200  feet,  frost  and  liail  often  destroy  the  cropfs  of  book 
wheat.  Indian  corn  is  scarcely  any  longei-  cultivated  above  J'Xxxvi. 
the  elevation  of  7200  feet;  1000  feet  higher  and  the  potato 
is  produced  ;  hut  it  ceases  at  12,600  feet.  At  about  10,200 
feet  barley  no  longer  grows,  and  rye  only  is  sown,  although 
even  this  grain  suffers  from  a  want  of  heat.  Above  11,040 
feet  all  culture  and  gardening  cease;  and  man  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  flocks  of  lamas,  sheep,  and  oxen,  which, 
wandering  from  each  other,  are  sometimes  lost  in  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow. 

To  complete  this  physical  description  of  South  Ame-  Animal 
rica  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  animals  "^'"^  °'"* 
that  live  at  different  heights  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  An- 
des, or  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  From  the  level  of 
the  sea  to  3012  feet,  in  the  region  of  the  palm  tree  and  the 
scitaminese,  we  meet  with  the  sloth,  which  lives  on  the  Ce- 
cropia  peltata ;  the  boa,  and  the  crocodile,  who  sleep  or 
drag  along  their  frightful  mass  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotwcar- 
pus  and  the  Jnacardium  caracoli.  It  is  there  that  the 
Cavia  capybara  hides  himself  in  the  marshes  that  are  co- 
vered with  the  Ueliconia  and  the  Bambasa,  to  conceal  him- 
self from  the  pursuit  of  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  Animals  of 
Tanayra,  the  Crax,  and  the  ParoqueU  perched  on  the  JJ^j^Y^^^Tsh- 
Caryocar  and  Lecythis,  m'lwgle  the  brilliance  of  their  plu-es. 
mage  with  tliat  of  the  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  there  tliat 
we  see  the  glittering  of  the  Elater  nodilucus,  which  feeds 
on  the  sugar-cane ;  and  there,  too,  the  Ciircnlio  palmarum 
lives  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoa  tree.  The  forests  of  these 
burning  regions  resound  with  the  bowlings  of  the  alouates 
and  other  sapajou  or  maimoset  monkies.  The  Vaguar, 
the  Feiis  concolor,  and  the  black  tiger  of  the  Oiinoko, 
still  more  sanguinary  than  the  yaguar,  there  relentlessly 
chase  the  little  stag,  {Cervus  Mexicunus,)  the  Cavia,  and 
the  ant-eaters,  whose  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  their 
sternum.  The  air  of  these  lower  regions,  especially  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  river,  swarms  with  tliose 
countless  myriads  of  the  maringnin  or  mosquito,  a  fly 
which  renders  a  large  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  globe 
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BOOK  almost  uninhabitable.  To  the  mosquito  is  added  the  Oes- 
ixxxvi.  fj.j^g  humanus,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  tlie  skin  of  the 
'  human  body,  and  occasions  painful  swellings ;  the  ^cari, 

which  furrow  the  skin ;  venomous  spiders,  and  ants  and 
termites,  whose  formidable  industry  destroys  the  labours 
and  the  books  of  the  inhabitants.  Still  higher,  from  3078 
to  615G  feet,  in  the  regions  of  the  aborescent  ferns,  we 
seldom  meet  with  the  Fuguar,  boa,  crocodile,  lamentin,  or 
Animals  of  monkey  J  but  the  tapir,  the  Sus  tajassu,  and  the  Felis 
^&nd^momi-P^^^^^^^'  Man,  the  monkey,  and  the  dog,  are  there  in- 
tains.  commoded  by  an  infinite  multitude  of  the  Pulex  pe- 
netrans, which  is  less  abundant  on  the  plains.  From  a 
height  of  from  6150  to  9334  feet,  in  the  higher  re- 
gion of  the  cinchona,  w'e  no  longer  meet  with  the  mon- 
key or  Mexican  stag ;  but  we  now^  find  the  tiger  cat,  the 
bear,  and  the  great  stag  of  the  Andes.  Fleas  abound  in 
the  Andes  at  this  height,  which  is  that  of  the  Peak  of  Ca- 
nigou.  From  an  elevation  of  9330  to  12,300  feet,  is  found 
a  small  species  of  lion,  which,  in  the  Quichoa  language,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Fouma  ;  the  lesser  bear,  with  a 
white  forehead;  and  some  of  the  weasel  tribe.  M.  de 
Humboldt  has  often  seen  with  astonishment  the  Colibri  or 
humming  bird  at  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  TeneriflFe. 
Animals  ofThe  region  of  tlie  grasses,  from  12,300  to  15,400  feet  of 
zone.  elevation,  is  inhabited  by  crowds  of  lama,  Guanaco,  and  M- 
paca,  in  Peru,  and  Chili-Jmeque  in  Chili.  Tliese  quadru- 
peds, which  here  represent  the  genus  camel  of  the  ancient 
continent,  have  not  extended  themselves  either  to  Brazil 
or  Mexico,  because,  during  their  journey,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily have  descended  into  regions  that  were  too  hot 
for  them  to  exist  in.  The  Lama  is  only  met  with  in  the 
domestic  state ;  because  those  that  are  found  on  the  west- 
ern declivity  of  Chimborazo,  became  wild  at  the  period  of 
the  destruction  of  Lican  by  the  Inca  Tupayupangi.  The 
lama  prefers  those  places  in  particular  where  snow  occa- 
sionally falls.  Notwithstanding  the  persecution  which  it  has 
experienced,  flocks  of  300  or  400  in  number  are  still  to  be 
^een,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Pasco,  at  the  sources  of 
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the  river  Amazon,  and  in  those  of  Guailas  and  Caxatambo,    book 
near  Gorgor.     This  animal  likewise  abounds  near  Huan-^^^'^^'* 
cavelica,  in  the  environs  of  Cusco,  and  in  the  province  of 
Cochabamba,   near  the   valley    of    Rio-Cocatages.      They 
are  seen  in  all  directions  where  the  summit  of  the  Andes 
rises  higher  than  the  summit  of  Morit  Blanc.     The  infe- 
rior limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  the  higher  boundary,  as  it 
were,  of  organised  beings;  some  of  the  lichens  even  grow 
under  the  snow  itself;  but  the  condor,  {Fultur  grrjphus,)  The  con- 
is  the  only  animal  which  inhabits  these  vast  solitudes.     M.  °'' 
Humboldt   has   seen  them  sailing  through  the  air  at  the 
immense  height  of  21,100  feet.     Some  sphinxes  and  flies 
have  been  observed  at  the  height  of  19,180  feet,  and  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  been  involuntarily  carried  into  these 
regions  by  ascending  currents  of  air,* 

To  this  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  country,  might  be  joined  a  sketch 
of  the  purely  geographical  limits  which  certain  animals  ne- 
ver pass.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  Mpaca^ 
Lama,  and  Chianaco  follow  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes 
from  Chili  to  the  9°  of  north  latitude,  and  that  none  should 
afterwards  be  observed  from  this  point  to  the  north,  either 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  or  in  the  Andes  of  New  Grena- 
da. The  writers  of  the  country  attribute  this  fact  to  the 
herb  Ichos,  which  these  animals  prefer  to  every  other  kind 
of  food,  but  which  they  do  not  meet  with  beyond  the  above 
limits.  The  ostrich  of  Buenos  Ayres  presents  an  analo- 
gous phenomenon.  This  great  bird  is  not  found  on  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Parexis,  where,  nevertheless,  the  vegeta- 
tion appears  to  resemble  that  of  the  Pampas.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  saline  plants  may  not  exist  there.  Other  dif- 
ferences will  be  afterwards  indicated,  in  the  particular  de^ 
scriptions.  '' "^ 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Description  of  the  Equatorial  Regions. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Particular  Descrijition  of  Caraccas,  JVew   Grenada,  and 

(lidto. 

BOOK        The  first  Spaniards  who  visited  the  coast  extending  from 
LXXXVII.  Oronoko  to  the  isthmus,  were  in  the  habit  of  designating  it 

under  the  general  name  of  Terra   Firma.^     Their  king, 

dlnom"  Ferdinand,  gave  to  the  western  part  the  appellation  of 
tions.  Castile  d'Or.j  This  latter  denomination,  however,  fell  into 
disuse,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  continent  was 
discovered,  the  former  must  have  appeared  improper. 
Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  it  still  conti?»ues  to  be 
employed,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  small  government,  com- 
prehending the  provinces  of  Veraguas,  Panama,  and  Da- 
rien:  a  government  which  seems  by  no  means  to  com- 
pletely correspond  with  the  extent  of  Castile  d'Or.:j:  A 
perseverance  in  error  has  led  geographical  writers  still  to 
retain  Terra  F'irma  witliin  the  boundary  of  its  original  ex- 
tent, and  to  comprehend  in  this  imaginary  division  the 
Captain-generalship  of  Caraccas,   or    Venezuela,  of  which 

*  Ovieda,  Histoiia  de  las  Indias,  p,  9,  10,  &c.;  in  Barcia,  Historiadores,  t.I. 
t  Idem,  c.  11.  p.  22,  Ciomara,  c.  LXV.  p.  58. 
%  Alcedo,  Dictionary,  at  tiic  word  Terra  Firma. 
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Spanish  Guiana  forms  a  part,  an(^  the  new  kingdom  of  Gre-    book 
nada,  which  at  present  inchules  the  kingdom  of  (liiito.(a)       lxxxvii. 

Cape  La  Vela,  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  run  from  .... 
this  promontory  to  join  the  Andes,  mark  the  limits  between 
New  Grenada  and  Caraccas.  Tliis  latter  general  govern- 
ment contains  the  province  of  Vene&uela^  or  Caraccas  ;  Ma- 
racaibo,  comprehending  the  districts  of  Merida  and  Truxil- 
lo;  Farinas,  Spaiiish  Chiiana,  and  Cumana,  or  JVew  Anda- 
lusia, containing  the  district  of  Barcelona.  The  island  of 
St.  Margarita  is  a  small  military  government  depending 
on  Cumana.  The  first  conquerors  of  this  country  having 
observed  Indian  villages,  built  on  piles,  in  the  islands  of  the 
lake  Maracaibo,  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Ve- 
nezuela. Long  the  deplorable  theatre  of  a  horrible  civil  war, 
Caraccas  has  undergone  so  many  political  changes,  that  its 
topographical  description,  ca  en  derived  from  the  most  re- 
cent woi  ks,  is  accompanied  with  great  uncertainty.* 

The  chain    of   mountains   of  the  Caribbean  sea,    which  Description 
compose  the  basin  of  the  Oronoko,  having  little  elevation,  ca^"**^' 
almost  every  where  admits  of  being  cultivated.     Accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  level,  they  enjoy,  in  sorne  places, 
the  refresh  ing  coolness  of  ]»erpetual  spring,  while  in  others, 
the   influence  of  latitude  is  completely  felt.      Winter  and  Climate. 
summer,  that  is  to  say,  the  rainy  and  the  dry  season,  com- 
pletely divide  the  year.     The  former  commences  in  Novem- 
ber,  and    finishes   in   April.      During   the  six   remaining 
months  the  rains   are   less  frequent,  sometimes  even  rare. 
Storms  are  much  less  felt  since  the  year  1792  than  before 
that  period,  but  earthquakes  have  committed  dreadful  ra- 
vages.    Some   gold    mines   have   been   discovered,  but,  in  produc- 
consequence  of  tiie  revolt  of   the  Indians,  they  have  been  *'°"^* 

(a)  [f^enesuela  and  JVcw  Qrenada,  including  Quito,  now  form  the  republic  of 
Colombia. — Am.  Ed.] 

*  Neither  Caraccas,  New  Grenada,  Mexico,  Chili,  nor  Buenos  Ayres,  have 
made  the  least  attempt  to  extend  or  alter  iheii  boundaries.  The  controverted 
limits  of  Texas  and  Banda  Oriental,  originate  in  the  had  faith  of  Old  Spain, 
and  the  encroachments  of  Portugal,  two  old  governments.  The  boundaries  of 
the  liberated  provinces  stand  the  same  as  before  the  revolution. — Edjt. 
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BOOK  abandoned.  In  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Philipc,  they 
Lxxxvii.  have  discovered  a  copper  mine  which  supplies  the  wants 
"T  of  the  country,  and  even  affords  metal  of  excellent  quality 

for  exportation.  The  fishing  for  pearls  along  the  coast, 
once  of  importance,  is  now  abandoned.  The  north  coast 
of  the  province  of  Venezuela  produces  a  very  great  deal  of 
fine  salt.  Mineral  and  hot  springs,  although  very  abund- 
Forests.  ant,  are  little  frequented.  The  forests  that  cover  the 
mountains  of  Caraccas,  would,  for  ages  to  come,  supply  the 
most  extensive  wood-yards,  but  the  nature  of  the  surface 
renders  it  too  difficult  an  operation  to  remove  the  trees,  of 
which,  at  present,  navigation,  possessing  little  activity,  does 
not  stand  in  need.  The  forests  also  produce  a  great  variety 
of  woods,  admirably  adapted  for  dying  and  cabinet-work. 
Medicinal  drugs,  such  as  sarsaparilla  and  cinchona  are  also 
The  lake  of  collected.  The  lake  of  Maracaibo  furnishes  mineral  pitch, 
'  or  pisasphaltcs,  M'hich,  mixed  with  suet,  is  used  for  ca- 
reening, or  caulking  the  bottom  of  sliips.  The  bitumi- 
nous vapours  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  fre- 
quently take  fire  spontaneously,  especially  during  the  great 
heats.  The  banks  of  this  lake  are  so  barren,  and  so  un- 
healthy, that  the  Indians,  instead  of  fixing  their  habita- 
tions there  prefer  living  on  the  lake  itself.  The  Spaniards 
found  many  villages  constructed  there,  without  order,  it 
is  true,  or  uniformity,  but  built  on  solid  piles.  This  lake, 
which  is  seventy  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  broad,  com- 
municates with  the  sea,  but  its  water  is  constantly  fresh. 
Its  navigation  is  easy,  even  for  vessels  of  a  large  size. 
The  tide  is  more  strongly  felt  in  it  than  on  the  adjacent 
The  lake  of  coasts.  The  lake  of  Valencia,  which  was  called  by  the 
aencia.  jj^jjjj^y^g  TacaHgoa,  presents  a  far  more  attractive  scene. 
Adorned  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  banks  enjoy  an 
agreeable  temperature.  Thirteen  leagues  and  a  half  long, 
and  one  in  breadth,  it  receives  the  water  of  about  twenty 
rivers,  and  yet  has  no  outlet  itself,  being  separated  from 
the  sea  by  six  leagues  of  country  covered  v,it!i  rugged 
mountains.  The  provinces  of  Caraccas  are  very  rich  in 
rivers,   which   afford  great  facility  for  irrigation.    Those 
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that  meander  in  the  mountainous  cliain  empty  themselves  book 
into  the  sea,  and  run  from  south  to  north,  while  those  that^^^^^"* 
take  their  rise  on  the  southern  aspect  of  the  mountain  flow 
along  the  whole  plain,  and  fall  into  the  Oronoko.  The 
former,  in  general,  are  sufficiently  emhanked  by  nature, 
and  have  such  a  declivity  as  to  secure  them  from  often 
overflowing ;  or,  when  these  inundations  do  take  place, 
prevent  them  from  their  being  either  long  or  prejudicial. 
The  latter,  however,  having  shallower  beds,  and  gliding 
through  a  more  uniform  surface  of  country,  intermingle 
their  waters  together  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  at 
"which  time  they  rather  resemble  a  sea,  than  rivers  that 
have  overflowed  their  banks.  The  tide,  which  is  very  little 
felt  along  the  whole  north  coast,  from  Cape  La  Vela,  to 
Cape  Paria,  becomes  very  strong  from  this  latter  cape  to 
Dutch  Guiana.  A  great  inconvenience,  common  to  all 
the  ports  of  the  provinces  of  Caraccas,  arises  from  its  being 
continually  exposed  to  the  conflict  of  the  tides,  and  to 
boisterous  waves,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  ever  occa- 
sioned by  the  wind,  but  which  are  not  therefore  the  less 
inconvenient,  nor  the  less  dangerous. 

The  northern  valleys  are  the  most  productive  parts  ofcuuha- 
this  province,  because  it  is  there  that  the  heat  and  moisture 
are  more  equally  combined  than  elsewhere.  The  southern 
plains,  too  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  produce 
pasture  only,  in  which  they  rear  cattle,  mules,  and  horses. 
Cultivation  ought  to  be  very  flourishing  in  these  provinces, 
where  there  are  no  mines;  but  its  progress  is  retarded 
from  indolence  and  want  of  information.  The  cocoa  which 
they  produce,  is  next  to  that  of  Sonocusco  in  the  kingdom 
of  Guatimala,  the  most  esteemed  in  commerce ;  it  is  ex- 
ported principally  from  Mexico.  The  plantations  of  cocoa  Cocoa  &c. 
nut  trees  are  all  of  them  found  to  the  north  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  coasts  the  sea.  In  the  interior,  indi- 
go, which  is  of  a  very  good  quality,  has  only  been  culti- 
vated since  1774.  It  was  at  the  same  epoch  that  they 
commenced  the  culture  of  cotton.  In  1734,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  rear  the  coffee  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  trade; 
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BOOK    but,   up  to   the  present  day,   these   neglected  plantations 
Lxxxvii.  have  afforded  very  moderate  crops.     The  sugars  can  only 
yet  be  classed  in  the  second  rank ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
made  in  considerable   quantity.     All  their  produce,  how- 
ever, is  consumed  in  the  country ;  for  the  Spaniards  are 
passionately  fond  of  confectionary,  and  of  every  kind  of 
Commerce,  food  that  admits  of  sugar.     Tobacco  is  excellent,  but  the 
laws  interfere  with  its  cultivation.     The  commerce  of  the 
Caraccas  has  undergone  the  same  changes  as  that  of  the 
other  colonies  of  Spain.     Smuggling,  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  settled  in  the  island  of  Cura- 
coa,  induced  the  Spanish  government  to  establish  in  1728, 
the   company  of  Guipuscoa,   which   had   the  privilege  of 
sending  ships  to  Caraccas,  and  engaged  to  make  vessels 
cruise  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  prevent  this  contraband 
trade.      After   various    modifications,   this   company   was 
finally  suppressed  in  1778,  and  liberty  was  restored  to  com- 
merce.    The  cxportations  of  Caraccas   are  estimated   at 
from  L.  1,04 1,666,  to  L.  1,250,000  Sterling,  including  the 
contraband  trade,  which  is  encouraged  by  many  ports.* 
Principal        The  Capital  of  the   government  is  Caraccas,   the  resi- 
towns.       dence  of  the  governor-general,  the   audience,   intendency, 
consulate,  and  Archbishop  of  Venezuela.     Before  the  last 
earthquake,   it  contained   42,000   inhabitants.     Built  in  a 
valley,  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  watered  by  four  small 
rivers,  it  possessed,  nevertheless,  very  regular  streets,  and 
handsome  houses.     The  temperature  of  this  town  does  not 
at  all  correspond  with  its  latitude;  the  inhabitants  enjoy 
almost  one  perpetual   spring.     It  owes  this   advantage  to 
its  elevation,  which  amounts  to  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     La  Gnayra,  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues,  is 
the  port  of  Caraccas.     The  sea  here  is  fully  as  boisterous 
as  the  air  is  hot  and  unhealthy.     We   must  not  omit  to 
take  notice  of  Porto  Cavello,  a  town  of  some  trade,  situat- 
ed on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  middle  of  marshes,  which  render 

*  Dauxion  Lavaysse,  Voyage  to  Venezuela,  II.  p.  461.  Humboldt,  New 
Spain,  IV.  p.  472.  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  gives  this  amount  exclusive  of 
contrabanri. 
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the  air  unhealthy.  Valencia  is  a  flourishing  city,  situated  book 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  salubrious  plain,  half  a  league  lxxxvii. 
from  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Coro,  the  ancient  capital, 
is  built  near  the  sea,  on  an  arid  and  sandy  plain.  Cumana 
a  town  of  28,000  inhabitants,  and  the  centre  of  a  separate 
government,  is  situated  on  a  dry  and  sandy  flat  shore, 
where  the  air  is  healthy,  although  burning  hot ;  but  the 
inhabitants  arc  deterred  from  raising  any  extensive  edifices, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  eartlsquakes.  JVety  Bar- 
celona is  a  dirty  town,  in  the  middle  of  an  uncultivated 
country ;  but  the  soil  is  excellent.  We  must  also  notice 
MaracdibOf  the  seat  of  government,  built  on  a  sandy  terri- 
tory, on  the  left  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  six 
leagues  from. the  sea.  The  air  is  excessively  hot;  yet,  a 
residence  there  is  by  no  means  unhealthy.  Its  inhabitants, 
in  general,  are  good  sailors  and  soldiers ;  those  who  do  not 
pursue  a  seafaring  life,  employ  themselves  in  rearing  cattle, 
with  which  their  country  is  covered.  Their  country  houses 
are  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  lake.*  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  lake  is  situated  Mcrida,  a  small  town,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  exceedingly  active  and  industrious, 
possess  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  territoi'y  of 
the  whole  province.  Truxillo  was  once  a  magnificent  town, 
but  was  ravaged  by  the  Buccaneers.  Varinas  is  the  chief 
place  of  a  government,  which,  in  1787,  was  detached  from 
that  of  Maracaibo.  The  best  tobacco  met  with  in  com- 
merce is  cultivated  here. 

The  island  of  Mars:arita,  containing  the  town  of  Ascen-  The  island 
siofi,  and  the  harbour  of  Pampatar,  is  dry,  but  healthy,  "jj^,^^'^^" 
Instead  of  pearls,  however,  from  the  fishery  of  which  it 
originally  derived  its  name,  its  waters  now  furnish  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish. 

Before  the  last   revolutions,  the  population  of  the  go-  Population. 
vernment  of  Caraccas  was  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  of 
individuals,    of  which  200,000    were    Spaniards,   450,000 
free    people  of  colour,   60,000   slaves,    and   280,000   In- 

*  History  of  the  Buccaneers,  I.  p.  5178. 
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BOOK  (lians.  A  very  haughty  nobility  took  its  rise  among  the 
Lxxx^ii  g|j,^jijj^lj  population;  but  this  noblesse  was  itself  divided 
r~"!    7"  into  two  portions,  of  which  one  part  boasted   of  a  purer 

Spaniards.  ^  ■  • 

descent  than  the  other.  Almost  all  the  Spaniards  here  are 
Creoles.  The  piinripal  part  of  those  Spaniards  wiio  quit 
their  native  country,  imjielled  by  the  national  passion 
for  mining,  proceed  to  Mexico  or  Peru.  They  disdain  the 
provinces  of  Caraccas,  for  to  those  who  are  only  anxious  to 
discover  gold  in  the  eai'th,  this  country  has  no  attraction 
to  offer,  but  the  slow,  periodical,  and  varied  productions 
of  a  soil  which  demands  hotli  labour  and  patience.  These 
Creoles  esteem  no  country  more  highly  tlian  theii-  own,  and 
recognise  with  reluctance  their  original  descent  from  old 
Spain.  Strangers  experience  so  many  difficulties  in  passing 
to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and,  when  established  there,  en- 
counter so  many  disagreeable  circumstances,  that  they  are 
French       fji,.  fi-om  numei'ous.    Nevertlieless.  the  promontorv  of  Paria 

colony.  11  1  ..    T>'         1  1 

has  become  the  asylum  ol  a  small  colony  ot  I'rencii  and 
Irish,  who  lead  a  patriaichal  life,  under  the  shade  of  tlieir 
cocoa-mit  trees.*  The  people  of  colour  ardently  long  for 
independence;  and,  when  warrantfd  by  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, have  wreaked  the  most  frightful  vengeance  on  t!ie 
whites.  The  Zambos,  or  descendants  of  Indians  and  ne- 
groes, the  most  barbarous  and  immoral  of  all  the  people  of 
colour,  about  half  a  century  since,  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  the  town  of  J\''irgna,j  from  whi<li,  by  their 
incessant  troublesomeness,  they  have  successively  driven 
away  all  the  whites. 

Army.  The  armed  force  consisted  of  6558  troops,  comprising 

artillery  and  militia.     The  total   amount  of  taxes  came  to 

Revenue,  nearly  250,000  pounds  Sterling.  This  sum,  however,  was 
rarely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses. 

Description      We  have  reserved  till  now  the  description  of  that  part  of 

Guiana.  Guiaiia  whicli  beh)ngs  to  tlie  Spaniards,  and  depends  on  the 
Caraccas.    This  tract  of  countrv  has  an  extent  of  more  than 

*  Danxlon  Lavayssn,  Voyage  II.  137 — 313. 

+  See  Humboltlt's  PerKoiial  Narrative  ;  English  Translation,  IV.  1^. 
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400  leagues  in  length,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Oronoko  to    book 
the  confines  of  Brazil.     Its  breadth  in  many  places  is  ful-  lxxxvii. 
ly  150   leagues.     The  population  is  very  thinly   scattered 
over   this    immense    surface ;    20,000   of   the    Indians    are 
under  the  government  of  missi(maiies.     This  province  is 
divided    into   higher   and   lower    Oronoko.     The  governor 
and  bishop  reside  at  San  Thome  de  V Angostura,   a  town 
built  in  1586,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  fifty  leagues 
from  its  mouth ;  but  since   that  time  it  has  been   removed 
to  a  distance  of  ninety  leagues  from  the  sea.     The  streets 
are  straight  and  paved.     During  the  great  heats  the  inha- 
bitants sleep  on  the  terraces  of  their  houses,  without,  how- 
ever, the  dew  proving  injurious  either  to  their  health  or 
sight.      The  old  town  of   San   Thome  is  excessively  un- 
healthy.*    The  land   in   Guiana,  particularly   adapted  to  Produc- 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  presents  only  a  small  number  of*'""^* 
ill  constructed  houses,  where  the  proprietors  manufacture 
a  little  cotton  and  sugar,   and  the  provisions  of  the  coun- 
try.    They  export  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.     This 
province,  destined  to  become  of  great  importance  by  its 
fertility,  as  well  as  its  position,  will  be  chiefly  indebted  for 
it   to    the    Oronoko.       We    have    already    described    the 
course  of  this  river,  whose  tributary  streams,  more  than  importance 
300  in  number,   are  so  many  canals  which  will  bring  to  oronoke. 
Guiana  all   the  riches  that  the  interior  can  produce.     Its 
communication   with   the  river  Amazon,  by  means  of  se- 
veral navigable  branches,  along   which,  M.  de  Humboldt 
himself  has   proceeded,  adds   to  the  advantages  which  it 
may  procure  for  Guiana,   by  facilitating  its  commercial  re- 
lations with  Brazil,  and  the  interior  of  the  new  continent. 
The  English,  always    influenced   by   an  enliglitened  acti- 
vity,   are    aware   of    the    importance   of    this    river,    and 
haNe  established  military  jsosts  in   some  of  the  islands  at 
its    mouth,    from   which   they  protect  ti>e  cutting  of  dye- 
woods,  and  keep  up  a  connection  with  the  Guaranos  In- 

*  Leblond's  Treatise  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  141.     To  the  new  town,  where 
he  resided  six  moiillis,  he  gives  the  shorter  name  nf  Angostura. 
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sooE    (lians,  a  peaceful  tribe,  who,  from  their  wooded  marshes, 
Lxxxvu.  have  set  the  Spanish  power  at  defiance.      Another  inde- 
~  pendent  and  warlike  nation,  that  of  the  Jlroxtakas,  occupy 
the  sea  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Oronoko :  they  received 
arms  and  spirituous  liquors  from  the  former  Dutch  colonies 
of  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  which  are  at  present  subject 
to  the  English.     Thus,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  their  late  colonists,  is  any  thing  but  firmly  established, 
upon  the  mouth  of  this  important  river. 
Phenomen-      In  the  upper  part  of  the  region  of  this  river,  between 
black  wa-  *^^®   third  and   fourth  north  parallels,  nature  has  several 
ters.  times  displayed  the  singular  phenomenon,  which  has  been 

named  Mack  ivaters.  The  water  of  the  Atdbaco,  Temit 
Tuamini,  and  Guainiaf  is  of  a  coffee  colour.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  woods  of  the  palm  tree,  their  colour  becomes 
of  a  deep  black,  but,  in  transparent  vessels,  it  becomes  of 
a  golden  yellow  colour;  the  image  of  the  southern  con- 
stellations is  reflected  in  it  with  singular  brilliancy.  The 
absence  of  crocodiles,  and  of  fish,  a  greater  degree  of  cool- 
ness, a  smaller  number  of  musquitoes,  and  a  healthier  air, 
distinguish  the  region  of  black  rivers.  They,  probably, 
derive  their  colour  from  a  solution  of  carburet  of  hydro- 
gen, resulting  from  the  multitudes  of  plants  that  cover 
fj,^gj^jjjjjjg  the  soil  through  which  they  flow.*  Spanish  Guiana  com- 
prehends a  part  of  those  arid  deserts,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Llanos,f  of  which  the  remainder  belojigs  to 
the  province  of  San  Juan  d'LlanoSf  and  foi'm  a  part  of 
New  Grenada.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  from  it  the 
description  of  them,  for  which  we  are  almost  exclusively 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  M.  de  Humboldt. 

After  quitting  the  humid  banks  of  the  Oronoko,  and  the 
valleys  of  Caraccas,  places  where  nature  has  been  prodi- 
gal of  organic  life ;  the  traveller,  struck  with  astonishment^ 
enters  at  once  upon  a  desert  completely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  not  a  hill,  not  a  rock  rises  in  the  midst  of  this  immense 
waste.  Over  an  extent  of  more  than  two  thousand  square 
leagues,  the  burning  soil  nowhere  varies  more  than  a  few 

■^-  -*•»  «le  Ilttmlioldt,  Delineation  sf  .Nature,  11.  192.        +  Pientoncc  Lix(T(Vi. 
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inches  in  its  level.      The  sanil,  like,    a  vast  sea,  presents    book 
curious  phenomena  of  refraction  and  mirage.     Travellers  I'Xxxvu. 
are  directed  in  their  journies  by  the  course  of  the  stars,  or 
by  some  scattered  trunks  of  Mauritia  palm*  and  of  Emboth- 
rium,  which  are  here  descried  at  great  distances.     The  earth 
only  here  and  there   exposes   horizontal  shattered  strata, 
which  often  coAxr  a  space  of  two   hundred  square. miles, 
and  are  sensibly  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  sur- 
face.    Twice  every  year,  the   appearance  of  these   plains 
becomes  totally  changed.     At  one  time,  they  are  as  bare  as 
the  sands  of  Lvbia;   at  another,  thev  arc  covered  with  a 
verdant  turf,  like  the    olevated    Steppes   of  middle   Asia. 
On   the    arrival  of  the  iirst   colonists,   they   were   found 
almost    uninhabited.       To    facilitate    communication    be- 
tween the  coast  and  Guiana,  some  establishments  have  been 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and,  in  the  still  mort 
remote  regions  of  this  immense  country,  they  have  begun  to 
rear  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  dangers  to  which  they  arc 
exposed  during  the  dry  season,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rains, 
which  is  followed  by  inundations.     To  the  south,  the  plain 
is  surrounded  by  a  savage  and  frightful  Rolitude;  forests 
of  an  impenetrable   thickness  cover   the    himiid    country, 
situated  between  the  Oronoko  and  the  Amazoij.     Immense 
masses  of  granite  contract  the   beds  of  the  rivers.      The 
mountains  and  forests  incessantly  resound  with  the  deafen- 
ing noise  of  cataracts,  the  roaring  of  beasts  of  prey,  and 
the  hollow  howling  of  the  bearded  monkey,  which  prog- 
nosticates rain.     The    alligator,    stretching    himself  on  a 
sand-bank,  and  the  boa,  concealing  in  the  mud  his  enor- 
mous coils,  anxiously  await  their  prey,  or  repose  themselves 
after  carnage. 

In  the  forests,  and  on  the  plains,  live  nations  of  different  indigenous 
races,  and  of  various  degrees  of  civilization.     Some  of  them,  ^"'^^Si 
separated  from  each  other  by  language,  are  a  wandering 
people,   completely  strangers  to    agriculture,  who  live  on 
anfes,  gum,  and  earth  ,•  and  arc,  in  short,  the  very  outcasts 

■    Maurilja  ^f.rttnna,  I,.  Supfj.  p.  454. 
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BOOK    of  the  human  species.     Of  this  description,  are  the  Otto- 
Lxxxvii.  jjidcs,  and  the  Varuras.     The  earth  which  is  eaten  by  the 
Ottomacs  is  fat  and  unctuous;  a  genuine  potter's  day,*  of  a 
niacf,ermh  greyish  yellow  tint,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  oxyd  of 
eaters.       iron,  they  select  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  procure  it 
from  particular  beds  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko  and  the 
Meta.     They  distinguish  by  the  taste  one  species  of  the 
earth  from  another ;  for  it  is  not  every  kind  of  clay  that 
proves  equally  agreeable  to  their  palate.     They  knead  tliis 
earth  into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  roast 
them  before  a  slow  fire,  until  tlieir  surface  begins  to  turn  I'cd. 
When  they  are  desirous  of  eating  one  of  these  balls,  they 
wet  it  again.     This  savage  and  ferocious  people  live  on  fish, 
lizards,  and  fern  roots  when  they  are  to  be  procured;  but 
they  are  so  particularly  fond  of  clay,  that  they  every  day 
eat  a  little  after  their  food,  duiing  the  very  season  when 
they  have  other  aliments  at  their  disposal. f     The  mission- 
aries, who,  among  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Oronoko, 
The  Betoys  have  Converted  the  Betotjs  arid  the  Maypures,  have  observed 
pu^ef^^     in  their  language  as  well  as  in  that  of  tlie  Yururas^  a  regular 
and  even  very  artificial   syntax.     The  Jichagiias  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  ISIaypure.:|:    To  the  east,  the  mission  of  Esme- 
The  Guai-  ralda  is  the  most  remote  station.     The  Gunicas  Indians,  a 
very  white,  very  diminutive,  almost  pigmy,  but  exceedingly- 
warlike  race  of  people,   iidiabit  the  counti'y  to  the  east  of 
The  Gua-  Passimoni.     The  Guajaribes,  a  deep  copper-coloured,  and 
janbes.      extremely  ferocious  tribe,  even  sup])Osed  to  be  cannibals,  pre- 
vent travellers  from  penetiating  to  the  sources  of  the  Oro- 
noko.    Mosquitoes,  and  a  thousand  other  stinging  and  ve- 
nomous insects,  swarm   amidst  these  lonely  forests.     The 
rivers  are  filled  with   crocodiles,   and   with  the  little  fish, 
named  caribes,  the  ferocity  of  which  is  equally  to  be  dread- 
e(i.     Other  tribes  on  the  eastern  side,  such  as  the  Maqniri- 
tans  and  Makos,  have  fixed  habitations,  and  live  on  the  fruits 

*  Containing  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  40  of  alumina,  4  of  magnesia,  1  of  iron  ; 
exclusive  of  water.     Vauquelin.  Bull.  Phil.  No.  XXV'I. 
t  Delineation  of  Nature,  I.  191—197. 
X  Hervas,  Catalogo  della  lingue,  p.  51,  53. 
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which  they  cultivate;  they  possess  intelligence,  and  more  so-     book 
ciable  manners.  The  prevailing  nation  along  the  coast,  fVom  lxxxvii. 
Surinam  to  Cape  la  Vela,  was  formerly  tliat  of  the  Carih-  ~" 

cans,  or  Carihs,  now  almost  exterminated  by  the  Europeans. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  this  race  originally  came 
from  the  Antilles,  or  has  extended  itself  tiiither.  Of  all 
the  Indian  nations,  the  Caribeans  are  most  distinguished 
by  their  activity  and  courage;  they  inhabit  villages  go- 
verned by  an  elective  chief,  whom  the  Europeans  deno- 
minate captain.  When  they  proceed  to  battle,  they  assem- 
ble at  the  sound  of  the  conch,  or  sea  shell.  Next  to  the 
Patagonians,  the  Caribeans  are,  perhaps,  the  most  robust 
nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  according  to  ancient 
travellers,  they  are  said  to  be  Cannibals,  or  Anthropophagu 
At  least,  it  appears  certain  that  they  eat  their  enemies,  de- 
vouring their  flesh  vvith  the  voraciousness  of  \ultures.  The 
Caribean  language,  one  of  the  most  sonorous,  and  one  of 
the  softest  in  the  world,  contains  nearly  thirty  dialects;  it 
even  ap[)ears  to  be  poetical,  if  we  ma^  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  names  of  some  of  the  tribes.  One  of  them  is  call- 
ed the  Daughter  of  the  Palm-tree;  another,  the  Sister  of 
the  Bear.*  The  languages  spoken  by  the  tribes  of  the  Remarks 
interior,  s«)und  much  harsher  to  the  ear.  With  the  Sali-  ["dlom'^s. 
vas,  the  pronunciation  is  completely  nasal  :  and  with  the 
Situfas,  guttural;  while  the  Beloys  always  sound  the 
dental  letter;  and  the  ^naivas,  and  the  Kirikoas,  as  well 
as  the  Ottomacs,  and  the  Guaranos  emit,  with  incredible 
volubility,  such  peculiar  sounds,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  imitate  them.  The  language  of  the  Jchaguas,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  interior  tiiat  is  possessed  of  any  har- 
mony.f  Vast  tracts  of  country  between  the  Cassiquiare 
and  the  Atabapo,  are  only  inliabited  by  monkies,  who  have 
united  togetlier  in  bodies,  and  by  tapirs. 

Figures   engraved   on   rocks,    prove,    nevertheless,   that  Figures  cn- 
this  solitude  was  once  inhabited  by  a  people,  who  had  ar- s,'^^'^'','*" 

•>         I       r     ^  the  rocks. 

rived  at  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.     Between  the  se- 

*  Hervas,  p.  54.  t  Viajaro  Universal,  XXII.  i59. 
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BOOK    coiid  and  foui  th  parallels,  on  a  wooded  plain,  surrounded 
Lxxxvii.  ijy  ^jje  four  rivers  of  the  Oronoko,  the  Atabapo,  Rio  Ne- 
""~~~~"  gro,  and  Cassiquiare,  rocks  of  syenite  and  granite  are  seen 
covered  with  colossal  symbolical  figures,  representing  cro- 
codiles, tigers,  domestic  utensils,  and  images  of  the  sun  and 
moon.     In  the  present  day,  this  remote  corner  of  the  globe 
is  uninhabited,  over  a  space  of  five  hundred  square  miles. 
The  neighbouring  tribes  are  composed  of  savages,  who  are 
sunk  to  the  very  lowest  degree  on  the  scale  of  civilization, 
lead  a  wandering  life,  and  are  far  from  being  capable  of 
tracing  the  smallest  hieroglyphic  on  these  rocks.     Similar 
monuments  are  met  with  near  Caicara,  and  Urnana.     Per- 
haps, some  day  or  other,  all  this  may  be  traced  to  the 
Muysca  Indians,  of  whom  we  shall  immediately  speak,  when 
describing  the  JYerv  kingdom  of  Grenada. 
rG&rripticn      rp|jg  subdivisions  of  this  kingdom  are  imperfectly  known. 
Grenada.    The  proviuces  of  Panama,  and  of  Darien,  although  bear- 
ing tlie  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firaia,   are  depend- 
ent on  tlie   viceroy  of  New    Grenada.      The  kingdom  of 
Quito,    containing  the   provinces   of  Quito,   or   Tacames, 
Macas,    Quixos,   Juan   de    Bracamoros,    and   Guayaquil, 
equally  retains  its  title,  although  it  is  subject  to  the  new 
kingdom  of    Grenada.      The  latter,   properly   so  called, 
comprehends  the  following  ]>rovinccs  :  8anta-Fe-de-Bogota, 
and  Jlniioquia,  in  the  centre ;  Santa  Martha,  and   Cartha- 
gena,  to   the  north,    on   the  Caribcan   Seaj  San~Juan-de- 
los  Llanos,  to  the  east ;  Fopayan,  to  the  soutli ;  Barbacoas 
and  Choco,  with  their  dependencies,  Beriquete:,  J\'ovita,  and 
Jtaposo  to  the  west,  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

New  Grenada  comprehends  a  remarkable  diversity  of 
climate ;  temperate,  even  cold  and  frosty,  but  very  healthy 
on  the  elevated  table  lands ;  the  air  is  burning,  suffocating 
and  pestilential,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  some  of  the  deep 
valleys  of  tlie  interior.  At  Carthagena  and  Guayaquil,  the 
yellow  fever  is  endemic* 

*  Leblond,  Traite  de  la  fetvre  jeune,  p.  l?;",  and  183. 
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The  town  of  Honda,  allhoiigli  situated  at  the  lieight  of  book: 
900  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  experiences,  in  conse-  ^xxxvir. 
quencc  of  the  reflection  from  the  rocks,  so  intense  a  de-  ; 
gree  of  heat,  that  the  people  dare  not  place  their  hand  upon  and  tempcir 
stones  exposed  to  it ;  and  the  water  of  the  river  Magdale-  matures. 
na  acquires  the  temperature  of  a  hot  hath.  The  rains  fall 
without  intermission  during  winter,  which  is  determined, 
by  the  position  of  the  place,  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
equator;  but  some  spots  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
crest  of  the  Andes  is  often  enveloped  in  thick  fogs ;  and  the 
bay  of  Choco  is  the  scene  of  continual  storms.  The  two 
rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  both  of  which  run  straight  Riveiit. 
from  south  to  north,  have  their  rise  and  opening  in  New 
Grenada,  and  both  of  them  run  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  deep  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  form  a  junction 
under  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  course  of 
the  Cauca  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  rapids ;  but  the  In- 
dians are  able  to  pass  them  in  their  canoes.  The  Mag- 
dalena is  navigable  as  far  as  Honda;  from  which 
you  proceed  to  Santa  Fe,  by  terrific  roads,  through 
forests  of  oak  trees,  Melastomes  and  Cinchonas.  The 
unvarying  nature  of  the  temperature  in  each  zone,  Tempera,- 
the  want  of  an  agreeable  succession  of  seasons,  perliaps 
also  the  awful  volcanic  catastrophes  to  whicli  the  high 
country  is  frequently  exposed,  have  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  the  human  species.  At  Quito  and  at  Santa  Fe,  vege- 
tation is  less  varied  than  in  other  regions  equally  elevated 
above  the  ocean.  In  the  Andes  of  Quindiu,  and  in  the 
temperate  forests  of  Loxa,  the  cypress,  the  fir,  and  the 
juniper-bush,  raise  tlieir  snowy  pyramids  in  the  midst  of 
the  Styrax,  the  passion-flower-tree,  bambusas,  and  the  wax 
palm  tree.  The  cocoa  of  Guayquil  is  in  great  estimation  : 
it  has  even  been  attempted,  in  the  environs  of  this  town, 
to  introduce  plantations  of  coffee,  which  have  succeeded 
extremely  well.  Their  cotton  and  tobacco  are  excellent. 
A  great  deal  of  sugar  is  likewise  produced  :  it  is  sur- 
prising, liowever,  that  the  greatest  quantity  is  obtained, 
not  on  the  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena, 
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BOOK  but,  on  the  slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  a  valley,  on  the 
Exxxvii.  j.q^jI  f^jjp^  Santa  Fe  to  Honda,  which,  according  to  the 
barometrical  measurements  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  is  elevat- 
ed from  3600  to  6300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants  make  use  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  the  uvilla,  {Cestrnm  tinctorivm,)  instead  of  ink; 
and  there  is  a  royal  order,  which  enjoins  the  viceroys  to 
make  use  of  this  blue  juice  of  the  uvilla  in  their  official 
documents,  because  it  is  more  indestructible  than  the  best 
ink  of  Europe. 
Mineral  The   mineral   productions   are   rich   and   varied   in  the 

tions.  valley  of  Bogota;  beds  of  coal  are  seen  at  the  elevated 
height  of  7680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  very 
Platinum,  remarkable,  that  platinum  is  not  met  with  in  the  valley  of 
Cauca,  or  to  the  east  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Andes, 
but  only  in  Choco,  and  at  Barbacoas,  to  the  west  of  tiie 
mountains  of  sandstone,  which  rise  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Cauca. 
Gold.  The  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  annually  produces  twenty- 

two  tliousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  an  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  silver.  In  the  mints  of  Santa  Fe  and  Popa- 
yan,  about  two  million  one  hundred  thousand  piastres  of 
gold  are  coined,  or  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred 
merks,  equivalent  to  L.436,666  Sterling.  Tlie  exj)orta- 
tion  of  this  metal  in  ingots  and  articles  of  jewellery, 
amounts  to  four  hundred  thousand  piastres,  or  L.104,lGG 
Sterling. 

All  the  gold  furnished  by  New  Grenada  is  the  product 
of  the  washings  of  alluvial  earti).*  They  are  also  acquaint- 
ed with  veins  of  gold  in  the  mountains  of  Guamoer 
and  Antioquia;  but  the  working  of  them  is  almost  entiiely 
neglected.  Tiie  gicatest  riches  in  washed  gold  are  deposited 
to  the  west  of  the  central  Cordillera,  in  the  provinces  of 
Antioquia,  and  Choco,  in  the  valley  of  Rio  Cauca,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean,  in  the  district  of  Barba- 
coas. 

*  Terrain  du  Transport,  Daubisson. 
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The  province  of  Antioquia,   wliich   can   only  be  pene-    book 
trated  on  foot,  oi-  by  being  carried  on  men's  backs,  i^on-  lxxxvii. 
tains  veins  of  gold,   which   are  not   worked,  merely  from  -^ 

want  of  hands.  Tlic  largest  piece  of  gold  that  has  been  Ooid  wash- 
found  at  Choco  weighed  twenty-five  pounds.  All  the'"^° 
gold  is  collected  by  negro  slaves.  Choco  alone  would  be 
able  to  produce  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  washed  gold,  if,  in  attempting  to  improve  the  salubrity  of 
this  region,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  new  continent, 
the  Government  were  to  establish  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion there.  The  country  richest  in  gold  is,  at  the  same  time, 
scourged  with  continual  famine,  lidiabited  by  unhappy 
African  slaves,  or  by  Indians  who  groan  under  the  despo- 
tism of  Corregidors,  Choco  has  remained  precisely  what  it 
is  at  present,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  an  impene- 
trable forest,  without  a  single  trace  of  cultivation,  pastu- 
rage, or  roads.  Tiie  price  of  commodities  is  so  exorbi- 
tantly high  there,  that  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  United 
States  is  worth  from  sixty-four  to  ninety  piastres,  or  L.  13, 
6s.  to  L.18,  15s.  The  maintenance  of  a  Muleteer  costs  a 
piastre,  (4s.  2d.)  or  a  piastre  and  a  half  a  day.  The  price 
of  a  quintal  of  iron  amounts,  during  tiie  time  of  peace,  to 
forty  piastres.  This  high  price  ought  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  accumulation  of  tlie  representative  signs,  which  is 
very  small;  but  to  the  enormous  difficulty  of  conveyance, 
and  to  that  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  in  which  the 
entire  population  consumes  without  accumulating. 

The  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  contains  extremely  rich 
veins  of  silver.  Those  of  Marquetones  would  surpass 
Potosi,  but  tliey  are  not  worked.*  Copper  and  lead  they 
disdain  to  mention.  The  river  of  emeralds  flows  from  the 
Andes  to  the  north  of  Quito.  It  is  at  Muzo,  in  the  valley 
of  I'unca,  that  the  principal  modern  mines,  of  what  are 
called  the  emeralds  of  Peru,  are  situated,  which  are  de- 
servedly preferred  to  all  others,  since  those  of  Egypt  have 
been  neglected.     These  emeralds  are  sometimes  met  with 

*  Viajero  Universal,  vol.  XXII,  p.  277. 
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BOOK  in  sterile  veins,  which  traverse  compound  rocks,  or  clay 
txxxvii.  slate,  and  sometimes  the  accidental  cavities  which  occur  in 
'"  the  masses  of  some  granites.     Occasionally  they  are  group- 

ed with  crystals  of  quartz,  feld-spar,  and  mica ;  many  of 
them  have  their  surface  covered  with  crystals  of  the  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  and  others  are  found  enveloped  in  carbo- 
nate or  sulphate  of  lime.*  Those  that  are  found  in  the 
Indian  sepulchres  are  shaped  into  splieres,  cylinders, 
cones,  and  other  figures,  and  have  been  pierced  with  great 
precision;  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  process  which 
must  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  gold 
mines  of  Antioquia  and  Guaimoco  contain  small  diaraonds.f 
They  likewise  possess  sulphuretted  mercury,  or  cinnabar, 
in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  to  the  east  of  the  Cauca,  in 
the  mountain  of  Quindiu,  at  the  passage  of  the  western 
Cordillera ;  and,  lastly,  at  Cuen9a,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  This  mercury  is  found  in  a  formation  of  quartzose 
sandstone,  which  is  720  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains 
fossil  wood  and  asphaltum. 
Towns  and  We  now  proceed  to  the  more  remarkable  places  of  this 
logota.  kingdom.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  residence  of  a  viceroy 
and  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  an  Audiencia  and  a 
University,  contains  churches,  magnificent  houses,  five 
superb  bridges,  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.:^:  The 
air  is  constantly  temperate.  The  wheat  of  Europe,  and 
the  sesame  of  Asia,  produce  abundant  crops,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons. The  plateau  on  which  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota  is  situated,  bears  a  resemblance,  in  several  respects, 
to  that  whicli  incloses  the  Mexican  lakes.  Both  one  and 
the  other  are  more  elevated  than  the  convent  of  Saint  Ber- 
nard; the  former  being  8190,  the  latter  7008  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  of  Mexico,  surrounded  with 
a'circular  wall  of  porphyritic  mountains,  is  still  covered  with 
water  in  its  centre.  The  plateau  of  Bogota  is  equally 
encircled  by  lofty  mountains;  wliile  the  perfect  level  of 

*  Viajero  Univcisal,  vol.  XXII.  p.  277.  t  Dolomieu,  Magasin  Encyclo- 

jsidiqiie,  II.  n.  6.  p.  149.  ^  VinjPTo  Universal,  ibid.  1.  c. 
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its  surface,   its   geological   constitution,  the  form   of  the    book 
rocks  of  Suba  and  Facatativa,  which  rise  like  little  islands  lxxxvii. 
in  the  midst  of  the  Savannahs,  all  appear  to  indicate  the  * 

existence  of  an  ancient  lake.     The  river  Funzha,  commonly 
ealled  Rio  de  Bogota,  after  uniting  together  the  waters  of 
the  valley,  rushes  headlong  through  a  narrow  opening  in 
a  crevice,  which  descends  towards  the  basin  of  the  river 
Magdalena.  The  Indiana  attribute  to  Bochica,  the  founder 
of  the  empire  of  Bogota,  or   Condinamarca,  this  opening 
in  the  rocks,  and  the  creation  of  the  cataract  of  Tequen-  Catarae* 
dama.     Contemplating  these  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  dama, 
been  hewn  .  by  the  hand  of  man, — the  narrow  gulf,  into 
which  a  river  precipitates  itself,  after  it  has  collected  all 
the  waters  of  the  valley  of  Bogota — the  rainbows,  that 
change  their  appearance  every  instant,  and  glitter  with  the 
Biost  brilliant  colours — the  immense  column   of   vapour, 
which,  like  a  thick  cloud,  rises  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be 
distinguished   at  the   distance  of  five   leagues   round   the 
environs  of  the  town  of  Santa  Fe — it  is  not  at  all  astonish- 
ing that    a  superstitious  people   should  have   ascribed  to 
them    a    miraculous    origin.      There   scarcely    exists    in 
the  world   another  cascade  which,  to  so   considerable   a 
height,   adds   so    great  a  body  of   water;    to   within    a 
short  distance  of   the   Salto,    the    Rio    de    Bogota    pre- 
serves a  breadth  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet.     The 
river  becomes   a  great  deal  narrower  near  the  cascade 
itself,  where  the  crevice,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  an  earthquake,  has  an  opening  of  only  thirty  or  forty 
feet.     During  the  driest  part  of  the  season,  the  volume  of 
water,  which  at  two  bounds  rushes  down  a  depth  of  five 
hundred   and   thirty  feet,  still   presents   a  surface  of  756 
square  feet.     The  enormous  mass  of  vapour  which  every 
day  arises  from  the  cascade,  and  is  again  precipitated  by 
the  contact  of  the  cold  air,  greatly  contributes  to  the  ex- 
ceeding fertility  of  this  part  of  the  plain  of  Bogota.     At 
a  short   distance   from  Canoas,  on  the  height  of   Chipa, 
a  magnificent  prospect  is  enjoyed,  which  astonishes  the 
tcaveller  by  th«  striking  contrasts  it  presents.     After  jugt 
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BOOK  leaving  behind  him  cultivated  fields,  producing  wheat  and 
Lxxxvji,  [,j^,.it.y^  Ijp  jjjjyy  fiiKJs  hiinsell"  surrounded  by  oaks,  alder- 
trees,  and  plmts  wliich  remind  him  of  the  vegetation  of 
Europe,  intermingled  with  the  azalia,  Jilstonia  theiformis, 
begonia,  nnd  yeUow  cinchona,  when,  all  at  once,  he  dis- 
covers from  a  teirace,  as  it  were,  and  at  his  very  feet,  a 
luxuriant  country,  waving  with  the  palm-tree,  the  banana, 
and  tlie  sugar-cane.  As  the  fissure  down  which  the  Rio 
de  Bogota  rushes,  communicates  with  the  plains  of  the 
hot  region,  {tierra  caliente,)  some  of  the  palms  are  seen 
growing  up  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract.  This  peculiar 
circumstance  has  led  tiie  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  to  say, 
that  the  cataract  of  Tequendama  is  so  iiigh,  that  tlie 
water  ialls,  at  one  leap,  from  the  cold,  {Tierra  fna,)  into 
the  hot  country.  It  is  quite  manifest,  that  the  diflference 
of  height  of  eighty-seven  toises,  or  522  feet,  is  not  sufii- 
ciently  considerable  to  influence,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  the  perpendicular  section  of 
the  rock  that  separates  the  two  vegetations  in  so  definite  a 
manner. 
Natural  There   is   still    another   natural  phenomenon    which  de- 

icono'iizo.  serves  to  be  noticed.  The  valley  of  Icononzo  or  Pandi, 
is  bordered  with  rocks  of  so  extraordinary  a  figure,  that 
they  appear  to  owe  their  peculiar  shape  to  luiman  labour. 
Their  bare  and  arid  summits  foim  the  most  picturesque 
contrast  with  the  tufts  of  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  that 
cover  the  sides  of  tlie  crevice.  The  little  torrent  that  has 
cleared  itself  a  passage  across  the  valley  of  Icononzo,  bears 
the  name  of  the  llio  de  la  Summa  Paz.  This  torrent, 
flowing  in  an  almost  inaccessible  bed,  could  not  have  been 
crossed  without  great  diflicuity,  if  nature  hei'self  had  not 
formed  two  bridges  o!  I'ork,  an  object  well  worthy  of  fix- 
ing our  attention.  The  fissure  through  which  the  torrent 
of  la  Summa  Paz  precipitates  itself,  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  valley.  Near  the  bridge,  it  preserves,  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  12,000  feet,  a  direction  from  east  to  west. 
The  rivei-  forms  two  beautiful  cascades  at  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  crevice,  and  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from 
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it.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  rent  has  been-  formed  by  book 
an  earthquake.  The  surrounding  mountains  are  compos-  lxxxvii. 
ed  of  sandstone,  with  a  cement  of  clay.  This  formation,—" 
which  reposes  on  the  primitive  clay-slate  of  Villeta,  ex- 
tends from  the  rock  salt  mountain  of  Zipaquii'a  to  the 
basin  of  the  river  Magdalena.  In  the  valley  of  Icononzo 
the  sandstone  is  composed  of  two  distinct  rocks  ;  one  a  very 
compact  and  quartzose  sandstone,  containing  little  cement, 
and  presenting  little  or  no  fissure  of  stratification,  reposes 
on  a  very  fine  grained  scl»istose  sandstone,  which  is  divid- 
ed into  an  infinite  number  of  small,  very  thin,  and  almost 
horizontal  layers.  M.  de  Humboldt*  imagines  that  the 
compact  and  quartzose  mass  resisted  the  force  which  rent 
these  mountains,  at  the  period  when  this  crevice  was  form- 
ed ;  and  that  it  is  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of  this  stra- 
tum, which  serves  as  a  bridge  for  crossing  from  one  part 
of  the  valley  to  the  other.  This  natural  arch  is  forty-seven 
Ejiglish  feet  in  length,  and  forty-one  feet  three  inches  broad. 
In  the  centre  it  is  six  feet  six  inches  thick.  According  to  the 
experimeiits  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  the  upper  bridge  is  317 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  torrent  below.  Ten  fathoms  un- 
der this  first  natural  bridge,  there  is  another,  to  which  one 
is  conducted  by  a  narrow  foot-pat!»,  that  descends  to  the 
b)ink  of  the  crevice.  Three  enormous  masses  of  rock 
have  fallen  in  such  a  manner  as  mutually  to  support  each 
other.  That  of  the  middle  forms  the  key  of  the  vault,  an 
accident  wliicfi  might  have  suggested  to  the  native  Indians 
the  first  idea  of  the  arch  in  masonry,  a  contrivance  alike 
unknown  to  tlie  nations  of  the  New  World,  and  to  the  an- 
cient inlitibitunts  of  Egypt. 

In  tiie  miildle  of  the  second  bridge  of  Icononzo,  there 
is  a  hole  of  300  square  feet  in  size,  through  which  one 
can  see  the  bottom  uf  the  abyss ;  and  it  was  here  that  our 
traveller  niiide  experiments,  on  the  fali  of  bodies,  in  ordei' 
to  ascertain  its  depth.f     The  torrent  appears  to  flow  with- 

*  See  Researches,  I.  57.     English  Translation.  t  Ibiciem. 
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BOOK  in  a  gloomy  cavern.  The  melancholy  noise  that  floats  on 
Lxxxvii.  j;jjg  prjj.^  jg  owlttg  to  Immcnse  flocks  of  nocturnal  birds  that 
inhabit  the  crevice.  The  Indians  affirm  that  these  birds 
are  as  large  as  a  chicken,  have  eyes  like  the  owl,  and  a  curv- 
ed beak.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  procure  any  of 
them,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  valley.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo  is  2748  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 
TowBs  The  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma  is  now  become  a  rural 

isthmus,  solitude.  The  town  of  Porto  Bello  on  the  north  sea,  and 
that  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  once  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  from  their  trade  in  tlie  precious 
metals,  which  passed  from  Peru  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
to  be  transported  to  Europe.  At  present,  Buenos  Ayres 
is  the  entrepot.  The  isthmus  of  Panama,  as  well  as  the 
province  of  Darien,  produces  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  cotton ;  but 
the  air,  at  once  humid  and  hot,  renders  these  places  almost 
uninhabitable.  The  country  is  hilly ;  but  there  are  also 
fertile  plains.  Vegetation  everywhere  displays  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  luxuriance  there.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
and  the  waters  of  some  of  them  bring  down  gold.  At  its 
narrowest  part,  the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  only  eight 
leagues  in  breadth.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  soil,  however, 
opposes  obstacles,  probably  of  an  insurmountable  nature, 
to  the  opening  of  a  navigable  canal  for  large  vessels. 
Towns  on  During  these  last  few  years  Carthagena  des  hides  has 
the  North   j[jgcQn^e  enlarged  and  embellished  ;  and  it  now  boasts  of  an 

«r  Atlantic  t>  i  i.  i     i  i       ■ 

Sea.  episcopal  see,  a  university,  and  a  safe  and  deep  harbour, 

defended  bv  several  forts  ;*  but  the  unhealthiness  of  its 
environs  is  its  best  defence  against  a  hostile  army.  Its 
population  amounts  to  about  95,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  a  hot  and 
humid  country,  covered  with  mountains  and  woods,  but 
very  fertile  in  every  species  of  production. 

In   order  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  and  the  diseases 
that  prevail  during  summer  at  Carthagena,  those  Europe- 

"■=  Viaicvo  Universal,  XXII.  p.  301,  ct  seq. 
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ans  who  are  not  habituated  to  the  climate  take  refuge  in    book 
the  interior  of  the  country,  at  the  village  of  Turhaco,  built '^'^^^^^'• 
on  a  little   eminence,  at  the  entrance  of  a  majestic  forest,  ' 

which  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Magdalena.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm 
leaves.  Limpid  springs  issue  from  a  calcarious  rock 
which  contains  numerous  remains  of  coral  petrifactions ; 
and  a  refreshing  shade  is  afforded  by  the  shining  foliage 
of  the  Anacardium  CaracoliUf  a  tree  of  colossal  size,  to 
which  the  natives  attribute  the  property  of  attracting,  from 
a  great  distance,  the  vapours  that  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  land  at  Turbaco  being  elevated  more  than  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  enjoys  a  delicious  coolness, 
especially  during  the  night.  A  very  curious  phenomenon 
is  observed  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  volcandtos  are  Air  Voica- 
situated  at  the  distance  of  18,000  feet  to  the  east  of  the"°^'- 
village  of  Turbaco,  in  a  thick  forest,  which  abounds  with 
the  Tohdfera  halsamum,  the  gustavia  with  flowers  of  the 
Nymphea;  and  with  the  Cavanillesia  mocundo,  the  nume- 
rous and  transparent  fruits  of  which  resemble  lanterns 
suspended  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  land 
gradually  rises  to  a  height  of  120  or  150  feet  above  the 
village  of  Turbaco  j  but  the  soil  being  every  where  cover- 
ed with  vegetation,  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  the  na- 
ture of  the  rocks  that  rest  upon  the  above-mentioned  calca- 
rious mass,  impregnated  with  sea  shells.  In  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  plain,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  Bromelia  Kara- 
tas,  eighteen  or  twenty  small  cones  are  observed,  the  height 
of  which  is  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet. 
These  cones  are  formed  of  a  blackish-grey  clay,  and  in  the 
top  of  each  is  found  an  opening  filled  with  water.  On  ap- 
proaching these  little  craters,  is  heard,  at  intervals,  a  hol- 
low and  pretty  loud  noise,  which  precedes,  by  fifteen  or 
eighteen  seconds,  the  disengagement  of  a  great  quantity  of 
air.  The  force  with  which  this  air  rises  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  induces  us  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  it  experiences  a  high  degree  of  pressure.  M. 
de  Humboldt  generally  counted  five  explosions  in  two 
VOL.  V.  ^6 
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BOOK  minutes.  Very  frequently  tins  phenomenon  is  arcompani- 
Lxxxvji.  pj  ^yjjj,  jjj,  ejertion  of  mud.  It  is  allirmed  that  the 
cones  do  not  undergo  any  perceptible  change  of  form 
during  the  space  of  a  great  number  of  years;  but  the  force 
with  whicli  the  gas  ascends,  and  the  frequency  of  the  ex- 
plosions, appeal"  to  vary  according  to  the  seasons.  The 
analyses  of  M.  de  Humboldt  have  proved  that  the  air  thus 
disengiged,  does  not  contain  a  thousandth  pai't  of  oxygen.* 
It  is  azotic  gas,  of  a  pinri-  quality  than  what  we  common- 
ly pr-^pare  i)i  our  laboratories. 

Santa  Martha,  besides  the  advantage  of  a  healthy  situa- 
tion, also  boasts  of  a  secure,  spacious,  and  vvell-defenih>(l 
harbour.  The  ]n"Ovince  of  Santa  Martha  is  extremely 
fertile,  contains  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  abundant  salt 
springs,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  and  earthen  ware. 
Rio  de  la  Hacha,  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  and  in  a  fer- 
tile dis-trict,  was  formerly  enriclied  by  a  pearl  fishery. 
Towns  of  To  the  south  east  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  in  the  in- 
the Interior  ^^y.^^^,  ^f  ^j.g  country,  we  find  tlie  province  of  San  Juan  de 
los  Llanos,  the  burning  and  sterile  plains  of  which  we  have 
already  described.  But  towards  the  south  there  are  pro- 
vinces more  haj)pily  situated,  and  some  considerable  towns. 
Popaifan,  containing  20,000  individuals,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  Mulattoes,  once  flourished  by  means  of  its 
commerce,  as  an  entrepot  for  Quito  and  Carthageua.  It 
is  built  in  a  pictuiesque  situation  on  the  river  Cauca,  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcanoes  Suroce  and  Sotara,  which  are 
covered  with  snow.  Fasto  is  a  small  town,  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  terrible  volcano,  and  surrounded  by  thick  fo- 
rests, among  marshes,  in  wiiich  mules  sink  up  to  tlie  breast. 
Tliere  is  no  method  of  reaching  this  j)lace  except  through 
deep  and  narrow  ravines,  that  resemble  the  gallei'ies  of  a 
mine.  Tlie  whole  province  of  Fasto  is  an  elevated  plain, 
and  chilled  by  an  atmospheric  temperature,  almost  below 
ti»e  point  at  which  vegetation  can  exist;  and  surrounded  by 
sulphur    pits,    which    continually    disengage    volumes    of 

*  See  Researches,  II.  98.  EngU  Tr. 
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smoke.  The  wrotrlied  inhabitants  of  these  frightful  tie-  book 
serls  possess  no  otlter  kijid  of  food  than  potatoes.  When,  ^'^^^^'i'» 
unhappily,  these  fail  them,  they  proceed  to  the  monn- 
taitis  to  eat  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  called  the  Jichu- 
palla.  This  same  tree,  however,  being  the  food  of  the  bear 
of  the  Andes,  that  animal  fi'crjuontly  disputes  with  them  the 
only  nourishment  which  these  elevated  regions  can  afford. 

The  pi-ovince  of  Choco  would  be  richer  in  the  fertility  Province  of 
of  its  hills,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  cocoa,  than  in 
its  mines,  if,  unfortunately,  all  human  industry  were  not 
entirely  interdicted  by  its  cloudy  and  burning  climate. 
M.  Marmontel  has  painted  this  coast  in  colours  that  are 
as  just  as  they  are  lively.  "  x\n  atmosphere,  loaded  with 
thick  clouds,  from  which  the  winds  howl  and  the  thunder 
roars,  or  tempestuous  rains  incessantly  descend ;  mountains 
covered  with  dark  forests,  the  wreck  of  which  covers  the 
ground,  while  their  branches,  thickly  interwoven,  become 
impenetrable  to  the  light  of  day  :  marshy  valleys,  through 
which  perpetual  torrents  incessantly  roll  between  rugged 
banks  bristling  with  rocks,  against  which  the  waves,  ele- 
vated by  the  tempests,  dash  themselves  with  hollow  groans; 
the  noise  of  the  winds  in  the  forests  resembling  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves,  and  the  roaring  of  tigers ;  enormous  snakes, 
that  crawl  under  the  humid  grass  of  the  marshes,  and, 
with  their  vast  coils,  encircle  the  trunks  of  trees;  a  multi- 
tude of  insects,  engendered  hy  the  stagnant  air,  whose 
remorseless  eagerness  is  bent  but  upon  one  object,  their 
prey."  But,  the  author  of  the  Incas  is  wrong  in  applying 
the  whole  of  this  description  of  the  coast  of  Choco  to  the 
island  of  Gorgona,  where  Pizarro  came  to  seek  refuge  with  inland  of 
the  twelve  con>panions  who  had  faithfully  attached  them- 
selves to  liis  fortunes.  Gorgona,  in  the  bay  of  Choco,  as 
well  as  tlie  Jirchipelago  of  the  Pearl  Islands  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  are  more  inhabitable  than  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, fn  the  interior  of  the  j)rovince  of  Choco,  the  ra- 
vine of  Raspadnra  unites  tlie  neiglibouring  sources  of  the 
Rif!  «Voa72«7j(fl,  likewise  called  the  Rio  San  Juan,  with  the 
little  river  Guito.     This  latter  river  joining  the  two  others, 

26 
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BOOK  forms  the  Uio  MraiOy  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  of 
Lxxxvii.  ^jjg  Antilles,  while  the  Rio  San  Juan  falls  into  the  great 
~      "77  ocean.     A  very  active  monk  curate,  of  the  villaffe  of  JVo- 

Canal  of  la  i       i  •  . 

Raspadu-    vita,  has  made  his  parishioners  dig,  in  the  ravine  of  la  Ra- 
*"•  spadura,  a  little  canal,  which  is  navigahle  during  the  heavy 

rains,  and  by  its  means  canoes,  laden  with  cocoa,  pro- 
ceed from  one  sea  to  the  other.  This  little  canal,  which 
has  existed  since  the  year  177R.  unites  together  on  the 
shores  of  the  two  oceans,  two  points  that  are  seventy-five 
leagues  distant  from  one  another. 
Towns  of  Let  us  again  ascend  the  Andes,  where  we  shall  respire 
domof^  ^  milder  and  more  salubrious  air;  here  is  situated  the  cele- 
Quito.  brated  city  of  ^uito,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  second  Pe- 
ruvian monarchv,  whose  inhabitants  excel  in  almost  all 
the  arts  and  professions.  They  are  especially  famed 
for  their  manufacture  of  cloths  and  cottons,  which  they 
dye  blue,  and  furnish  to  the  whole  of  Peru.  The  com- 
merce of  this  town  is  likew  ise  very  active ;  but  the  streets 
are  too  uneven  to  admit  of  the  use  of  carriages.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Supreme  Tribunal,  and  of  a  Bishop.  Placed 
at  an  elevation  of  1480  toises,  or  3107  English  yards, 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  this  town  no  longer  enjoys 
that  perpetual  spring  which  its  local  advantages  appeared 
to  insure.  The  atmosphere  has  become  lowering  and  cloudy, 
and  the  cold  rather  severe,  since  the  fourth  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1797,  the  epoch  at  which  a  horrible  earthquake  over- 
■vvhelined  the  entire  province  of  Quito,  and  destroyed,  in 
one  single  instant,  40,000  people.  Such  has  been  the 
change  of  temperature,  that  the  thermometer  is  general- 
ly at  40°  F.  and  seldom  rises  as  high  as  61°  or  63°F.  j 
•while  Bouguer,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  constantly  at 
59°  or  61°  F.  Since  that  time,  earthquakes  are  almost 
continual.  Notwithstanding  the  horrors  and  the  dangers 
with  which  nature  has  thus  surrounded  them,  the  popula- 
tion of  Quito,  amounting  to  50,000  individuals,  breathe 
nothing  but  gaiety  and  luxury ;  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
does  there  reign  a  more  decided,  or  a  more  general  taste 
for  pleasure.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  lively,  and 
amiable. 
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GuatjaqiiiU  inhabited  by  18,000  persons,  is  a  sea  port,  and  book 
has  a  commodious  dock  yard,  sup[)licd  with  timber  from  lxxxvii. 
the  forests  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  of  exchange  between  the  ports  of  Mexi- 
co and  those  of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  vegetation  in  the 
environs,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  is  majestic  beyond  all 
description.  The  palms,  the  ScitaminegB,  the  Flumaria, 
and  the  Tabtrna  montana,  abound  in  every  direction.  Don 
Alcedo  affirms,  that,  in  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  a  strong 
and  solid  kind  of  wood  is  met  witli,  which  the  inhabitants 
prefer  for  the  construction  of  small  vessels,  especially  for 
the  keel  and  ribs,  because  it  is  incorruptible,  and  resists  the 
attacks  of  worms  better  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  very 
easily  worked,  of  a  deep  colour,  and  is  cslUcA  Guachapelif 
and  Guarrango. 

The  provinces  of  Qiiixos,  and  of  Jtfacas,  owe  to  their  po-  Provinces 
sition  on  tlie  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  the  peculiarities  of  °/ "'''  ""^' 
their  temperature.  Although  they  are  only  two  degrees 
distaiit,  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  winter  commences  there 
in  April,  and  lasts  till  September,  the  period  of  spring  on 
the  plateau.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist.  Their  princi- 
pal production  is  tobacco. 

The  vast  province  of  Maijnas  extends  along  tl)e  river 
Amazon.  It  contains  but  a  very  few  Spanish  establish- 
ments ;  the  principal  one  is  San  Joaquin  de  Omaguas.  The 
Maynas  and  the  Omaguas  are  the  principal  indigenous 
nations ;  a  small  number  of  them  have  fixed  themselves 
near  the  missions ;  but  the  greater  part  wander  in  their  for- 
ests, living  by  the  chace  and  by  fishing.  The  country  pro- 
duces white  and  black  wax,  and  cocoa. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  description  of  the  Volcanoes 
kingdom  of  Quito,  if  we  were  to  pass  over  in  silence  °*^^^'''°- 
the  terrific  volcanoes  which  have  so  often  overwhelmed 
the  country,  and  swallowed  up  whole  cities  at  a  time. 
The  majestic  Cliimborazo  is  probably  nothing  but  an  ex- 
tinguished volcano.  The  snow  which  for  a  hundred  years 
has  crowned  its  colossal  peak,  will  be  probably,  one  day 
or  other,  melted  by  the  remorseless  fires  pent  up  with- 


Pichiiu:lia. 
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BOOK    in  its  vast  and  fathomless  caverns, "resuming  their  dcstruc- 

Lxxxvii.  tive  activity. 

PicMncha  is  one  of  the  greatest'  volcanoes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Its  crater,  hollowed  out  in  basaltic  por- 
phyries, has  been  compared  by  M,  la  Condamine,  to  the 
chaos  of  tlie  poets.  This  immense  mouth  was  at  that  time 
filled  with  snow,  but,  afterwards,  M.  de  Humboldt  found 
it  on  fire.  '•  From  the  midst  of  the  crater  rise,  as  if  slioot- 
ing  up  from  the  abyss  below,  three  rocky  peaks,  which 
are  not  covered  witli  snow,  because  it  is  constantly  melted 
by  the  vaj)ours  that  exhale  from  the  volcajio.  in  or<ler 
the  better  to  examine  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  we  la\  down 
flat  o!i  our  bi-easts ;  and  1  do  not  believe  that  the  imagitia- 
tion  could  figure  to  itself  arsy  thing  more  melanchcdy, 
gloomy,  and  torrific,  than  what  we  now  beheld.  The 
mouth  of  the  volcano  forms  a  circular  hole  of  nearly  a 
league  in  circumference,  tlie  sides  of  which,  a  periienlicu- 
lar  precjpic  •,  are  covered  above  with  sno  v  to  their  very 
edge.  Tiie  iut'-rior  was  of  a  deep  bl  ick ;  but  the  gulf  is 
so  imsnense  that  we  could  distinguish  tiie  tops  of  several 
mouutaius  tliat  are  situated  within  it.  Their  summits  ap- 
peared to  be  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  belo\v  us — 
judge  then  where  must  be  their  base.  I  myself  ha^  e  no 
doubt  that  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is  on  a  level  with  the 
city  of  Quito." 

Cotopaxi.  The  niDuntain  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  elevated  of  those 
volcanoes  of  tiie  Andes,  from  which,  at  recent  periods, 
there  have  been  eruptions.  Its  absolute  height  is  18,898 
English  feet:  it  would  consequently  exceed  by  more  than 
2,550  feet  the  heiglit  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  even  suppos- 
ing that  it  were  piled  on  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe.  Cotopaxi  is  likewise  tite  most  formidable  of  all  the 
volcanoes  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  and  it  is  also  from 
it  that  explosions  have  been  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  destructive.  The  cinders  and  fragments  of  rocks 
that  have  been  ejected  by  this  volcano,  cover  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  to  an  extent  of  several  square  leagues. 
In  17  58,  the  flames  of  Cetopaxi  shot  up  to  a  height  of 
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2,7'00  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  crater.  In  1744,  the  book 
roaring  of  this  volcano  was  heard  as  far  as  Honda,  a  town  i  x>-xvir. 
situated  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  a  dis- 
tance  of  two  hundred  leagues.  On  the  4th  April,  1768, 
the  quantity  of  cinders  vomited  up  from  the  mouth  of 
Cotopaxi  was  so  great  tliat  the  sky  continued  as  dark  as 
night,  until  the  third  hour  alter  mid-day.  The  explosion 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  January  1803,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  frightful  phenonit  non — the  sudden  melting  of 
the  snows  that  covered  the  mountain.  For  more  tlian 
twenty  years  neither  sm(»ke  nor  any  distinguishable 
vapour  had  issued  from  tl»e  crater,  and  yet,  in  one  single 
night,  the  subterranean  fire  had  become  so  active  that,  at 
sun-rise,  tlie  external  wails  of  the  cone,  strongly  heated, 
had  become  naked,  and  had  acquired  the  black  colour 
which  is  peculiar  to  vitrified  scoria.  At  the  port  of 
Guayaquil,  fifty-two  leagues  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
edge  of  tiie  crater,  M.  de  Humboldt  heard,  day  and  night, 
tlie  roaring  of  this  volcano,  like  repeated  discharges  of 
artillery.* 

Were  it  an  established  fact  that  the  proximity  of  the  Simation 
ocean  contributes  to  feed  volcanic  fire,  we  should  be  as-  volcanoes. 
tonished  to  see  that  the  most  active  volcanoes  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  Cotoi)axU  TungiiraJma,  and  Sangny,  apper- 
tain to  the  eastern  cliain  of  the  Andes,  and,  consequently, 
to  that  wliich  is  farthest  removed  from  the  coast.  Coto- 
paxi is  more  than  fifty  leitgues  fi'om  the  nearest  shore.  ^ 

To  our  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  we  ought  Archipela- 

fi  o  of  ii)e 

to  add  that  of  the  Gallapagos  Islands.  This  archipelago,  oaiiapagos 
situated  under  the  equator,  at  220  leagues  to  the  west  of ''^'^'"^^* 
the  continent  of  America,  contains  volcanic  peaks  in  the 
more  eastern  islands.  The  Cactus  and  the  Aloe  cover  the 
sides  of  the  rocks.  In  the  western  island  a  black  and  deep 
mould  affords  nourishment  to  large  trees.  Flamingos  and 
turtle  doves  fill  the  air,  and  the  beach  is  covered  witli  en- 
ormous turtles.     iSo  trace  whatever  indicates  the  residence 

*  .4.  de  Hianbold/,  Views  and  Monuments,  pi,  X, 
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BOOK    of  man.     Neither  the  Malays  of  the  great  Ocean,  nor  any 
Lxxxvii.  qP  ^j^g  tribes  of  America,  have  ever  landed  on  these  lonely 
"■"""""  shores.     Dampier  and  Cowley  observed  springs,  and  even 
rivers,  in  some  of  these  islands,  the  peculiar  Spanish  names 
of  which  have  given  place  to  English  appellations,  at  least 
in  all  our  modem  charts.     Santa  Maria  de  VJiguada  ap- 
pears identical  with  York  island.     The  largest  among  the 
twenty-two  that  are  known,  are  those  of  Mbemarle  and 
c\'arborough.       Cowley    describes     the    enchanted    island, 
which  presents  a  varied  prospect  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
w  ailed  town,  and  a  strong  castle  in  ruins.     Several  har- 
bours and  roadsteads  invite  Europeans  to  form  establish- 
ments there. 
Native  There  are  many  Indian  tribes  in  the  kingdom  of  New 

New  Gre-  Grenada.  The  greater  number  still  enjoy  their  independ- 
Hiifia.  cncc,  and  almost  all  of  them  retain  their  language  and 
jjarticular  custonjs.  The  Guairas  or  Guaigniros  occupy 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  and 
Santa  Martha,  and  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Motilones 
who  inhabit  the  lands  watered  by  the  Mucliuchies  and  the 
river  St.  Faustin,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Cucuta.  They 
infest  the  passes  of  the  mountains ;  pillage,  conflagration, 
and  murder,  mark  their  incursions  on  the  plains. 

The  Chilimes,  and  Guairas,  are  freebooters  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Magdalena.*  The  Urabas,  the  Zitaras 
and  Oramisas  form  three  independent  states  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Darien,  the  first  under  a  native  prince  or  Playon, 
the  two  last  under  a  republican  government.!  The 
Curacunas  dwell  on  the  mountains  of  Choco  and  No- 
vita^  they  attack  small  vessels,  and  travel  sometimes  as 
Aiicicut      fai-  as  Panama  in  search  of  plunder.f     The   ancient  in- 

tribes  01 

Quito,  habitants  of  Quito,  in  common  with  the  savage  tribes  of 
Africa,  are  said  to  have  spoken  many  different  dialects. 
Our  missionaries  calculated  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
seventeen ;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 

*  Viajcro  Universal,  XXII.  p.  293.  +  Hervas,  Catalogo  delle  lingue, 

•f  Viajpio  TTniversa),  XXII.  p,  297. 
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^uitos  was  spread  over  the  interior,  and  that  of  the  book 
Sdres  along  tlie  coast.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  ^^^^^"* 
the  Scires  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  ancient  Euro- 
pean  tribe  famous  for  its  migrations  and  warlike  exploits.* 
Hervas  states,  that  the  Scires  who  inhabit  the  new  world, 
conquered  the  upper  districts,  and  introduced  their  lan- 
guage into  that  part  of  Quito  in  the  year  1000.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Peruvians  were  in 
possession  of  the  country,  and  their  language  was  generally 
adopted,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Scires 
spoke  it  before  that  period.  In  the  year  1600,  the  Co- 
fanes,  one  of  the  hundred  and  seventeen  tribes  of  Quito, 
are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  souls ; 
their  language  was  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  dnga  Marca, 
in  which  a  Jesuit  has  written  an  epitome  of  Christianity.! 
Of  the  fifty-two  tribes  of  Popayan,  those  of  Guasinca,  Tnhesoi 
Cocnuca,  and  FaoSf  had  three  distinct  languages,  which  and  May- 
are  still  partly  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  mis- "as. 
sionaries.  The  Xibaros,  the  Macas,  and  the  ^uixos,  at 
one  time  formidable  tribes,  occupied  the  eastern  declivi- 
ties of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  of  Quito.  Nearer  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  tlie  vast  district  of  Maynas,  are  found 
the  remains  of  unnumbered  tribes,  whose  languages  the 
missionaries  have  classed  in  the  following  order: — 1st,  Six- 
teen, of  which  the  Jlndoa  is  divided  into  nine  dialects,  the 
Campa  into  seven,  and  the  Mayna  into  four;  9.dly,  Six- 
teen different  dialects  that  have  no  resemblance  to  any 
known  tongue ;  Lastly,  Twenty-two  tribes,  several  of 
which  are  still  extant,  although  their  language  is  extinct. 
We  have  not  included  in  this  list  the  populous  tribe  ofOmaquas. 
the  Omaquas  ;  its  inhabitants  spread  over  the  whole  course 
of  the  Maranon  or  Amazons,  spoke  a  dialect  compara- 
tively simple  in  its  grammar,  and  abundant  in  its  vo- 
cables, from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  had  arriv- 
ed at  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  than  their  neigh- 

*  The  Sciri,  Scyri,  or  Skyij.  t  Hervas,  Catalogo,  vol.  I,  p.  68. 
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BOOK    hours.      The    migrations   of    this   seafaring   people    have 
Lxxxvji.  ,^Qt  ijpgn  ascertained,  hut  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
had  settlements  in   Brazil.     A  civilized  country  surround- 
ed by  savage   and   wandering  nations,  is  a  plienonienon  in 
the  ne'A-  world.*     Santa  Fe  do  Bogota  rivals   Cuzco,  the 
city  of  the  sun.     As  this  town  was  famous  for  its  religious 
and   civil  institutions,  a  short  account  of  their  origin  may 
tend  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  people. 
Fabulous        in  the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  before  the  moon 
tratiitions    accompanied  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  Condinamarca 
Mozcas,     lived  like  savages  without  agriculture,  laws,  or  religion. 
An    aged    person   appeared   suddenly    amongst  them,  who 
came   from   the   plains  on   the   east  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
Chingaza.     His   long   and    thick    beard   showed    that   his 
origin    was    not    the   same   as   that   of    the    natives  :    he 
Bochica  a  was   kuown   by  three   different  names,  Bochica,  Nemque- 
prephetanri  ^^^[,3     ^nd    Zuhe ;   having,    like    Manco-Capac,    hindered 

lawgiver.  '  '^  ■     .  ■  1 

men  from  going  naked,  he  taught  them  to  build  cottages, 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  live  in  society.  His  wife, 
to  whom  tradition  has  also  given  three  names,  Chia,  Yu- 
becayguaya,  and  Huythaca,  was  remarkable  for  her  beau- 
ty, but  more  so  for  her  wickedness.  She  opposed  all  her 
husband's  labours  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  racej 
by  her  magic  she  raised  the  waters  of  the  river  Funzha, 
and  inundated  tlie  plains  of  Bogota.  In  this  deluge,  tiie 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  a  few  only 
escaped  to  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  aged  stranger,  provoked  by  such  crimes,  drove  Huy- 
thaca out  of  the  country;  since  that  period  she  became 
the  moon,  and  illuminated  our  planet  duiing  the  night. 
Bochica,  pitying  those  that  wandered  on  the  mountains, 
broke  the  rocks  which  enclose  the  plains  of  Canoas  and 
Tequondama.  The  waters  of  the  Funzha  having  by  this 
means  subsided,  he  brought  back  the  people  to  the  vale  of 

*  Lucas-Fernandez  Pierhahita,  Obispo  of  Panama,   in  hip  historj' of  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  a  work  compiled  from  the  manuscripts  of  Quesada. 
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Bogota,  founded  cities,  introduced  the  worsliip  of  the  sun,    book 
and   named  two  rulers,  whom  he  invested   with   religious  ^xxxvii. 
and  civil  authority.     He  then  withdi'ew  to   Mount  Idacan-  " 

zas,  in  the  sacred  valley  of  Iraca;  having  lived  at  this 
place  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  austere  devotion  for  two 
thousand  years,  or  tvo  hundred  nuiysca  cycles,  he  disap- 
peai-ed  at  the  end  of  that  ti«nc  in  a  uiysterious  manner. 

This  Indian  fable  bears  an  analogy  to  some  pinions 
contaiued  in  the  religious  traditions  of  different  nations  in 
the  old  world.  A  good  and  evil  principle  are  personified 
in  the  aged  Zuhe  and  his  wife  Huyihaca.  The  broken 
rocks,  through  which  a  passage  is  made  for  the  waters, 
resembles  the  fable  that  is  related  of  the  founder  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  A  remote  period  before  the  exist- 
ence of  the  moon  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  Arcadians,  a 
people  that  boasted  of  their  ancient  origin.  The  moon 
was  considered  as  a  malevolent  being  that  increased  the 
humidity  of  the  earth ;  but  Bochica,  the  offspring  of  the 
sun,  improved  the  soil,  pi-otected  agriculture,  and  was  as 
much  revered  by  the  Muyscas  as  the  first  Inca  was  by  the 
Peruvians.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Bochica  observed 
two  chiefs  of  diffcroit  tribes  coutendiug  for  the  supremacy, 
and  that  he  advised  them  to  choose  Huncahua  for  tlicir 
%ai]ne,  or  sovereign,  a  person  distinguished  for  his  justice 
and  great  wisdom.  The  advice  of  the  high  priest  was 
willingly  obeyed,  and  Huncahua  having  reigned  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
country  from  the  savannas  of  San-Juan  de  los  Llanos  to 
the  mountains  of  Opon.  The  form  of  govermmMit  which  Political 
the   lea:islator   scave   the   inhabitants   of   Iraca,    resembled  !y^'f'."  °^ 

"^  o  Bochica. 

those  of  .Japan  and  Thibet.  At  Peru  the  Incas  held  in 
tiieir  own  hands  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  ])0wer,  and 
were  kings  and  priests  at  the  same  time.  At  Condinamar- 
ca,  Bochica  appointed  four  electors,  Gameza,  Busbanca, 
Pesca,  and  Toca,  t!ie  chiefs  of  their  respective  tribes ; 
these  persons  and  tlieir  descendar.ts  had  tlie  privilege  of 
choosing  the  high  priest  of  Iraca.  The  pontiffs  or  lamas, 
being  the  successors  of  Bochica,  were  supposed  to  inherit 
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BOOK  his  piety  and  virtues.  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Lxxxvii.  Iraca,  that  they  might  offer  gifts  to  their  high  priest. 
"""""""  Many  places,  in  which  Bochica  wrought  miracles,  were 
visited  with  holy  ardour.  In  the  time  of  war,  pilgrims  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  princes,  through  whose  territory 
they  passed  to  repair  to  a  sanctuary,  {chunsua)  or  to  pros- 
trate themselves  before  a  lama.  The  secular  chief  w^as  de- 
nominated tlie  zaque  of  Tunja,  to  whom  the  zippas  or 
princes  of  Bogota  paid  an  annual  tribute.  Thus  the  high 
priest  and  zaque  formed  two  distinct  powers,  like  the 
Muyscan  dayri  and  emperor  at  present  in  Japan.  Bochica  was  not 
Calendar.  Q„|y  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  new  worship,  but  being 
the  symbol  of  the  sun,  he  measured  the  seasons,  taught 
the  Muyscas  the  use  of  their  calendar,^  and  marked 
the  order  of  sacrifices  to  he  offered  at  the  close  of  every 
fifth  lunar  intercalation.  In  the  dominions  of  the  zaque* 
the  day  and  night  (or  the  sua  and  za)  were  divided  into 
four  parts,  the  siia  mena  lasted  from  sunrise  to  noon,  the 
sua  meca  from  noon  to  sunset,  the  zasca  from  sunset  to 
midnight,  and  the  raqui  from  midnight  to  sunrise.  In  the 
Muysca  language,  sua  or  zuhe  signifies  the  sun  as  well  as 
a  day.  From  sua,  which  is  one  of  the  sirnames  of  Bo- 
chica, is  derived  sue,  a  European  or  white  man,  a  word 
that  was  first  applied  to  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  with 
Quesada,  because  the  natives  believed  them  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  the  sun.  The  Muyscas  computed  their  time  by 
divisions  of  three  days,  hebdomadal  periods  were  unknown 
in  America,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  eastern  Asia.  The 
year  (aocam)  was  calculated  by  lunations ;  the  civil  year  con- 
sisted of  twenty  moons,  while  that  of  the  lamas  contained 
thirty-seven;  and  twenty  of  their  years  formed  the  Muysca 
cycle.  To  express  lunar  days,  lunations,  and  years,  the 
people  made  use  of  a  periodical  series,  the  terms  of  which 
were  denoted  by  numbers.  The  language  of  Bogota  has 
become  almost  extinct  since  the  end  of  the  last  century; 
it  was  extended  by  the  victories  of  zaque   Huncahua,  by 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Vues  ct  Monunieus,  p.  128,  244,  etc. 
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the  warlike  exploits  of  the  Zippas,  and  by  the  influence  of    book 
the  lamas  from  the  plains  of  the  Ariari  and  Rio  Meta  to  the  'xxxvir. 
north  of  Sogamozo.  — — — 

Muysca,  from  which  mozca  seems  to  be  a  corruption, 
signifies  a  man,  but  the  natives  applied  it  exclusively  to 
themselves. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Description  of  Peru,  according  to  its  ancient  limits. 

BOOK        The  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas  has  been  more  than  once 
LXXXVIIT.  dismembered,  and   Potosi    has  been  detached    from   Peru : 

but   Nature,    whicli    establishes    her    divisions    independ- 

PeriK  °^  ently  of  royal  edicts,  forces  us  to  include  in  this  book 
not  only  lima,  but  that  portion  of  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  and  U()per  Peru,  lately  added  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  extends  fi'om  the  plains  of  Chaco  to  the  defiles 
of  Tai'ia.  Sierra  Vilcanota  is  the  arbitrai'y  limit  of  the 
two  pj'ovinces,  but  such  boundaries  are  of  little  inijmr- 
tance  at  a  time  when  the  armies  of  Lima  and  Buenos 
Ayres  are  contending  for  the  ^vrecks  of  these  unf(>rt;;nate 
iNfaturai  Countries.  Two  chains  of  the  Andes,  nearly  parallel  to 
divisions,  ggpi,  other,  traverse  Peru  from  south  to  north  ;  the  fu  st 
over  tlie  Great  Con'illeras  may  be  considered  as  tiie  cen- 
tral chain  ;  the  other  lies  nearer  the  sea,  and  is  called  the 
Cordillera  of  the  coast.  Lower  Peru  ss  situated  between 
it  and  the  ocean,  and  forms  an  inclined  plane  from  ten  to 
twenty  leagues  in  breadth,  to  whicli  the  Spaniards  have 
given  the  name  of  Valles.  !t  is  partly  composed  of  sandy 
deserts,  destitute  alike  of  xegetntion  and  inhabitatits.  Its 
sterility  proceeds  from  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  soil; 
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neitlier  rain  nor  thunder  has  ever  been   observed  in  this     book 

part  of   Peru.     The  only  fertile  lands  are  tliose  that  are  lxxxviu. 

situated  in  the  vicinity  of  ri\ers,  and  by  this  means  capa- 

ble  of  being  artificially  watered,  or  surh  as  are  moistened 

by  subterraneous  springs.*     These  favourite  places  possess 

tiie  united   beauties  of  spring  and   autumn.     The  climate 

is  remarkable  for  its  mildness;  in   Lima  the  thermometer 

has  never  been  seen  below  60°  at  noon,  and  seldom  above 

86°.     In  the  course  of  one  sunnDer,  it  is  said  to  have  risen 

to  96%  but  this  is  the  greatest  height  that  has  ever  been 

remembered. 

The  coolness  that  pervades  the  coast  of  this  tropical  re- 
gion cannot  be  attributed  to  its  snow-covered  mountains, 
but  is  rather  the  effect  of  a  thick  mist,  called  by  the  na- 
tives garua,  which  covers  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  part- 
ly owing  to  a  cold  current  of  sea- water,  that  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  tlie  straits  of  Magellan  to  the 
Cape  of  Parinna.  Humboldt  i-emarks,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  onlinary  temperature  of  the  ocean  in 
these  latitudes,  and  tliat  of  the  currents  amounts  at  least 
to  nine  degrees.f 

Sierra,  or  the  country  between  the  two  chains  of  the  uppec 
Cordilleras,  consists  of  mountains  and  naked  rocks,  inter- 
sected by  some  fertile  and  well-cultivated  vallies.  This 
region  contains  the  finest  silver  mines  in  the  world,  and 
the  best  veins  are  commonly  found  in  the  most  sterile 
rocks.  Were  we  to  form  an  o])inion  of  climates  from 
what  has  been  said  concerning  the  longevity  of  tiicir  inha- 
bitants, that  of  Sierra  must  be  considered  unexcvptinnahle. 
Some  writers  liave  described,  under  different  iirtiiics,  Sierra 
and  the  higliest  cliain  of  the  Andes,  or  the  region  nl  jior- 
petuiil  cong.'laiion ;  but  it  appears  to  us  liett^r  to  include 
both  these  countries  under  the  general  upptllalion  of  Up- 
per Peru. 

Beyond    the  j)rincipal  chain,  an  immense  plain  extends  i"f<^>'or 
in  an  easterly  direction   towards  the  banks  of  the  IJcayal^""' 

*  Viajeio  Uiiivfirsal,  XIV.  106. 

t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  I,  125. 
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BOOK    and  Maranon ;  it  is  divided  by  several  mountains,  to  which 

Lxxxviii.  ^jjg  Peruvians  have  given   the  name  of  Montanna  Reale. 

'~~~~~~  In  this  rainy  country  the  traveller  is  charmed  with  the 
beautiful  verdure  of  its  forests;  but  his  journey  is  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  inundations,  marshes,  noxious  reptiles, 
and  innumerable  insects.  This  tract  may  be  properly 
called  Interior  Peru,*  it  is  more  difficult  of  access  than 
the  other  districts. 

Agricui  It  must  be   evident,  from  the    preceding  observations, 

that  many  parts  of  Peru  are  but  ill  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  and  that  it  could  hardly  become 
powerful  or  rich  from  its  vegetable  productions.  It  is  but 
thinly  peopled,  and  its  inhabitants  are  dispersed  over  a  vast 
extent  of  territory. 

The  conveyance  of  heavy  goods  is  rendered  very  diffi- 
cult, from  the  great  deficiency  of  roads  and  canals.  There 
is  scarcely  a  way  in  the  country  by  which  a  waggon  or 
any  sort  of  carriage  can  move  with  safety ;  and  every  kind 
of  merchandise  is  carried  by  mules. 

Roads.  So  long  as  Peru  continued  a  Spanish  colony,  this  cir- 

cumstance contributed  greatly  to  retard  its  industry;  it 
was  impossible  to  convey  those  goods  which  the  soil  might 
produce,  if  their  commerce  were  encouraged.  The  pas- 
sage along  tlie  isthmus,  by  Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  has 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  transport 
being  greater  than  the  profits  derived  from  the  trade 
itself.  That  of  Cape  Horn  is  not  exempt  from  dan- 
ger, and  tempests  render  it  frequently  uncertain.  The 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Buenos  Ayres  afiford  the  only  conve- 
nient passage ;  but  the  want  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers 
prevents  the  products  of  Upper  Peru  from  reaching  the 
basin  of  the  Parana.  Nature  seems  to  have  supplied  this 
defect;  the  Amazons  might  receive  the  produce  of  Quito 
by  the  Pastara;  that  of  Caxamarca  by  the  Maranon;  the 
exports  from  Lima  by  the  Huallaga  or  Ucayal;  the 
sugar  of  Cuzco,  and  the  gold  of  Carabaya,  by  the  Apu- 

*  Viajero  Universal,  XX,  p.  193,  194. 
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rimac;  and  the  linen  of  Moxas,  by  the  Beni.  San  Joachin  book 
of  Omaguas  might  at  no  distant  period  become  the  Tyre  ^xxxviu. 
or  Alexandria  of  Peru.  A  vessel  may  arrive  from  that 
place  to  Cadiz  in  two  months  and  a  half;  but  the  policj 
of  European  governments  prevented  the  Spaniards  from, 
using  such  advantages,  and  Portugal  never  suffered  their 
flag  to  be  seen  on  the  waters  of  the  Amazons.  This  circum- 
stance might  not  have  been  a  great  obstacle  to  a  prince 
like  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  it  might  have  yielded  to  the  sword 
of  another  Pizarro ;  but  at  all  events,  the  two  countries 
never  discovered  the  great  benefit  that  each  of  them 
could  derive  from  sharing  the  navigation  of  the  Amazons 
and  the  Parana.  Until  this  comraercial  revolution  take^®K®*^^'^ 
place,  the  fragrant  gums,  the  medicinal  plants,  and  pre-  mai  pro- 
cious  wood  of  the  Peruvian  forests,  the  musk  nut  and  cin-  ''"c^'°"'^' 
namon  of  Montanna-Real,  the  oil  of  Lov.er  Peru,  the 
cocoa  from  the  plains  in  the  interior,  the  cotton  of  Chillaos, 
and  the  silk  of  Mojobamba  will  never  repay  the  trader 
who  cultivates  them  for  the  European  market,  for  the 
expense  of  a  land  carriage  to  the  coast,  and  that  of  trans- 
porting them  are  greater  than  the  value  of  these  articles 
in  Europe.  The  court  of  Madrid  offered  every  cncou-Woo5. 
ragement  for  the  exportation  of  Peruvian  wool ;  but  it 
is  dearer  at  Cadiz  than  the  finest  from  Segovia.  The 
wool  of  the  alpaco  might  be  exported  with  profit,  and 
the  vicuna  could  be  advantageously  disposed  of  on  ac- 
count of  its  variety  and  superior  quality,  but  the  hunters 
have  nearly  exterminated  the  animal  that  produces  it.*=  The 
bark  trade  has  been  successfully  carried  on,  but  husbandry- 
continued  in  such  a  languishing  state  at  Peru,  that  Lima 
and  vseveral  other  cities  on  the  coast  imported  their  provi- 
sions from  Chili.  The  earthquake  in  1693  rendered  the 
plains  of  Lower  Peru  so  barren,  that  the  people  gave  up  cul- 
tivating them  in  several  places.  Although  the  country  has 
since  that  time  recovered  its  fertility,  agriculture  has  been 
neglected.f 

*  Viajei-o  Universal,  XXII.  p.  233. 
t  Mercuiir;  Peruriano,  I.  213;  li!,  4  ;  VIII.  58  ;  Z.  23S. 
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LXXXVIII, 

Riches. 


Gold. 


Silver 


The  soil  of  Peru  abounds  in  precious  metals,  gold  is  not 
the  one  that  is  most  eagerly  soug'at  after,  for  it  is  conceal- 
ed in  places  that  are  almost  inaccessible,  or  found  in  ores 
of  so  great  hardness,  tliat  tlicy  cannot  be  easily  fused.  A 
projecting  portion  of  mount  llimani  gave  way  near  La  Paz, 
and  a  piece  of  gold  was  detached  from  it,  which  weigh- 
ed fifty  lbs.  Although  more  than  a  hundred  years  liave 
elapsed  since  that  event  took  place,  it  is  said  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  still  find  occasionally  small  fragments  of 
gold. 

But  the  richest  mines  are  ill  worked,  and  ofteii  aban- 
doned from  trivial  causes ;  and  the  quicksilver  necessary  in 
separating  tlie  metal  from  the  ore  is  not  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantities.  Gold  was  formerly  found  by  the  Incas  in 
the  plains  of  Curimayo,  north-east  of  Caxamarca.  It  has 
also  been  taken  from  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Rio  de  Micui- 
pampa,  between  the  Cerro  de  San  Yose,  and  Choropampa, 
or  the  plain  of  shells.  The  Peruvian  gold  is  obtained  at 
present  at  Pataz  and  Huilies  in  Tarma,  and  from  some 
veins  of  quartz  traversing  primitive  rocks ;  there  are  besides 
gold  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon  Alto,  and  on 
many  of  the  rapid  mountain  tonents.  But  such  washings, 
like  those  in  Brazil,  are  found  in  most  instances  to  yield  a 
less  return  for  labour  than  the  common  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, and  several  of  them  have  been  given  up  on  that 
account.  The  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  the  royal  mint 
of  Lima  between  the  years  1791  and  1801,  amounted  to 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  marcs  Spanish.* 

The  most  valuable  silver  mines  are  those  of  Pasco  near 
Laurichocha,  in  tlic  Cerro  de  Bombon,  or  high  table  land. 
They  were  discovered  by  Huari  Capac,  an  Indian,  in  the 
year  1630;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  furnish  annually 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  Their  elevation  is  more  than 
thirteen  tiiousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 


*  Bonnycastle's  New  Spain,  V«l.  IT.  p.  81, 
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metallic  bed  appears  near  the  surface.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  book 
thinks  that  if  these  mines  were  worked  by  steam,  they  i^^xxviii. 
might  produce  as  much  as  those  of  G-janaxiiato*  in 
Mexico.  The  mines  of  Chota  were  discovered  in  ITT  I 
by  Don  Rodriguez  de  Ocan,  a  Spaniard,  but  the  Peruvians 
worked,  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  some  silver  veins  near 
Menipampa.  Immense  wealtli  lias  been  obtained  at  Fuen- 
testiana,  Comolache,  and  Pampa  de  Navar;  in  the  last 
of  these  places,  there  is  a  space  of  ground  more  than  half 
a  square  league  in  extent,  from  which  if  tlie  turf  be  taken 
up,  sulphuretted  and  native  silver  are  found  in  filaments, 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  Tiie  silver  that  is 
sent  yearly  to  the  provincial  treasury  of  Truxillo,  in  the 
district  of  Chota,  has  been  estimated  at  44,095  lbs. 

The  mines  of  Huantajaya  are  surrounded  with  beds  of 
rock-salt,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  native 
silver  contained  in  them ;  two  pieces  were  found  in  these 
mines,  one  of  which  weighed  two,  and  the  other  eight 
hundred  weigh ts.f 

Mexico  imports  its  mercury  from  Eui'ope,  but  it  is  pro-  Bleicmy. 
cured  in  Guanca-Velica,  a  district  of  Peru,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  tlie  south-west  of  Lima.  Quicksilver  was  discover- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1567.  The 
mineral  that  contains  it  is  an  argillaceous  schistus  of  a  pale 
red  colour.  Tin,  and  lead  mines  are  worked  at  Chayanza 
and  Paryas;  there  is  too  a  great  quantity  of  copper  at 
Aroa,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  import  that  metal  from 
Chili.  Galinazo,  so  named  from  its  black  colour,  is  a  voI-Minerais> 
canic  vitrification,  sometimes  confounded  with  what  the  na- 
tives call  the  mirror  of  the  Incas,  a  mistake  that  originated 
probably  from  both  these  minerals  being  used  as  mirrors. 
At  a  former  period  there  were  many  emeralds  on  tiie  coast 
of  Manta  and  in  the  government  of  Atacamcs,-  there  is  still 
a  popular  tradition  in  these  districts  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  emerald  mines,  wliich  the  Indians  do  not  choose  to 

*  Bonnycastle's  New  Spain,  Vol,  II.  p.  79.  t  Ibid. 
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BOOK  make  known,  lest  they  should  be  condemned  to  the  pain- 
LxxxviH.  ^yj  labour  of  working  them ;  for  experience  has  shown, 
""""""^  that  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  can  support  the  cold 
and  damp  air  of  the  Peruvian  mines.  A  few  roots  and  vege- 
tables furnish  but  a  wretched  subsistence  to  the  miner,  and 
these  are  the  only  productions  that  are  found  in  the  deserts 
Miaes.  wherein  nature  has  concealed  her  treasures.  Three  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people  shared  formerly  the  profits  deriv- 
ed from  working  the  mines.  Those  of  the  first  class  were 
called  specitlatores,  and  many  among  them  were  practical 
miners ;  the  habilitadores  or  creditors  formed  the  second, 
and  the  third  sort  were  termed  rescatiri  or  purchas- 
ers. In  Mexico,  the  traders  of  the  first  class  were  ge- 
nerally rich  proprietors,  who  could  afford  to  lay  out  a  con- 
siderable capital  without  receiving  any  return  for  a  length 
of  time;  by  this  means  they  obtained  all  the  advantages 
of  a  s])eculation  in  the  event  of  its  success.  But  at  Peru, 
the  speculators  were  mostly  men  of  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, who,  to  enable  themselves  to  begin  their  under- 
takings, were  forced  to  borrow  at  great  interest.  In  order 
to  continue  their  works,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  the 
produce  of  their  mines  too  quickly,  and  at  a  low  rate. 
The  creditors  furnished  the  necessary  advances  on  usu- 
rious and  unjust  conditions;  for  the  miner  received  only 
one-ljalf  of  his  fund  in  money,  the  other  consisted  of 
manufactured  goods,  which  were  always  overvalued,  and 
frequently  of  little  use  to  liim.  In  the  next  place,  he 
entered  into  an  obligation  to  pay  his  debt  within  a 
very  limited  time.  The  creditor  received  payment  in 
pina  or  silver  not  fused,  but  separated  from  the  mer- 
cury, with  wliich  it  had  been  mixed ;  and  in  these  con- 
tracts pina  was  estimated  at  one  sixth  under  its  real  va- 
lue. A  rescatador  gave  money  to  the  miner  in  exchange 
for  his  pina;  in  remote  mines,  whenever  the  miner  requir- 
ed money,  which  he  did  very  often,  to  pay  his  workmen, 
and  to  purchase  mercury  and  other  necessary  materials; 
he  had  to  sell  his  pina  to  one  of  these  traders  at  any  price 
b%  might  choose  to  give  for  it.    These  grievances  excited 
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at  last  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  and,  in  1736,    book 
offires  v/cre  established  at  the  principal  mines  in  the  colony. ^^^^^^''"• 
The  Spanish  government  has,  since  tliat  period,  lent  mo-  „ 

Coinmetcci 

ney  to  the  miner  on  more  reasonable  terms.  These  offices 
were  also  very  useful  in  another  respect,  for  they  supplied 
the  workmen  with  small  quantities  of  quicksilver  as  often  as 
they  required  them.  Tlie  profits  of  purchasers  diminish- 
ed so  much  in  consequence  of  these  alterations,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  capital  employed  in  their  trade  was  ap- 
plied in  furnishing  the  necessary  advances  for  opening 
mines.  This  augmentation  of  property,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  reduced  the  eain  of  creditors,  relieved  the  hard- 
ships  of  miners,  and  their  labours  were  carried  on  with 
more  activity  and  better  success,  [t  is  stated  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  many  advantages  which  resulted  from 
this  measure,  that  bankruptcies  did  not  occur  so  frequent- 
ly after  it  was  put  in  force,  so  that  all  classes  must  have 
gained  by  the  change.*  The  exports  of  Peru  consisted 
chiefly  of  gold,  silver,  wine,  brandy,  pimento,  cinchona, 
salt,  vicuna,  coarse  woollen  goods,  and  other  manufactures 
of  less  value.  Its  imports  from  Europe  were  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  iron,  hardwares,  cloth,  and  mercury.  From  the  other 
provinces  it  received  indigo,  tallow,  cocoa,  timber,  cord- 
age, pitch,  and  copper ;  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and  grain 
was  also  sent  annually  from  Chili  to  Lima.  The  trade  of 
Peru  passed  by  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  Europe,  by 
the  north  Pacific  ocean  to  India  and  Mexico,  and  through 
the  interior,  to  tlie  southern  provinces  of  Chili  and 
Buenos-Ayres.  After  the  vice-royalty  was  divided,  the 
yearly  exports  to  Potosi,  and  the  other  states  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  were  estimated  at  more  tlian  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  its  imports  at  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand, so  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  Peru  amounted  t©  one  Commerce 
million,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  independ-  ""^'^"^^Jtll 

nos  **y*H»-* 

ently  of  the  profits  which  the  Peruvian  muleteers  derived 
from  the  carriage  of  goods.     The  commercial  roads  ex- 

*  Alerrtirie  Pfvuviano,  VII.  25  ;  VIII.  2. 
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BOOK  tended  through  Cuzco  and  Arequipa;  and  the  principal 
Lxxxviii.  exports  were  maize,  sugar,  brandy,  pimento,  indigo,  and 
wool.  TiiC  quantity  of  brandy  sold  yearly,  was  supposed 
to  be  wort!»  -a  niiliion  of  dollars.  The  greater  part  of  the 
wool  was  manufactured  in  Peru,  and  the  rest  brought  from 
Quito.  The  returns  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  consisted  of 
mules,  sheep,  tallow,  and  Paraguay  tea.  Twenty  thou- 
sand mules  were  imported  every  year  from  Tucuman,  to 
work  the  mines.^  Peru  received  ainiuallv  from  the  Phil- 
lipine  islands,  muslins,  tea,  and  otlier  East  Indian  goods,  in 
exchange  for  2,7'90,000  dollars  exported  to  Asia  in  silver 
and  gold. 
Trade  with  q']^Q  maritime  com?nerce  of  Peru  occupied  at  one  time 
cToion'ies.  a  considci'able  number  of  trading  vessels.  The  exports 
sent  to  Chili  v.cre  European  goods  brought  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  port  of  Callao,  Peruvian  wool,  indigo,  salt, 
cotton,  and  other  articles  of  loss  importance,  It  received 
in  return,  besides  the  imports  already  mentioned,  a  great 
many  negro  slaves,  some  of  whom  had  been  brought  to 
Chili  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Part  of  the 
copper  obtained  from  that  province  was  used  at  the  mint 
in  Lima,  but  the  greater  proportion  was  sent  into  Spain. 
The  sea-ports  in  Chili,  by  means  of  which  this  commerce 
was  carried  on,  were  Valparaiso,  Conception,  and  Coquim- 
bo ;  but  the  trade  of  the  first  town  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  both  the  others.  Three  fourths  of  the  exports  to 
Guayaquil  were  European  goods,  the  remainder  consisted 
of  flour,  wine,  brandy,  and  copper ;  the  imports  on  the 
otlier  hand  were  cocoa,  wood  for  the  Peruvian  shipping, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco,  an  important  article  in  the 
Chilian  trade. 

Panama  at  one  time  engrossed  all  the  commerce  of  Pe- 
ru; but  its  trade  became  of  late  years  insignificant,  or  ra- 
ther confined  to  the  remains  of  a  disgraceful  traffic  in 
slaves;  the  exports  brought  thither  were  wool,  sugar,  flour, 

*  Mercurin  Pcruvianno,  I.  220. 
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and  brandy  ;  thi-ee  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  sent  an-  book 
nually  from  Lima  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  garrison,  ^^^''^"'' 
and  the  civil  administratloti  of  tlie  province.  Tlie  principal 
article  of  importation  from  Guatimala  was  indigo,  but  cacao 
and  dye-wood  were  obtained  from  the  same  district;  the  ex- 
ports from  Peru  to  that  town  cojisisted  chiefly  of  wine  and 
wool,  [t  might  have  been  profitable  to  have  sent  the  Peru- 
vian wines  and  spirits  to  San  Bias,  and  in  this  way  to  have 
carried  on  a  trade  with  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  California; 
but  that  was  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government,  lest  it  commerce 
should  injure  the  commerce  of  the  motiier  country  in  the  with  Spain. 
same  articles.  The  trade  between  Peru  and  Spain  passed 
by  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  until  tise  year  1748  ;  at  that 
period  registered  vessels  were  substituted  foi'  galleons,  and 
a  passage  by  Cape  Horn  was  preferred  to  the  former  circui- 
tous route.  The  first  Spanish  vessels  that  doubled  the  Cape 
were  insured  at  Cadiz  for  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent., 
but  that  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  diminished  gradually  to 
less  than  two  per  cent.*  After  the  peace  of  1783,  Spain  put 
into  practice  a  system  of  free  trade  with  her  colonies,  which 
had  been  before  approved  of  in  theory  by  the  ministry  in 
Madrid.  A  free  communication  was  thus  opened  up  be- 
tween certain  seaports  in  Spain  and  the  harbours  of  Callao 
and  Arica  in  Peru.  That  change  proved  xery  favourable 
to  the  Peruvians ;  for  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
ductions and  luxuries  of  Europe  at  a  more  moderate  price ; 
their  industry  was  encouraged,  their  exports  increased,  and 
the  produce  of  their  mines  nearly  doubled.  The  change  too 
was  not  less  beneficial  to  the  mother  country  ;  for  a  period 
of  twenly-five  years,  from  1714  to  1739,  all  the  exports 
which  Spain  received  from  Peru,  Chili,  Rio  de  !a  Plata, 
and  Santa  Fe,  did  not  exceed  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars, 
since  that  time  those  of  Peru  and  Ciiili  alone  amounted  an- 
nually to  six  millions.  The  imports  from  Europe  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.! 

*  Mercuric  Periiviano,  T.  247.  +  Ibid.  I.  246. 
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BOOK  In  another  part  of  this  work  we  shall  give  a  general 
LXMviii.  outji„e  of  the  political  and  commercial  systems  of  the  Spa- 
nisli  colonies,  in  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  an  annual 
revenue  of  6,200,000  dollars  levied  in  Peru,  and  the  seve- 
ral provinces  of  Charcas,  only  500,000  reached  the  Spanish 
treasury. 
Towns  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  situated  on  the  broad  and 
fruitful  plain  of  Rimac,  from  which  the  word  Lima  was 
derived.  That  town,  founded  by  Pizarro  on  the  15th  of 
January  1535,  was  originally  called  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes. 
The  name  of  the  valley  was  taken  from  an  idol  of  the  Peru- 
vians, which  was  denominated  by  way  of  distinction,  Rimac 
or  he  who  speaks.  Lima  became  in  time  the  chief  town  ia 
the  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  rental  was  fixed  at 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  situation  of  the  city  has  been  much  admired, — it  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  whole  plain  wherein  it  is  placed,  a 
river  flows  beneath  its  walls,  and  the  prospect  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Andes.  At  tiie  end  of  a  bridge  there  is  a 
gate  of  good  architecture  that  leads  into  a  spacious 
square,  the  largest  and  best  built  of  any  in  Lima.  The 
form  of  the  city  is  triangular,  and  its  base  stretches  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  distance  of  two  miles. 
The  whole  of  the  town  is  surrounded  with  a  brick- wall 
flanked  by  thirty-four  bastions.  The  streets,  which  are 
broad  and  regular,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
they  are  well  paved,  and  the  drains  being  supplied  from 
the  river,  render  the  town  very  clean.  There  are  not 
less  than  tiiree  hundred  and  fifty-five  streets  in  Li- 
ma. The  houses  of  the  wealthy  have  gardens  attached 
to  them,  which  are  watered  by  the  canals  that  run 
through  the  city.  Besides  a  great  many  churches,  con- 
vents, and  hospitals,  there  is  also  a  fine  university  that 
was  founded  in  1576.  Lima  was  tlie  residence  of  the 
viceroys  of  Peru ;  their  courts,  the  different  tribunals,  and 
the  mint  afforded  employment  to  a  great  many  persons, 
and  the  tow  n  became  as  flourishing  as  any  in  South  Ame- 
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rica.  The  prison,  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  coini-  book 
cil  house  and  cathedral,  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  '-xxxvm. 
large  square.*  The  theatre  is  a  neat  building,  but 
acting  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  were  no  coffee- 
houses in  Lima  before  the  year  1771;  although  these 
places  of  amusement  have  much  increased,  bull-fights 
and  gambling  are  still  the  chief  diversions  of  the  po- 
pulace. The  higher  classes  are  not  free  from  super- 
stition, and  its  attendant  vices,  and  their  example  has 
had  a  baleful  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lima  were  formerly  computed  at 
54,000  souls  ;f  of  these  the  monks  and  priests  amounted 
to  1,390,  the  nuns  to  1,580;  the  Spaniards,  or  colonists 
of  Spanish  extraction,  to  17,200 ;  the  Indians  and  Negroes 
to  12,200;  the  rest  were  composed  of  Mestizoes  and  other 
castes. 

Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  Lima;  the  one  that  Earth- 
happened  in  1786  was  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  any 'i"^'^®''* 
that  has  ever  been  remembered.  It  began  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  of  October,  and  lasted  for  several  weeks. 
The  city  was  almost  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants lost  their  lives.  The  port  of  Callao  was  completely 
demolished ;  twenty-four  vessels  were  sunk,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  three  others  were  thrown  by  the  rise  of  the  waves 
beyond  the  beach.  Out  of  four  thousand  persons  in  Cal- 
lao, two  hundred  only  escaped ;  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred individuals  perished  in  Lima,  and  a  great  many 
others  were  maimed  or  wounded. 

Cuzco,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Incas,  Cuzc». 
and  since  that  time  the  chief  town  in  an  intendancy  of  the 
same  name,  is  about  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues 
from  Lima.  Although  it  contains  only  32,000  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  three-fourths  are  Indians,  it  is  in  ex- 
tent nearly  equal  to  Lima,  and  retains  still  several  monu- 
ments of  ancient  splendour;    of  these  the  fortress  is  not 

*  Bonnycastle,  New  Spain,  Vol.  II.  p.  115. 
t  Viajero  Universal,  XX.  163. 
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BOOK  the  least  remarkable.  The  stones  in  that  building  are  so 
Lxxxvni.  jj-j^fjjprjse,  of  so  s.-regular  a  shape,  iind  at  the  f^ame  tune  so 
""""""^  well  joined  tcgiiher,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  iisics^ine  bow 
the\  could  It.ivc  been  united  even  by  skilfui  ajrhitects, 
and  much  more  so  by  a  people  unacq'iair.ted  with  the  use 
of  machinery.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and 
many  of  thrm  are  large  and  richly  decorated.  Churches 
and  convents  are  tiie  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  build- 
ings;  the  Dominican  monastery  occupies  ihe  site  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun ;  it  is  said,  that  its  wails  are  those 
of  that  ancient  edifice,  and  that  th.e  altar  stands  on  the 
very  place  wliere  the  golden  image  of  tlie  bright  orb 
was  formerly  adored.  The  residence  of  the  virgins  of 
the  sun  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling  for  the  nuns 
of  Cuzco. 

Du»'ing  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  the  principal  eccle- 
siastical courts  were  the  inquisition  and  cruzada.  The 
bishop  of  Cuzco,  as  suifrrigan  to  the  arciibishop  of  Lima, 
possessed  an  annual  income  of  £4,000  dollars.  The  trade 
of  the  town  consisted  in  sugar,  cotton,  cloth,  and  leather; 
the  inhabitants  have  made  of  late  years  some  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  printing. 
Towns  of  Piura  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Peru  which  extends 
Lower        aloiig:  the  coast   of  the  Great  Ocean  ;    it  is  the  first  city 

Peru.  °  ■'J 

that  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  after  their  arrival  in  the 
new  world.  A  small  river  near  the  town  fertilizes  the 
land  through  which  it  passes,  although  its  streams  disap- 
pear entirely  in  the  dry  season.  The  population  of  Piura 
has  not  been  ascertained,  Mr.  Bonnvcastlc  fixes  it  at  seven 
thousand  souls ;  but  othei-  writers  maintain,  that  it  is  more 
than  double  that  number.  The  adjacent  country  abounds 
in  v.ood,  and  produces  cotton,  s-jgar.  and  maize.  Trux- 
il!o  was  the  capital  of  an  intenoancy  of  the  same  name, 
and  its  JK'risdirtion  exteiided  six-y  njiles  along  the  coast, 
and  as  far  into  the  interio*-.  The  fertile  plains  in  this 
district  are  covered  with  sugar-canes  and  vinej'ar.'sj 
wheat  and  different  kinds  of  grain  i»ave  been  cultivated 
with  so  much  success  in  that  part  of  it  near  the  Andes, 
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that  the  inhabitants  export  these  articles  to  Panama.  The  book 
town  was  built  in  the  year  1535  by  Pizarro,  who  gave  it  ^^^^^^^^' 
the  name  of  his  native  city.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  sea,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  still  extant  the 
ruins  of  several  Peruvian  monuments  that  were  sacked  by 
the  earlier  settlers.  The  present  population  is  composed 
of  Spaniards,  Indians,  mestizoes,  and  mulattoes. 

Tiie  seaport  of  Cancte  derived  its  wealth  and  splendour 
from  the  trade  which  it  carried  on  with  the  capital. 

Chiloa,  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Lima,  is  chiefly  rcmaikable  for  the  great  quantity  of 
saltpetre  that  is  found  in  its  vicinity.  lea,  or  Valverde, 
contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  the  chief 
town  in  a  fruitful  district,  fiom  which  wine  and  brandy 
are  exported  to  Guamanga,  Callao,  Guayaquil,  and  Pana- 
ma. Its  olive  plantations  are  extensive,  and  famed  for  the 
good  oil  that  they  produce ;  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree  is  so 
common,  that  it  is  given  to  cattle. 

Arica,  the  most  southerly  district  in  the  intendancy  of 
Arequipa,  consists  of  sandy  deserts,  and  some  cultivated 
plains,  in  which  the  vine  has  rapidly  increased.  Thus  the 
gold  and  rich  silver  mines  in  that  part  of  tlie  country  have 
not  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  bestowing  a  portion  of 
their  labour  on  the  more  useful  occupations  of  husbandry, 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  entitled  to  our  praise,  for  little 
attention  is  bestowed  on  agriculture  in  the  provinces  that 
contain  the  precious  metals. 

The  commerce  of  La  Paz,  Oruco,  Charcas,  and  Potosi, 
lately  appendages  of  Buenos  Ayres,  passed  by  the  port  of 
Arica,  and  communicated  by  this  means  with  the  Great 
Ocean.  But  Arica  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town ; 
it  was  much  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1605,  and 
still  more  so  from  being  pillaged  by  the  Eaglish  in 
1680.  Since  that  time  most  of  the  inhaljitants  remov- 
ed to  Tacna,  a  place  in  which  they  were  induced  to 
settle  on  account  of  the  great  salubrity  of  its  climate.  The 
distance  from  Tacna  to  Arica  is  about  thirty-six  English 
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BOOK    miles.     The  towns  of  Uppei'  Peru  are  in  some  respects  mora 
Lxxxviii.  j.p,^j^,.jjj^jjjg  ^j,.,j,  tiiQce  a1re?jly  noticed.     At  Caxamarca,  in 

Z  7"  tlie  intendancy  nf  Truxillo,  are  seen  the  i-emains  of  the  pa- 

Upper  lace  of  the  unfortunate  Inca,*  who  was  strangled  by  order 
of  Pizarro;  the  ruins  of  the  building  are  still  inhabited 
by  a  poor  family,!  tltat  claims  the  honour  of  being  lineally 
descended  from  the  Incas.  The  population  of  Caxamarca 
exceeds  twelve  thousand  souls;  the  town  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  valley  as  much  renowned  for  the  excellence  of 
its  climate  as  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  produc- 
tions. The  famous  hot  springs,  called  the  baths  of  the 
Incas,  are  about  a  league  from  the  city.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen  goods,  the 
raw  materials  of  which  are  obtained  in  the  district.  As 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  much  more  elevated  than 
others,  different  climates  and  productions  have  been  observ- 
ed, within  a  small  extent  of  territory.  Among  the  secondary 
towns  we  may  mention  Chacapayas,  or  Juan  de  la  Fron- 
tera,  the  capital  of  a  romantic  district  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes.  Huanco  consists  of  a  few  large  and 
isolated  houses,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  at  pre- 
sent uninhabited.  Pasco  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  province  of  Tarma,  a  wild  and  barren  country  in 
the  plain  of  Bombon.  But  the  town,  though  disadvan- 
tageously  situated,  is  populous  and  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  Peru,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  famous  silver  mines  of  Lauricocha.  Aianjauja  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  valley  of  Jauja;  it  has  become  import- 
ant from  its  communication  ^^ith  Pasco,  and  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  ])rovisions  may  be  sent  from  it  to  the 
mines.  Guanca-Velica  is  about  thii-ty  miles  from  Gua- 
manga;  it  was  founded  by  the  viceroy  Toledo  in  the  year 
1572.  The  climate  is  cold  and  variable,  rain  and  snow 
fall  frequently  in  the  same  day.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  tufa,  which  is  obtained  from  a  warm  spring  in  the 
neighbourhood.     The  inhabitants  earned  a  subsistence  by 

*  Atahualpa.  t  The  Astcrpikns. 
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working  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  ele-  book 
vation  of  the  town  is  more  than  12,308  feet  above  the  level  ^xxxviir. 
of  the  sea,  anil  tiie  height  of  Santa  Barbara  is  14,506  feet. 
The  population  of  Guanca  Velica  is  now  less  than  5200 
souls ;  its  decay  commenced  after  the  mines  in  its  vicinity- 
were  neglected.  The  townsmen  obtain  materials  for  build- 
ing their  houses  in  the  following  manner :  The  water  of 
a  warm  spring  is  cooled,  and  the  calcareous  matter  held  in 
solution  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  during  the  process ; 
the  sediment  is  then  put  into  vases,  and  assumes  gradually 
the  hardness  and  consistence  of  stone. 

Guamanga,  a  town  of  twenty-six  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  the  residence  of  an  intendant,  and  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  the  houses  are  built  of  freestone,  and  the  central 
situation  of  the  town  between  Lima  and  Cuzco  might  ren- 
der it  still  more  flourishing,  were  it  not  for  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  its  climate.  The  finest  sugar  in  Peru  is  produced  Sugar 
in  the  district  of  Calca-y-Lares.  The  cane  is  of  a  very 
rich  quality,  and  lasts  for  several  years  without  cul- 
ture. Alcedo*  asserts,  that  it  ripens  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen months ;  but  that  author  is  often  inaccurate  in  his 
statements,  and  other  writers  have  taken  no  notice  of  so 
extraordinary  a  fact.  The  district  of  Canes  and  Canches 
derives  its  name  from  two  tribes,  the  remains  of  which  still 
exist.  They  wore  governed  by  independent  princes  or 
Caracas,  until  the  Inras  forced  them  to  submit.  The  in- 
habitants of  Condoroma,  and  other  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict, are  gi'eatly  incommoded  during  thunder-storms ;  their 
hands  and  faces  appear  as  if  stung  by  insects ;  and  as  these 
sensations  are  only  experienced  on  such  occasions,!  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  produced  by  the  air  in  a  high  state 
of  electricity. 

Arequipa,    the   capital   of    an    intendancy,    is   situated 
in  the  district  of  Arequipa  Proper  j  it  is  about  two  hun- 

*  Alcedo,  Dictionnaiie,  Calcas-y-Lares. 
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BOOK    dred   and    seventeen    leagues    south-east    of    Lima,   sixty 
i.xxxvni.  south-west  of  Cuzco,   and  fifty   north  of  Arica.     Pizarro 
'  marked   out   a   place   for   the   town,   but  repeated   earth- 

quakes, and  the  inconvenience  arising  from  its  being  so 
near  the  volcano  of  Guayna  Putena,  forced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  leave  it,  and  to  remove  to  their  present  site.  Are- 
quipa  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  watered  by  the  river 
Chile,  and  its  population  exceeds  24,000  souls.  The 
word  Arequipa  signifies,  in  the  Peruvian  language,  to  re- 
main ;  and  the  reason  that  that  name  was  given  to  the  in- 
tendency  has  been  thus  accounted  for :  tlie  troops  of  the 
Inca,  who  conquered  the  country,  became  so  fond  of  it, 
that  they  intreated  their  leader  to  allow  them  to  pass  there 
the  remainder  of  their  lives ;  the  Inca  granted  their  re- 
quest, and  they  called  the  territory  Arequipa,  to  comme- 
morate the  event.  The  lake  Chicuito  or  Titicaca,  in  the 
audiencia  of  Charcas,  that  has  been  lately  dismembered 
from  Upper  Peru,  is  •situated  between  two  of  tlie  Cordil- 
leras, and  enclosed  by  the  surrounding  mountains;  it  has 
no  other  outlet  than  the  Desaguadero,  which  flows  from 
it  into  the  lake  Paria,  and  is  there  lost.  Its  circumference 
is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles;  and  in  many 
places  it  is  more  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  depth.  The  violent  storms  that  rush  from  the  An- 
des render  it  dangerous  for  ships ;  its  waters  are  bitter, 
but  it  abounds  with  fish,  and  flocks  of  wild  fowl  haunt 
its  shores.  The  lake  has  been  called  Titicaca,  or  the 
leaden  mountain,  from  one  of  its  numerous  islands,  on 
which  the  natives  believed  that  Manco  Capac  received 
his  divine  commission  to  be  legislator  of  Peru.  The  island 
for  that  reason  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Incas  erected  there  a  magnificent  temple  to  the 
sun.  As  every  Peruvian  was  obliged  to  visit  that  build- 
ing, and  to  lay  an  offering  at  its  shrine,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  contained  in  it  was  very  great;  when  the 
country  \^as  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  natives,  to 
hinder  them  from  taking  possession  of  the  temple,  razed 
its  walls,  and  threw  all  its  wealth  into  the  lake. 
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Near  the  southern   extremity  the   banks  approach  each    book 
other,  and  fcini  a  bay,  which  teiininiites  in  the  Rio  Desa-  ^''"^^"''• 
guatlei-o  or  diain.     A  bridge  of  rushes  was  built  over  it  ^"TTof" 
by  Yupanqui  Capac,  the  fifth  Inca,  to  enable  his  army  to  rushes, 
cross  the  Desaguadero,  which  is  about  eighty  yards  wide, 
and  flows  with    an  impetuous   under  current.      The  Inca 
caused  four  large    cables  to   be    made  of  the   long  grass 
which   grows    on    the   high    Paramos,    or    deserts   of  the 
Andes,    two  of   these   having   been    stretched    across   the 
stream,  rushes    firmly  fastened    together   were    laid    over 
them;    two   more  cables   were  placed   on  this  foundation, 
and  covered  with  flags  smaller  than  the  former,  but  secur- 
ed in  such   a  way  as  to  form  an  even  surface.     By  this 
means  the   Peruvian    army    advanced    to  the   conquest  of 
Charcas.     The  bridge  was  five  yards  broad,  and  nearly 
two   higlier  than    the   river ;   it   w  as    repaired   every   six 
months,   in  pursuance  of  a  law  made   by  the  Incas,   and, 
on  account  of  its  great  utility,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment. 

La  Plat:i,  or  Chuquisaca,  the  capital  of  Charcas,  receiv-  Towns  of 
ed  its  first  name  from  a  silver  mine  in  mount  Porco ;  this  pe^g/"^" 
town,  the  population  of  wliich  has  been  calculated  at  fifteen 
thousand  souls,  is  built  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Pilca- 
mayo.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  the  year  1551,  and 
raised  afterwards  in  1608  to  a  metropolitan  city.  La  Plata 
was  founded  by  Pedro  Auzures  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  In- 
dian town ;  the  great  inconvenience  of  its  situation  arises 
from  a  scarcity  of  water ;  the  public  fountains  are  not  only 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  but  very  often  ill  sup- 
plied. Before  the  late  revolution  in  Spanish  America  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  royal  audience  of  Las  Charcas,  or 
the  supreme  court  of  Buenos  Ayres.  La  Paz,  sometimes 
called  Pueblo  Nuevo,  is  thp  chief  town  in  the  small  dis- 
trict of  La  Paz.  It  was  built  by  Capac  Mayta,  tlie  Inca 
who  subdued  the  country.  Illimani  or  the  summit  of  an 
adjacent  Cordillera  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  on 
the  high  grounds  the  climate  is  cold  and  variable,  but  that 
of  th«  city  is  mild   and  salubrious.      The  heights  near 
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BOOK    which  the  town  is  built,  its    river,  its  snowy  mountains, 

Lxxxviii.  j^j^j  fertile  vallies  add  to  the  beauties  of  the  scenery 
around  it.  The  plains  in  this  district  are  the  only  places 
that  are  inhabited;  the  hills  are  covered  with  impenetrable 
forests.  When  the  river  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of 
snow,  large  masses  of  rock  impregnated  with  gold  are 
sometimes  detache:!  from  the  mountain.  The  population 
of  the  town  amounts  to  20,000  souls;  its  trade  consists 

Potosi.  chiefly  in  Paraguay  tea.  Potosi,  the  most  considerable 
town  in  an  audience  of  the  same  name,  is  built  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi.     There  is  a  tra- 

-  dition   that  Diego   Hualra,  an  Indian   peasant,  was  pur- 

suing a  vicuna  on  this  mountain ;  to  prevent  himself  from 
falling,  he  took  hold  of  a  shrub,  and  when  it  was  torn  from 
the  ground,  the  astonislied  hunter  observed  a  large  mass 
of  silver,  part  of  which  adhered  to  tlie  roots  of  the  plant. 
A  slave,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  secret  of  his  good 
fortune,  betrayed  him,  and  the  mine  was  opened  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1545.  The  population  of  the  town  increas- 
ed so  rapidly  after  its  mines  were  made  known,  that  it 
amounted  in  the  year  1611,  to  160,000  persons;  but  from 
various  causes,  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  since  that 
time  decreased  greatly,  and  it  does  not  contain  at  present 
more  than  30,000  souls. 

Oropesa  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Cochobamba,  a 
district  frequently  called,  from  its  great  fertility,  the  gran- 
ary of  Peru.  Tarija  is  the  capital  of  Chicas,  a  country 
abounding  in  grain  and  wine.  Atocama  is  a  small  town 
in  a  province  of  the  same  name,  which  borders  with  Arica 
on  the  north,  and  Chili  on  the  south.  The  maritime  part 
of  the  district  is  a  dreary  wilderness,  but  in  the  interior, 
which  is  not  unfruitful,  there  are  some  valuable  mines, 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  a  considerable  town,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  a  very  large  province  of  the  same  name,  is  built  in 
a  small  district  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  hills ;  the 
sandy  plains  of  Chiquitos  extend  beyond  them,  and  join 
the  woodlands  in  the  vallies  of  Moxos.     The  history  of 

f^lnf^  ^   the  Peruvians  has  b«Gn  vaguely  preserved  by  oral  traditio!! 
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and  uncertain  symbols ;  upon  tlie  whole,  it  is  much  mol'c    book 
obscure  than  that  of  Mexico,  and  little  is  known  of  the  ^'^'^'^^"*- 
natives  previous  to  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  dis- 
covery  of  America  by  Columbus ;  for  the  reigns  of  twelve 
Incas  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  include  a  greater  period. 

The  Peruvians,  like  other  savages,  wandered  from  pro- 
Tince  to  province,  and  gained  a  subsistence  by  hunting  or 
fishing.      After  their  combats,   the   victors   tore   asunder 
the  limbs  and  arms  of  the  conquered.     Their  superstition 
made  them  worship  diflfcrent  objects ;  the  mountains  were 
adored  as  the  sources  of  streams,  the  rivers  and  fountains 
for  having  watered  and  fertilized  the  land  ;  the  tree  that 
furnished  them  with  fire  wood,  and  the  animal  that  had 
been  slaughtered  to  satisfy  their  hunger.     The  ocean  too 
was  expressively  called  tlie  mother  of  fishermen ;  but  their 
devotion  was  the  effect  of  terror,  rather  than  of  gratitude. 
The  most  of  their  deities  were  frightful  and  unseemly ; 
altars  were  erected  to  tigers  and  serpents ;  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  gods  that  ruled  whirlwinds  and  storms.     A 
volcano  excited  still  greater  veneration,  as  it  indicated  the 
existence  of  an  enemy,  whose  dreadful  influence  extended 
to  the  lowest  regions  of  the  earth.     An  African  has  been 
known  to  sacrifice  himself  before  his  idol,  and  many  Peru- 
vians destroyed  their  children  to  avert  the  wrath  of  malig- 
nant deities.      National  vanity  too  heightened   the  super- 
stition of  the  Americans.      The  natives  of  Cuba,    Quin- 
vala,   and   Tacma,    proud    of   imagining   that   they  were 
descended  from  a  lion  whicli   their  ancestors  worshipped, 
dressed  themselves  in  the  spoils  of  their  god,  and  strove 
with  each  other  to  imitate  his  fierceness.     The  inhabitants 
of  Sulla,  Hanco  and  Urimarca,  boasted  of  being  sprung 
from  a  cavern  or  a  lake,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  sacrifice  their  children.* 

Divine  providence,  it  is  said,  in  compassion  to  a 
world  delivered  over  to  an  evil  genius,  sent  at  last  the 
sage  and  virtuous  Manco  Capac,  and  the  beautiful  Oello 

*  Garcilasso,  Book  I.  Chapter  2, 
vox.  V.  28 
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BOOK    his  sister  and   liis    wife.     Tlje   nativity  of  tliat  excellent 
txxxviii.  pjj^jj,  j(^  unknown,  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they 
came  down  from  heaven,  to  increase  the   happiness  of  the 
human  race.     He  tauglit    men   to  till  the  ground,  and  to 
change  the  course  of  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
their  lands.     Oello   enjoined  women  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  obey  theii*  hiishands.     As  the  founder  of  a  nevr 
religion,  Manco  Ca])ac  instructed  his  followers  to  worship 
the  SUM ;  he  t'lojight  that  gratitude  was  admirably  adapted 
for  diifusing  tlie  hanpiness  and  promoting  the  welftii'e  of  a 
nation,  and  he  made  laws  to  enforce  it  aiiDng  his  people. 
By  his  humanity,  wandering  savages  were  made  to  love 
and  assist  each  other;  tijey  built  thems^dvcs  houses,  and 
overturned  their  l)lo(»dy   altai-s.     The  eartii,   laboui^ed  by 
its  inhabitants,  opened  its  fruitful  bosom,  and  was  covered 
with  golden  harvests.     He  fixed  the  division  of  lands,  en- 
joined every  man  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his  time  and  indus- 
try for  the  benefit  of  his  neiglibour,  and  inculcated  brotlierlv 
love  among  the  members  «)f  diffei'ent  families;  but,  at  the 
same  time  he  compelled  his  subjects   to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  Iiicas,  arjd  retarded  the  progress  of  genius,  by  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  for  a  son  to  follow  any  profession  different 
from  his  fathei's.     The  despotism  of  his  successors  became 
excessive;   sid)jects,  or  more  pi-ojjerly   slaves,    were   only 
permitted  to  apjiroacii  tliem  with  offerings  in   their  hands; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  province  have  been  destroyed 
to  gi'atify  the  cruelty  of  a  single  individual.     If  the  moral 
imjn-ovcment   of  a   people    be   connected    with    their   civil 
rights,  the  Peruvians  had  to  stiugglc  against  niany  disad- 
vantages;   their  wrongs    wove  seldom   redressed,   and  tiic 
worst  sort  of  suj)erstition  was  encouraged   by  their  rulers. 
After  the  death  of  an  Inca,  many  human  beings  were  sacri- 
ficed at  his  tomb. 

One  law  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  their  go- 
vernment. If  it  were  discovered  tluit  a  priestess  of  the  sun 
had  bi'okei  her  oath  of  chastity,  she  was  buried  alive,  her 
seducer  suffeicd  the  most  cruel  torments ;  even  their  fa- 
milies were  thought  to  have  participated  in  the  crime,  fa- 
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ther,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  were  thrown  into  the  book 
flames;  and  the  boundary  drawn  round  the  birtli  place  of '•^"^^"^ 
the  two  lovers,  marked  it  out  as  a  desert  for  ever.  The 
Incas  selflom  forgave  an  injury:  it  was  customary  for  them 
to  mutilate  the  facfs  and  limbs  of  all  the  indi\  iduals  taken 
in  a  revolted  district.  Froui  such  institutions  the  national 
character  of  the  people  was  formed  ;  and,  if  their  govern- 
me!it  possesse*!  any  advantages,  these  were  completely  de- 
stroyed by  its  obvious  defects. 

We  may  discover  on  the  frontiers  of  Pern,  the  remains  Roads, Ca- 
of  ancient  sjrandeur.     The  len2:th  of  the  road  from  Quito  "«|^'  J*^"^ 

o  o  ^^  public 

to  Cuzco  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  there  was  buildings. 
another  of  tlie  same  distance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  several  extended  from  the  centre  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Mounds  of  earth  and  other  works 
rendered  tl»e  ascent  of  bills  comparatively  easy.  Grana- 
ries were  built  at  certain  distances,  and  charitable  houses 
founded  by  the  Incas  were  ever  open  to  the  weary  travel- 
ler. Temples,  fortresses,  and  canals,  varied  and  improved 
the  aspect  of  the  country.  But  tbe  great  quantity  of  gold 
excited  more  than  any  thing  else  the  wonder  of  the  first 
settlers. 

Some  ancient  monuments  were  adorned  with  as  much 
of  that  metal,  as  anmunted  in  value  to  several  millions 
of  dollars.  Trees  and  shrubs  of  gold  fantastically  form- 
ed, were  placed  in  tbe  imperial  gardens  at  Cuzco.  Gar- 
cilasso  takes  notice  of  liuge  furieral  piles  consisting  of 
golden  faggots,  and  granaries  filled  with  gold  dust;  but 
these  fables,  it  is  probable,  miglit  have  been  invented  at 
thnt  period  by  tlie  Spaniards  for  advancing  their  political 
purposes.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  Peruvians  from  the  character 
lively  (lescrii)tions  given  by  Marmontel,  we  should  form  a°^J'^^^/^" 
wrong  estimate  of  their  chai-acter.  They  were  ignorant 
and  slothful,  and  oppression  made  them  sullen  and  de- 
jected. 

Fearful  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  for- 
give an  enemy,  they  became  servile,  cruel,  and  revengeful. 
TIjeir  dread  of  their  masters  rendered  them  docile  and  sub- 
98 


ruvians. 
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BOOK  missive  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  hard  usage  which  they 
rxxxviii.  experienced,  made  them  consider  the  good  offices  of  bene- 
factors  as  so  many  pretexts  to  deceive  them.  Although 
strong,  and  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  they  lived  in  indo- 
lence and  thought  only  of  providing  for  their  immediate 
wants.  Their  food  was  of  the  coarsest  sort,  and  in  their 
squalid  dress  they  resembled  the  most  savage  tribes.  They 
were  besides  so  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  that  it  was 
common  for  them  to  part  with  whatever  they  possessed  to 
indulge  in  that  vice.  Such  as  were  converted,  continued 
strongly  tainted  with  their  former  superstition  ;  the  mission- 
aries remarked,  that  they  were  rigid  observers  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  Jesuits 
cited  their  fondness  for  masses  and  processions,  as  a  proof 
of  their  piety  and  devotion.  The  method  lately  adopted 
by  the  Spaniards  in  governing  the  different  tribes  was  cal- 
culated to  improve  them.  If  the  indolence  and  effeminacy 
of  the  Indians  were  not  less  remarkable  in  some  provinces 
during  the  authority  of  their  native  magistrates,  the  greater 
number  made  rapid  advances  in  industry. 

The  people  of  Lambayeque  applied  themselves  with  so 
much  assiduity  to  agriculture,  that  they  became  in  a  short 
time  equal,  if  not  superior  in  that  respect  to  the  Spa- 
niards. The  produce  of  their  farms  was  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, and  by  this  means  they  had  a  great  advantage  over 
the  other  castes.  The  Indians  paid  only  a  trifling  impost, 
which  might  be  considered  rather  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  servitude,  than  a  real  burden.  The  Caciques  and 
nobles  did  not  pay  that  tax,  but  like  the  Spaniards,  were 
capable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  state.  No  other 
caste  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  districts  inhabited 
Fotcet]  la-'^y  Indians  without  their  consent.  The  mita  or  law  by 
bour  of  the  which  they  were  obliged  to  work  the  mines,  has  been 
thought  the  greatest  grievance  to  which  they  were 
exposed.*     Every   Indian   from    the    age   of   eighteen  to 

*  Mereuvi*  PetuviaHOj  X.  275. 
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fifty  was  forced  to  labour  in  the  mines;  for  this  purpose    book 
lists  were  made  out  and  arranged  into  seven  divisions,  tlie  ^^'^x'^"'- 
individuals  whose  names  were  marked  in  them  had  to  serve  ' 

for  the  space  of  six  months,  so  that  every  man  must  have 
been  once  prest  into  that  service  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years  and  a  half.  The  Indian  on  these  occasions  quitted 
his  family,  relinquished  his  trade,  and  had  to  repair  to  a 
mine  perhaps  many  hundred  miles  distant  from  his  cot- 
tage. Some,  it  is  true,  took  their  families  along  with 
them,  and  were  even  entitled  to  a  small  sum  for  the  ex- 
pense of  their  journey.  The  price  of  labour  was  fixed 
at  half  a  dollar  a  day.*'  Besides  those  subject  to  the 
mita,  there  were  others  that  served  voluntarily,  and  tliese 
individuals  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  work- 
men. 

The  Indians  have  decreased  since  the  conquest  of  Peru,  decrease 
and  as  the  other  castes  have  not  increased  in  the  same  ra-  tion.°^" 
tio,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  less  than  it  was 
at  that  period.  Inaccurate  statements,  however,  have  been 
made  on  this  subject;  by  the  first  census  in  1551,  the 
Indians  in  Peru,  Santa  Fe,  and  Bogota,  Avere  calculated 
at  8,255,000,  from  this  account,  supposing  it  correct,  the 
Indian  population  in  Peru,  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  four  millions.  According  to  another  census 
made  in  1581,  before  the  mita  was  legally  established,  the 
number  of  males  fit  for  that  service,  or  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  fifty,  in  Peru  and  Potosi,  exclusively  of  Quito, 
Tucuman,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  amounted  to  1,067,692; 
but  it  may  be  shown  from  that  result,  that  the  whole  In- 
dian population  in  these  countries  must  have  exceeded 
4,270,000  souls.f  From  more  recent  information,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  not  more  than  1,100,000  natives 
in  Peru,  or  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima,  before  the  late  re- 
volution in  Spanish  America;  but  if  we  suppose,  what  is 
very  probable,  that  more  than  200,000  Indians  eluded  the 
•vigilance  of  the  persons  employed  in  making  out  the  census, 

*  Mercurio  Pcruviano,  VII.  37. 

t  Idem,  ibid.  I.  273  :  VII.  37  ;  VIII.  45  ;  X.  273. 
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BOOK  that  country  must  have  contained  1,300,000  Indians.  The 
Lxxxvni.  iniiahitants  of  the  j)rovinces  added  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  were 
~  calculated  at  1.500,000;  and   there   were  hesides  700.000 

persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  was  also  dismem- 
beied  from  Peru.  Thus  the  Indian  population  of  Peru, 
in  all  its  extent,  exceeded  at  that  period  3,500,000  souls. 
The  decrease  of  iniiahitants  then,  is  reduced  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  individuals,  if  tiie  first  census  be 
admitted  as  accurate.  But  it  may  be  proved  from  many 
other  documejits,  that  Peru  was  at  a  former  period  more 
populous  and  better  cultivated  than  at  present.  Travel- 
lers desci'ibe  the  remains  of  works  that  served  to  irrigate 
lands  now  lying  waste,  and  they  give  an  account  of  touns 
and  villages  long  since  uninhabited.* 

Ulloa  mentions  some  causes  that  liave  tended  to  diminish 
the  Indian  population,  and  remarks  justly,  that  tlie  immo- 
derate use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  made  more  havoc 
among  the  people  in  a  twelvemonth,  than  that  produced 
by  the  mines  in  halt  a  century.  The  Indians  of  Sierra 
have  been  found  dead  in  the  moi-ning,  from  their  excesses 
during  the  night.  In  the  year  1759,  govertMuent  prohi- 
bited the  sale  and  distillation  of  spirits,  on  account  of  an 
epidemical  disorder  tl)at  destroye<l  a  gieat  many  natives. 
The  snuill-pox  cut  off'  immense  numbers,  and  a  j)estilen- 
tial  disease  that  spread  over  the  country  in  the  year 
1750,  depopulated  whole  villages.  The  rapid  increase 
of  castes  is  also  another  cause,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Indians  may  become  extinct  from  that  cause 
alone.  It  has  been  observed,  that  wherever  Europeans 
are  settled  among  the  natives,  the  ])opulation  of  the  latter 
diminishes ;  tiie  deficiencies  which  are  thus  left,  aie  paitly 
supplied  by  mestizoes  and  zambos.  At  some  remote  pe- 
riod, all  tlie  indigenous  tribes  may  be  so  much  changed 
and  modified,  as  to  make  one  indistinct  mass,  and  to  form 
completely  a  new  nation.f 

*  Vinjpro  Universal,  XX,  160. 

+  Mercuiij  Peruviano,  VII.  94;  VIII.  48;  X.  262. 
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Instances  are  recorded  of  Indians   and  Creoles  liaving    book 
lived  to  a  great  age.     In  the  year  1792,  there  were  eight  ^^^^^"^' 
individuals  in  Caxamarca,  the  yonnccest  of  whom  was  ahun- 1 

'  »>  o  Longevity 

dred  and  fourteen,  and  the  eldest  a  hundred   and   forty-se-  of  the  na- 
ven;  this  is  the  more  remarkahle,  as  the  population  of  that"^*^^' 
province  does  not  exceed  70,000  souls.     A  colonist  of  Spa- 
nish extraction,  tiiat  died  in  the  same  district,  in  the  year 
1765,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  for-ty-four  years, 
seven  montlis  and  five  days.* 

The  Mestizoes,  a  numerous  class  of  |people,  hold  the  Mestizoes. 
next  rank  after  the  Spaniards.  If  they  do  not  possess  all 
the  privileges  that  are  granted  to  the  Indians,  they  are  at 
least  exempt  from  the  same  hiirderjs.  They  were  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Spaniards,  and  for  that  reason  not 
very  friendly  to  the  natives.  The  descendants  of  Spani- 
ards and  Mestizoes,  are  denominated  Quarterons,  and  it 
is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  a  person  of 
that  cast  from  a  European.  The  Cholos,  or  those  sprung 
from  Indians  and  Mestizoes,  were  confounded  with  the 
natives,  and  suhjcct  to  the  niita.f  The  negr»*  slaves  were  Negroes. 
employed  as  house  servants  or  lahourers  in  the  plantations 
of  their  masters;  they  were  not  so  harshly  treated  in  Peru 
as  in  most  other  countries,  and  it  w  as  lawful  for  those  that 
had  earned  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  their  lil)erty.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  free  negroes  became  very  numerous. 
There  must  have  been  a  great  prejudice  against  them,  for 
they  were  generally  accused  of  all  the  crimes  that  could 
not  be  discovered  in  the  colony  ;  they  were  idle,  cunning, 
and  addicted  to  stealing,  and  no  class  of  people  did 
more  harm  to  tlie  state4  T!ie  mulattoes  were  consi- 
dered the  best  artizans  in  tlie  country,  and  they  enjoy- 
ed exclusively  the  emoluments  arising  from  several  me- 
chanical trades.§ 

The    quichua    language    was     spoken    throughout    the  Peruviaa 
whole  of  Peru,  not  only  by  Indians,  but  Spaniards,*  it  was '^"^"^^^'' 

*  Mercurio  Peruviano,  V.  164.  t  Idem,  ibid.   Vllf.  50. 

t  Idem,  ibid.  VIII.  50.  «  Idem,  ibid.  X.  116. 
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BOOK  adopted  aiuung  the  higher  circles  in  Lima  and  Quito,  and 
Lxxxviu.^j^p  Jesuits  contributed  to  its  spread,  by  their  missions  east- 
ward  of  the  Cordillems.  In  addition  to  it,  other  langua- 
ges were  spoken  in  different  districts,  as  the  Jimare  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  La  Paz,  and  the  Fouquine  in  the  islands 
of  Titicaca. 
Interior  The  country  which  we  have  called  interior  Peru,  differs 

^'*'"'  in  many  respects  from  the  upper  and  lower  provinces.  Its 
tribes  did  not  submit  so  tamely  to  the  yoke  of  the  Incas, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  origin  from  the 
rest  of  the  Peruvians.  The  Spaniards  gave  particular 
names  to  several  districts,  in  that  part  of  Peru ;  the  Pam- 
pa  del  Sacramento,  to  the  country  between  the  Hualaga  and 
Ucayal ;  the  Great  Pajonal,  to  a  mountainous  tract  between 
the  Pachitea,  the  Ucayal  and  the  Enne. 

The  province  of  Moxos  is  bounded  by  the  Beni  and 
Madera,  and  that  of  Chiquito  extends  to  the  banks  of 
the  Paraguay.  As  the  natives  of  these  districts  differed 
little  from  each  other,  it  is  needless  to  give  a  minute  ac- 
2jratives.  count  of  each  province.  The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayal  and  Guallaga  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
natives,  by  their  sti'ong  and  athletic  form,  their  expressive 
features,  and  fair  complexion.  The  CaribdS,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  that  people,  are  nearly  as  fair  as  the  Spaniards.* 
The  Carapachos  do  not  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Indians; 
the  men  have  long  and  thick  beards ;  and  Father  Girval 
thought  the  women  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  Geor- 
gia and  Circassia.f  It  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  no  deformity  among  that  people,  for  every  child  that 
seemed  to  be  of  a  weak  constitution  was  put  to  death 
by  its  unfeeling  parents  ;  such  beings  were  supposed  to  be 
born  under  unlucky  auspices,  and  it  was  considered  cri- 
minal to  allow  them  to  live.  During  adolescence,  a 
barbarous  method  was  employed  to  preserve  the  sym- 
metry of  the  race ;  it  consisted  in  bandaging  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  so  as  to  conform  it  to   their   ab- 

*  Viajero  Universal,  XXI.  p.  152.  +  Idem,  ibid.  XX.  187. 
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surd  notions  of  beauty.  The  Omaguas  pressed  the  fore-  book 
bead  and  occiput  oi  their  children,  by  means  of  two  wooden  ^^^^^'"' 
blocks,  in  this  way  they  rendered  their  faces  broader,  or, 
to  borr<«w  their  own  expression,  nsadethem  like  a  full  moon. 
The  missionaries  attributed  to  operations  of  that  sort,  the 
intellectn.al  weakness  of  the  tribes.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  states,  at  one  time  so  populous,  are  now  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Some  of  the  tribes  are  extinct;  and  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  tlnree  hundred  individuals  in  others. 

Many  languages,  or  rather  dialects,  were  spoken  in  Dialects. 
every  village;  the  natives  of  each  tribe  were  anxious  to 
retain  particular  words,  or  any  kind  of  noise  to  which  their 
chiefs  had  attached  a  meaning  in  time  of  war.  These  dia- 
lects might  have  been  referred  to  one  or  two  languages, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  all  spring  from  the 
same  source.  The  Ca(  amas,  for  example,  spoke  a  dialect 
entirely  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guallaga.  The  Panos  are  said  to  have  had 
some  books  written  in  hieroglyphics,  which  they  concealed 
from  strangers.* 

All  these  petty  states  were  governed  by  caciques  or  Govern- 
princes ;  some  of  them  had  two  caciques  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  missionaries,  polygamy  damages. 
was  unlawful  among  the  people,  and  kings  only  were  permit- 
ted to  have  two  wives.  Marriage  was  generally  brought 
about  by  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  young  persons  lived 
together  from  their  earliest  years.  Examples  of  conjugal 
love  and  fidelity  were  not  uncommon  ,  nay,  if  we  believe  the 
Jesuits,  there  must  have  been  more  than  one  Artemisia 
among  these  American  savages.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  marriage  tie  could  be  easily 
broken,  and  that  the  parties  might  regain  their  freedom 
by  mutual  consent. 

The  religion  of  these  tribes  was  suited  to  their  imperfect  Religion. 
civilization.     The  supreme  being  was  thought  to  be  an  old 
man,  who  formed  the  mountains  and  vallies  of  our  earth, 

*  Humboldt,  \'\\ts  «t  Monumens. 
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BOOK  and  clio.<?e  afterwards  to  reside  in  the  heavens.  He  was 
ixxxviii.  (.j^]jg,j  t],eip  father  and  ancestor;  but  neither  temples  nor 
altars  were  ccmserrated  to  his  service.  Earthfjuakes  took 
place  as  often  as  he  appeared  on  our  globe;  they  were 
the  steps  of  an  eniaged  god,  that  made  the  mountains 
tremble.  To  show  their  resjiect  on  such  occasions,  all  the 
savages  left  their  huts,  stanjped,  leapt,  danced,  and  ut- 
tered certain  ejaculations,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
a  great  effect  in  pacifying  the  divinity.  Many  worship- 
ped the  moon,  and  all  of  them  believed  in  an  evil  princi- 
ple, a  sort  of  de\il  that  resided  under  ground,  whose  chief 
delight  was  to  torment  every  living  creature.  The  mo- 
hanes or  wizards  held  comnuinications  with  the  infernal 
spirit,  and  displayed  their  art  in  averting  its  malignant  in- 
fluence. The  missionaries  remarked,  that  these  men  were 
the  only  priests  of  that  rude  people ;  they  were  consulted 
at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  and  before  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace.  It  was  tiieir  office  to  promise  plenteous  harvests, 
and  to  cure  diseases ;  lovers  revealed  to  them  tiieir  se- 
crets, and  confided  implicitly  in  their  predictions.  But 
their  trade  was  dangerous,  for  many  wore  destroyed  by 
Talismans,  those  that  they  had  deceived.  The  natives  wore  piripiris 
or  talismans  round  their  legs  and  arms.  Different  infusions 
of  plants  were  taken  for  different  purposes.  A  young  man 
drank  that  he  might  gain  the  affection  of  his  mistress;  tiie 
hunter  to  succeed  in  the  chase;  the  husbandman  for  a  good 
crop ;  and  the  warrior  to  vanquish  his  enemies.  Of  all  the 
prodigies  which  the  mohanes  performed  by  means  of  their 
talismans,  the  greatest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  dan- 
gerous, was  that  of  healing  the  sick.  Every  malady  was 
attributed  to  their  cunning,  or  the  influence  of  their  mas- 
ter the  devil ;  it  was  supposed  too,  that  a  person  so  in- 
flicted might  (iiscover  tlie  mohane  by  wliose  spells  he  was 
bound.  For  titat  purpose,  a  solution  of  the  Datura  arbo- 
rm,  (Linneus)  was  administered  to  him,  wliich,  if  it  did  not 
prove  mortal,  threw  the  patient  into  a  state  of  stupor  that 
lasted  some  days.  When  he  was  rest;)red  to  his  senses,  he 
had  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  figure  and  features  of 
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the  wizard  that  appeared  to  hiin  in  his  dream.  If  Tie  was  i^^^ok 
abh'  to  give  a  proper  description,  they  forced  the  giiilty  sor-  ^^^^^^"- 
cerer  to  attend  him  during  his  illness.  But  it  may  he  easi- 
ly  helieved,  that  visions  did  not  always  spring  up  when  they 
were  most  required,  and  on  these  occasions  any  mohane 
was  chosen  to  act  the  part  of  a  physician.  By  this  nu-ans 
they  accpiired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  learnt  the 
virtues  of  several  plants  from  practice  or  tradition,  hut  they 
depended  too  mucli  on  s!i])erniitural  agency,  and  neglected 
the  means  tliat  lay  within  their  reach. 

These  trihes  entertained  different  opinions  concerning  the immortali- 
sonl   after  death.     The  Maynas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama-^-^  °J^^^ 

''  soul. 

zons,  believed  not  only  that  it  existed  in  another  world,  but 
tliat  it  still  retained  the  human  form.  Being  interrogated 
by  the  missionaries  as  to  tiie  nature  of  theii-  doctrine,  they 
appeared  fearless  of  death,  atid  affirmed  that  their  deceased 
relatives  and  friends  were  waiting  for  them.  The  hero 
was  tiiought  to  meet  with  a  delightful  rece])tion.  and  his 
countrymen  took  the  necessary  precaution  of  placing  a  cop- 
per hatchet  and  an  arrow  by  his  side,  to  secure  him  a  tri- 
umpliant  entry.  His  soul  ascended  to  heaven  by  the  milky 
way,  that  luminous  grove  where  his  ancestors  spent  their 
time  in  festive  mirth  ;  the  pleasures  of  war  were  not  un- 
known, for  the  noise  of  their  battles  was  often  heard  by 
their  children  on  the  earth.  The  vanquished,  when  thrown 
headlong  from  the  upper  regions,  occasioned  thunder,  and 
were  condemned  to  return  again  to  this  lower  world  in  the 
form  of  wihl  beasts. 

Such  notions  were  common  to  the  most  of  these  Indians,  Metempsy- 
but  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal  believed  the'^^°*'''- 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  "  Wherefore,  said  one  of  them 
to  a  Jesuit,  do  you  speak  so  much  about  my  sins  ?  All  that 
you  have  said  of  hell  is  a  fable.  I  am  convinced  that  I  can 
never  be  burnt  on  account  of  my  sins;  and  I  know  the  fate  of 
men  after  death.  Just  and  wise  caciques,  biave  warriors 
and  chaste  wives,  inltabit  the  bodies  of  strong  and  beautiful 
quadruj)eds.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  worship  them 
in  their   new   shape.      As  to  bad  and  wicked  men,  they 
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BOOK    wander  in  the  clouds,  or  languish  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  but 
Lxxxviii.  jjQ  Qjjg  ^,pj,  g^gj.  |j,„,jjj^  J,,  j^  jfji^p  (){■  Are." 

Their  complaints  and  lamentations  over  the  dead  were 
connected  with  their  particular  tenets ;  they  expressed  their 
grief  by  imitating  the  howling  of  tigers,  the  nasal  cry  of 
the  monkey,  or  the  croaking  of  frogs;  and  intimated  in  this 
way,  to  the  lower  animals,  the  loss  of  the  person  for  whom 
they  mourned.  An  aged  female  was  appointed  to  close  the 
mouth  and  eyes  of  the  deceased.  This  ceremony  being 
performed,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  bitter  groans  of  near 
relations,  and  the  yells  of  a  thousand  old  women,  who  col- 
lected themselves  willingly  for  such  purposes.  The  obse- 
quies of  a  cacique  lasted  for  several  days,  and  the  people 
wept  in  concert  at  day-break,  noon,  and  mid-night.  Some 
of  these  Indians,  like  the  Moabites,  cut  off  their  hair  after 
the  death  of  their  relatives.  They  not  only  destroyed  the 
furniture  of  the  deceased,  but  set  fire  to  his  cottage.  The 
body  was  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  or  painted  jar,  which 
was  buried  in  a  sequestered  spot,  and  a  covering  of  potter's 
clay  laid  over  it.  No  monuments  were  erected  to  the  dead, 
they  even  levelled  their  graves  to  prevent  them  being  dis- 
covered by  strangers. 

After  the  funeral  rites  were  finished,  all  mention  of  the 
deceased  was  forborn,  and  his  name  and  memory  were  soon 
forgotten.  A  different  custom  prevailed  among  the  Roa- 
Mainas,  another  tribe  of  these  savages ;  they  disinterred 
their  dead,  whenever  it  was  thought  that  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  body  had  been  worn  away.  The  skeleton  was  plac- 
ed in  a  new  coffin,  painted  with  hieroglyphics,  and  con- 
veyed in  this  state  to  the  house  of  the  mourners,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  held  in  greater  veneration.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  twelve-month,  the  remains  were  a  second  time 
Cannibals,  committed  to  the  earth,  never  again  to  be  distuibed.  The 
Capanaguas,  a  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Magni,  roasted 
and  ate  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives;  that  practice  was 
a  part  of  their  superstition,  and  inculcated  by  their  priests.* 

*  Viajeio  Universal. 
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Several  of  these  Indians  devoureil  their  prisoners  of  war ;    book 
the  Guagas  in  particular  vv<5re  addicted  to  that  barbarous  lxxxviii. 
custom.      They    were   not   impelled    by   necessity   to   cul-  ^  ^.^^j_ 
tivate  the  ground,   their  torests  were   stored    with  game,  ture. 
and  their  rivers  with  different  kinds  of  tish.     But  tiie  water 
in  many  places  was  of  a  bad  quality,  and  disagreeable  to 
the  taste ;  they  had  to  till  the  land  to  obtain  massado,  their 
favourite  beverage,  a  bitter  and  intoxicating  liquor  made 
from  the  roots  of  the  yucca. 

They  received  chamhos  on  small  copper  hatchets,  from  Hatchets. 
different  savages  inhabiting  the  Cordilleras,  and  made  with 
these  instruments,  others  of  stone.  A  Jesuit  has  taken  no- 
tice of  a  circumstance,  that  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
value  which  they  put  upon  our  iron  axes.  One  of  them 
told  Father  Richter,  that  he  would  sell  his  son  for  an  axe ; 
the  priest  reproached  him  for  his  want  of  affection.  The 
savage  replied,  that  he  had  many  children,  that  his  son 
would  not  always  serve  him,  but  an  axe  migbt  be  useful 
to  him  during  the  whole  of  bis  life.  The  fatigues  of  war,  Way  Di- 
hunting,  and  fishing,  had  irresistible  charms  for  these  bar- ^^'^^'°"*° 
barians.  Their  weapons  in  the  chase,  and  in  the  field  of 
battle,  were  the  same,  they  consisted  of  spears,  clubs,  darts, 
and  arrows  dipt  in  vegetable  poisons.  Convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  weapons,  they  attacked  fearlessly  the 
strongest  animals  in  the  forests.  If  an  arrow  grazed 
the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  it  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

Particular  situations  were  chosen  for  their  towns,  Towns, 
which  were  built  for  defence ;  they  resembled  semi- 
circular forts,  and  had  two  gates  of  communication, 
one  on  the  side  of  an  ascent,  and  the  other  towards  a 
plain.  The  whole  represented  a  hnlf  moon,  with  its 
convex  circumference  fronting  a  forest.  By  this  means, 
when  assailed  at  one  of  the  gates,  they  had  an  outlet  at 
the  other,  and  were  enabled  to  defend  themselves  with 
advantage.  Some  of  the  tribes  treated  their  prisoners 
with  humanity,  and  never  employed  poisoned  arrows 
against  their  enemies.  The  missionaries  added  to  the 
Spanish  dominions,   the    vast  province    of  Maynas.      In 
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Lxxxvni.  ^|,gj.p    v\'ere   flourishing   settlements    on    tiie    banks   oC   the 
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of  such  positions  as  commanded  the  Lcayale,  enabled  the 
natives  of  Great  Pajoul  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
That  counti'y  nmintained  its  independence  for  nearly  forty 
years ;  but  the  missionaries  from  tiie  seminary  of  Ocapa, 
and  the  schools  (jf  father  Girval  and  Sohrevela,  brought 
about  a  friendly  intercourse  with  many  of  the  natives. 
Enlightened  planters  too,  have  by  their  judicious  mea- 
sures repeopled  and  restored  to  Spain  many  deserted  dis- 
tricts between  t!ie  Andes  and  the  Uallaga. 

l^he  missions  of  the  Jesuits  to  Chiqiiitas  and  ISIoxas 
wei*e,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  attended  with  much 
advantage.  After  the  abolition  of  that  ordir,  those  that 
succeeded  tliem  either  neglected  their  duty,  or  were  not 
fitted  for  the  task. 
Climate  of  J'he  disti'icts  eastward  of  the  Andes  are  visited  by  con- 
id^u.'""^  tinned  dronglits  or  incessant  rains.  During  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  plains  are  changed  into  lakes,  and  whole  planta- 
tions are  sometimes  submerged.  The  quadrupeds  take 
refuge  on  tiie  mountains,  and  shell-fish  have  heen  found 
adhering  to  the  branches  of  trees.  The  cold  east  wind 
dries  the  atmosphere,  and  the  waters  gradually  subside; 
tiie  banks  of  i-ivers  appear,  and  islands  formerly  inundated 
seem  to  rise  from  the  deep.  But  the  heat  and  excessive 
humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  sudden  changes  to  which 
it  is  liable,  render  the  country  unhealthy.  In  the  lower 
districts  there  are  many  large  rivers,  and  the  means  of 
communication  are  safe  and  easy  ;  but  towards  Upper  Pe- 
ru, the  roads  are  broken  by  ])recipices,  cataracts,  and  tor- 
Roads,  rents.  If  the  traveller  go  thither  by  water,  he  must  often 
quit  his  canoe  for  a  bidsa  or  slight  raft  ma<le  of  twigs; 
and  his  journey  by  land  is  not  less  dangerous,  fur  he  must 
pass  through  dark  and  interminable  forests. 

There   are   2:old    mines    in  the  hills  to   the  east  of  the 
Andes,   and  the  periodical  inundations  of  rivers  fcrtilizQ 
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the  plains.     Interior  Peru  seems  to  have  heen  at  a  former    book 
period   covered  with  wood;    tlie   tamarisk  and  palm-tree  't^^xxvui. 
flourisli    in    its    vallies ;    beautiful    flowers,    and    aromatic  p_,^^,^^^_ 
plants  of  exquisite  fragrance  grow  wild  in  many  parts  of  tions. 
the  country. 

The  sustillo,  or  paper  insect,  is  found  in  the  plain  of 
Pampantico,  and  on  the  hanks  of  tlie  Upper  Uivllaga.  It 
lives  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of  the  pacal  or  Minosa  in- 
ga.  They  are  considered  delicate  food  by  the  natives,  and 
althougli  a  great  many  are  destroyed  every  year,  their  loss 
is  speedily  supj)lied,  and  tlieir  number  is  not  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. After  having  stript  a  tree  of  its  leaves,  they  de- 
scend from  the  branches,  fasten  on  its  trunk,  and  begin  the 
wonderful  texture,  which  they  instinctively  weave.  They 
arrange  themselves  in  the  best  order,  and  observe  in  their 
works  the  most  exact  proportion.  Although  the  paper 
varies  according  to  their  number  and  the  quality  of  their 
food,  it  is  always  superior  in  thickness  and  duiability  to 
the  best  sort  that  is  made  in  China.  The  sustillo  is  shel- 
tered in  the  under  part  of  an  aerial  tent  during  its  meta- 
morphosis; they  remain  attached  to  the  lower  side  in  ho- 
rizontal and  vertical  lines,  so  as  to  form  an  exact  cube. 
In  that  situation  the  insect  envelopes  itself  in  a  covering 
of  coarse  silk,  and  remains  there,  until  it  become  a  butter- 
fly ;  they  then  leave  their  prison-house,  the  fragments  of 
which  float  in  the  air,  and  arc  whitened  by  the  sun. 

Antonio  Pineda  brought  a  yard  and  a  half  of  this  paper 
to  Madi-id.  A  nest,  in  excellent  presei-\ation,  was  also 
sent  to  one  of  the  museums  in  the  same  city  ;  CalbaJicha, 
a  Jesuit,  wlio  has  given  an  account  of  the  sustillo,  tells  us, 
that  he  wrote  several  letters  on  that  kind  of  paper.* 

Thadeus  Hsenke  discovered  a  large  plaiJi  in  Chiquitas, 
covered  with  salt  marshes,  their  crystallized,  and  still 
surface  reflected  the  image  of  perpetual  winter;  small 
saline  crystals,  not  unlike  hoar  frost,  were  suspended  from 
the  trees. 

*■  Histoire  de  Perou,  T.  p.  66. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Chili,  Paraguay,  Terra  Magellanica,  or  Patagonia. 

Book  Precipices  and  snow-covered  mountains  form  a  boun- 
ixxxix.  dary  between  Chili  and  Peru ;  Nature  too  has  separated 
that  beautiful  and  ferlile  country  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  yet  the  Incas  had  penetrated  thither  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  Spaniards,  but  neither  of  them  could  maintain 
their  conquest,  or  force  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  give  up 
their  freedom.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious;  the 
natives  are  healthy  and  robust.  The  spring  continues 
from  the  end  of  September  to  December,  and  then  the  sum- 
mer of  the  southern  hemisphere  begins.  The  north  wind 
blows  with  little  variation  during  the  rainy  season,  or  from 
the  month  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  Spring.  A  dry 
south  wind  continues  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  not 
only  in  the  country,  but  even  at  a  considerable  distance 
off  the  shore.*  The  coast  consists  of  a  narrow  beach, 
abruptly  terminated  by  lofty  hills,  their  ridges  form  a  fer- 
tile plain,  watered  by  many  streams,  and  covered  in  some 
places  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  meadows. 

*  Vancouver,  t,  V.  p.  40^- 
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The  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  many  volcanoes  hurn-    -BOok 
ing  in  the  midst  of  snow,  heighten  tiie  natural  heautics  of  i^xxxix. 
this  rich  landscape.      Gold  and  copper  mines  have  been  ' 

discovered  on  the  Andes,  and  Humboldt  has  observed  in 
the  same  districts  wliole  hills  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  Th.e 
banks  of  rivers  are  covered  m  ith  ferruginous  sand  ;  but  al- 
though the  soil  is  impregnated  with  many  different  metals, 
vegetation  appears  in  its  utmost  luxuriance.  The  moun^ 
tain  forests  are  full  of  lofty  trees  ;  all  the  fruits  of  Europe, 
and  a  great  many  aromatic  sltrubs  grov^^  in  the  vallies. 
Chili,  indeed,  is  the  only  country  in  tiie  new  world  where  i*l^>-ts, 
the  culture  of  the  grape  has  completely  succeeded.  But 
our  knowledge  of  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions  is 
still  very  imperfect;  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  open  up  a 
wide  field  for  the  natural  historian,  and  furnish  many 
articles  of  great  value  in  commerce.  We  cannot  classify 
the  odoriferous  and  other  plants  which  Molina*  has  men- 
tioned, nor  ascertain  if  the  Chili  pine  be  ])recisely  the 
same  as  a  particular  sort  in  Europe;  much  less  can  we 
determine  the  real  difference  between  the  ccdais  of  the 
Andes  and  those  of  Lebanon. f  The  accounts  given  by 
many  travellers  concerning  the  prodigious  growth  of  the 
forests  in  these  mountains  seem  to  be  exaggerated.  The 
missionaries  tell  us  that  a  single  tree  afforded  a  sullicient 
quantity  of  wood  for  a  chapel  sixty  feet  in  length  ;  beams, 
laths,  doors,  windows,  and  two  confessionals  were  made 
from  its  venerable  trunk.  The  Myrtus  lama  and  maxima 
are  forty  feet  in  height,  and  the  olive  tree  about  nine  feet 
in  circumference.  The  grass  in  some  places  is  so  long 
that  the  cattle  are  concealed  among  the  pastures.  The 
apples  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size,  and  of  fourteen 
different  kinds  of  peaches,  one  sort  weighs  about  sixteen 
ounces.:}:  Many  shrubs  and  plants  are  useful  in  dying: 
the  Rubia  Chilenses  yields  a  bright  red,   and   the  Eupa- 

*  Molina's  Natural  Histniy  of  Chili,  passim.  t  Idem.  iUid. 

X  Bonnycastlc,  Vol.  II.  p.  246. 
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BOOK     torimn  Chilense  a  rich  vellnw.     A  different  sliadc  of  the 

ixxxix.  gf^i^^p  colour  is  obtained  from  the  Santolina,  and  a  black 

die  is  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Paula  tindoria,  gen. 

110V. 

Aniiuais.  Molina  takes  notice  of  thirty-six  different  species  of  quad- 
rupeds iniligenous  to  Chili;  hut  many  of  them  are  little 
known.  Tlic  Castor  huidohrius  frequents  the  hanks  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  but  does  not  build  its  liabitation  after  the 
inanner  of  the  common  beaver ;  the  fur  of  this  animal  is 
much  prized.  The  JTiis  cyamis  is  not  unlike  tlic  ground 
mouse,  but  its  ears  are  rounder,  and  its  hair  is  grey. 
The  Chiualla  or  JTus  laniger  is  covered  with  a  fine  ash- 
coloured  wool,  of  a  sufficient  length  for  spinning.  The 
Mus  maidinus,  and  Chilian  squirrel,  are  two  other  animals 
peculiar  to  the  country. 

Provinces  Copiapo  is  bouuded  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  on  the 
west  by  the  Great  Ocean,  on  tlie  sotith  by  Coquimbo,  and 
on  the  north  by  tiie  deserts  of  Atacania.  It  is  about  a 
hundred  leagues  in  extent  froin  north  to  south,  and  is  famed 
for  its  copper,  fossil  salt,  sulphur,  and  lapis  lazuli.  Copi- 
apo, the  capital  of  the  district,  is  an  inconsiderable  town, 
about  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea:  its  population  is  less 
than  12,000  souls.  Coquimbo,  sometimes  called  La  Serena, 
is  the  chief  town  in  a  pai'tido  of  the  same  name  ;  the  streets 
are  shaded  with  myrtle  trees  and  arranged  so  as  to  form 
squares ;  a  garden,  well  stored  with  fruit  trees,  is  attached 
to  every  house. 

The  land  in  the  neiglihouriiood  of  Coquimbo  and  Guas- 
co  is  impregnated  with  metallic  substances.  The  copper  is 
Taluable,  and  of  the  best  quality  j  10,000  hundred  weights 
were  anmially  exported  to  Spain,  and  30,000  to  Lima. 
The  province  of  Quillola  is  about  twenty-five  leagues 
from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  twenty-one  from  east  to 
■west.  The  capital,  St.  Martin  de  la  Concha,  or  Quillota, 
is  built  upon  a  ftrtile  valley  on  tlie  banks  «)f  the  Aconca- 
gua ;  but  tiie  Souiisiiing  city  of  Valparaiso  has  of  late 
years  attracted  most  of  the  settlers,  it  stands  on  the  base 
and  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  is   inconveniently   situated 
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for  building.  Trading  vessels  from  Lima  take  in  their  book 
cargo  at  Valparaiso,  which  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  ^^^^xix. 
whoat,  tallow,  leather,  cordage,  and  di-ied  fruits ;  the  inha- 
bitants  receive  in  ex("hange,  to!»acco,  sugar  and  spii-its. 
Tiic  liarbour  is  much  exposed  to  the  noith  wind,  but  the 
ships  malve  generally  three  voyages  during  the  summer,  or 
from  the  month  of  November  to  June. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1541,  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia.  It  was  originally  called 
Nueva  Estremadura,  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved, 
its  gardens  are  watered  by  canals,  and  the  principal  square 
is  adorned  with  a  foie  fountain.  The  town  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  hill,  and  on  the  other  by  a  large  plain. 
The  i)alace,  the  court  of  royal  audience,  the  town-hall, 
the  prison,  and  the  cathedral,  are  the  most  remarkable 
public  buildings.  The  last  edifice  was  planned  and  begun 
by  two  Englishmen,  the  mint  is  tlie  work  of  a  Roman 
architect.  The  governor  and  the  primate  of  Chili  resided 
at  Santiago.  The  extensive  diocese,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  town,  was  erected  by  Paul  IV.  in  the  year  1561. 
As  t!ie  capital  is  the  centre  of  all  the  internal  traffic  of  the 
country,  it  is  well  stored  with  every  sort  of  merchandise, 
and  there  are  more  shops  in  it  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Chili.  Its  population  and  commerce  increased  rapidly  ^  Population 
the   former,   before   the    late   revolution,    was   said   to   be  f'"^'  '"'^^" 

'  bitants. 

more  than  50,000  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  gay  and 
hospitable,  and  in  tiiese  qualities  excel  their  countrymen 
in  the  old  world.  Music  and  dancing  are  there,  as  well 
as  in  most  other  places  of  Spanish  America,  the  favourite 
amusements  of  the  people. 

Petoica.  renowned  for  its  gold  mines,=*  lies  eastward  of 
Santiago;  like  those  of  Peru,  they  are  situated  in  the  re- 
gion of  perpetual  snow.  I'he  ore  on  the  mountain  of 
Upsallata  is  so  valuable  that  a  quintal  of  it  is  generally 
sold  for  sixty  Spanish  marks. 

*  UUoa.  Boolv  \':i[.  chap.  9. 
29 
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BOOK        Talca  is  tlie  chief  town  in  the  partido  of  Maule,  a  dis- 
trict  abounding  in  wine,  corn,  and  cattle.     The  capital  is 
built  near  two  hills,  many  amethysts  are  found  on  the  one, 
and  the  other  consists  of  a  particular  sand  or  cement  called 
talc.     Tliere   are   gold   mines  in   the  fertile  province   of 
Puchacay,  a  country  in   which  agriculture  repays  abun- 
dantly the  labours  of  the   husbandmen,   the   ear  of  corn 
often  contains  more  than  sixty  grains,  and  the  vine  bears 
in  the  same  proportion.     The  meadows  are  covered  with 
herds;   in   the   year   1797,   fat  oxen   were   sold   for   four 
crowns,  and  the  price  of  a  sheep  was  less  than  a  dollar.* 
Conception,  or  Penco,  was  founded  by  Valdivia,  and  de- 
stroyed in  1751  by  an  earthquake.     The  inhabitants  then 
chose   a  place   for  their  town  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Mocha  at  a  league's  distance  from  the  former  site;  it  has 
since  that  time  been  called  Mocha,  or  New   Conception. 
The    population     is   supposed     to    exceed     12,000     souls. 
The  corregidor  of  the    town   commanded   the  troops  on 
the  Auracanian  frontier.     The  place  is  chiefly  of  import- 
ance from  its  vicinity  to  Conception  Bay,  one  of  the  best 
in  Spanish  America.     The  fortresses  of  Araucos  and  Tu- 
capel  were  erected  to  check  the  incursions  of  Indians  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection.      There  is  a  good  har- 
bour in  the  town  of  Valdivia,  and  plenty  of  timber  in  the 
adjacent  country.    The  archipelago  of  Chonos  or  Chiloe, 
consisting  of  forty-seven  islands,  is  situated  on  a  gulf  near 
the  southern   extremity   of   Chili.      Thirty-two   of   them 
were  colonized  by  Spaniards  and  Indians,  the  rest  are  un- 
inhabited.    Isla  Grande,  or   Chiloe,  is  the  most  conside- 
rable in  the  group,  its  name  has  been  given  to  the  whole 
archipelago.     It  is   well   wooded,   and   produces  as  much 
corn   as  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption   of  the   inhabi- 
tants.    The  sea  port  of  San  Carlos  de  Charcao,  and  the 
town  of  San  Juan  de  Castro,  are  the  most  remarkable  places 

*  Voyage  de  la  Peroiise.  t.  IF,  p.  60.     See  Feuillec,.  t.  I.  p.  312,  and  t.  II. 
g.  34o. 
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in  tlie  island.  The  whole  population  of  Chiloe  amounts  book 
to  25,000  souls,  and  the  language  spoken  hy  the  island- ■''^^^^^* 
ers,  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  colonists  on 
the  mainland.  The  climate  is  not  unwholesome,  hut  the 
country  is  suhject  to  eartliquakes.  A  very  dreadful  one 
took  place  in  the  year  1737,  the  Guaytecas,  a  group  of 
islands  to  the  south,  were  covered  with  ashes,  which  de- 
stroyed almost  every  sort  of  vegetation  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years.*  The  two  islands  of  Juan  Fernandes  are 
110  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Chili;  the  largest  was  dis- 
covered in  1563,  by  a  Spaniard,  who  gave  it  his  own 
name;  since  that  time,  it  was  so  much  praised  by  early 
navigators,  that  it  has  been  thought  an  earthly  paradise. 
It  is  fnot  more  than  four  leagues  in  length  from  east  to 
west;  the  country  in  general  is  mountainous,  but  inter- 
spersed with  woods  and  fertile  vallies.  Its  chief  advan- 
tage arises  from  its  being  a  good  resting  place  for  ships. 
Many  English  navigators  touched  there  in  their  voyages 
round  the  world.  It  has  been  occupied  for  more  than 
fifty  years  by  Spanish  settlers,  who  have  erected  a  battery, 
and  built  a  town  on  the  island.f  The  name  of  Mas-a- 
tierra,  or  near  the  land,  has  been  given  to  the  largest, 
the  other  is  generally  called  Mas-a-fuero,  or  the  more  re- 
mote. The  Isla  de  Cabros  is  an  uninhabited  rock  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Juan 
Fernandes.  The  cedar  and  sandal  trees  grow  on  these 
islands.  Two  persons,  whose  romantic  adventures  gave  rise 
to  the  novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  resided  on  one  of  them. 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotsman,  being  left  by  his  fellow 
sailors,  lived  there  for  four  or  five  years,  and  obtained 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  hunting;  the  other,  a  Mosquito 
Indian,  was  abandoned  by  a  party  of  Buccaneers. 

Cuyo,   formerly   a  Chilian   province,  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Andes,  and  for  that  rea~ 

*  Viajeio  Universal,  XV.  p.  366. 

t  Relation  de  M.  Moss,  Annales  des  Voyages.  XVI.  p.  169. 
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BOOK  son  sometimes  called  Trasmoniano.  It  is  boumled  oh 
xxxxix.  tiie  north  by  Tucuman,  on  the  east  by  the  desei'ts  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  on  the  south  by  Patagonia.  That  part  of  tlie 
Chili,  01  Andes  which  dividf'S  it  from  Chili  is  exposed  to  violent 
Cuyo.  j^„{]  Sequent  storms.  The  climate  of  Cuyo  is  variable  ;  on 
the  high  grounds,  the  winter  is  intensely  cold,  and  the  plains 
are  scorclied  by  the  summer's  heat.  The  country,  for  want 
of  moisture,  is  barren ;  in  the  neighbourhood  »)f  rivers  or 
even  of  canals,  it  is  verdant  and  fiuitful.  I'he  eastern 
part  consists  of  fertile  plains,  unlike  those  of  the  Oronoco, 
or  La  Plata,  tliey  are  covered  with  lofty  trees.  A  remark- 
able species  of  the  cocoa  palm  is  not  urtcommon  in  the 
vallies,  its  leaves  resemble  tiie  aloe's,  and  the  centre  of 
its  trunk  is  so  soft,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  mak- 
ing cloth,  which,  if  it  be  not  very  fine,  is  at  least  strong 
and  flexible.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  g<ild  and  silver 
mines  in  the  north  of  Cuvo  have  been  worked.  Lead, 
sulplujr,  coal,  and  gypsum  are  found  on  the  mountains, 
and  salt  is  easily  obtained  from  the  lakes  and  marshes. 
The  hills  near  St.  Juan  de  la  Frontei-a  are  composed  of 
white  marble;  the  people  use  it  for  making  lime  or  build- 
ing bridges  across  the  canals  that  irs'igale  their  fields.  The 
wealth  of  the  district  depends  chiefly  on  that  of  tlie  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  it  must  be  greatly  increased  if 
ever  the  trade  of  China  or  the  east  extends  to  the  southern 
or  western  shores  of  America.  Mendoza,  tlie  ca]>ital  of  Cuyo, 
is  a  flourishing  city,  and  its  jjopulation  is  ra})idly  increasing. 
Tucuman.  The  province  of  Tucuman,  a  country  little  frequent- 
ed, and  consequently  not  very  accurately  known,  lies 
to  the  north-east  of  Cuyo.  Bi-anchcs  of  tlie  Andes  tra- 
verse it  on  the  north,  the  rest  of  the  district  is  one  im- 
mense plain.  Many  rivers  in  Tucuman  are  changed  into 
large  sheets  of  water,  from  which  they  never  issue.  The 
Rio  Salado  falls  into  El  Mon  Chiqueto  and  the  Rio 
Dolce,  after  a  course  of  two  hundred  leagues,  unites  with 
the  Salado,  and  is  lost  along  with  it.  These  lakes,  occa- 
sioned by  the  inundations  of  rivers,  are  not  very  deep.    The 
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land  in  many  places  is  impregnated  with  fossil  salt,  and  book 
the  water  of  every  pool  or  river  in  that  part  of  the  country  i^xxxix. 
is  brackish  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The  cattle  de- 
vour  eagerly  the  salt  on  the  herbage;  it  is  indeed  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  for  they  perish  if  deprived  of 
it  for  a  sliort  time.  Saltpetre  may  be  collected  on  the 
plains,  the  ground  is  frequently  whitened  with  it  after 
a  shower.  Altliough  tlsero  is  Jiardly  any  transition  from 
winter  to  summer,  the  climate  has  been  considered  healthy 
and  salubrious.  The  disti'icts  watered  by  rivers,  afford 
rich  pasture,  and  are  generally  covered  with  sheep  and 
oxen.  Of  the  wild  animals  the  deer  and  different  sorts  of 
game  arc  the  most  common.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  maize,  cotton,  or  indigo.  Swarms  of  wild 
bees  frequent  the  forests  between  the  Dolce  and  Salado, 
and  tlie  aramos  weaves  on  the  trees  its  beautiful  nct-w^ork 
of  silver  coloured  silk.*  Mr.  Helm  states  that  there  are 
in  Tucuman  two  mines  of  gold,  as  many  of  co])per  and 
lead,  one  of  silver,  and  another  of  rock  salt.  The  Que- 
bracho tree,  so  called  from  its  excessive  hardness,  grows  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sari  Miguel;  the  axe  is  sometimes  broken 
before  the  tree  can  be  cut  asunder.  The  commerce  of  Tu- 
cuman consists  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  It  is  computed 
that  60,000  mules  are  fattened  every  year  on  the  valley 
of  Lerma,  previous  to  their  being  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
great  annual  fair.  The  priiicipal  towns  of  the  province 
are  San  P'elipe  or  Salta ;  its  inhabitants,  and  especially  the 
lower  orders,  are  often  inflicted  with  a  species  of  leprosy, 
and  the  women  are  disfigured  by  goitres  at  an  early  age; 
Jujui,  built  near  a  volcano  that  emits  clouds  of  dense  air, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  dust;f  Cordova,  tlie  residence  of 
a  bishop,  and  the  finest  city  in  the  country.  The  university 
of  the  Jesuits  at  that  place  was  considered  a  good  seminary 
of  education.  A  few  villages,  scattered  over  the  wide  plains 
of  Tucuman,  have  been  sometimes  dignified  with  the  name 

*  Viajeio  Universal,  XX.  p.  126—129.  +  Idem,  ibid.  139- 
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uouK  of  towns.  London  was  founded  in  1555,  to  commemorate 
Xxxxix.  ^j,g  marriage  of  Mary,  rjuecn  of  England,  with  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain.  We  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  no- 
tion of  these  towns  from  the  letters  of  Cattaneo  a  Jesuit. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  them.  "The 
Provincial-general  set  out  with  his  secretary  to  visit  the 
different  settlements  in  Tucuman,  on  their  way  to  Rioja, 
a  town  about  two  hundred  leagues  north-cast  of  Cordova, 
they  had  to  travel  along  a  road  as  solitary  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult of  access.  Their  progress  was  slow,  for  the  patli  was 
surrounded  by  precipices.  About  the  twentieth  day  of 
their  journey,  the  secretary,  who  had  gone  before  his 
companions,  fell  asleep  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  The 
muleteer  came  up  to  him,  and  remarked  that  a  person 
of  his  condition  ought  not  to  sleep  in  a  street.  The 
secretary,  astonished  at  such  a  rebuke,  replied  that  he  had 
travelled  three  weeks  and  had  long  since  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  Rioja.  You  are  now  there,  rejoined  the  muleteer, 
this  is  the  market  place,  and  the  convent  is  behind  the 
trees."  The  inhabitants  of  Tucuman,  free  from  the  cares 
and  disquietude  of  great  towns,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
country  life.  Their  groves  resound  to  the  music  of  danc- 
ing ;  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  sing  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  a  rustic  guitar,  alternate  strains  ruder  but  not  un- 
like those  of  Theocritus  or  Virgil ;  even  the  Christian  names 
of  the  people  arc  pastoral,  and  remind  the  traveller  of  old 
Arcadia.* 
Paraguay  The  country  watered  by  the  Plata  has  been  generally 
or  Buenos  galled  Paraguay,  although,  to  speak  correctly,  that  name 

should  be    onfined  to  a  single  province. 
Aspect  ef        It  has  already  been    remarked    that   the   vallies    in  the 
province  of  Chaco  and  the  districts  westward  of  the  Great 
River,  are  impregnated  with  salt  and  nitre.     These  plains 
are  sometimes  overwhelmed   by  moving  sands,  or  rendered 

*  For  instance,  JYemesio,  Gorgonio,  Spiriflion,  Nazaiia,  Rudescinda,  &c. 
Reorganisacion  de  las  coloiilas  orientales  de  la  Plata,  &c.  AddresFrd  *.'^ 
Char!p«  t'tp  T\'.  of  Spain. 
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unwholesome  by  marshes,  into  which  the  ri.veis  flow  for  book 
want  of  a  suflicient  declivity  to  carry  them  to  the  ocean,  ixxxix. 
But  the  face  of  nature  is  very  different  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Plata.  Hills  extend  from  that  river  to  the 
Uraguay,  which  flows  down  steep  and  lofty  mountains 
before  it  reaches  the  sea.  On  the  one  side  the  whole 
country  is  of  the  primitive,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
alluvial  formation.  The  rapid  Uraguay,  shaded  by  thick 
forests,  becomes  very  broad  near  its  mouth,  and  surpasses 
in  magnitude  the  Rhine  or  the  Elbe  ;  even  at  four  hundred 
miles  up  the  river,  the  distance  from  one  bank  to  another 
is  more  than  a  league.  It  is  navigable  till  within  seventy 
leagues  of  the  sea,  or  as  far  as  Salto  Chico;  the  rest  of 
its  course  is  broken  by  torrents. 

The  country  near  Buenos  Ay  res  is  fertile,  but  ill  sup- 
plied with  wood ;  its  sandy  soil  is  mixed  with  a  rich 
black  mould.  The  pampas  extend  to  the  south,  and  the 
view  is  bounded  by  these  deserts.  A  stunted  shrub,  or 
even  a  tuft  of  marine  plants,  is  seldom  seen  by  the  weary 
traveller.  The  great  increase  of  European  horses  and  Horses  an»i 
oxen,  both  in  a  wild  and  domestic  state,  is  a  remarkable  ^^^"• 
circumstance  in  the  natural  history  of  these  countries. 
M.  D'Azara,  who  has  minutely  examined  this  subject, 
states  that  horses  and  oxen  were  imported  from  the  year 
1530  to  the  year  1550.  Many  of  the  horses  are  now 
wild,  and  ten  thousand  of  them  are  sometimes  seen  in  a 
single  herd.  The  greater  number  are  of  a  dark  sorrel 
colour,  they  are  easily  broken,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
common  horse.  The  oxen  in  the  province  of  Chiquito 
and  the  plains  of  Monte  Video  are  as  useful  to  the 
colonists,  as  the  rein  deer  or  camel  to  the  Laplanders  or 
Arabs ;  they  not  only  afford  them  nourishment,  but 
their  hides  are  Jin  important  article  in  trade ;  cups  and 
spoons  are  made  of  the  horns,  and  the  leather  is  converted 
into  pitchers,  mattresses,  and  cloaks;  candles,  soap,  and 
a,  particular  sort  of  oil,  are  obtained  from  the  tallow. 
The  cattle  in  Monte  Video  are    larger   than  those  in  the 
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BOOK  neighbourhood  of  Salamanca,  which  are  supjjoscd  to  be 
liXxxix.  jj,g  largest  in  Spain.  One  breed  is  remarkable  for  its 
small  liead  and  thick  hair.  The  chiros  is  another  variety, 
so  called  from  its  erect  and  conical  horns.  I'bc  wild 
herds  of  oxen  may  be  easily  tamed  ;  it  is  probable  that 
they  might  be  a  source  of  riches  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
industrious  people.  liut  the  inconsidoj-ate  avarice  of 
hunters  lias  incited  them  to  destroy  immense  numbers  of 
these  animals.  From  tlie  Falklan<i  islands  to  the  27th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  the  cattle  seldom  frequent  the 
barreros,  or  saline  and  nitrous  lands,*  the  waters  and 
pastures  of  the  country  contain  i)eiba]»s  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  suit.  Neaier  the  equator,  tliey  thrive  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  lands.  The  barreros,  says  D'Azara,  are 
necessary  for  their  existence. 
Chacos  Eastern  Paraguay  and  a  great  portion  of  Bi-azil  con- 

Native       f^yp^  H,y  truth  of   his    remark.     Chacos  is  almost  wholly 

tribes.  -^ 

occupied  by  Indian  tribes,  and  all  of  them  are  still 
in  a  savage  state.  Some  change  both  tiieir  countiy  and 
name,  in  order  to  conceal  themselves  more  effectually  from 
their  enemies.  The  Lulcs,  whose  language  is  said  to  be 
different  from  most  of  the  American  dialects,  have  done 
so  more  than  once. 

The  Guaicuras,  the  most  warlike  of  these  Indians,  are 
nearly  extinct.  Their  depopulation  is  the  effect  of  their 
barbarous  lial)its ;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  ])arents  to  de- 
stroy their  children.*  A  like  custom  prevails  among  the 
Lenguas.  The  Guanas  arc  the  least  savage  of  these 
Indians,  yet  they  have  hardly  any  notion  of  religion,  the 
women  ai'e  devoid  of  humanity,  they  have  been  known  to 
bury  their  own  children  alive.f  The  Envmagas  and 
Gnentiises  accompany  each  other  in  their  emigi'ations; 
the  Mujas,  who  are  generally  at  war  witli  then),  live  by 
agriculture,  and  force  their  slaves  to  cultivate  the  gn^und. 
Abipones.  But  of  all  these  tribes  the  Ahipones  are  the  most  re- 
nowned, their  number  amounted  formerly  to  five  or   six 

*  D'Azara,  Voyage  an  Paraguay,  II.  146 — 147.  t  Idem,  ibid,  page  93. 
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thousaiul  souls,  they  inhabited  Yapizlaga,  a  country  on  book 
the  banks  of  the  Plata,*  between  the  28th  and  SOth  ^xxxix. 
degrees  of  latitude.  They  surpassed  other  savages  in 
subduing  the  wild  horse,  and  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
Their  wai'like  sj)irit  jn'oved  f(»rn»idable  to  the  Sj)ahiards, 
and  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  amongst  t!ien»  were 
attended  witl»  little  success.  Defeated  in  several  battles, 
the  Abipones  were  at  last  reduced  to  seek  for  protection 
from  the  settlers.  Since  that  period  they  liave  gradually 
decayed.  Tiie  features  of  the  men  are  regular  j  the  wo- 
men arc  nearly  as  fair  as  tliose  of  Spain. 

Paraguay  dei-ives  its  name  from  the  Payaguas,  a  Paraguay 
treacherous  and  deceitful  people  that  subsist  by  tisliing.  p^'P*^"^" 
It  was  believed  that  they  worsiiipped  the  moon,  but 
D'Azara  denies  that  tliey  had  any  religious  creed:  con- 
trary, however,  to  the  custom  of  neighbouring  savages, 
they  covered  their  burying  places,  and  preserved,  with 
superstitious  care,  whatever  was  left  by  the  dead.f  The 
Portuguese  having  passed  the  frontiers  fixed  by  several 
treaties,  not  only  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Payaguas, 
but  established  the  military  station  of  New  Coymhra  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  T!»e  conquest  of  Spanish 
Paraguay  might  have  been  facilitated  from  the  advantages 
which  such  a  position  afforded  them4 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mines  of  Brazil  Mines. 
extend  as  far  as  Paraguay.  In  the  manuscript  dedicated 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  any  gold  mines  in  the  country,  although 
mention  is  made  of  an  inconsiderable  one  near  the 
Uraguay,  and  this  fact  gives  additional  weight  to  tUe 
statements  of  the  Jesuits.§  Paraguay  produces  the  fa- 
mous Brazilian  tree,  but  it  is  much  more  common  in  the 
beautiful  country  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
cotton   plant  is   seen    throughout  the   province,    and   the 

■*  Dobiitzhofer,  de  Abiponibiis. 

T   D'Azara,  Voyage  an  Paraguay,  II.  HS — 149. 

X  Reorgaiiisacion  de  las  Colonias,  &c. 

}  Miiratori.     Murator  Jlissioiis  du  Paraguay,  p.  275. 
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sooK  sugar  cane  grows  without  culture  in  the  marshy  grounds. 
xxxxix.  Dragons-blood,  cinchona,  nux  vomica,  avid  vaniiia,  are 
'———  tjie  common  productions  of  the  country.  The  pome- 
granate, the  peach,  the  fig,  the  orange  tree,  and  a  variety 
of  palms,  flourish  in  rich  luxuriance.  The  leaves  of  a 
species  of  ilex  are  made  into  the  matte  or  Paraguay  tea 
so  much  used  in  South  America.  The  most  extensive 
plantations  are  near  New  Villarica  and  the  mountains  of 
Maracayu.  If  the  labourers  be  deprived  of  that  v»estern 
tea,  they  refuse  to  work  the  mines.  The  quantity  sold 
every  year  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  is  worth 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  Paraguay  tea  is  more 
used  in  these  countries  than  Chinese  in  England ;  the 
twigs  are  put  in  with  the  leaves,  and  it  is  taken  through 
a  silver  or  glass  tube. 

D'Azara  takes  notice  of  three  different  kinds  of  simite, 
the  miriquoiiia,  the  cay,  and  the  caraya.  The  last  sort  is 
the  most  common;  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  the  woods 
re-echo  its  hoarse  and  dismal  cries.  The  large  armadillo 
burrows  in  the  forests,  and  a  smaller  species  haunts  the 
plains.  Giiaxou,  which  is  said  to  be  like  our  word 
gazelle,  is  a  general  name  for  four  kinds  of  wild  deer, 
different  from  any  in  the  old  world.  The  jaguar,  the 
Felis  pardalis,  and  the  erva,  are  species  of  the  tiger  cat, 
that  have  been  only  seen  in  America. 

There  is  no  considerable  town  in  the  province  of  Para- 
guay, the  capital,  Asuncion  or  Neuska  Senora  de  la 
Asuncion,  was  at  first  a  small  fort  built  on  an  angle 
made  by  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  first  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo. 
It  became  in  time  the  chief  town  of  the  diocese;  its  streets 
are  ill  built  and  inconvenient  from  their  many  \Aindings. 
The  population  consisted  formerly  of  about  two  thousand 
Spanish  colonists,  and  several  thousand  Mestizoes  and 
Indians.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  adjacent 
country  rich  and  fertile ;  throughout  the  year  many  of  the 
trees  are  either  in  foliage  or  loaded  with  fruit.     The  trad- 
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ing  boats  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Asuncion  take  two  or  book 
three  months  to  ascend  the  Plata.  The  only  difficulty  in  i-xxxix. 
sailing  up  that  river  proceeds  from  the  force  of  the  de-""^ 
scending  current,  for  the  passage  is  made  more  easy  by  the 
prevailing  south  winds.  The  other  towns  in  Paraguay, 
"with  the  exception  of  Curuguaty  and  Neembuco,  are  un- 
worthy of  notice.  The  population  of  tlie  first  amounted, 
some  years  ago,  to  2250  inhabitants,  and  that  of  the  latter 
to  1800  souls.  The  parishes  consist  for  the  «io"t  part  of 
country  houses,  a  few  of  which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  church  or  chapel,  and  the  rest  removed  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  Indians  dwelt  in  hovels,  but 
the  Jesuits  built  villages  for  such  as  were  converted.  It 
appears  from  an  official  report,  that  in  the  year  1804,  the 
population  of  the  whole  province  was  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  countries  eastward  of  the  Parana  Provinces 
were  divided  into  three  provinces ;  the  first  was  the  go-  uraguay. 
vernment  of  Corientes  and  the  missions  between  the  Para- 
na and  Uraguay ;  the  second,  Uraguay,  between  that  ri- 
ver and  the  Rio  Negro ;  and  the  third,  Monte  Video,  be- 
tween Rio  Negro  and  the  Ocean.  But  all  these  divisions 
are  commonly  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  Paraguay.  The 
vegetable  productions  of  these  provinces  are  very  valuable; 
the  sugar  cane  grows  in  abundance ;  the  wood  of  some 
trees  is  well  adapted  for  building  ships,  others  are  used 
for  dying ;  the  country  produces  lint,  cotton,  and  the  most 
useful  plants  of  Brazil.  The  population  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  forty  thousand  Spanish  colonists,  sixty  thousand 
conquered  Indians,  and  several  thousand  savages.  Tlie  Native 
Guaranis  extended  their  settlements  to  these  remote  re- '"'^^^' 
gions.  The  Charruas,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  defended  with 
much  bravery  the  banks  of  the  Plata  against  the  inroads 
of  European  invaders.  The  natives  are  silent,  morose, 
and  ignorant  of  dancing,  an  amusement  so  common 
among  the  American  savages.  There  are  several  guttural 
words  in  their  language,  which  our  alphabet  cannot  ex- 
press. 

Monte  Video  derives  its  name  from  a  mountain  near  po„n=. 
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BOOK  fhe  fity.  The  town  is  conij)letely  enclosed  with  fortifi- 
rxxxix.  pj^finijs^  and  situated  on  the  Plata,  at  twenty  leagues 
from  its  mouth.  Tlie  harbour,  though  exposed  to  tlie 
north-east  winds,  is  the  best  on  that  river.  The  streets 
are  not  paved,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ill  supplied  with 
!?piing  water.  The  population,  consisting  of  Spaniards, 
Creoles,  and  Indians,  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand souls ;  hut  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  reside 
in  the  suburbs  and  vicinity  of  the  town.  Maldonado,  a 
place  of  some  importance  in  this  province,  is  built  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Plata  as  Monte  Video ;  its  harbour  is 
large  and  spacious,  and  trading  \essels  pass  from  it  to 
Missions  of  Bne,^os  xlvrcs.  The  Jesuits  sent  their  missionaries  to  these 
''  provinces.  Some  have  considered  such  institutions  as  the 
germs  of  a  future  empiie,  and  establishments,  the  unsuc- 
cessful results  of  whirl!,  religion  and  humanity  must  ever 
deplore,  have  been  cmbellislied  by  zeal  or  degraded  by 
envy.  These  enlightened  and  judicious  monks,  in  their 
endeavours  to  civilize  the  Indians,  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  spread  of  tlie  gospel.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  tliey  used  their  temporal  advantages  with  the 
utmost  moderation  and  prudence. 

Tiie  formation  of  these  colonies  along  the  banks  of  the 
Paiana  and  Uraguay,  has  been  attributed  to  the  hardships 
which  the  Indians  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Every  plantation  was  governed  by  two  Jesuits;  a 
curate  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  secular  administration, 
and  it  fre(puntly  happened  that  he  could  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  tiie  Indians.  The  vice  curate,  or  companion,  was  a 
subordinate  otlicci',  to  whose  care  the  conversion  and  spi- 
ritual improvement  of  the  natives  were  committed.  Their 
only  laws  were  the  gospel  and  the  will  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
magistrates  chosen  from  the  Indians  were  so  many  instru- 
ments in  the  4iands  of  a  curate ;  they  had  no  authority 
in  criminal  cases.  The  natives  of  both  sexes  were  ob- 
liged to  labour  for  tl:e  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
no  individual  enjoyed  tlie  right  of  property.  The  curate, 
as  guardian  of  the  public  treasure,  managed  the  produce 
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of  a  colony's  industry,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  clothe  and    book 
maintain  every  person  in  the  state.     No  distiisction  of  rank  I'^'^xix. 
was  known  among  these  Indians;  their  governmeiit  might 
he  regarded   as  a  transition  from  barbarism  to  progressive 
civilization.     It  is  true  tltat  the  Indian  had  no  excitement 
to  emulation,  for  the  industrious  and  Ihe  in<h)lent  Isad  the 
same  fare  and  the  same  enjoyments;  but  the  sway  of  the 
monks  was  admirably  adapted  for  these  ignorant  and  fierce 
tribes  ;  at  all   events  the  Indians  lived  happily  under  it, 
and    were    treated    as    children     incapable   of    g(»verning 
themselves;  savages  accustomed  to  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
or  to  live  as  tlie  slaves  of  the  Spaniards,  regarded  the  Je- 
suits as  their  fathers  and  benefactors.     Sucli  a  devotion  to  Complaints 
their  masters  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  hatred  against  that  jf^'iUs'  ' "^ 
order.     Father  Aguilar  complains,  in  his  apology  for  his 
conduct,  t!iat  Spanish  ofticers  wished  the  Indians  not  only 
to  submit  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  to  the  S])aniards  them- 
selves, and  even  to  their  domestics  and   slaves.     The  poor 
Indian  was  thus  forced  to  obey  the  caprices  of  a  task-mas- 
ter and  a  negro,  or  was  punished  for  iiaving  rebelled  against 
his  conquerors.     The  natives  were  baptized  ;  they  learnt 
the  decalogue,   and  a  set  form  of  prayer;   this  was  the 
commencement  of  that   spiritual   instruction,  to  wliich  the 
cautious  priests  limited  their  first  efforts.      The   Indians 
wove  the  cloth  which  they  wore.     They  were  instructed 
in  the  mecha»iical  arts  by  Jesuits  who  came  from  Europe 
for  that  purpose.     The  men   went  barefoot,  and  the  wo- 
men's garment   consisted  of  a  single  shift  without  sleeves,    - 
the  climate   rendered  a  warmer  dress   superfluous.      The 
curates   employed   the   moderate    profits   arising  from   a- 
griculture,  in  purchasing  instruments,  utensils,  and  arms. 
Tiie  neophytes  carried  into  the  Spanish  settlements,  hides.  Commerce 
cloth,  tobacco,  and  Paraguay  tea.     TJiese  articles  were  de- "^.''^^  ■^^" 

~       *'  suit?. 

livered  over  to  a  ])rocurator-genei'al  of  the  jnissionaries, 
who  sold  or  exchanged  them  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
person  was  obliged  to  give  an  exact  account  of  all  his 
transactions,  and,  after  deducting  a  very  small  sum  as  a 
comppnsatiou  for  his  trouble,  to  employ  the  remainder  in 
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BOOK  the  most  profitable  manner  for  the  Indians.  The  natives 
xxxxix.  converted  by  the  missionaries  were  free,  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  every  man  paid  will- 
ingly to  the  monarch  the  annual  tribute  of  a  dollar,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  dependence.  They  were  not  only 
obliged  to  join  the  Spanish  standard  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
but  to  arm  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  contri- 
bute their  assistance  in  erecting  fortifications.  Their  ser- 
vices in  the  war  against  the  Portuguese  are  well  known. 
But  the  Catholic  despots  in  Europe,  regardless  of  the  most 
sacred  conventions,  felt  little  remorse  in  treating  their 
American  subjects  in  a  manner  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  nations.  About  the  year  1757,  a  part  of  their  territory 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  exchange 
for  Santo-Sacramento.  The  Jesuits  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
cede to  this  treaty,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  transferred 
from  one  nation  to  another,  without  their  own  consent.-— 
The  Indians  had  indeed  recourse  to  arms,  but  they  were 
easily  repulsed  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
weakness  of  their  resistance  proved  sufficiently  that  dif- 
^!^P"^=i°"  ference  of  opinion  existed  among  their  chiefs.  The  Je- 
suits, suits  were  driven  out  of  America  in  the  year  1767,  and 
their  neophytes  were  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of 
the  native  tribes.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  order,  other 
monks  have  been  less  eager  in  the  cause  of  conversion,  and 
the  Indians  have  suffered  increased  hardships.  Merchants 
and  military  commanders  have  begun  anew  their  rigorous 
exactions.  It  is  stated  in  a  ministerial  report,*  addressed 
to  his  Catholic  Majesty  by  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
thirty  villages,  founded  by  them,  contained,  according 
to  the  most  accurate  census,  82,066  inhabitants  in  the  year 
1774.  At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  their 
population  exceeded  92,000  souls,  but  within  these  few 
years  it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  the  half  of  that  num- 
ber. The  Portuguese,  who  were  formerly  confined  within 
their  own  limits,  have  seized  upon  seven  of  these  villages  j 
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and,  to  check  tlieip  invasions,  it  has  been  found  necessary  book 
to  re-establish  the  military  regulations  of  the  Jesuits.  The^'^*^*'^* 
inference  derived  from  this  statement  is  obvious;  if  the  In- 
dinns  have  made  any  progress  in  civilization  since  the  year 
1767,  if  they  enjoy  any  privileges,  if  a  few  individuals 
amongst  them  clotiie  themselves  after  the  Spanish  fashionj 
or  if  in  certain  districts  tliey  can  acquire  property,  we  ob- 
serve only  in  these  detached  instances,  some  effects  of  that 
excellent  institution  which  a  tyrannical  and  blind  policy  has 
been  unable  to  destroy. 

Santa  Fe  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  were  Buen«3 
the  principal  to'vns  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ac-^^'*^ 
cording  to  its  former  limits.     The  metropolis  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  viceroy  and  a  bishop;  it  was  also  the  seat  of  a 
royal  audience,  and  several  other  public  institutions. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  in  1535,  by  Don  Pedro  do 
Mendoza,  who  gave  it  that  name  on  account  of  the  salubri- 
ty of  its  climate.  It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  PI  tta,  about  seventy  leagues 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  fortified,  its  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  but  the  harbour  is  much  exposed  to 
the  wind,  and  the  river  near  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  shallows. 
For  that  reason  large  vessels  unload  at  three  leagues  from 
the  port,  and  then  sail  for  tlie  bay  of  Barragan,  and  wait 
foi-  freights.  Their  cargoes  are  put  into  lighter  vessels,  that 
enter  the  city  Ity  Buenos  Ayres  river,  which  is  more  easily 
navigated  and  better  adapted  for  the  unloading  of  goods. 
It  happens  sometimes  tliat  the  waters  of  that  small  river 
do  not  reach  a  certain  level,  and  on  these  occasions  no  ves- 
sel can  pass  the  bar.  There  are  few  places  where  differ- 
ent sorts  of  provision  are  more  plentiful  than  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Butcher's  meat  is  distributed  to  the  poor;  mer- 
chants frequently  buy  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  hides. 
Poultry  is  comparatively  dear,  two  fowls  cost  as  much 
as  an  ox.  The  town  is  the  great  outlet  for  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  interior,  and  the  produce  of  Chili  and  Peru 
pass  from  thence  to  Europe.  Vicuna  wool  is  brought  from 
the  Andes,  copper  from  Coquimbo,  gold  from  other  parts  of 
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BOOK  Chili,  and  silver  from  Potosi.  The  population  of  Buenos 
xxxxix.  Ayj.gs  amounts  to  sixty  thousan'1  souls ;  its  inhabitants  were 
""""""  among  the  first  in  the  Spanish  ])rovinces  that  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  independence.  The  Creoles  in 
this  city  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  government 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  sucli  as  resided  in  the  country 
were  more  obedient.  It  must  ever  bo  a  subject  of  re- 
gret, that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education 
of\hThus-  ^^  nioi'al  improvement  of  the  people.  Almost  all  the  con- 
bandmen.  verted  Indians,  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  Para- 
guay, and  the  greater  number  of  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Plata,  subsist  by  agriculture.  But  that  profession  is  not 
without  its  toils;  and  it  is  only  followed  by  those  that  have 
not  a  sufficient  fund  for  trade,  or  arc  unable  to  purchase 
land.  If  a  labourer  cannot  find  employment  as  a  shepherd, 
he  is  forced  to  till  tlie  ground.  The  dwellings  of  the  hus- 
handmen  are  built  in  forests,  or  in  lands  as  yet  little 
improved  by  art;  they  are  at  best  small  and  lowly 
huts  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  otlier;  their 
roofs  are  rudely  covered  with  straw,  the  walls  are 
formed  by  stakes  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  the  vacant 
spaces  between  them  are  filled  up  with  clay.  The  shep- 
herd is  worse  clad,  more  ignorant  and  depraved  than  the 
husbandman.  That  sort  of  life  has  nearly  brought  the 
Spaniards  that  follow  it  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  The 
shepherds  are  numerous  ;  it  has  been  computed  that  they 
tend  twelve  millions  of  oxen,  three  millions  of  horses,  and  a 
vast  number  of  sheep,  besides  those  animals  in  a  wild  state, 
over  which  their  charge  extends.  Their  herds  are  divided 
into  as  many  flocks  as  there  are  proprietors.  A  pasturage, 
containing  four  or  five  square  leagues,  is  considered  at 
Buenos  Ayres  as  one  of  a  very  small  size,  and  in  Paraguay 
it  is  not  thought  to  exceed  the  ordinary  dimensions.  The 
shepherd,  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  idleness  and  in- 
dependence, cannot  suffer  the  least  restraint  or  inconve- 
nience. Patriotism,  modesty  and  humanity  are  unknown 
among  these  degraded  colonists.  Employed  in  slaughter- 
ing animals,  they  can  shed,  without  remoi'se,  the  blood  of 
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tlieir  fellow  creatures.  They  seem  to  have  acquired  total  uook 
insensibility  from  the  solitude  of  the  desert.  A  love  of  ^^^^^^* 
gaming  is  their  predominant  passion  j  seated  on  the 
ground,  with  his  horse's  bridle  bound  round  his  feet,  lest 
it  should  be  stolen  from  liim,  each  man  has  a  knife 
fixed  in  the  earth,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  use  it  against 
any  one  whom  he  suspects  to  have  played  unfairly.  A 
person  stakes  his  whole  property  on  a  single  game,  and 
loses  it  with  indifference.  Their  good  qualities  are  common 
to  every  savage.  They  welcome  and  maintain  the  stranger 
without  inquiring  into  the  motives  of  his  journey ;  they 
may  steal  horses  or  other  articles  of  less  value  from  travel- 
lers, but  never  think  of  taking  money,  because  to  them  it  is 
useless.  Tiiese  Tartars  of  the  new  world  live  on  horseback  j 
they  hate  every  occupation  that  deprives  tliem  of  tlieir  fa- 
vourite exercise.  Strong  and  healthy,  they  attain  some- 
times to  a  very  advanced  age;  but  their  bravery  and  va- 
lour are  apt  to  make  them  regardless  of  life,  and  fearless 
of  danger.  There  are  besides,  some  inhabitants  of  these  Banditti. 
immense  plains  that  refuse  to  labour,  and  disdain  to  serve 
any  master.  These  wanderers  gain  their  subsistence  by- 
plunder  ;  they  have  carried  off  women  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  some  of  their 
wives,  like  the  Sabines,  have  refused  to  return  home.  To 
provide  for  the  wants  of  his  family,  one  of  these  men 
hastens  to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  takes  away  as  many 
horses  or  oxen  as  he  can,  and  disposes  of  his  booty  in 
Brazil.  The  produce  enables  him  to  bring  whatever 
articles  his  family  may  require.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  a  great  many  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  provinces; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent  changes,  and  the  improve- 
ments likely  to  follow  them,  may  tend  to  reform  the  na- 
tional character. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the  immense  P^oduc-  ' 
plains   round   Buenos   Ayres   differ  from   those  of  Para- Buenof 
guay.      The  climate   is   well    adapted   for    the    different  "^y""'- 
30 
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ed regions 


BOOK    grains  of  Europe ;  the  diirasmo,  a  fruit  much  esteemed  in 

xxxxix.  i\^Q  country,  is  a  variety  of  the  peach. 

"  The    yagouar    is    laige   but   not    common ;    the  tapir, 

the  caiman,  and  the  monkey,  are  never  seen  in  these  lati- 
tudes. The  cat  of  the  Pampas,  the  cavia  of  Tucuman, 
the  hare  of  the  deserts,  and  the  Patagonian  ostrich,  are 
found  in  Buenos  Ay  res.  The  dogs,  as  well  as  the  horses 
and  oxen  brought  originally  from  Europe,  have  become 
wild;  they  appear  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains,  and 
their  inroads  are  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

The  extensive  districts,  to  the  south  of  Valdivia  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  are  thinly  peopled  by  independent  tribes. 
The  right  by  which  Spain  claims  these  possessions,  is 
founded  on  some  doubtful  maxims  of  public  law,  and  on 
the  authority  of  several  treaties.  The  Spaniards,  after 
the  discovery  of  South  America,  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chili,  the  western  coasts  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  the  eastern  formed  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata.  Many  English  writers  maintain  that  these 
countries  do  not  belong  to  Spain,  because  they  have  never 
been  subdued ;  and,  until  that  event  take  place,  it  is 
reasonable  that  every  nation  should  have  the  privilege 
of  planting  colonies  in  those  places  that  are  unoccupied. 
We  have  already  given  a  short  account  of  Chonos  and 
the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe.  The  great  peninsula  of 
Three  Mountains,  and  the  gulf  of  Pennas  are  situated 
farther  to  the  south.  The  natives  of  that  coast  are  de- 
scended from  the  Araucanians,  a  people  that  inhabit  the 
rich  and  fertile  districts  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and 
Valdivia.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  abundant  springs, 
and  a  temperate  climate,  render  that  country  even  more 
delightful  than  Chili.  Arauca,  the  smallest  province  in 
their  territory,  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  nation. 
The  Spaniards  have  called  it  Araucanian  Flanders,  or 
the  invincible  state  ;  and  some  of  them  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  celebrati  in  verse,  the  exploits  of  a  people  who 
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shed  so   much    Spanish   hlootl   in   maintaining  tlieir  inde-    book 
pendence.     The   settlements   of   the    Ciinchi   extend   from  i-xxxix. 
the  Valdivia  to  the  Gulf  of  Guayateca.     The  Huilc!>es,  or  ' 

natives  of  the  Chiloe  islands,  are  a  wandering  people ;  they 
have  not  only  possessions  on  the  Gulf  of  Pennas,  but  even 
on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  These  tribes  have  been 
faithful  allies  of  the  Araucanians.  The  men  are  mus- 
cular, well  proportioned  and  of  a  martial  appearance,- 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
and  mountainous  districts  are  stronger  than  the  natives  on 
the  coast.  Travellers  have  supposed  that  they  destroy 
every  child  of  a  weak  or  sickly  constitution  ;  their  cus- 
toms tend  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  for 
nature  is  not  obstructed  in  her  operations  by  improper 
means.  The  Araucanians  never  build  towns;  they  reside 
in  scattered  villages  or  in  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Such  is  their  attachment  to  their  birth-place  that  children 
rarely  quit  the  lands  of  their  fathers.  Love  of  liberty 
and  want  of  refinement  made  them  consider  walled  cities 
as  the  residence  of  slaves.  The  maritime  part  of  their 
country  comprehends  Arauco,  Tucapel,  lUicura,  Boroa, 
and  Nagtolten ;  the  districts  of  the  plain  are  Encol, 
Paren,  and  Mariguina.  Marren,  Chacaico,  and  Guan- 
agua,  are  some  of  the  provinces  on  the  Andes.  Little 
can  be  said  of  the  institutions  of  a  society  in  so  rude  and 
simple  a  state.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  impunity 
may  be  purchased  for  every  crime  except  witchcraft-  The 
unfortunate  person  accused  of  sorcery  was  tortured  before 
a  slow  fire  that  he  might  more  readily  acknowledge  his 
associates.  The  military  establishment  of  the  Arau- Warfare, 
canians  was  not  only  better  than  their  civil  govern- 
ment, but  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  warfare  among  barbarous  states.  A  commander 
in  chief  was  appointed  by  a  military  council;  as  the 
Toquis  enjoyed  the  highest  privileges  in  the  community, 
they  had  the  first  claim  to  that  office.  But  if  no  one  in 
their  order  was  found  worthy  of  so  important  a  trust,  he 
that    best    deserved   to    command,  was    chosen    genci-al. 
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BOOK  Yilumella,  a  man  of  low  origin,  who  was  raised  to  the 
ixxxix.  ],gjjj|  qP  |j,(j  Araucanian  army,  distinguishi'd  Idmsclf  by 
his  warlike  achievements.  The  first  measui-c  of  a  national 
council  after  a  declaration  of  war,  was  to  scj.d  mes- 
sengers to  the  confederate  tribes  and  the  Indians  residing 
in  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  credentials  of  these 
envoys  were  a  few  arrows  bound  together  with  a  red  string, 
the  emblem  of  blood.  The  persons  intrusted  with  a  mis- 
sion were  said  to  run  the  arrow,  and  they  performed  tlieir 
duty  with  so  much  secrecy  and  expedition,  that  the  object 
of  their  journey  was  seldom  discoveied  by  an  enemy. 
That  warlike  people  saw  the  great  advantage  which 
the  EHro])eans  had  acquired  from  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  learn  its  composition.  They  observed 
negroes  among  the  Spaniards,  and  because  their  colour 
was  supposed  to  resemble  that  of  gunpowder,  they  ima- 
gined that  they  had  discovered  the  long  wished  for  secret. 
A  poor  negro  was  taken  prisoner  a  short  time  after  this 
theory  had  gained  followers,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was 
burnt  alive  by  the  natives,  in  the  belief  that  gunpowder 
might  he  obtained  from  his  ashes.  Molina,  who  tells  tliis 
story,  remarks  that  the  experiment  showed  the  inaccuracy 
of  their  chemical  notions. 

Each  soldier  in  the  Araucanian  armies  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nisli  himself  not  only  with  arms,  but  with  provisions,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  forces  of  ancient  Rome.  Every  man  was 
liable  to  military  service,  and  had  to  contribute  his  share  to 
the  support  of  the  troops.  Their  provisions  consisted  of  dried 
meul,  which,  when  diluted  in  water,  afTorded  them  suffi- 
cient subsistence  until  they  plundered  the  enemy's  country. 
The  soldiers  by  this  means  were  not  encumbered  with 
baggage,  and  possessed  decided  advantage  over  the  Span- 
iards, both  in  making  an  attack  and  securing  a  retreat. 
Several  great  commanders  of  mo(iern  times  wished  to 
restore  the  ancient  method  of  pro\isioning  armies,  but  it 
presupposes  a  degree  of  simplicity  incompatible  with 
European  refinement.  The  Araucanians  were  the  only 
T)eople   in   Soutli   America  that  maintained   their  indepen- 
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denre  by  force  of  arms;  but  the  prudence  and  ability  of  book 
a  single  individual  have  done  more  in  reducing  that  war-  ^^^^i^* 
like  people  than  all  the  armies  of  Spain.  By  the  judicious 
policy  of  Higguis  de  Vallcnar,  president  of  Chili,  the  two 
nations  have  never  been  at  variance  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  fierce  natives  have  experienced  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.*  Indian  magistrates  superintend  the 
trade  carried  on  by  their  countrymen  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  colonists  and  natives  associate  with  each  other,  and 
Araucanian  workmen  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Spanish  settlements.  The  bonds  of  union  have  been 
strengthened  by  intermarriages ;  and  the  missions  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  the  Jesuits  have  not  been  alto- 
gether  abandoned.      The  religious   notions  of  the   people  Rehgion. 

•^  °  1  .  I  Customs, 

were  borrowed  from  their  civil  institutions ;  the  universal 
government  of  the  sui)reme  essence  was  a  figure  of  the 
Araucanian  polity.  The  one  had  its  chiefs  or  toquis,  and 
the  other  was  ruled  by  the  great  toqui  of  the  invisible 
world.  Jpo  Ulmenes,  or  ministers  of  state,  ruled  the 
heavens  as  well  as  the  earth.  Tlie  Meiden,  or  friend  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  Guecubii  or  origin  of  evil 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  minor  gods.  To  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  natural  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  savage  nations  had  recourse  to  the 
agency  of  two  adverse  principles.  The  Guecubu  was 
perhaps  the  most  active  of  these  existences.  If  a  horse 
was  fatigued,  the  demon  must  have  rode  it,  for  such  an 
event  was  rarely  attributed  to  natural  causes ;  if  the  earth 
trembled,  he  w  as  walking  at  no  great  distance.  In  short, 
the  life  of  man  had  been  completely  wretched,  were  it  not 
for  the  counteracting  influence  of  more  beneficent  beings. 
But  the  force  of  the  evil  spirit  was  by  no  means  despi- 
cable, for  the  ulmenes  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  were 
sometimes  unable  to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Spi- 
ritual nymphs  performed  for  men  the  oifices  of  house- 
hold gods.     Every  young  Araucanian  had  at  least  one  of 

'*■  Vancouver,  tome  V.  page  402, 
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BOOK  them  in  his  service.  I  have  still  my  nymph  was  a  common 
ixxxix.  gxpression,  when  a  person  had  o\ercome  any  ilifficulty. 
The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  firmly 
believed  by  this  rude  people.  Man,  according  to  them, 
was  composed  of  two  elements  essentially  different,  the 
auca  or  body  was  mortal  and  corruptible,  the  soul  incor- 
poreal and  eternal.  That  distinction  appeared  to  them  so 
obvious  that  the  word  mica  was  used  metaphorically  to 
denote  a  half  or  some  determinate  portion  of  any  substance. 
But,  although  they  admitted  an  existence  purely  spiritual, 
yet  they  entertained  very  absurd  ideas  of  it.  When  they 
buried  the  dead,  a  woman  followed  the  bier  at  a  distance, 
and  strewed  the  ground  with  ashes,  to  prevent  the  soul 
from  returning  to  its  late  abode.  Arms  were  placed  in  the 
graves  of  the  men,  female  appaiel  and  domestic  utensils  in 
those  of  the  women.  Provisions  were  left  to  maintain  the 
deceased  during  their  journey,  and  a  horse  was  sometimes 
sacrificed  that  they  might  ride  to  the  country  of  the  men 
beyond  the  mountains.  Their  opinions  on  different  subjects 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  most  savage  tribes.  Every 
storm  on  the  Andes  or  the  ocean,  was  the  effect  of  a  battle 
between  their  countrymen  and  the  Spaniards.  If  the 
tempest  took  its  course  in  the  dii'ection  of  the  Spanish 
frontiers,  the  Araucanians  were  very  joyful,  and  exclaimed 
loudly.  Pursue  them,  friends,  pursue  them,  kill  them  ! 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  sages,  who  despised 
the  common  superstition  of  their  country,  existed  among 
them ;  but  if  they  ventured  to  inculcate  new  opinions  or  to 
convince  men  of  their  errors,  they  might  have  fallen  victims 
to  popular  rage.* 
6eas«ns.  The  Araucanians  divided  time  into  years,  seasons, 
months,  days,  and  hours ;  but  their  divisions  were  not  the 
same  as  ours.  The  year  began  on  the  22d  of  December, 
immediately  after  the  southern  solstice.  These  essential 
points  were  ascertained  with  some  accuracy  by  means  of 
the  solstitial  shadows.     To  preserve  uniformity  in  diffe- 

*  Molina,  Histmy  of  Chili,  volume  II. 
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rent  periods,  the  day  as  well  as  the  year  was  divided  into  book 
twelre  parts,  oach  of  which  was  cqnivaii-nt  to  two  of  our  ^^^xix. 
hours.  Such  a  metliod  was  not  peruliar  to  the  Aran- 
canians,  it  is  used  by  the  Chinese  and  the  natives  of 
Japan.  They  observed  the  planets  ;*  gau,  tlie  term  by 
which  they  wei-e  called,  was  a  dei'ivative  of  the  verb  gaun, 
to  wash.  They  held  on  this  subject  the  same  opinions  as 
the  ancients,  and  supposed  that  these  bodies  hastened  at 
their  setting  to  plunge  themselves  into  the  ocean.  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  was  said  to  be  the  death  of  one 
of  them,  which  corresponds  with  the  defediis  solis  aut 
lunse  of  the  Romans.  The  Araucanians  evinced  much  Games. 
ingenuity  in  their  games  and  amusements.  Leibnitz  lias 
remarked  that  men  have  never  given  greater  proof  of 
talent  than  in  the  invention  of  games.  If  the  German 
philosopher  be  correct,  we  must  entertain  no  unfavourable 
opinion  of  this  nation ;  it  is  certain  chess  was  known  to 
them  long  before  the  first  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.! 
But  they  delighted  most  in  gymnastic  exercises,  for  by 
them  they  were  inflamed  by  a  love  of  war.  During 
peace  their  time  was  spent  in  these  diversions ;  tiie  peiico 
represented  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  and  the  palican  differed 
little  from  the  mock  fight  of  the  Greeks.^  The  in- 
habitants of  different  districts  met  frequently  for  this 
purpose;  such  amusements  were  not  considered  useless, 
they  had  improved  the  natives  in  the  military  art. 
Polygamy  was  lawful  among  the  Araucanians,  some  of  Polygamy, 
them  could  form  a  correct  notion  of  a  man's  fortune  from 
the  number  of  his  wives.  But  the  first  wife  was  treated 
with  great  respect  by  all  the  others ;  they  acknowledged 
her  to  be  their  superior;  she  was  entitled  to  precedence 
and  other  marks  of  distinction,  not  without  their  charms 
even  to  women  in  a  savage  state.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  very  simple,  it  consisted  merely  in  carrying  off  the 
bride,    who   generally  feigned    reluctance.      This   method 

*  Tableau  civil  et  moral  des  Araucaus,  trad,  du  Viajero  universal,  Annales 
ties  Voyages,  XVI,  p.  100. 

t  Melina.  t  The  Spheremachia. 
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BOOK    was  considered,  both  by  tbe  Arauranians  and  the  negroes, 

Lxxxix.  j^j^  j^„  essential  preliminary  to  matrimony.  Each  wife  was 
obliged  to  present  daily  to  her  husband,  a  dish  prepared 
with  her  own  liaruls;  lience  there  were  as  many  fires  in  tlie 
Arauranian  houses  as  female  inhabitants.  How  many  fires 
have  )ou  ?  was  a  polite  way  of  asking  a  man  the  number  of 
his  wives.  Be'iides  other  presents,  the  husband  received 
every  year  a  ponchos  or  embroidered  cloak.  The  women 
paid  great  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons.  The 
®*  trade  which  this  people  carried  on,  was  vei-y  limited,  mo- 
ney was  lately  introduced  amongst  them ;  before  that  time 
they  exchanged  one  commodity  for  another,  and  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  different  articles  was  ascertained  by  a 
conventional  tariff;  a  practice  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Thus  tlie  value  of  an  ordi- 
nary horse  was  consideied  as  unity,  and  that  of  an  ox  as 
two.  Th'Mr  commerce  with  the  Spaniards  was  confined  to 
ponchos  and  cattle,  which  \\cre  bartered  for  wine  and  the 
merchandise  of  Europe.  The  exactness  with  which  the 
Araucanians  fulfilled  their  contracts  has  been  commended 
by  the  coloiiists. 

Tuyu.  'pjjg  pr,>vince  of  Tuyu  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Buenos 

Avres,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes  and  between  the  two 
rivers  Siladillo  and  Hucuque.  It  is  covered  with  marshes 
and  small  lakes.  Cusahati,  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tain in  the  country,    has    been    seen    by  mariners   at  the 

Pueiches  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  Puelches 
inhabit  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  mountain. 
Falconer  tells  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  cacique 
there,  who  was  upwards  of  seven  feet,  and  adds  that  the 

Pampas.  Puelches  had  colonies  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Pampas  or  deserts  of  America  extend 
from  Tucuman  to  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude. 
Two  rivers,  the  Colorado  and  the  Negro,  rise  at  the  base 
of  the  Chilian  Andes  and  flow  through  these  vast  and 
unknown  regions.  A  series  of  lakes  and  running  waters, 
extending  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  mountains,  receives 
the  waters  of  the  two  streams  near  their   source.      Some 
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savage  tribes,  descended  from  the  Puelclies,  wander  in  the     book 
Pampas.     Not  long  after  tlie  Spanish   breed  of  horses  was  i-^xxix. 
known  in  their  country,   many  became  as  expert  horsemen  ' 

as  the  Tai-tars ;  otliers,  negh^cting  the  advantages  wliich  these 
animals  afforded  them,  retain  still  their  ancient  customs. 

According  to  the  Spanish  maps,  Comarca  Deserta,  or  *^°"'^f«^^ 
the  desert  province,  extends  from  the  40th  to  the  45th  de- 
gree of  south  latitude ;  its  coast  only  has  as  yet  been  ex- 
plored. The  bays  of  Anegada,  Camarones,  and  St.  George, 
afford  good  anchorage  for  ships,  but  there  are  neither  in- 
habitants, wood,  nor  fresh  water  in  the  adjacent  country ; 
a  few  aquatic  birds  and  sea  wolves  remain  unmolested  on 
these  dismal  shores. 

Siu'ubs  and  different  plants  ai)pear  on  the  lands  near  country  of 
Cape  Blanco,  which  are  surrounded  by  immense  plains,  ^''eCesares 
impregnated  with  salt.  If  there  be  such  a  people  as  the 
Cesares,  wc  must  look  for  them  in  these  unfrequented  re- 
gions, at  no  great  distance  perhaps  from  the  sources  of  the 
Camerones  or  Gallego.  "  Tlieir  country,"  says  Father 
Feuillee,  "  is  fertile,  and  pleasantly  situated,  enclosed  on 
one  side  by  the  Cordilleras,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  large  and  rapid  river,  which  separates  it  from  Araucania. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Cesares  are  descended  from  the 
sailors  belonging  to  three  Spanish  vessels,  who,  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage,  revolted  and  fled  for 
shelter  to  that  retired  region.  No  stranger  is  ever  permit- 
ted to  enter  their  territory."  But  Falconer,  who  denies 
the  existence  of  that  people,  has  brought  forward  strong 
arguments    in    support    of   his    opinion.*       The   Tehuels 

*  The  report  that  there  is  a  nation  in  tliese  parts,  descended  from  Europeans, 
or  the  remains  of  shipwrecks,  is,  I  verily  believe,  entirely  false,  and  is  occasion- 
ed by  misunde;  standing  the  acrounts  of  the  Indians.  For  if  they  be  asked  in 
Chili  concerning  any  inland  settlement  of  Spaniards,  they  give  an  account  of 
towns  and  white  people,  meaning  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.  ;  not  having  the  least 
idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  tv;o  distant  countries  are  known  to  each  other. 
Upon  my  questioning  the  IndianK  on  this  subject,  I  found  my  conjecture  to  be 
right;  and  they  acknowledged,  upon  my  naming  Chiloe  and  Valdivia,  (^at  which 
■they  seemed  amazed,)  that  these  were   the  places  which  they  had  mentioned 
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BOOK  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  country  between  the  Comarca 
xxxxix.  Deserta  and  the  Andes.  Falconer  thinks  that  they  are  a 
*■""""""  tribe  of  the  Puelches,  because  many  of  them  arc  very 
tall,  he  concludes  that  they  make  excursions  as  far  as  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  that  they  are  the  same  people 
whom  travellers  have  described  under  the  name  of  Pa- 
tagonians.  The  Tehuels  are  peaceable  and  humane  ; 
some  of  their  customs  are  singular.  They  carry,  for 
instance,  the  bones  of  their  relatives  along  the  sea-shore 
to  the  desert,  and  deposit  them  in  cemeteries  amidst 
the  skeletons  of  horses.  That  practice,  however,  can- 
not be  of  ancient  origin,  for  the  horse  was  unknown 
to  all  the  wandering  tribes  of  America  before  the 
Patagonia,  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Patagonia  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  America  beyond  the  46th  degree  of 
latitude.  Although  we  can  give  no  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  its  inhabitants,  still  so  much  has  been  said 
of  them,  that  wecann   '  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  voyage  of  Fer- 
iiandes  de  Magallianes  : — "  The  fleet  had  been  two  months 
at  port  San  Julian,  without  our  having  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  any  of  the  natives.  One  day,  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected, a  person  of  gigantic  stature  appeared  on  the  shore. 
He   sang,   danced,   and   sprinkled  dust  on   his  forehead ; 

under  the  description  of  European  settlements.  W^hat  farther  makes  this  set- 
tlement of  tlie  Cesares  to  be  altogether  incredible,  is  the  moral  impossibility  that 
even  two  or  three  hundred  Europeans,  without  having  any  communication  with 
a  civilized  country,  could  penetrate  through  so  many  wailike  and  numerous 
nations,  and  maintain  themselves  as  a  sepaiate  republic,  in  a  country  which 
produces  nothing  spontaneously,  and  where  the  inhabitants  live  only  by  hunt- 
ing ;  and  all  this  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  (as  the  story  is  told)  with- 
cut  being  extirpated  either  by  being  killed,  or  made  slaves  hj'  the  Indians,  et 
■without  losing  all  European  appearances  by  intermarrying  with  them.  And, 
besides,  there  is  not  a  foot  of  all  this  continent  that  the  wandering  nations  do 
not  ramble  over  every  year;  to  bury  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead  and  to  look  for 
salt.  Their  caciques  and  others  of  the  greatest  repute  for  truth  amongst  them, 
have  often  protested  to  me  that  there  are  no  white  people  in  all  thosw  parts,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  known  to  all  Europe,  as  in  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chiloe, 
Mendoza.  &c. — Falconer^s  Description  of  Patagonia. 
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a  sailor  was   sent  to   land,    with    orders  to    imitate  his    book 
gestures,   vl.irh    were   considered    signals  of  peace.     The  ^^^^^^" 
seaman   jierformed  his  part  so   well  that  the  giant  accom-  ' 

panied  liim  to  the  commander's  vessel.  He  pointed  to  the 
sky,  wishing  to  inquire  if  the  Spaniards  had  descended 
from  heaven.  The  sailors'  heads  did  not  come  up  to  his 
waist."* 

Herrara's  description  of  these  people  is  not  so  marvellous 
as  that  of  Pigafetta.  He  savs  that  the  least  person  amongst 
them  was  taller  than  any  man  in  Castille.  The  origin  of 
their  name  has  heen  disputed.  Magalhanes  called  them 
Pata-gones,  because  their  shoes  resembled  the  hoof  of  the 
guanaco.  Others  insist  that  their  ordinary  stature  exceed- 
ed seven  feet,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  termed  wenT- 
uyKoiHi,  or  men  of  five  cubits.  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendish 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  year  1592;  having 
observed  the  dead  bodies  of  two  Patagonians,  he  measured 
their  foot  marks  in  the  shore,  and  found  them  four  times 
larger  than  his  own.  Three  of  his  men,  while  sailing  in 
a  boat,  were  nearly  put  to  death  by  the  rocks  which  the 
natives  threw  into  the  sea.  In  short,  his  whole  account 
puts  one  more  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  Polyphemus  than  of 
an  historical  narrative.f  The  relation  of  Sarmiento,  a  Spa- 
nish corsair,  is  less  liable  to  objection.:];  "  The  Indian  that 
my  sailors  had  taken"  says  he,  "appeared  to  be  taller  than 
the  rest  of  the  natives;  he  recalled  to  my  imagination  the 
poetical  description  of  the  Cyclops.  The  other  savages  were 
strong  and  well  made,  but  their  height  did  not  exceed 
three  varas."§  Hawkins  cautions  navigators  to  beware  of 
the  natives  on  the  coast  of  M.isjellan.  "  They  are  cruel 
and  treacherous,  and  of  so  lofty  a  stature,  that  several 
voyagers   have    called    them    giants.     Wood    and   Narbo- 

*  Pigafetta''s  account  of  Magellan's  voyages. 

t  Collection  of  voyages  by  Piirchass,  vol.  IV.  book  VI. 

:}:  Histoire  de  la  conque?te  des  Mohiques,  par  Argensola. 

V  The   vara  is  a  measure   that  varies  in  different  parts  of  Spain ;  in  some 
places  it  is  less  than  two  feet  and  a  half. 
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BOOK  rough,  two  navigators  that  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
Lxxxix.  11^^  maintain  tliat  the  men  on  these  coasts  are  of  mo- 
derate  stature ;  but  their  statements  may  be  correct,  with- 
out contradicting  those  of  Pigafetta,  Hawkins  and  Kni- 
vet ;  for  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  coast  are  of  a  colossal  size. 

If  a  traveller  saw  only  in  Lapland,  Russians,  Norwe- 
gians or  Swedes,  he  might  perhaps  deny  that  there  were  any 
pigmies  in  the  country.  Additional  information  has  been 
obtained  concerning  the  Patagonians,  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  famous  Admiral  Byron  tells  us  that  he  saw 
them;  "  Tlie  Commodore  having  landed  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  made  the  savages  sit  down  near  him;  he  distributed 
some  toys  amongst  then),  and  observed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  being  seated,  they  were  taller  than  himself  when 
he  stood  upriglit."*  But  the  best  and  most  minute  ac- 
count is  contained  in  the  voyage  to  the  Malouine 
Islands.  Duclos  Guyot,  who  visited  the  Patagonians 
in  1776,  has  left  us  some  curious  details  concerning 
their  manners  and  customs.  Mr.  Duclos  measured  the 
least  man  that  he  saw  amongst  them,  and  his  height  was 
more  than  five  feet  eleven  inches ;  the  rest  were  much 
taller.  It  is  likely  that  they  had  communication  with  the 
Spaniards,  for  they  called  one  of  their  companions  their 
Caj)iian.  They  sang  and  danced  like  the  islanders  of 
the  South  Sea,  and  their  hos])itality  was  of  that  rude 
sort  which  distinguishes  the  savage.  They  were  stout 
and  well  proportioned,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  at  first 
sight  ap])ear  very  tall.  Their  caps  were  covered  with  fea- 
thers, and  their  clothes  consisted  of  guanaco's  skins.  The 
French  treated  some  of  the  women  very  faniiliarly,  and 
as  their  husbands  <lid  not  resent  their  conduct,  the  writer 
of  the  voyage  has  supposed  that  tlie  Patagonians  had  no 
notion  of  jealousy.f  The  Capitan  and  many  of  his  men 
visited  the  sloop,  where  they  were  entertained  and  received 
presents.     They  ate  voraciously,  and  drank  whatever  was 

*  Hawkesworth's  collection,  t  Voyage  de  Don  Pernelty,  t.  II. 
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offered  them,  among  other  things,  three  pints  of  seal  oil.    book 
The  accuracy  of  Diiclos'  statements  has  been  since  confirm-  I'Xxxix. 
ed  in  the  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  some  Spaniards  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.* 

The  tallest  person  that  they  measured  was  more  than 
eight  feet,  and  nearly  five  round  the  waist.  Their  phy- 
siognomy and  meagre  beard  indicated  sufficiently  their  Ame- 
rican origin.  It  is  obvious,  from  these  observations,  made 
at  different  times  during  the  couise  of  three  centuries,  that 
the  Patagonians  are  tlie  tallest  race  of  men  existing  at 
present  in  the  Avorld,  their  mean  height  varies  from  six 
to  seven  feet ;  other  countries  may  have  at  a  former 
period  contained  inhabitants  of  as  gigantic  a  stature, 
whose  descendants  are  now  degenerated  by  luxury,  refine- 
ment or  other  causes  ;  but  the  Patagonians,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  had  little  communication 
with  other  nations,  and  adhered  always  to  their  rude  cus- 
toms and  homely  fare.  I'hat  portion  of  America,  the  most  Climate  of 
soutliern  country  either  in  the  old  or  new  world,  is  sterile,  '^ 
cold,  and  uncultivated.  Boisterous  winds  and  frequent 
tempests  are  common  to  the  extremities  of  both  continents. 
But  some  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  such  effects 
in  Patagonia,  exert  a  greater  influence  than  in  northern 
countries  of  a  higher  latitude.  It  is  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  thiee  vast  oceans;  winds  and  oppo- 
site currents  arc  not  uncommon  at  every  season  of  the  year. 
A  broad  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains  occupies  the  half  of 
the  land,  and  it  is  far  removed  from  any  mild  or  cultivated 
region.  The  land  of  the  plains  on  tf»e  east  differs  widely  Plains  and 
from  that  of  the  mountains  on  the  west ;  the  first  is  a  sandy  ™°"«t^'"'- 
and  barren  soil,  incapable  of  supporting  vegetable  life;  the 
atmosphere  is  generally  unclouded  and  serene,  and  the  heat 
of  summer  varies  from  forty-one  to  fifty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. The  other  portion  composed  of  primitive  rocks, 
watered  by  rivers  or  cataracts,  and  covered  with  forests  is 
subject  to  incessant  rains,   and  the   thermometer   seldom 

*  Viage  al  estrecho  de  Magaihaens,  Madrid,  1788. 
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BOOK  reaches  above  the  forty-sixth  degree.  A  species  of  the 
ixxxix.  ijjp^l,  ^,.pj.  (^Betnla  antarfica,  Lin.)  flourishes  on  the  higher 
paits  of  the  coast,  the  Filix  arborescens  has  been  observed 
on  the  straits  of  Magellan.  The  guanacos,  the  viscacha, 
and  the  hare  of  the  Pampas,  are  found  in  Patagonia.  The 
rocks  at  Port  Desire  are  composed  of  talc  as  transparent 
as  crystal,  and  marble  of  different  colours.  The  lands  in 
the  neigl)bourhood  were  supposed  to  be  very  unfruitful,  but 
Narborough  affirms  that  he  has  seen  many  herds  of  wild 
oxen  at  no  great  distance  in  the  interior.  The  coast  is 
lined  in  many  places  with  banks  of  fossil  shells.  The  ar- 
madillo and  an  animal  resembling  the  jaguar  have  been 
seen  near  Port  St.  Julian. 
Straits  of  The  discovery  of  Cape  Horn,  by  affording  a  more  con- 
Magellan.  yg„jpj,t  entrance  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  destroyed  the  nau- 
tical importance  of  the  Straits.  They  were  discovered  by 
the  celebrated  Magalhanes  in  the  year  1519.  Many  of  the 
old  voyagers,  who  sailed  round  the  world,  were,  in  that 
part  of  their  coui-se,  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Currents 
and  sinuosities  render  their  navigation  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain. The  length  of  the  Straits  is  about  450  miles,  and 
they  vary  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  two  leagues.  On 
the  east  they  are  confined  by  steep  rocks ;  near  the  middle 
there  is  a  large  basin,  on  which  Port  Famine  is  situated. 
The  colony  of  Ciudad  Real  de  Felipe  was  founded 
there  by  the  Spaniards;  but  owing  to  unexpected  mis- 
fortunes, the  settlers  perished  from  hunger.  We  should 
form,  however,  a  wrong  opinion  of  Port  Famine,  were  we 
to  judge  of  it  from  its  frightful  name ;  the  adjacent  coun- 
try is  well  stored  with  game ;  it  produces  different  sorts  of 
fruit,  lofty  trees  are  not  uncommon.*  Towards  Cape  For- 
ward, the  confines  of  the  Andes  are  covered  with  thick 
forests,  and  whole  trees  are  sometimes  borne  down  by  the 
Gallego  and  other  rivers,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
the  ocean. 

**  Narboronch. 
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The  north-east  coast,  which  confines  the  wcsteni  outlet    book 
of  the  Straits,  was  at  one  time  siipjjosed  to  he  connected  i-xxxix. 
with  the  continent,  but  it  has  been  since  discovered  to  be 
part  of  an  extensive  group  of  islands. 

The  archipelago  of  Toledo  is  situated  farther  to  the 
north,  and  the  largest  island  upon  it,  is  tlie  Mad  re  de  Dios. 
The  Spaniards  had  stations  on  some  of  the  islands  and  seve- 
ral factories  on  the  western  coast.  Having  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent,  we  may  take  an  excur- 
sion to  the  neighbouring  isles,  although  many  of  tliem  arc 
not  subject  to  America,  still  they  are  less  removed  from  it 
than  from  every  other  country.  To  the  south  of  Patagonia,  Terra  del 
there  is  a  number  of  cold,  barren  and  mountainous  islands ;  "*'^'^' 
volcanoes,  whicli  cannot  melt,  brighten  and  illumine  the 
perpetual  snow  in  these  dismal  regions.  "  Here  it  was  that 
the  sailors  observed  fires  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Strait,  for  which  reason  the  land  on  tliat  side  was  called 
Terra  del  Fuego."* 

Narrow  channels,  strong  currents  and  boisterous  winds, 
render  it  dangerous  to  enter  into  this  desolate  labyrinth. 
Tlie  coast,  which  is  composed  of  granite,  lava,  and 
basaltic  rocks,  is  inaccessible  in  many  places.  Cataracts 
interrupt  the  stillness  that  reigns  there ;  phoci  sport  in 
the  bays,  or  repose  their  unwieldy  bodies  on  the  sand.  iV. 
great  many  penguins  and  other  birds  of  the  antarctic 
ocean  flock  to  these  shores,  and  pursue  their  prey  with- 
out molestation.  Captain  Cook  discovered  port  Christ- 
mas, a  good  haven  for  the  ships  that  double  Cape  Horn. 
Staten  land,  a  detached  island  wliich  may  be  consider- 
ed as  forming  a  part  of  the  archipelago  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  was  discovered  by  Lemaire.  Custom  has  given 
an  unappropriate  name  to  these  islands,  they  ouglit  in 
honour  of  their  discoverer  to  liave  been  called  the  archi- 
pelago of  Magelliancs.  Tlie  northern  and  eastern  coasts  arc 
more  favoured  by  nature  than  the  southern ;  towards  the 
Atlantic   ocean,   the   mountains   are   not   so  steep,  a   rich 

*  Buniey's  Collection  of  Voyages  to  ths  Sou>li  Sea. 
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BOOK  verdure  decks  the  vallies,  and  some  useful  animals  are 
xxxxix.  f^jyj^d  jj^  ^jjg  woods  and  pastures.  The  Yacanacus,  or 
indigenous  inhabitants,  are  of  a  middling  size;  their  dress 
is  made  of  the  skins  of  sea-calves,  hut  the  people  are  so  dirty, 
tliat  travellers  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  colour  of 
their  skin.  The  natives  near  Good  Success  Bay  are  less 
savage  than  their  neighbours.  The  Malouine  islands,  called 
formerly  by  English  geographers,  Hawkin's  Maidenland, 
and  at  present  Falkland's  islands,  are  about  seventy-six 
leagues  north-east  from  Staten  land  and  a  hundred  and 
ten  eastward  of  the  Straits.  The  two  largest  islands  are 
separated  from  each  otlier  by  a  broad  channel,  called  in 
Spain  the  straits  of  San  Carlos,  but  better  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  Falkland's  channel.  Permetty  and 
Bougainville  are  of  opinion  that  these  islands  Avere  disco- 
vered between  tlie  years  1700  and  1708,  by  five  vessels 
that  set  out  from  St.  Malo,  hence  the  origin  of  their 
French  name.  But  Frezier,  in  the  account  of  his  voyage 
to  the  South  Sea,  acknowledges  that  the  English  are  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  having  discovered  them.  The  mountains 
in  these  islands  are  not  very  lofty ;  the  soil  on  the  heights 
adjacent  to  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  dark  vegetable  mould; 
copper  pyrites,  yellow  and  red  ochre  are  found  below  the 
surface.  Permetty*  observed  a  natural  amphitheatre 
formed  by  banks  of  porphyritic  sand-stone.  No  wood 
grows  on  these  islands ;  the  Spaniards  were  at  the  trouble  of 
bringing  plants  from  Buenos  Ayres,  but  their  labour  was 
vain,  for  every  tree  perished  in  a  short  time.  The  gladi- 
olus or  sword  grass  is  very  common  and  rises  to  a  great 
height ;  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  lias  the  appearance  of 
a  verdant  grove.  The  grass  is  luxuriant,  celery,  cresses, 
and  other  herbs  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  The 
vegetables  are  not  unlike  those  of  Canada;  but  the  epi- 
pactis,  the  thitymalus  resinosus  and  different  species  of 
rosemary  arc  also  found  in  Chili.  A  great  variety  of 
plioci,  to  which  the  common  people  have  given  the  name 

*  Pennettv.  vol.  I.  n.  7  nud  CJ. 
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of  sea-lions,  sea-calves,  and  sea-wolves,  bask  in  the  sword    book 
grass.  xxxxix. 

The  Spaniards  brought  eight  liundrcd  head  of  oxen  to  ^~' 

these  islands  in  the  year  1780,  and  they  increased  so 
rapidly  that  their  numher  amounted  to  eight  thousand  in 
1795.  Although  the  island  of  Georgia  docs  not  belong 
to  any  nation,  we  mention  it  in  this  place,  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  Falkland  islands.  It  was  discovered  by- 
La  Roche  in  1675.  Georgia  situated  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues  from  Cape  Horn  consists  partly  of  ho- 
rizontal layers  of  black  slate  stone.  The  rocks  are  generally 
covered  with  ice,  and  no  shrub  can  pierce  through  the 
perpetual  snow  that  lies  on  the  plains ;  pimpernel,  a  few 
lichens,  and  some  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  are  all  the  plants 
that  have  been  observed ;  and  the  lark  is  the  only  land 
bird,  which  has  been  seen  on  tiie  island.  Captain  Cook 
discovered  Sandwich  land  or  the  Austral  Thule  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Georgia, 
and  at  the  59th  degree  of  south  latitude.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  other  groups  extend  to  the  southern  pole, 
and  occasion  perhaps  the  icebergs  and  variations  in  the 
course  of  currents,  wliich  have  too  often  misled  the  ad- 
venturous navigator. 

This  conjecture  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  dis- 
covery, which  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith  about  the  year  New  Soutu 
1820,  of  New  South  Shetland,  and  a  small  chain  of  islands  ^^^"''"'^* 
as  yet  without  a  name  in  latitude  62°.  That  part  of  New 
South  Shetland  visited  by  Mr.  Smith  contains  little  wor- 
thy of  notice ;  the  low  grounds  arc  sterile,  the  hills  or  rocks 
are  covered  with  snow.  The  sea  in  its  vicinity  abounds 
with  seals  and  other  animals  common  to  the  antarctic  re- 
gions— It  is  now  time  to  return  to  more  genial  climes. 
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Spanish  America  may  be  equal  in  extent  to  the  Russian 
empire;   but  that  cold  country  contains  about  forty-three 
•millions  of  inhabitants,  while  the  population  of  the  other, 
with   all   the  advantages   of  the  most  delightful  climate, 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.     Of  that  num- 
ber, Mexico  contains  six  millions,   Guatimala  one  and  a 
half,  the   Caraccas  one.  New   Grenada   and  Peru  three. 
Humboldt   supposes   the    population   of  Buenos    Ayres  to 
be  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  that  of  Chili,  Cuba, 
and    Porto    Rico,    one  million    four    hundred    thousand. 
The  war  which  the  Spaniards  made  against  the  patriots, 
and  other  causes  may  have  perhaps  retarded  its  progress ; 
but  at  all  events  the   country  could   easily  maintain  ten 
times  its  present  number  of  inhabitants.     The  descendants 
of  Europeans  may  be  computed  at  four  or  five  millions; 
the  Indians  are  much  more  numerous.     The   Metis  and 
Spaniards   are  often   at  variance    with  the  natives,   and 
sometimes  with  each  other.     But  the   Spanish  yoke  was 
least  of  all  tolerated  by  the  Creoles,  whose  nobles,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  were  useless  and  oppressive  to  the  rest 
of    the   community.    The    authority  of   the  caciques  or 
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chiefs  weighed  heavily  on  the  Indians  and  Metis;  many  book 
individuals  in  a  state  of  slavery  laid  claim  to  vain  and  ^^* 
ridiculous  distinctions ;  and  a  rich  and  powerful  clergy  in- 
creased  the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants.  Want  of  union, 
public  spirit,  and  a  common  interest,  the  dispersion  of  the 
people,  and  their  great  distance  from  each  otlier  tended  to 
diminish  the  political  and  military  force  of  a  nation,  in 
which  some  were  distinguished  for  patriotism,  exalted  sen- 
timents, and  cliivalrous  valour. 

The  institutions  of  the  Spanish  Americans  might  have  Public  in- 
been  greatly  improved ;  each  burgh  was  governed  by  a 
cabildo  or  municipal  council,  whose  jurisdiction  was  su- 
preme within  the  boundaries  over  which  it  extended. 
The  audiencias  or  sovereign  courts  were  held  in  greater 
veneration  than  the  deputies  of  kings  ;  and  a  president  or 
civil  governor  was  obeyed  more  readily  than  a  captain 
general.  The  influence  of  the  civil  magistrate  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  but  the  military  spirit, 
which  has  of  late  gained  strength  in  the  provinces,  may 
prove  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  citizens  ofCiviiiza- 
Mexico,  Caraccas,  Sante  Fe,  Lima,  and  other  large  towns,  ^'°"* 
are  not  deficient  in  knowledge,  but  the  lower  orders  and 
the  country  people  are  suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance. 
Public  education  is  not  conducted  on  proper  principles, 
and  the  greater  number  have  no  means  of  acquiring  such 
information  as  is  necessary  in  the  present  day  for  ex- 
tending the  resources  of  a  great  state.  The  low  ebb  of 
industry  must  be  attributed  to  the  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  confusion  of  a  revolutionary  war.  Mexico,  as 
well  as  Italy,  boasts  of  its  statuaries  and  painters,  but 
artillery,  arms,  hardwares,  and  many  articles  of  primary 
utility  are  imported  from  Europe. 

If  the  Spanish  Americans  have  hitherto  made  little  lndia«s. 
progress  in  the  useful  arts,  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives has  been  hardly  perceptible.  That  race,  degrad- 
ed before  the  European  invasion  by  the  despotism  of 
their  rulers,  submitted  to  the  severest  hardships  under  the 
government  of  the  first  conquerors.    The  Indians,  or  as 
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sooK    they  have  been  called,  the  people  destitute  of  reason,  were 
^^»      reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery;   tlie   destructive  tendency 

■  of  such  a  system  was  at  last  acknowledged  in  Spain,  and 

it  gave  way  to  a  feudal  plan  arranged  with  much  ingenuity, 
but  the  distance  of  the  natives  from  their  sovereign  ren- 

Encomien-  dered  it  ineffectual.  The  country  was  divided  into  enco- 
miendas  or  feudal  tenures,  which  were  granted  to  the 
Spaniards  under  certain  conditions.  The  encomendero  or 
liege  lord  was  obliged  to  reside  in  his  domains,  to  perform 
military  service  at  the  will  of  his  king,  and  to  protect  and 
provide  for  the  Indians  on  his  fief.  T!ie  natives  paid  a 
stated  tribute  to  their  patron,  and  were  in  other  respects 
free ;  the  superior,  at  least,  had  no  title  to  exact  any  person- 
al service  from  them.  This  sort  of  government  established 
by  Charles  the  Fifth  and  modified  by  his  successors  was 
afterwards  abolished.  It  did  not  correspond  with  the 
intentions  of  its  founder,  and  was  in  reality  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  the  Indians.  The  feudal  lord  claimed  more 
than  he  had  any  right  to  demand,  and  did  less  for  the 
natives   than   he  was  bound  to  do   by  the  nature  of  his 

Reparti-     tenurc.*      The   system  of  repartimientos\   or   assessment 

uiieutos.  yY]jj(,]j  succeeded,  proved  much  more  disastrous.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  limited  faculties  and  improvident  cha- 
racter of  the  Indians,  corregidors  or  judges  of  districts 
were  appointed  by  the  Spanish  government.  It  was  their 
office  to  provide  the  natives  with  cattle,  grain  for  seed, 
implements  of  husbandry,  clothing,  and  whatever  else 
they  required ;  but  the  price  of  each  article  was  fixed, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  from  taking  any  profit 
in  these  transactions.  The  abuses  that  resulted  may  be 
easily  conceived,  they  became  so  flagrant  that  Spain  had 
again  to  interfere,  and  the  new  assessment  was  given  up 
in  1779.i     The  Indians  are  at  present  under  the  autho- 

PfGScnt 

state  of  the  rity  of  native  magistrates,  but  their  caciques  have  sel- 
dom the  good   qualities  of  the   corregidors,  and   are  not 

*  Mercurio  Peruviano,  VIII.  47. 

t  The  first  conquerors  attached  a  different  moaning  to  the  word  repavtimiento. 

i:  Mercurio  Peruviano,  VIH.  49,  X.  279. 
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less  cruel,  avaricious  and  partial.  The  natives  are  be-  book 
sides  subject  to  statute-labour  and  restrained  in  the  ^^' 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights ;  these  restrictions  are  not 
the  same  in  all  the  provinces.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  encourage  the  mestizoes  and 
metis,  from  a  belief  that  the  indolence  and  inactivity  of  tiie 
Indians  could  never  be  overcome^  but  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  mother  country  was  by  this 
means  weakened,  and  the  casts  became  more  impatient  of 
a  foreign  yoke.  The  history  of  modern  times  proves  that  Adminis 
the  formation  of  a  vast  empire  is  everywhere  accompanied 
with  unnumbered  difficulties,  yet  it  has  been  maintained 
by  political  writers,  that  Spain  managed  its  American  pos- 
sessions with  much  wisdom  and  great  prudence.  We 
may  safely  venture  at  present  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion  j  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  more  mi- 
nutely the  policy  of  Spain  relative  to  her  American 
possessions.  To  check  the  rapacity  of  official  men,  their  System  of 
number  was  increased,  the  govenment  supposed  that tralioi'! 
the  crimes  of  a  few  might  in  this  way  be  prevented, 
that  the  one  might  oppose  the  other,  although  all  were 
equally  desirous  of  enriching  themselves.  The  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  viceroy's  court  eclipsed  that  of  Madrid ; 
they  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  colonial  treasury  nor  the 
military  and  maritime  forces  at  their  disposal ;  a  represen- 
tative of  majesty  might  have  been  punished  by  a  court  of 
audience  for  abusing  his  power,  but  such  events  were  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  principal  military  offices  were  held 
by  captain-generals,  commanders,  and  governors,  who 
were  not  entirely  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  a  viceroy, 
but  depended  greatly  on  his  favour  for  promotion  and 
advancement.  The  colonists  might  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  Indian  council  at  Madrid,  the  president  of 
which  was  the^  minister  of  the  American  provinces.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  experienced  both  the 
great  delay  which  was  thus  occasioned,  and  the  council's 
incompetency  to  judge  of  local  matters.     But  their  remon- 
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strances  were  not  attended  to;  it  was  thought,  indeed, 
that  they  mnrmurcd  without  just  cause,  and  that  their 
wrongs  were  always  redressed  in  the  capital  of  Spain. 
The  cabildos,  or  municipal  governments,  the  only  repre- 
sentative institutions,  were  framed  after  the  manner  of 
those  in  the  Castilian  towns. 

The  financial  arrangements  did  not  increase  the  wealth 
of  Spain :  a  fixed  number  of  galleons,  or  registered  ves- 
sels had  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  the  colonies. — 
These  ships  received  in  return  for  European  merchandise 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  New  World,  which  the  in- 
dolent Spaniards  circulated  among  commercial  nations. 
The  great  extent  of  the  coast,  and  tl  e  scanty  popula- 
tion rendered  the  Spanish  guard  ships  on  these  stations 
of  little  use  J  and  European  traders  driven  from  the  ports 
returned  with  an  ardour  proportionate  to  the  great  reward 
obtained  for  commodities  eagerly  sought  and  arbitrarily 
prohibited.  It  was  diflkult  to  hinder  one  half  of  the 
Avorld  from  holding  any  intercourse  with  the  other.  The 
precious  metals  were  of  little  advantage  to  America,  be- 
cause she  could  not  exchange  them  for  the  produce  of 
other  countries;  and  Spain  unable  to  supply  the  wants 
of  her  colonists  derived  no  great  benefit  from  them.  A 
system  of  monopoly  ruined  alike  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed.  In  1778,  Galvcz,  the  Indian  Minister  at  Ma- 
drid, attempted  to  reform  a  great  many  abuses;  he  esta- 
blished a  free  trade  with  thirteen  of  tlie  principal  ports  of 
Spain  and  the  American  colonies ;  but  it  was  his  plan  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  every  foreign  nation  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  advantages  granted  to  ti)e  mother  country. 
Strangers  weie  permitted  to  carry  certain  goods  to  a  few 
sea-ports  in  Spain;  but  they  were  fettered  with  so  many 
restrictions  as  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  total  prohibition. 
His  system  had  not  been  long  in  force  before  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  became  more  extensive; 
five  times  the  usual  quantity  of  Spanish  goods  were  ex- 
ported in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  within  the  same 
period  the  returns  from  America  were  nearly  doubled. 
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According  to  the  register  for  1778,  the  va-  hook 

lue  of  tlio  articles  sent  from  Spain  amount-        Reals.  ^^' 

ed  to  - 300,717,529^  ' 

The  exports  from  America  were  calculat- 
ed at  804,693,733 

And  thus  the  balance  in  favour  of  Spain 

was  equal  to 503,976,204 

It  is  apparent  from  these  documents,  that  the  regulations 
of  1778,  imperfect  as  they  were,  improved  both  the  colonies 
and  the  revenue  of  the  mother  country. 

In  that  year  the  import  and  export  duties,        Reals. 
levied  in  Spain,  were  less  than  -         -  6,761,292 

In  1788  they  exceeded     -         -         -         -        55,456,950 

So  that  the  difference  in  the  course  of  ten 

years  equalled 48,695,658 

Since  that  fortunate  change  the  contraband  trade  was  Advantag- 
checked   by  the   commerce   of  Navarre,   Seaiovia,   Valen- °^  °^  ^'^° 

•'  7  o  '  trade. 

cia,  and  the  different  products  of  Spanish  industry.  A 
greater  supply  of  wine  and  fruit  was  sent  to  the  colonies, 
and  Spain  received  in  exchange  productions  until  then  un- 
known; such  as  were  formerly  obtained  in  small  quanti- 
ties, as  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  became  common  and 
abundant. 

The  settlers  in  Cuba  applied  themselves  to  the  culture 
of  the  sugar  cane,  but  it  never  reached  that  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  might  have  been  anticipated.     It  was  re- 
marked that  the  communications  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  much  more  frequent  than  they  had  ever  been 
at  any  former  period.     Galvez'  system  however  was  not  Defects  i« 
free  from   errors.      That    Minister,    contrary   to   his   in-  *^,^'^:^?' 
tentions  had  made  the  Americans   anxious  for  independ-  tiation. 
ence.     He  was  too  desirous  of  convincing  his  king  that 
an  able  statesman  might  render  colonics  valuable  and  im- 
portant, which  for  a  long  time  had  been  burdensome  and 
expensive.     By  augmenting  the  imposts  he  laid  the  seeds 
of  a  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa 
Fe  in  the  year  1781.     The  same  causes  produced  after- 
wards a  more  serious  revolt  in  Peru,  which  could  only 
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sooK  be  qiiciied  by  the  most  sanguinary  measures  and  by  the 
^^*      death  of  an  intrepid  chief.     His  grievous  system  of  tax- 

'  ation  was   very  ill   timed,  for  much  about  the  same  pe- 

riod the  English  colonists  in  North  America  threw 
off  the  British  yoke.  To  levy  the  new  taxes  sixteen 
thousand  public  charges  were  devised,  and  the  persons, 
that  filled  them  by  their  salaries  and  mean  artifices, 
absorbed  nearly  all  the  additional  profit.  South  Ame- 
rica was  oppressed  by  these  burdens,  and  Galvez'  li- 
mited knowledge  of  the  country  prevented  him  from  im- 
proving its  real  sources  of  wealth.  The  minister  was 
blamed  for  his  exclusive  partiality  to  the  Mexicans ;  he  had 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  that  vast  and  rich  pro- 
vince ;  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  his  extravagance  and 
youthful  sallies;  he  had  first  evinced  there  his  great 
ability  and  restless  ambition.  The  advantages  which 
that  country  derived  from  his  administration  extended  to 
Spain.  The  Mexicans  increasing  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion purchased  the  luxuries  of  the  old  world,  and  furnish- 
ed new  inlets  for  European  industry.  The  Spaniards 
thought  that  the  culture  of  corn  was  too  much  encouraged 
in  that  province.  It  had  for  a  long  time  raised  a  quantity 
of  grain  more  than  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption ;  at 
no  distant  period  it  might  become  the  granary  of  South 
America ;  but  it  was  feared  if  such  an  event  were  to  take 
place,  that  Mexico  might  also  become  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy. 

Mines.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were 

imagined  to  be  sources  of  inexhaustibls  wealth.  But  the 
working  of  these  mines  depended  on  a  substance  which 
was  seldom  found  in  the  vast  extent  of  Spanish  America. 

Scarcity  of  The  quantity  of  mercury  brought  from  Guanca  Velica  was 

mercury,  inconsiderable.  The  quicksilver  mines  in  the  province  of 
La  Mancha  in  Spain  yielded  but  a  scanty  supply ;  Gal- 
vez, by  improving  the  method  of  working  them,  increased 
the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Mexico.  Before  his  time,  the 
quantity  of  mercury  exported  annually  from  Spain  never 
exceeded    1,050,106   lbs.   troy.      So   great    improvements 
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were  made  during  his  administration,  that  the  price  of  a  book 
hundred  weight  of  mercury  fell  from  eighty  to  forty-one  ^^' 
piastres.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the  precious  me- 
tals  became  more  common.  About  the  year  1782  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  piastres  were  obtained  from  the  mines ;  it 
was  supposed  that  they  might  have  yielded  thirty  millions, 
had  there  been  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  enable  ' 

the  miners  to  continue  their  labour.  But,  from  an  error 
in  the  construction  of  a  gallery  in  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  La  Mancha,  an  inundation  took  place  and  the  works 
were  destroyed.  After  that  accident  the  King  of  Spain 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  receive,  for  a  stipulated  sum, 
six  thousand  hundred  weights  of  mercury  from  the  mines 
in  Carniola.*  The  ancients  were  aware  of  the  property 
by  which  mercury  combines  with  gold,  and  made  use  of 
amalgamation  in  gilding  copper.f  Humboldt  assures  us 
that,  before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  German  miners 
used  mercury,  not  only  in  washing  auriferous  earths,  but 
also  in  extracting  the  gold  disseminated  in  veins  both  in 
its  native  state  and  mixed  with  iron  pyrites  and  grey  cop- 
per ore.  But  the  method  employed  in  amalgamating  sil- 
ver minerals  was  unknown  before  the  year  1557.  It  was 
discovered  by  Bartholomeo  de  Medina,  a  Mexican  miner  in 
Pachuca.:j:  There  are  still,  however,  many  defects  in  the 
manner  of  working  the  American  mines.  The  galleries  and 
other  works  are  ill  constructed ;  minerals  very  different 
in  their  qualities  are  generally  smelted  or  amalgamated  in 
the  same  way.  The  whole  process,  which  is  very  tedious, 
might  be  greatly  abridged ;  human  labour  is  unnecessari- 
ly consumed,  for  it  might  be  supplied  by  machinery  or  even 
by  the  use  of  the  lower  animals.  But  the  great  waste  of 
mercury  is  perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  the  present 

*  The  hundred  weight  of  mercury  was  sold  for  52  piastres, 

t  Pliny,  Beckman's  History  of  Inventions. 

.t  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  Boek  TV.  - 
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BOOK  system,  it  lias  been  proved  that  a  much  less  quantity  would 
^^'  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  miner.  It  is  ascer- 
""""""""  tained,  from  different  registers,  and  M.  Humboldt  admits 
their  accuracy,  that,  from  the  year  1762  to  1781,  not  less 
than  25,1£4,200  lbs.  troy  of  mercury  were  used  at  the 
different  mines  in  New  Spain,  and  that  the  value  of  that 
quantity  of  quicksilver  amounted  in  America  to  more  than 
£2,400,000.* 

The  duties  on  the  precious  metals  have  been  frequently 
altered  since  the  conquest  of  South  America,  and  different 
taxes  have  been  imposed  in  different  mining  districts.  A 
5th  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  was  at  first  exacted,  but 
it  was  shortly  afterwards  reduced  in  some  places  to  a  tenth 
or  even  a  twentieth  part.  Charles  the  Fifth  added  in 
the  year  1552,  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  and  a  half  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  coinage,  a  tax  which  the 
Peruvians  call  the  cobos.  At  a  later  period  one-tenth,  in 
place  of  a  fiftli,  was  levied  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  A  greater 
privilege  was  granted  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Santa  Fe,  as 
gold  mines  were  only  wrought  in  that  country,  the  duty 
on  them  was  limited  to  a  twentieth  part  of  their  annual 
produce.  But  the  per  centage  on  the  coinage,  or  the  cobos, 
remained  the  same  in  all  the  provinces.  By  the  change 
made  in  1777,  the  mean  tallage  on  gold  was  reduced  to 
three  per  cent,  while  that  on  silver  was  not  less  than 
eleven  and  a  half.  The  amount  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  has  been  exported  from  America,  and  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  mines  are  not  accurately  known ;  dif- 
ferent writers  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusions, 
and  the  subject  has  given  rise  to  much  disputation.  We 
cannot  furnish  our  readers  with  more  correct  statements 
than  those  of  the  celebrated  Humboldt.  It  appears,  from 
a  review  of  the  registers  of  customs,  that  the  yearly  value 
of  the  precious  metals  in  Spanish  America  was  equal  to  thirty- 
six  millions  of  piastres  j  but  if  the  contraband  exportation 

*  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  Book  IV.  chap.  II. 
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be  included,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  total    book 
sum  exceeded  thirty-nine  millions.     Tlie   subject   may  be      ^^' 
more  fully  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 

Annual  Produce  of  the  Mines  in  Spanish  America,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  JVineteenth  Century. 


Divisions. 

Fine  Gold 
Marcs  ol 
Castille. 

Fine  Silver 
Marcs  of 
Gastille. 

Value  of  Gold 

and  Silver  in 

jiiastres. 

Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
Viceroyalty  of  Peru, 
Capitania  General  of  Chili, 
Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Viceroyalty  of  .New  Granada, 

7,000 
3,400 

12,212 
2,200 

20,505 

2,338,220 

611,030 

29,700 

481,830 

23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,080,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 

Sum  Total, 

45.317 

3,460,840 

39,140,000 

Thus  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Peru  and  the  other 
provinces  is  less  than  that  of  Mexico.  Humboldt  believes 
that  the  great  height  of  the  Peruvian  mines  renders  not 
only  the  working  of  them  more  diihcult,  but  that  they  con- 
tain a  less  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  To  strengthen  his  opinion,  he  com- 
pares the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Produce  of  Potosi. 


From  tlie  year  1556  to  1578, 

1579  — 1736, 

1737  —1789, 


Piastres. 

Marcs. 

49,011,285, 

5,766,033 

611,399,451, 

71,929,347 

127,847,776, 

15,040,914 

Mean  Produce  of  each  year. 


Durino;  the  first  epoch, 
— ^— — —  second  epoch, 
— — — —  third  epocli. 


Piastres. 
2,227,782 
3,994,258 
2,458,606 
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BOOK 

xe.  Produce  of  Guanaxuato. 


•    1    roo                         i             piastres, 
a  period  oi  38  years,              j 

165,000,000 

Piastres. 

Yearly  average  produce  from  1766  to  1786, 

4,342,105 

17Vfi         l^'O'' 

4,727,000 

1793—1803, 

4,913,263 

Mr.  Helm  thinks  that  the  small  produce  of  the  Peru- 
vian mines  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes.  The  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  is  comparatively  greater  than  that  of 
the  other  provinces,  and  the  credit  of  the  miners  is  more 
extensive.  No  royal  or  even  private  bank  was  establish- 
ed in  Peru  until  the  late  revolution.  The  precious 
metals  cannot  be  so  easily  transported  by  Vera  Cruz 
and  the  Havannah,  as  by  the  river  Plate.  If  Peru  had 
better  means  of  extending  its  commerce ;  if  the  navigation 
of  the  Amazons  were  opened ;  then,  (says  Mr.  Helm,) 
four  times  more  gold  and  silver  might  be  obtained  from 
the  mines  in  that  kingdom  than  from  all  the  rest  in  Span- 
ish America.  The  produce  of  the  mines  has  of  late 
years  diminished ;  not  more  than  a  half  or  even  a  third 
part  of  the  sum  formerly  exported  from  America  has 
for  some  time  past  been  brought  into  Europe.  Civil 
wars  between  the  Spaniards,  insurrections  amongst  the 
Indians,  want  of  mercury,  and  accidents  occasioned  by 
inundations  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  working 
of  the  most  important  mines  in  southern  Peru,  Mexico, 
Revenue  of  and  New  Granada.  The  gross  revenue  of  Peru  was  cal- 
^'^,?"';^"'^ Vulated  at  five  millions  of  piastres:  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  were  sent  to  Panama,  fifteen  thousand  to  Chiloe,  and 
a  considerable  portion  to  Valdivia.  If  to  these  sums  we 
add  the  expenses  of  the  military  and  civil  administration 
of  Peru,  it  will  be  found  that  the  net  revenue,  which  his 
Catholic  uiajesty  obtained  from  that  part  of  his  dominions.. 
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was  not  more  than  500,000  piastres.*    The  revenue  of  Po-    book 
tosi  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pias-      ^^' 
tres;  but  two  hundred  thousand  were  annually  exported  to 
Buenos  Ayres.     The  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Chili, 
Caraccas,  and  Santa  Fe,  contributed  little  to  the  Spanish 
treasury. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  the  governments  of  Cuba,  Porto- 
Rico,  Hispaniola,  the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  Truxillo, 
were  not  less  than  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pi- 
astres, but  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  paid  this  sum  and  sent 
besides  five  millions  to  Madrid.  The  duties  levied  in  Spain 
on  the  colonial  commerce  were  about  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  piastres.  Thus  the  net  annual  revenue  which 
the  king  of  Spain  received  from  his  American  posses- 
sions might  be  estimated  at  eight  millions  of  piastres,  or 
^1,600,000  sterling. 

If  Soutii  America  has  been  beneficial  to  Europe,  as  a 
colony  of  Spain,  it  must  be  still  more  so  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  a  great  na- 
tion enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution  and  a 
free  trade,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  feeble  efforts 
of  men  fettered  by  restrictions  and  harassed  by,  oppres- 
sion.     The  Indies  became  an  appendage  to  the  crown   of ^Pf'"'®, 

.       ^  .    ,       ,  title  to  hea 

Castile  in  the  year  1519.  If  superior  force  jomed  to  the  South 
formality  of  a  legal  decree,  and  all  the  solemnities  of  a  pa-  ^Jl^onies" 
pal  grant  be  sufficient  to  transfer  dominion,  then  the  right 
of  Spain  to  these  territories  cannot  be  disputed.  To  di- 
minish the  chances  of  a  revolt,  a  bloody  war  was  waged 
against  defenceless  natives,  and  it  was  thought  better  to 
retain  the  property  of  a  desert,  than  to  rule  over  men, 
whose  habits  could  not  accord  v/ith  the  interests  of  their 
invaders.  To  encourage  emigration,  the  country  was 
styled  a  separate  kingdom,  and  the  Spanish  monarch  took 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Indies.  The  emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  by  an  edict,  dated  Barcelona,  14th  September,  1519, 
bestowed  additional  privileges  on  his  subjects  in  Ame- 
rica.    The  conclusion  of  this  decree  is  remarkable:  "Con- 

*  IMercurio  Periiviaiio,  IH.  40, 
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BOOK    sidei'ing  the  fidelity  of  our  vassals,  and  the  hardships  which 
^^'     the  discoverers  and  settlers  experienced  in  making  their  dis- 

■ coveries  and  their  settlements,  and  in  order  that  they  may 

possess,  with  more  certainty  and  confidence,  the  right  of 
being  for  ever  united  to  our  royal  crown ;  we  promise  and 
pledge  our  faith  and  royal  word  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and 
the  kings,  our  successors,  that  their  cities  and  settlements 
shall  on  no  pretext  be  alienated  or  separated,  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  favour  of  any  prince,  potentate,  or  private  person ; 
that  if  we  or  our  successors  shall  make  any  gift  or  aliena- 
tion contrary  to  this  our  express  declaration,  the  same  shall 
be  held  as  null  and  void."  Had  the  whole  of  this  decree 
been  literally  interpreted,  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  had  long  since  forfeited  every  claim  to  its  Ame- 
rican possessions. 
?nhTco°o-  If  ^  person  traded  with  foreigners  in  any  part  of  these 
nies.  vast  regions,  he  was  punished  with  death.     It  was  unlaw- 

ful to  cultivate  the  olive  or  the  vine,  in  a  country  admira- 
bly adapted  for  them  by  nature.  The  inhabitants  were 
not  only  obliged  to  receive  the  luxuries,  but  even  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  mother  country.  A  tenth 
part  of  tlie  produce  of  cultivated  lands  could  not  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  priesthood  and  defray  t!ie  costs  of  an 
inquisition.  The  system  of  taxation  was  carried  to  its 
height ;  marine  alcabala,  corso,  and  consulado  formed  some 
of  the  oppressive  restrictions  on  exports,  imports,  and 
the  tonnage,  clearance,  and  entrance  of  ships.  The  vena- 
lity of  offices  and  letters  of  nobility  were  hurtful  to  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  corrupted  at  its  source  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  To  maintain  more  effectually  the 
authority  of  Spain  among  all  ranks  of  the  community,  every 
office  of  importance  or  emolument  was  conferred  on  Spani- 
ards. By  following  this  plan,  it  was  thought  that  the 
taxes  might  be  better  levied,  and  the  colonists  kept  in 
greater  subjection.  The  inhabitants,  aware  that  they  were 
excluded  from  preferment,  submitted  patiently  to  the  go- 
vernment of  strangers,  from  the  period  of  the  conquest  to  the 
+Jme  of  their  independence.     They  were  eligible  according 
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to  the  colonial  regulations,  to  all  places  of  trust;  but  book 
this  privilege  was  merely  nominal,  for  out  of  four  hundred  ^^' 
viceroys  that  governed  Spanish  America,  not  moi-e  than 
four  were  Americans.  All  tlie  captains  general,  with  the 
exception  of  fourteen,  were  chosen  from  the  Spaniards. 
This  system  was  not  cottfined  to  t!ie  higher  commissions 
in  the  state,  for  we  are  assured  that  there  were  few  Ame- 
ricans even  among  the  common  clerks  of  public  offices.* 
By  such  a  policy,  Spain  was  enabled  to  retain  her  Ame- 
rican provinces  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  done.  It  was  well  calculated  to  de- 
grade the  colonists,  to  enrich  a  few  Spaniards  and  to  im- 
poverish the  people.  But  these  weie  not  the  only  grie- 
vances of  which  the  Spanish  Americans  complained.  In 
order  tb.at  the  colonists  might  more  readily  adhere  to  the 
mother  country  and  the  church  of  Rome,  every  system  of 
liberal  education  was  strictly  prohibited.!  Some  indivi- 
duals were  imprisoned  for  instructing  the  poor;  others  for 
being  desirous  to  acquire  knowledge.  A  learned  educa- 
tion was  confined  to  the  study  of  scholastic  divinity  and 
the  laws  of  Spain.  One  viceroy^  gave  great  offence  by- 
establishing  a  naval  scliool  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  se- 
minaiy  was  abolished  in  conformity  to  a  mandate  from 
Madrid.  Chemistry  was  not  taught  in  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces, lest  the  inhabitants  should  apply  the  principles 
of  that  science  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The 
increase  of  population  was  checked  in  the  infant  state 
by  arbitrary  enactments  against  the  admission  of  for- 
eigners into  these  vast  and  fertile  regions,  which,  at  a 
later  period,  wert^  ill  and  scantily  peopled  by  convicts 
and  criminals  froin  the  prisons  of  Spain.  The  traveller 
passes  over  extensive  districts  of  rich  but  uncultivated 
land.  Tribes  of  I)u!ians  have  perished  in  working  the 
mines,  or  dragged  out  a  wretched  existence  in  an  atmos- 

*  Rodney's  Report  on  the  State  of  South  Ameiica. 

t  Manifesto  *f  tiie  Ciongress  of  tlic  Unitcil  Provinres  ii\  South  Anierira, 

I  Joacquin  Pinto. 

VOL.  v.  32 
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phere  infected  with  mercury.*     Had  it  not  been  for  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  Europe  subsequent  to  the  French 
revolution,    the   same   system    might  have   still  continued. 
Spain  by  following  the  fortunes  of  France  laid   open  her 
colonies  to  the  invasion  of  the  English.     The  successes  of 
the  colonists  during  the  war  which  they  carried  on  against 
that  people,   niade   them   think    more  favourably  of  their 
strength  and   resources.     The   victories  of  Napoleon,  the 
abdication  of  Charles  IV.  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  son, 
roused  the  Americans  from  their  long  Ictiiargy.     A  sedi- 
tion broke  out  at  Venezuela   so  early  as  tlie  year  1797, 
and  not  long  afterwards  many  of  the  provinces  revolted. 
The   authority   of  Buonaparte   or   his   biother,    the   king 
of    Spain,    was   never    recognised.      The    South    Ameri- 
cans  refused   to  obey  their   new  masters.      Thus  the  ra- 
pid conquests  of  an  individual  in  the  one  hemisphere  were 
the  means  of  securing  the  freedom  of  the  other.     The  suc- 
cessful termination  of  a  war,  which  the  British  colonists 
in  North  America  had  carried  on  in  maintaining  their  in- 
dependence,  animated    and   encouraged    their   neighbours 
in  the  south.     Switzerland  freed  herself  from  the  Austrian 
yoke;  Spain  lost  her  possessions  in  the  low  countries;  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  a  better 
and  more  liberal  policy  than  that  by  which  the  Americans 
had    been    governed.      Many    brave   men  in    South    Ame- 
rica  united   at  last  in  resisting  tyranny,    and   their  ex- 
ample enlisted  thousands  in  the  same  cause.     The  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  was  declared   by  Congress  assembled 
in  Tucuman,  in  the  year  1816.     But  the  country  was  in 
reality  free  before  that  time;  from  the  year  1810,  a  war 
had  been  carried  on  against  Spain  in  Peru,  Paraguay  and 
Monte  Video.     Although  it  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
various  success,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  the  arms  of  the 
Americans.     It  was  diilicult  to  resist  men  engaged  in  so  sa- 
cred a  cause,  eager  for  liberty,  and  impelled  by  enthusiasm. 
In    1813   an   army   consisting  of  the  veteran  and  best 
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forces  of  Spain,   was   annihilated    by    San   Martin  on  tl»e    book 
plains   of  Maipo.      The   freedorrj   of    Sonth   America   has      ^^* 
been  dated   from  that  njemorable  victory.     The  rights  of  " 

the  people  have  been  purchased  by  their  blood,  by  sacrific- 
ing their  wealth  to  the  common  cause,  by  braving  the  great- 
est dangers,  by  submitting  to  the  severest  hardships.  The 
name  of  Spanish  America  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Con- 
gress. The  republic  of  Colombia  was  afterwards  formed,* 
it  comprises  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  and 
the  captiancy  general  of  Caraccas.  We  cannot  offer  many 
remarks  either  on  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place 
in  these  countries,  or  on  the  nature  of  their  government, 
without  extending  our  work  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to 
it.  It  may  however  be  observed  that  none  of  their  political 
institutions  have  as  yet  been  tried  by  the  test  of  experience, 
that  some  of  them  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  that  others 
have  been  given  up  or  not  found  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  tiiey  were  intendeo. 

It  was  deemed  strange  and  inconsistent  that  there  should  Slavery. 
be  slaves  amongst  men  who  had  done  so  much  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  They  detei-mined  therefore  that  sla- 
very sliould  be  abolished,  whenever  so  great  a  change 
could  be  effected  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
state;  and  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  first  day 
of  its  sitting,  by  which  ail  the  children  of  slaves  were  de- 
clared to  be  free.  The  same  assembly  distinguislied  itself 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  mita  and  tribute  money  ;  these  mea- 
sures, besides  the  lasting  benefits  that  accrued  from  them, 
had  the  good  effect  of  conciliating  the  Indians  to  the  inde- 
pendent party. 

A  decree  in  favour  of  a  free  ])ress  was  passed  on  the  26th  Liberty  of 
of  October  1811;  but  the  exigence  of  affairs  required  that 
this  liberty  should    not  be  abused,  and  t!ie  press  has  been 
hitherto  encumbereiLwith  too  many  restrictions.     Tlie  South  Public  in- 
Americans  are  fully  aware  that  the  instruction  and  moral '*'"'^^'°"' 
improvement  of  the   lower  orders  are  the  best  means  not 

*  In  the  year  182), 
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BOOK  only  of  securing  but  of  adding  to  their  present  advanta- 
^^'  gcs ;  no  people  iias  done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  for 
j)romoting  education  among  every  class  of  tlie  community. 
The  corporations  of  the  principal  towns  superintend  the 
management  of  the  public  schools.*  In  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres  thirteen  schools  have  been  established,  five  of  wliich 
are  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  system 
of  parocliial  instruction  was  not  oniy  adojited,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  tithes  has  of  late  been  applied  to  that  useful 
purpose.  A  great  many  works  were  prohibited  by  the 
Spaniards ;  every  book  may  now  be  freely  circulated. 
Among  others  a  New  Testament  in  Spanish  has  lately 
appeared ;  thus  the  people  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of 
instructing  themselves  in  religion  since  the  time  of  their 
independence. 

Durijig  the  government  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  lawful 
to  arrest  and  imprison  any  of  the  colonists  without  giving 
them  previous  notice  of  their  olfcnce;  such  proceedings 
are  now  illegal.  Tlie  letters  of  individuals  can  no  longer 
be  onened.  a  man's  house  afforded  him  formerly  but  little 
protection,  "  it  is  now  declared  to  be  inviolable."!  Mo- 
nopolies are  abolished,  and  the  ti-ial  by  jury  is  likely  to  be 
established.  Strangers  may  be  easily  naturalized,  but  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  Spaniard  can  enjoy  the 
right  of  suffrage,  or  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  state, 
until  tiie  independence  of  Soutli  America  be  acknowledged 
by  Spain. 

Tlie  electors  are  cliosen  by  tlie  people,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  taken  fiom  the  electoral  assemblies. 
tJovein-  [ii  some  states  the  number  of  electors  is  to  that  of  the 
whole  population  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  five  tliousand  ;  it 
has  likewise  been  enacted,  that  every  dejmty  shall  at  least 
represent  fifteen  thousand  souls;  so  tliat  the  number  in 
Congress  must  depend  i!p<)n  tiiat  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
these  states  are  stili  engaged  in  the  task  of  forming  a  per- 
manent constitution ;    in  the  mean  time  no  alteration  can 

*  Rodnoy's  Report,  &c.  t  Col.  Hall's  Colombia. 
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be  made  in  the  present  one  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  uook 
of  the  members  in  Congress.  Several  im[)r()vements  have  ^^' 
in  this  manner  been  ali'eady  effected.  The  government  of 
Colombia,  as  it  was  fixed  in  1821,  consists  of  a  senate  and 
Jiouse  of  repi-esentatives.  The  senate  is  made  nj)  of  thirty- 
two  senators,  or  of  four  for  each  of  the  eight  dej)artments  in 
the  republic.  The  legislative  autlioritj  is  vested  in  the 
senate.  The  house  of  I'epresentatives  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers, wim  are  returned  for  four  years  by  each  provi)ice,  and 
their  number  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

These  states  had  of  late  not  only  to  contend  against  tlie  Supreme 
Spaniards,  but  were  exposed  to  great  danger  from  dissen-  "^*^'"'' 
sions  at  home ;  on  this  account  it  was  thougiit  necessary  to 
appoint  a  supreme  director  or  magistrate  not  unlike  the 
dictator  of  the  Romans;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  a 
power  may  be  incom])atible  with  the  natui-e  of  a  free  com- 
munity. This  officer  is  commander  in  cliief  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  country ;  lie  governs  the  navy,  and  is  styled 
liberador  or  protector  of  civil  liberty,  a  title  nearly  the 
same  as  that  assumed  by  Cromwell.  He  represents  his 
nation  in  its  treaties  with  fareign  powers,  and  has  tiie  pri- 
vilege of  declaring  war  after  having  submitted  to  Congress 
the  causes  wliich  render  it  necessary. 

His  superintendence  extends  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  revenue;  he  nominates  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the 
treasury.  Tlie  exigencies  of  tiie  times  may  call  for  such 
an  office;  but  if  it  continue  after  tranquillity  is  restored, 
the  commonwealth  must  be  either  noiuiual  or  cease  to 
exist. 

The  geographical  divisions  of  these  republics,  and  tlieir 
]>opulation  according  to  the  latest  accounts  are  marked  in 
the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

It   has   been    asked   if   Spanish    Amer-ica    ])ossesses   the  indrpend- 

p  ....  •,       ■      I  1  >       ivT    ,  ence  of  the 

means  or  maintaining  its   independence:     JNature  appears  colonists. 
to  have  decided  tliis  question.     Where  can   we  find  coun- 
tries so  well  defended  against  invasion  as  the  greater  part 
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BOOK  of  the  Sj)ani.sli  colonies  ?  A  vast  extent  of  territory  inter- 
•^^*  spcrsed  with  hilis  and  vallies  extends  beyond  a  chain  of 
mountains  higher  and  steep'^r  than  the  Alps ;  and  this 
elevated  region  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  arid  and  burn- 
ing deserts  or  by  low  plains  covered  with  impenetrable 
forests  and  barren  sands. 

This  district,  suspen'led  as  it  were  in  the  air.  is  a  little 
Europe  surrounded  with  an  African  belt.  Health  reigns 
throughout  it,  while  fever  and  death  dwell  around  it.  If 
the  American  armies  defend  the  ascent,  where  every  posi- 
tion is  in  their  favour,  the  battalions  of  Europe  must  per- 
ish without  a  battle. 

A  few  years  ago  Europeans  invaded  the  plains  of  New 
Grenada,  but  at  tliat  time  there  were  neither  experienced 
leaders  nor  organized  troops  among  the  colonists ;  what, 
however,  was  the  fate  of  the  vanquished?  Tiiey  took  re- 
fuge in  the  uncultivated  and  sultry  plains  of  the  Oronoco, 
harassed  the  Spaniards,  and  reconquered  at  last  the  strong 
holds  of  Caraccas,  now  the  bulwark  of  Colombia.  The 
river  Plate,  which  seems  to  open  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
country,  might  prove  dangerous  by  its  sand-banks  and 
rapid  currents  to  tiie  invaders  of  Paraguay  and  Tucuman. 
The  Mexican  coast,  towards  Europe,  is  inaccessible  to 
ships  of  war;  and  to  land  at  Acapulco  it  is  necessary  to 
circumnavigate  the  greater  part  of  ti»e  globe.  The  High 
Table  Land  is  not  a  continuous  level  of  easy  communica- 
tion between  its  different  parts.  Upper  Peru  is  a  barrier 
betwixt  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres;  the  defiles  which  separate 
Quito  from  Bogota  are  so  many  precipices  or  footpaths  in 
the  midst  of  snow,  and  the  burning  isthmus  of  Costa  Rica 
divides  Colombia  from  Guatimala. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  people  cannot  make  use 
of  these  natural  advantages.  The  Indians,  it  is  ti*ue,  re- 
tain their  wonted  apathy  ;  the  offspring  of  that  despotism  in- 
troduced by  Incas  and  native  princes,  wliich.  by  a  just  law  of 
retribution,  facilitated  the  cosuiuest  and  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try.    A  native  cannot  as  yet  be  excited  by  any  sentiments 
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of  honour  or  by  that  love  of  glory,  whicli  is  essential  to  the    book 
character  of  the  soldier.     But  many  in   Colombia,   were      ^^' 
well  fiUed  for  the  military  profession ; — there  Bolivar  form-  ' 

ed  and  disciplined  the  shepherds  of  the  Elanos^ — there 
Paez  collected  his  formidable  horsemen,  composed  chiefly 
of  negroes  or  the  descendants  of  negroes  and  Indians ;  a 
race  of  men  braver,  more  intelligent,  and  not  less  robust 
than  their  fathers.  The  chiefs  and  the  governments  have 
attempted  to  introduce  a  conscription,  and  in  this  way  to 
form  armies;  but  M.  Mollien,  a  recent  traveller,  tells  us 
that  tlie  people  are  averse  to  the  service.  Volunteer  corps 
have  been  formed  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  cities,  but  the 
military  spirit  is  not  prevalent  in  South  America.  If  the 
forces  were  attacked  by  a  regular  army,  it  is  likely  that 
they  would  defend  themselves  by  rapid  marches,  surprises 
and  feigned  retreats ;  a  mode  of  warfare  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  troops.  The  merchants  and  landed  pro- 
prietors, two  very  wealthy  classes  of  men,  are  perhaps  more 
hostile  to  the  ancient  regime  than  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  agriculturist  cannot  be  friendly  to  a  government 
that  forced  him  to  root  out  his  vines,  his  tobacco  and  his 
hemp  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the 
mother  country.  Trade  was  formerly  confined  to  a  few 
ports  in  Spain,  it  extends  at  present  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  most  obvious  consequence  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion is  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities ; 
several  articles  have  fallen  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  blessings  of  plenty ;  industry 
may  be  directed  to  every  source  of  wealth ;  private  pro- 
perty is  held  sacred ;  and  these  advantages,  to  which  the 
colonists  of  Spain  were  altogether  strangers,  are  for  that 
very  reason  more  prized  by  the  citizens  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican republics. 
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Estimate  of  the  Population  of  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Jyi'es, 
Cordova,  Tncuman,  Mendoz>a,  and  Salta,  under  the  J\''ames 
of  the  different  Towns  and  Districts  which  send  Represen- 


tatives to  Congress. 


, 

B3'  more  recent 

Estimates. 

Exrluding 

Exrluding 

Including 

BiiPiios  Ayres 

Indians. 

Indians. 

Indians. 

105,000 

120,000 

250.000 

Cordova 

75.01  lO 

75.000 

100.000 

Tuciiman 

45.000 

45,000 

unknown 

Santiago  del  Estero 

4.').000 

60,000 

Valle  de  Catamarca 

36,000 

40.000 

Rioja 

20.000 

2(^,00' t 

San  Juan 

34  1(00 

34,' 100 

!Vlendoza             .         , 

38.0(t0 

38.000 

San  Luis 

IG.OOO 

16,000 

Jiijuy          .... 

2.'».fl00 

25.000 

Salta 

,'50.000 

50.000 

Sum  Total, 

489,000 

523,000 

Provinces  of  Upper  Peru. 

Coohobamba 

100.000 

120.000     200.000 

Potosi 

112,000 

112,000     2.'J0.000 

Plata  or  Charchas      .... 

112,000 

112,000 

17.'!.  000 

La  Far                

300.000 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  Mojos  and   ) 
Cliiquitos        .         .         .         .        \ 

120,000 

160,000 

Oruzo        

Paraguay 

30,000 

Banda  Oriental,  and  Entre  Rios 

50,000 
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Table  furimhed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pvr- 

suance  of  the    Order   of  the   Suprewe    Director    of    the 

United  Provinces  of  South  Jmerica,  sho7ving  the  amount 

of  the  Xaiional  Hevenue  in  1817,*  the  Expendiinre  and 

the  Balance  remaining  in  the   Treasury  at  the  end  of  Ike. 

same  Year. 

Dollars. 
Produce  of  the  Revenue  in  1C17  .  3,037,18?     5^ 

Expenditure  in  the  same  year      .  .  3,003,224     4i 


Amount  in  property,  good  Accounts?,  Deposits 

and  Sums  at  interest       .  .  .  8,688,156 

Real  and  Personal  Estate  of  the  Commonwealth  9,310,472 
In  Advances  made  by  the  State  'J  reasury    .  297,078 

Balance  on  Accounts  liquidated        .  .  759,889 


Total  of  the  Funds  of  the  State 


.  33,963      1 1 
6,429     2i 


Remaining  in  the  Treasury  in  Cash 

m  Deposits 

In  Capitals  placed  at  interest,  redeemable  at  five 

per  cent.  .....  93,359     3| 

In  Goods,  unsettled  Accounts  of  former  years       8,554,404     2A 


19,055,597     51 


• 
• 

i«Ti^»_/.V/<JT             \J 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  National  Fund 

17,617,543     5i 

Fopulation  of  Colombia.^ 

PROVINCES    OF    VENEZUELA. 

Guyana, 

40,000 

Cumana,        .             .             , 

100  000 

Island  of  Margarita, 

1.^000 

Caraecas, 

4GO,000 

Maracaybo,  . 

120,000 

Varenas, 

90,000 

Total  amount. 

825,000 

PROVINCES    OF    NEW    GRENADA. 

Rio  Hacha, 

20.000 

Santa  Marta, 

70,000 

Carthageiia, 

210,000 

Panama, 

50,000 

Caro,              .             . 

40,000 

Antioqiiia,    . 

110.000 

Pamplona,    . 

90,000 

BOOK 
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*  The  tables  relative  to  Colombia  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Colonel  Fran- 
cis Hall. 
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A 

Lacorro, 

MEJMt 

;a. 

130,000 

Tunja, 

200,000 

Cnndinamarca, 

190/v)o 

IMariqiiita,    . 

110,000 

Popayou, 

320,000 

(lasamare,    . 

20,000 

Qiiiio, 

.')00,0()0 

Ciienoa, 

200.000 

Guyaquil, 

50,000 

Loxa  and  Yaen, 

80,000 

Quisos  and  Marues, 

40,000 

Amount,  2,430,000 

Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  Venecauela  and  JVew  Grenada. 

FIRST,    NEW  GRENADA. 

Dollars. 
Value  of  Europfian  goods,  annually  imported,  .         2,,'iOO.OOO 

Value  of  exports  chiefly  from  Guayaquil,  Panaraa,  and 

the  riper  Magdeieiia,  ....         1,150,000 

Cast  and  ingots  of  gold  exported  on  account  of  the 

Spanish  gdverniuent,  and  of  indiriduals,  2,6.M),000 

Tithes,  .....  800,000 

Which  sum  supposes  an  annual  agricultural  produce 

of       .  .  ,  .  .  .       10,000,000 

Revenue  arising  from, 

1.  The  first  and  fifth  part  of  gold  extracted  from  ri-^ 

vers  (abolished) 

2.  Produce  of  salt  works,  about  100,000  dollars, 

3.  Capitation  tax  paid  by  Indians  (abolished) 

4.  Produce   of   monopolies  on   tobacco  and  spirits 

(partly  retained,  partly  abolished,) 

5.  Bulls  of  Crusade  (abolished) 

6.  Custotnliouse  duties, 

7.  Alcabala.  or  duty  paid  on  the  sale  of  every  arti- 

cle of  conHimptinn  (abolished) 

8.  Duty  on  stamp  paper, 

9.  Pecuniary  penalties. 

10.  Produce  of  lands  belonging  formerly  to  the  king 

11.  Sale  of  public  employments  (abolished) 

SFOOND,    VENEZUELA. 

Annual  produce  of  agriculture  and  cattle  6,000,000 
Revenue  arising  from  the  same  sources  as  that  of  New 

Grenada  1,400,000 

Monopoly  of  tobacco,  TOO.OOO 

Rale  of  bulls  (abolished)  26,000 


}  3,200,000 


Total  Revenue, 

Annual  surplus  600,000  dollars. 


2,126,000 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Kingdom  of  Brazil. 

The  claims  of  the  Portuguese  to  their  empire  in  Ameri-    boos 
ca  are  founded  on  Papal  edicts  by  no  means  remarkable     xci. 

for  geographical   accuracy.      The    Spaniards    maintained ' 

that  the  country  belonged  to  them  by  right  of  discovery 
and  complained  that  their  territory  hatl  been  invaded.  The 
Pope  tried  at  first  to  reconcile  the  two  parties  by  tracing 
his  famous  line  of  demarcation  a  hundred  leagues  west- 
ward of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  ,•  but  whatever  league  we  Line  of  de- 
make  use  of  in  measuring  tbis  line ;  whether  we  take  the  "^^''^ation. 
marine,  the  Castilian  or  the  Portuguese,  which  is  the  17th 
part  of  a  degree,  the  kings  of  Portugal  could  never 
have  derived  from  it  any  title  to  tlieir  Brazilian  domi- 
nions. Brazil  is  marked  in  the  maps  of  Pedro  Nunez  and 
Texeira  too  far  ti>  the  east  by  twenty-two  degrees  in  the 
first,  and  by  twelve  or  thiiteen  in  the  second.  The 
Portuguese  inonarch  taking  advantage  of  this  great  and 
perhaps  voluntary  error  laid  dai  n  to  a  portion  of  that 
country.  Ill  pleased  too  with  the  Pontifical  decree,  he 
seized  a  favourable  opportutiity  of  obtaining  from  Spain 
still  more  important  concessions.  The  treaty  of  Tordesil- 
las,  signed  the  9th  of  June,  1594,  established  a  deter- 
minate boundary    at   370   leagues  westward  of  the  Cape 
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BOOK  Verd  Islands.  But  in  this  treaty  also,  the  extent  of  the 
^c*  league  was  not  mentioned.  If  we  assume  the  Castilian 
the  limits  fall  within  the  meridian  of  Bahia;  if  the 
marine  he  taken,  the  line  passes  tijrough  Rio  Janeiro; 
lastly,  hy  having  recourse  to  the  Portuguese,  a  sup- 
position the  most  favourable  that  can  be  made,  the  boun- 
dary may  extend  to  the  niei'idian  of  San  Paulo,  but  it 
can  never  reach  Para  or  the  mouth  of  the  Aniazons.* 
Disputes  The  Spaniards  blamed  the  Portuguese  for  invading  in 
fiinits.  ^^  time  of  peace  and  in  contempt  of  a  solemn  treaty  a  great 
portion  of  Paraguay  and  the  vast  territory  of  the  Ama- 
zons. But  these  acquisitions  were  ratified  in  1778;  the 
king  of  Spain  tlien  determined  to  fix  a  more  accu- 
rate boundary,  and  declared  tl;at  he  would  no  longer 
suffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  Poitugal  paid  little 
attention  to  these  threats ;  its  soldiei's  took  possession  of  a 
neutral  territory,  and  seized  upon  seven  villages  between 
the  rivers  Uraguay  and  Iguacu,  inhabited  by  the  Guarinis, 
and  whose  population  amounted  to  12,200  souls.  They 
next  passed  through  t!ic  country  of  the  Payaguas,  and  built 
the  forts  of  New  Coiml>ia  and  Alburpicrque  in  the  terri- 
tory of  tlie  Chi<piitos.  I'hc  local  autliorities  remonstrated 
against  these  aggressions  to  tlie  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
who  transmitted  their  complaints  to  the  Indian  Council  at 
Madrid.f  The  troubles  occasioned  since  that  time  by  the 
revolution  in  Spanish  Amerira  enabled  the  Portuguese  to 
Brazil.  increase  their  possessions.  Their  successive  inroads  may 
be  nearly  asceitairud  from  a  comparison  of  the  old  and 
recent  maps  of  America;  in  tite  former  Brazil  comprises 
only  the  sea  coast  between  Para  and  the  great  river  San 
Pedro.  The  Provinces  watered  by  the  Amazons,  the  Ma- 
dera and  the  Xingu  were  called  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons; the  greater  pai't  of  which  is  at  present  inchuied  in 
the   government   of    Para.     It   appears    from    some   maps 

-    *  Meiiioiia  sohru  ]a  liiiea  Divisoria,  «St,c.  MS.  by   Lastaivia,   iniiiister  of  the 
liulips. 
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published  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  Para-  book 
guay  comprehended  the  whole  government  ol'  Mattogros-  ^^^* 
so  and  the  western  districts  of  San  Paulo ;  but  by  jnodern 
usage,  aTid  the  ordinance  of  a  sovereign,  all  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  America  are  now  denominated  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil.  That  vast  region  compreiiends  pro- 
bably two-fifths  of  Soutli  America,  or  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory ten  times  greater  than  France.  Its  population, 
which  does  not  exceed  four  miHious,  is  chiefly  coniined  to 
the  coasts,  and  the  mining  districts.  The  vague  and  in- 
accurate statements  of  travellers  render  it  diftlcult  to  give 
a  correct  account  of  the  direction  and  formation  of  the 
mountains  in  Brazil.      A  chain   beginning   northwards  of  Mountains 

n     jt  •  r-i        Ti  •  ""  the 

llio  Janeiro  near  t!ie  source  of  the  river  ht.  l*rancis  ex- coast. 
tends  in  a   parallel    direction    to    the  northern    coast  and 
comprises  the  Cerro  des  Esmeraldas,  the  Cerro  d»)  Frio 
and  others.     Another,  or   rather  the  same  chain  (the  Pa- 
rapanema)  follows    a  like   course   towards  the  south,  and 
terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parana.     It  is  steep  and 
rugged  on  the    side  of  the   ocean    and  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion is  not  more  than   six   thousand  feet.     This    chain   is 
terminated    by  an    extensive   plain  which    the  Portuguese 
call  tlie  Campos  Gcraes.     I'lie    maritime    part  of   Brazil 
abounds  in  granite;*  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  clay  co- Rocks. 
vered  in  many  places  with  a  rich  mould,  and  rests  on  a 
bed  of  granite  mixed  with   amjjhibole,  fclspai-,  quartz   and 
mica.     h\  the  vicinity  of   San   Paulo   the    strata    succeed 
each  other  in    the    following    order;    1st,  a  red  vegetable 
earth  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron  appears  on  the  sur- 
face;    2d,  a  layer  of  fine  argil    intersected  with  veins  of 
sand;  3d,  an  alluviul  stratum  containing  a  great  quantity 
of  iron  rests  on  mouldering  granite,   felspar,    quartz   and 
mica;  lastly,  a  mass  of  solid  granite  serves  for  a  base.  Be- 
tween Rio   Janeiro  and  Villa  llica  the  soil  consists  of  a 
strong  clay,  an«i  tlie  rocks  arc  con)posed  of  primitive  granite. 
The  mountains  in  Minas  Geraes  are   formed  either  of  fer- 

*  Mawe's  Tiiive!."  in  n:azil,  pasiini. 
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BOOK  rugiuous  quartz,  granite  or  argillaceous  scliistus,  wiiich, 
xci.     ^vhen  it  is  broken,   discloses  veins  of  soft  talc  and  cascal- 

——^~-'  Ijo  or  gold  gangue.  The  iron  ore  in  many  places  is  of  the 
best  quality. 

Northern  xhe  Itiapaba  mountains  between  Maranliao  and  Olinda 
are  the  great  chain  on  the  northern  coast.  That  exten- 
sive range  consists  principally  of  granite;  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  quartz  [airchased  at  Ohnda  have  been  placed 
in  different  museums  in  Europe.  Ros  ks  and  fragnit-nts 
of  granite  are  scattered  over  the  adjoiiiing  plains  on  both 
sides  of  the  Amazons. 

Interior  rpj^^  Marcclla  mountains  connect  the  maritime  Cordille- 

central 

Chain.  ras  with  those  of  the  interior,  from  w  liic!;  the  Parana,  the 
Tocantins  and  the  Urasuav  derive  their  source.  The  Si- 
erra  Marta  forms  the  highest  jjart  of  this  chain ;  the  Great 
Cordillera  is  not  entitled  to  its  ])ompous  name;  the  plants 
of  the  torrid  zone  which  grow  on  it  prove  sis fHciently  that 
its  real  dimensions  have  not  been  known.  We  observe  in 
the  centre  of  South  America  the  immense  plains  and 
heights  of  Parexis  covered  with  sand  and  light  earth,  re- 
sembling at  a  distance  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea.  The 
prospect  is  unvaried  throi'.ghout  the  whole  extent.  The 
traveller  advances  towards  a  distant  mount  by  a  gen- 
tle but  tiresome  declivity,  and  gains  imperceptibl>  the 
summit;  another  eminence  then  presents  itself,  and  the 
lace  of  nature  is  every  wliere  the  same.  These  plains  ter- 
minate at  the  west  in  the  higii  mountains  of  Parexis,  which 
extend  two  huiidred  leagues  in  a  north-north-west  direc- 
tion, and  are  lost  at  the  distance  of  iifteen  or  twentv  leaerues 
from  tlie  Guapore.  The  Madera,  the  Tonayos,  the  Xingu 
and  other  feeders  of  the  Amazons,  the  Paraguay  and  its 
ti-ibutary  streams  the  Jaura,  the  Sypotoba  and  the 
Cuiaba  descend  in  different  directions  from  this  arid  and 
unfruitful  ridge.*  The  most  of  tliese  livers  arc  aurife- 
rous; a  bed  of  diamonds  is  watered  by  tlie  Paraguay  at  its 
source.     It  is  probable  that  the  central  chain  consists  of 

•  \Tr,..^\  XiavciS  ill  Brazil. 
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granite.  The  river  Xacurutina  is  famed  for  a  lake  on  one  of  its  book 
branches,  t'lat  produces  every  year  a  great  quantity  of  salt,  ^^^* 
which  affords  a  constant  pretext  for  war  among  the  Indians.  — — ^~- 
The  salt  water  pits  on  the  Jaura  are  situated  near  Salina 
de  Almeida,  a  place  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  person 
who  first  employed  himself  in  working  them.  Tlie  lofty 
chain  which  begins  at  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay,  and 
confines  that  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Jaura,  is  ter- 
minated at  seven  leagues  below  it  by  the  Morro  Escal- 
vado.  Eastward  of  that  mountain  the  country  is  marshy, 
and  nine  leagues  below  it  the  Rio  Novo,  which  falls  into  the 
Paraguay,  might  be  navigable,  were  it  not  for  the  aquatic 
plants  that  obstruct  its  course.  In  latitude  17°  33'  the  wes- 
tern banks  of  the  Paraguay  become  mountainous  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Serra  da  Insua,  about  four  leagues  below 
the  principal  mouth  of  the  Porrudos,  and  are  confined  by  the 
mountains  which  separate  them  from  Gaiba.  This  chain 
which  joins  that  of  Dourados,  is  called  the  Serra  das  Pe- 
dras  de  Amolar,  because  whet-stones  are  made  of  the  rocks. 
A  stream  that  flows  below  them  leads  to  the  lake  Mendiuri 
the  largest  on  the  confines  of  the  Paraguay.  That  river 
runs  southward  from  the  Dourados  to  the  Serras  of  Albu- 
querque, which  abound  in  limestone  and  cover  a  square  sur- 
face of  ten  leagues. 

The  Paraguay  turns  to  the  east  at  Albuquerque,  passes 
near  its  Serras,  which  extend  to  tb.e  distance  of  six  leagues, 
or  to  the  Serra  di  Rabicho.  It  then  resumes  its  southern 
course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Taquari;  the  flotillas  of  canoes, 
that  trade  every  year  between  San  Paulo  and  Cuiaba,  sail 
along  this  tributary  stream. 

Two  high  insulated  hills  front  each  other  on  the  op- 
posite sides  (sf  the  Paraguay,  at  a  league's  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego.  The  garrison  of  New  Coim- 
bra  is  built  on  the  base  of  the  southern  acclivity,  near  the 
western  bank.  The  confluence  of  the  Bahia  Negro,  a  large 
sheet  of  water  on  the  same  side,  is  about  eleven  leagues 
southward  of  Coimbra.  This  lake,  which  is  six  leagues  in  ex- 
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^^**     the  south    and    west  of  the   Albuquerque   mountains.      It 


forms  the  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Paraguay.  Other  mountains  commence 
near  tlse  junction  of  the  Jaura ;  some  of  them  extend  west- 
ward, but  tlie  greater  num'oer  to  the  east.  In  that  part  of 
the  counti'y  both  banks  of  tlie  Paraguay  are  subject  to 
regular  inundations  that  cover  a  tract  of  land  a  hundred 
leagues  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth,  and  form  a 
vast  lake  which  geographers  Iiave  termed  the  Xarayes. 
Tempoia-  During  tliis  season  the  high   mountains  and   elevated   land 

ry  lake.  i-i  ,     ■^        ^  i     i        i  , 

appear  like  so  many  superb  islands  and  tiie  lowei*  grounds 
resemble  a  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bays  and  pools,  many  of 
which  remain  after  tlie  floods  have  subsided.  At  this 
period  of  the  year  the  west  wind  is  unwholesome  in 
Brazil. 

The  Serras  of  Amarbay  stretch  out  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  and  terminate 
southward  of  the  river  Igoatimy  at  tlie  Maracayer,  a  moun- 
tainous ridge  extending  from  east  to  vvest;  all  the  feeders  of 
the  Paraguay  south  of  the  Taquari  spring  from  these  moun- 
tains ;  many  other  rivers  proceeding  from  thence  take  a  dif- 
ferent course  and  flow  into  the  Parana^  of  these  the  Igoati- 
my is  the  most  southerly  ;  its  confluence  is  above  the  seven 
falls,  or  the  wonderful  cataract  of  the  Parana. 

The  view  of  that  noble  cataract  is  sublime,  the  spectator 
observes  six  rainbows  rising  above  eacli  other,  and  the  at- 
mosphere near  it  is  circumfused  with  vapour.  The  north- 
Reefs.  e|.„  coast  fiom  Maranhao  to  Olinda  is  bounded  by  a  reef  of 
coral  resembling  in  many  ph\ces  an  artificial  mole.  The 
inhabitants  of  Parayba  and  Olinda  use  the  coral  in  building 
their  houses.* 
immHa-  The  coast   adjoining   the   mouths  of  the  Amazons  and 

Tocantins  is  \o\\  and  marshy,  and  consists  of  the  alluvial 
deposits  kit  by  these  rivers   and  the  ocean ;  no  rocks  im- 

*  Piso,  Medicina  Bras.     Book  I.  p.  3. 
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impede  the  force  of  the  billows  or  the  tides.     The  concourse    kook 
of  so  many  great  streams  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction     ^'^*- 

to  the  general  course  of  the  cnri'ents  and  the  tides,  produ-        

ces  the  Pororoca;  this  extraordinary  tide  which  is  nnknown 
in  most  countries  of  the  world,  has  already  been  described 
ill  a  former  part  of  our  work.  No  great  river  enters  the 
ocean  between  Para  and  Pernanibuco,  although  the  coast  is 
nearly  the  same  in  appearance  as  tliat  in  which  the  Maran- 
hao,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Paraiba  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea.  These  rivers  arc,  during  the  rainy  season,  Torrents. 
so  many  torrents,  which  inundate  the  whole  country ;  at 
other  times  their  waters  are  absorbed  by  the  arid  soil  on 
the  inland  mountains,  their  channels  are  frequently  dry, 
and  the  Indians  walk  along  them.*  No  river  flows  into 
the  ocean  between  Cape  Frio  and  the  SOth  degree  of  south 
latitude.  That  portion  of  the  coast  is  very  elevated,  all 
the  streams  run  into  the  interior,  and  join  the  Parana  or 
Uraguay,  which  rise  from  the  inland  mountains.  The  Rio 
Grande  de  San  Pedro  is  broad  near  the  sea,  but  as  its 
course  is  not  of  great  extent,  its  breadth  must  be  ascribed 
:^o  the  lowness  of  the  shore  and  tiie  downs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  so  extensive  a  country  as  Brazil,  it  may  be  readily  Climate, 
believed  that  the  climate  is  very  different  in  distant  pro- 
vinces.    The  marsliy  bjinks  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  hu- 
midity of  the  soil  near  them  render  the  heat  of  summer  less 
intense.     The  storms  and  tempests  on  that  river  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  those  on  the  ocean.     The  Madeira,  the  Tocantins,  The  inte^ 
the  Xingu,  and  the  St.  Francis,  pass  near  lofty  mountains,  r"'or. 
or  elevated  plains,  and  the  climate  in  their  vicinity  is  cool 
and  delightful.     All  the  fruits  of  Europe  may  be  brought 
to    perfection    in   the   country    adjoining  San  Paulo.     The 
healthful  temperature  of  that  city,  its  situation   almost  un- 
der the  tropic   of  Capricorn,   its  height  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  give  it  all  the  charms  of  a  tro- 
pical climate  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from 

*  Marcgrav,  Hist.  Nat.  du  Brazil. 
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excessive  heal.  It  appears  from  the  observations  of  M. 
Miiller,  which  are  considered  the  most  accurate,  that  the 
mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  from  £2°  to  23° 
of  Reaumur.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the 
winter  and  summer  months  is  greater  there  than  in  the 
northern  provinces.*  The  wect  wind  passes  over  large  for- 
ests or  swampy  plains  into  the!interior,  and  is  considered  un- 
healthy. The  air,  from  its  great  heat,  is  sometimes  filled 
with  igneous  particles,  whica  generate  too  frequently  dan- 
gerous diseases.  The  unwholesome  blasts  are  partly  cor- 
rected by  the  aromatic  plants  that  abound  in  the  woods,  and 
their  fragrance  is  wafted  throughout  the  country  by  the  west- 
ern breeze.  The  climate  of  the  coast  between  Para  and  Olin- 
da  is  not  so  moist  as  that  of  Guyana,  but  differs  little  from 
it  in  other  respects.  The  rainy  season  begins  generally  in 
March,  but  sometimes  in  February;  and  it  has  been  proved 
by  the  observations  of  Marcgrav  that  the  soutli-east  winds 
prevail  not  only  during  the  whole  of  the  wet  season,  but  a 
short  time  before  and  after  that  period.f  The  north  wind 
continues  with  little  interruption  during  the  dry  months, 
tlie  soil  of  the  mountains  is  then  parched,  the  plants  lan- 
guish or  decay,  the  nights  too  are  colder  than  at  any  other 
season;  and  hoar  frost  is  not  uncommon.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  is  tem- 
pered along  the  coast  by  refreshing  sea  breezes ;  the  fields 
are  clad  in  green,  and  nature  appears  everywhere  in  a  state 
of  constant  activity.  A  sharp  east  wind  continues  dur- 
ing part  of  the  night  and  blows  regularly  about  sun- 
rise. The  dews  are  as  excessive  as  those  in  Guayana  and 
the  Antilles. 

M.  Dorta:|;  concludes  from  observations  which  he  himself 
made,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Rio  Janeiro  during 
the  year  1781  was  71°  65'  of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  in 
1782  it  was  73°  89'.  The  rain  that  fell  in  the  last  of  these 
years  exceeded  forty-seven  inches.    The  greatest  quanti- 

*  Spix's  Travels  in  Brazil. 

t  Marcgrav,  Hist.  Nat.  du  Braz.  Book  VII.  chap.  2. 

t  Memoreas,  torn.  I,  p,  345, 
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ty  fell  in  October,  and  the  least  in  July.     The  hygrome-    book 
ter  indicated   the  highest  degree   of  evaporation   in  Feb-     ^^i* 
ruary,  and  the  lowest  in  July.     There  were  in  the  course  ~ 

of  the  same  year  a  hundred  and  twelve  days  of  cloudless 
weather,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  in  which  the  sky  was 
partly  obscured  by  clouds,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  I'ain. 
M.  Dorta  adds,  that  there  v;cre  thunder  storms  during  se- 
venty-seven of  these  days,  and  dense  mists  during  forty- 
three.     The   dreadful   thunder    storms   in    these   latitudes 
never  occur  in  Europe,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  ade- 
quate notions  of  them.     The  observations  of  Dorta  differ  oniie 
little  from  those  made  on  the  island  St.  Catharine  by  Don  slrcatha-. 
Pernetty,    Vvho    complains   cliicfly    of    the   fogs   to   which  "^ins* 
the  island  was  subject  in  his  time.     "  The  forests,"  says 
he,  "  excluded    the  sun's   rays,   and  perpetual  mists  were 
formed    on   the    heigJits    around   them.      The    unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  air  was  not  much  diminished  by  the  aromatic 
plants,    although   their    fragrance    extended   to  tlie    dis- 
tance of  several  leagues  from  the  land."     Modern  travel- 
lers,  and  particularly  M.  Krusenstern  extol  tlie  climate 
and    salubrity   of    St.     Catharine's.      The    change    must 
have  proceeded  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
cutting  of  the   woods.     Mr.   Mansa  indeed   confirms   the\ 
truth  of  this  remark,  for  he  tells  us  that  good  timber  is  at 
present  not  very  common  on  the  island. 

The  diseases  to  Vv'hich  the  colonists  of  Brazil  were  sub-  Diseases, 
ject  in  the  time  of  Pison  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  at 
present  in  Guyana ;  but  leprosy  and  elephantiasis  were 
then  unknown.  The  maladies  now  most  prevalent  at  Rio 
Janeiro  are  chronical  diarrhoBa,  dropsy,  intermitting  fever, 
and  hydrocele.  In  this,  as  in  otlicr  warm  clinsates,  the 
augmentation  of  external  stimulants,  particularly  heat  and 
light,  proves  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  European  ; 
these  stimulants  occasion  the  excitement  of  the  animal 
functions,  andproduce  their  consequent  exhaustion.  "Dur- 
ing the  day,"  says  Dr.  Von  Spix,  "  when  I  was  in  a  state 
of  repose,  my  pulse  beat  quicker  in  Brazil  than  it  usually 
did  in  Europe."     Altljough  it  is  ascertained  that  syphilis 
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BOOK  was  not  known  to  the  aborigines  of  America,*  it  is  not  less 
^^^*  true  tliat  that  disorder  is  at  present  very  common  in  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Parayba  are 
subject  to  goitres;  but  idiocy,  which  makes  this  disorder  so 
distressing  in  Switzerland,  is  seldom  combined  with  it  in 
Brazil. 
Minerals.  We  shall  begin  our  account  of  the  Brazilian  minerals 
with  some  observations  on  the  diamond.  That  precious 
stone  is  found  in  a  stratum  of  rounded  quartzose  pebbles 
joined  togetl»er  by  earthy  matter  of  variable  tliickness. 
This  covering  or  envelope  of  the  diamond  is  termed  its 
cascalho,  and  the  low  ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
Avhich  it  is  found,  is  erjuaily  rich  in  diamonds  tiirough- 
out  its  wliole  extent.  Maoy  weil-knowu  places  are  kept 
in  reserve,  while  uncertain  experiments  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  The  value  of  an  unworked  flat  on  the 
side  of  a  river  may  be  calculated  from  the  prcxluce  of  the 
adjoining  land.  Mr.  Mawe  heard  an  intendant  observe, 
that  a  certain  piece  of  ground  which  he  would  in  due 
time  work,  or  whenever  an  order  arrived  from  government 
for  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  supply,  might  yield 
ten  thousand  carats  of  diamonds.  The  substances  found 
near  diamonds,  and  supposed  to  be  good  indications  of 
them,  are,  bright  iron  glance,  a  slaty  flint-like  mineral  of 
fine  texture,  resembling  Lydian  stone,  black  oxide  of  iron 
in  great  quantities,  round  pieces  of  blue  quartz,  yellow 
crystal  and  other  minei-als  entirely  different  fiom  those 
on  the  adjacent  mountains. 

It  is  not  only  along  the  banks  of  rivers  that  the  Brazi- 
lians seek  for  the  diamonds;  they  have  been  found  in 
cavities  and  water  courses  on  the  summits  of  the  most 
lofty  mountains.f 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  not 
so  hard  as  those  from  the  East  Indies,  and  also  that  the 
form  of  the  latter  resembles  an  octahedron,  and  that  of  the 

*  Spix's  Travels.     Humboldt's  Essay  on  New  Spain. 
t  Mawe's  Travels  in  Brazil,  p,  227. 
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formpr  a  diioilecahedron.      But  these  distinctions  are  dis-     book 
regarded  by  the   celebrated    Haiiy.      Lapidaries  and  je.v-      ^^^' 
ellers  believe  that  the  easiern  diamonds  are  of  a  Jiner  wa- 
tei'f  and  more  valuable  than  those  from  Brazil. 

The  district  of  Cerro  do  Frio  consists  of  rugged  moun- 
tains extending  in  a  nortlirrly  direction,  which  are  general- 
ly considered  the  highest  in  Brazil.  That  part  termed 
the  diamond  district,  is  about  sixteen  leagues  from  Diamond 
nortli  to  south,  and  about  eight  from  east  to  west.  It  was  ^'st"<:t. 
explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  some  enterprising  miners 
of  Villa  di  Principe.  These  men  went  solely  in  quest  of 
gold  witiiout  suspecting  that  there  were  any  precious 
stones  in  the  rivulets.  Some  diamonds,  however,  were 
collected  during  tlieir  excursions  and  afterwards  given 
to  tlje  governor  of  Villa  di  Principe,  who  declared  thern 
to  be  curious  bright  crystals,  and  used  them  as  card  count- 
ers. 

A  few  of  these  uncomm'  n  pebbles,  for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  they  were  called,  were  brought  to  Lisbon, 
and  ])ut  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Consul,  who  received 
instructions  to  send  them  to  Holland,  then  the  principal 
mart  in  Europe  for  precious  stones.  The  lapidaries  in  that 
country  knew  their  real  value,  and  tlieir  right  name ;  and 
the  Consul  managed  matters  so  well,  that  a  commercial 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  states  a  short  time 
after  the  king  was  informed  that  diamonds  had  been  found 
in  his  Brazilian  possessions.  The  weight  of  these  precious 
stones  imported  into  Europe  during  the  first  twenty  years 
subsequent  to  their  discovery,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a 
thousand  ounces.  Such  a  supply  did  not  fail  to  diminish 
their  value ;  niany  of  them  were  sent  to  India,  the  only 
country  from  wliich  they  had  been  formerly  expoi'ted,  and 
obtained  a  better  market  there  than  in  Europe.  Cerro  do 
Frio  has  few  attractions  for  settlers;  there  are  no  wood 
and  even  no  plants  in  many  parts  of  it;  sterile  mountains 
and  desert  plains  convince  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  the 
diamond  district.*  From  the  year  1801  to  1806,  the  expenses 

*  Mawe's  Travels  in  Brazil, 
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BOOK  attcmling  the  works  amounted  to  L.204,000,  and  the  dia- 
^^'*  monds  sent  to  the  treasury  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  weighed 
115,675  carats.  The  produce  of  the  gold  washings  and 
mines  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  L.17,300.  From 
these  results  it  appears  that  the  diamonds  actually  cost 
government  thirty-three  shillings  and  ninepence  per  ca- 
rat. These  years  were  remarkably  productive,  the  weight 
of  the  diamonds  received  annually  by  government  is  sel- 
dom more  than  two  thousand  carats.  The  contraband 
trade  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  diamonds  imported  in  this 
'way  into  Europe,  have  amounted  in  value  to  more  than 
two  millions  sterling;  but  as  their  exportation  is  attended 
with  much  risk,  many  of  them  are  privately  circulated 
throughout  Brazil,  and  received  instead  of  money. 

The  Portuguese  government  remained  ignorant  of  many 
places  wliich  abounded  in  diamonds ;  a  great  quantity  was 
collected  on  the  Tibigi,  which  waters  the  plains  of  Corri- 
tiva,  Cuidba  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  witliout  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  authorities.*  These  precious 
stones  differ  very  much  in  size,  some  do  not  weigh  the 
fifth  part  of  a  grain;  two  or  three  of  seventeen  carats  are 
seldom  found  in  the  course  of  a  year.  A  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  negroes  found  any  equal  to  thirty  ca- 
rats. If  a  slave  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  of  an  oc- 
tavo (seventeen  carats  and  a  half,)  he  is  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  administrator ,  who 
purchases  him  from  his  owner,  and  gives  him  his  freedom. 

Severe  laws  enacted  at  different  times  did  not  restrain 
men  from  engaging  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  diamonds.  Any 
one  convicted  of  selling  these  stones,  had  his  whole  pro- 
perty confiscated,  and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile 
in  Africa,  or  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  loathsome 
Topaz«s.    dungeon.       Topazes    of    different    colours    are    found   in 

*  Actes  de  la  Soeiete  d'Histoire  IVature'.le  de  Paris,  1. 1,  p.  78. 
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Brazil ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  often  confounded    book 
with  other  precious  stones,  a  great  many  of  them  are  yel-     ^^i* 

low,  but  white,  blue,  aqua-marine  and  other  varieties  arc      '    

collected  along  the  sides  of  the  streams  in  Minas  Novas, 
north-east  of  Tejuco.  There  is  besides  a  particular  sort  of 
which  one  side  is  blue  and  the  other  transparent  and  colour- 
less. The  veins  at  Capao  consist  of  friable  earthy  talc, 
quartz,  and  large  crystals  of  specular  iron  ore;  but  the 
topazes  there  appear  to  be  broken,  they  have  only  one 
pyramid,  are  rarely  found  attached  to  quartz,  and  even  in 
these  instances  the  quartz  is  alv/ays  fractured  and  out  of 
its  original  position.  The  miners  told  Mr.  Mawe  that 
they  had  sometimes  seen  green  topazes ;  but  tijat  traveller 
supposes  that  they  had  been  led  into  this  mistake  from  ob- 
serving euclase  among  these  minerals ;  at  all  events  a  green 
topaz  has  never  been  sent  into  Europe.  That  traveller 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Brazilian  ruby,  a  mineral  which  has 
been  generally  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  topaz ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  yellow  topazes  of  that  country  may  be 
tinged  with  a  rosy  hue  by  being  strongly  heated  in  a  cru- 
cible.* The  Brazilian  chrysoberyl  is  susceptible  of  the 
finest  polish,  these  gems  are  seldom  met  with  in  Europe, 
they  are  much  prized  and  better  known  in  America. 
M.  Cornara,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  tells  us, 
that  there  are  gold  mines  in  the  middle  ridge  of  mountains,  GoidmiBes 
beginning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paulo  and  Villa 
Hica,  and  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ytenes, 
But  these  mines  have  not  as  yet  been  worked,  and  all  the 
gold  exported  from  Brazil  has  been  taken  from  the  rivers 
that  rise  from  the  central  mountains.  Jaragua,  famed  for 
its  treasures  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and' regarded 
at  that  time  as  the  Peru  of  Brazil,  is  situated  about  five 
leagues  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Paulo.  Tlie  soil  is  red, 
ferruginous,  and  very  deep  in  many  places ;  it  rests  on 
rocks  of  granite   and  gneis  mixed   with   amphibole  and 

*  Haiiy.  Encyclopedic  Method.  Arts  et  Metiers. 
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BOOK     mica.     The  gold  lies  on  a  stratum  of  cascalho,  or  pebbles 
^ci.      and  gravel  incumbent  on  the  solid  rock. 
'  Thi}  faiscadoneSf  or  gold  washers,  make  excavations  in 

the  rallies  watered  by  rivers  or  streams.  Some  of  their 
works  are  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  twenty 
in  depth.  Gold  is  collected  below  tbe  roots  of  the  grass  on 
many  bills,  in  wbich  there  is  sufficient  water  to  supply  tiie 
washings.  The  metal  varies  very  much  in  the  size  of  its 
grains,  some  are  so  minute  that,  if  tlie  water  be  agitated, 
they  float  on  the  surface  j  it  is  also  found  in  crystals,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  in  large  masses. 

The  faiscadones  choose  tbeir  washings  Uv^ar  a  gentle  cur- 
rent ;  and  for  this  reason  that  part  of  a  liver  is  preferred 
wbere  it  makes  a  bend  or  winding.  The  large  stones  and 
upper  layers  of  sand  are  first  removed  and  the  cascalho  is 
then  taken  up  in  gameUas  or  bowls.  A  bowlful  is  waslied 
by  a  single  man  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it 
yields,  on  an  average,  about  a  shilling  and  fourpence  worth 
of  gold.  All  the  gold  obtained  from  the  different  mines  or 
rather  washings  in  tbe  country  must  be  brought  to  the 
royal  smelting-house. 

A  fifth  part  is  set  aside  as  the  king's  portion  before  any 
gold  can  be  melted.  The  bars  when  cut  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  assayer,  (ensayador.)  who  determines  their 
weight  and  fineness.  Tbe  value  of  the  bar  being  ascer- 
tained and  registered,  the  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  arms, 
the  nmn'iier  of  the  register,  the  mark  of  the  smelting-house, 
the  date  of  tiic  year,  and  the  degree  of  fijieness  are  stamp- 
ed upon  it.  After  t'lc  proprietor  has  submitted  to  all 
these  forms,  he  receives  a  pi'inted  ticket,  stating  the  weight 
of  the  gold,  its  value  in  rees,  and  the  quantity  deducted 
for  the  royal  treasure.  Without  this  instrument,  the  bar 
cannot  legally  pass  as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  It 
appears  from  different  documents,  that  seventy  or  eighty 
arrobas*of  gold  were  annually  smelted  at  Villa  Ricaj  but 

*  A  weight  »i  about  31  lbs. 
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the  produce  of  these  washings  is  not  nearly  so  great  at  pre-  book 
sent;  Humboldt  supposes  that  it  does  not  exceed  in  value  ^^^* 
five  millions  of  piastres. 

The  present  government,  dreading  the  encroachments 
of  its  priests,  has  declared  it  unlawful  for  monks  to  build 
convents,  or  even  to  reside  in  Minas  Geraes,  lest  they 
should  in  time  make  themselves  masters  of  the  n>ines. 
Other  metals  are  found  in  Brazil;  iron  ore  is  obtained  in  lion, 
great  quantities,  and  the  village  of  Yapemema  owes  it  ori- 
gin to  the  extensive  mines  of  magnetic  iron-stone  in  Araa- 
sojava  an  adjoining  mountain.  It  is  only  h.lely  that  these 
mines  have  been  wrought,  the  manner  of  working  them  is 
still  very  defective;  if  a  better  method  of  refining  the 
ore  were  adopted,  and  the  means  of  communicatton  facili- 
tated, Yapemema  might  not  only  supply  Brazil,  but  even 
the  whole  of  the  Ameiican  continent  with  that  useful  me- 
tal. Several  fine  specimens  of  Brazilian  native,  copper ^opper* 
have  been  sent  to  Lisbon ;  most  of  them  were  collected 
in  a  valley  near  Cocheira,  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Baja; 
one  of  these  pieces  is  said  to  weigh  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds.  The  inhabitants  complain  that  there  is 
little  salt  in  this  country  of  gold  and  diamonds ;  its  scarcity  Scarcity  of 
and  exorbitant  price  have  tended  to  retard  the  improvement^^ 
of  tl)e  colony.  A  quantity  of  salt  sufficient  to  cure  an 
ox,  costs  more  than  three  times  the  price  nsually  given  for 
that  animal ;  on  this  account,  the  oxen  that  are  killed  for  the 
sake  of  their  hides,  become  too  often  the  prey  of  wild  beasts. 
As  this  calamity  must  be  attributed  to  the  caprice  of  man,  it 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted;  nature,  indeed,  has  been  boun- 
tiful to  the  Brazilians,  plenty  of  sea  salt  might  be  obtained  in 
this  vast  kingdom  ;  vessels  might  be  loaded  with  it  at  Baya, 
Cabofrio  and  other  places;  but  individuals  are  prohibited 
from  selling  tliat  aiiide,  lest  they  should  injure  the  op- 
pressive mono]joly  of  a  company.  The  great  scarcity  is 
most  severely  felt  in  the  mining  districts,  the  mules  and 
other  animals  employed  in  the  works  do  not  take  sufficient 
sustenance  unless  salt  be  mixed  with  their  food.  If  aari- 
culture  lias  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  Brazil,   it  must 
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BOOK  be  partly  attributed  to  the  excessive  duties  on  salt,  the 
^^^*  farmer  is  thus  prevented  from  breeding  cattle,  for  he  cau- 
not  maintain  them  witiiout  it;  an  addiilonal  tax  of  two- 
pence per  pound  is  levied  on  salt,  before  it  can  pass  into 
the  mining  districts,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  dearest  in 
the  places  in  which  it  is  most  necessary.  The  earth  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  and  we  are 
assured  that  a  great  many  wild  animals  and  immense 
herds  of  oxen  flock  instinctively  to  these  plains.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  substance  with  which  Brazil  is  ill  sup- 
plied,— an  author,  a  native  of  the  country,  affirms  that 
there  is  no  lime-stone  and  that  all  the  lime  which  is  made 
from  shells  is  of  an  inferior  quality.*  The  first  part  of 
this  remark  is  incorrect,  Mr.  Mawe  observed  plenty  of  ex- 
cellent limestone  near  Sorocaba  in  the  well»  wooded  district 
of  Gorosuara.  That  traveller  was  the  first  who  observed 
limestone  on  the  gold  mines  near  Santa  Rita;  the  ad- 
joining hills  are  composed  of  it,  and  the  plains  are  incrust- 
ed  with  a  stratum  of  tufa  deposited  by  the  overflowing  of 
rivers  after  heavy  rains.  Limestone  has  also  been  found 
near  Sahara  in  Minas  Geraes ;  a  rich  vein  of  lead  ore  in 
calcareous  spar  was  discovered  at  a  few  leagues  from  the 
Abaite,  a  rivulet  in  Minas  Novas ;  nitrate  of  potass  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  on  the  extensive  calcareous  strata 
of  Monte  Rodrigo,  between  the  Rio  dos  Velhos  and  the 
Parana.f 
flants.  The  vegetable,   as   well   as  the  mineral  productions  of 

Brazil  are  imperfectly  known ;  it  appears  from  the  works 
of  Pison  and  Marcgrav,  that  the  Flora  of  the  northern 
provinces  resembles  that  of  Guyana;  according  to  the 
observations  of  a  learned  traveller,  at  present  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  same  analogy  extends  to  the  southern  dis- 
tricts ;:j:  and  many  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  Aublet 
are  found  in  both  countries.  The  most  comuion  ge- 
nera   are    Compositw,    legumina,    euphorbia    and    rubia- 


*  Da  Acunha  de  Coutinho,  X.  7. 

t  Mawe,  passim. 

X  Lettre  rle  M.  Augustc  de  Saint  Hilaire, 
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ee3e ;  th3  aroides,  several  kinds  of  ferns,  and  the  Cy-  book 
perns  Jlmericaiius  are  more  numerous  in  Brazil  than  in  ^^^' 
Guyana,  and  some  of  the  salicornia,  which  have  been  lately  ' 

discovered  yield  a  great  quantity  of  barilla.  M.  de  Saint 
Hilaire  informs  us  that  of  twenty  different  plants  that  were 
collected  at  Benguela  and  Angola  in  Africa,  there  was 
only  one  which  he  could  not  find  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio 
Janeiro.*  The  coasts  are  covered  witii  mangles,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  common  to  the  tropical  countries  of 
both  continents.  The  RM»aphnra  mangle  L.  is  worthy 
of  notice,  its  seeds  begin  to  shoot  before  they  are  detach- 
ed from  the  tree,  and  the  roots  descend  until  they  strike 
into  the  ground ;  thus  a  thick  grove  is  sometimes  formed 
from  a  single  plant. 

The  numerous  palms  in  this  country  may  be  seen  at  a  Variety  sf 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  several  are  even  more  lofty  P*^""^- 
and  majestic  than  those  in  India.  The  Cocas  butiracca  is 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  its  butter, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  lower  than  twenty  degrees  of  Reaumur; 
if  the  weather  be  warmer,  it  is  dissolved  into  oil.  The 
leaves  of  cabbage  palm  are  nutritive  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  The  coppice  wood  on  the  hills  near  the  bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro  consists  mostly  of  crotons.  The  Bignonia  leu- 
toxylon  is  often  covered  with  flowers  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  the  country-people  suppose  that  rain  may  be 
expected  fshortly  after  its  blossoms  appear.  The  Bra- 
zilian myrtle  is  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  its  silver 
coloured  bark.  The  Icica-heptaphtjllay  and  the  Copay- 
fera  officinalis  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  pre- 
cious resins.  The  Jaca,  the  Jaboticaba  and  Gormichama» 
are  difi'erent  fruit  trees,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
myrtles;  although  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  Janeiro  eat 
these  fruits,  strangers  dislike  their  resinous  and  acid  taste. 
The  Morea  northiana  has  been  transplanted  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Europe ;  it  w  as  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

*  Lettre  de  M.  Anguste  <le  Saint  Hilaiic,  MS. 
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BOOK    when  lie  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  company  with  Captain 
^^^*     Cook.      A  beautiful  shrub  with   dazzling  red  flowers  was 
called   the   Bourgainvillia   Brasiliensis  by   Counnerson    to 
perpetuate  the  name   of  his   illustrious  commander.     The 
Lecythis  ollaria  grows  in  the  woods  of  S.  Yoao  Baptista, 
and    reaches  generally  to  the  height    of  a    hundred    feet; 
the  brandies  on  its  summit   are  covered  in  summer  with 
rose-coloured  leaves,  and  white  blossoms.     Its  nuts  are  as 
large  as  a  cannon  ball ;  they   are  enclosed  in  a  loose  co- 
vering, from  which   the  seeds  fall  out,  when  the  fruit  is 
sufficiently  ripe;  it  is  not  always  safe  to  remain  in  the  woods 
during    a    storm,    for    on    these   occasions    many    of    the 
nuts  fall  to  the   giound.     The   Indians    are    fond    of  the 
seeds,  they  sometimes  eat  them  raw,   when  roasted  they 
Parasitical  serve  as  a  substitute  for  bread.     The  forests  are  incum- 
bered  with  parasitical  plants,  strings  of  the  leafless  milky 
bind-weed  descending  from  the  highest  trees  twine  round 
their  trunks,  and  gradually  destroy  them.      Other  plants 
of  the  same  nature,   as   the  Passifiora  laurifolia,  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
Superior         A  Portuguese  writer*   affirms  that   no  country  possesses 
the^wood.    ^0  excellent  wood  for  ship-building  as  Bi-azil.     "  All  our 
engineers,"  he  adds,    '*  arc  aware  of  the  superior  quality 
of  the  tapinhoam,  the  peroba,  the  Brazilian  pine,  the  ce- 
dar, the  wild  cinnamon  tree,  the  guerrama  and  the  jeque- 
tiba.     Some   of   these  woods    resist  the    action    of   water, 
others  that  of  the  atmosphere;  and  the  olive,  as  well  as  the 
Great  size  pine,  arc  well  adapted  for  masts.     Many  of  the  trees  arrive 
trees?        ^t   an   extraordinary   height,   but  they   are  exposed  to   a 
thousand  <langcrs ;   their  roots,  cxt«^nding  along  the  sur- 
face, never  sink  deep  into  the  eartli ;  a  strong  breeze  of- 
ten breaks  the  trunk  as  well  as  the  branches,  and  a  tree 
rarely  falls   without  destroying  many  others.     La  Conda- 
minef  takes  notice  of  the  canoes  formerly   used   by   the 

*  Da  Acuniia  de  Coutinlio's  Essay  on  the  Coirmiurce  of  Tortiigal. 
t  La  Condamine's  Voyage  a  la  Rivifere  dc?  Ania/.ons, 
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Carmelite   missionaries   on   the   Amazons.      Hfe  measured    book 
one  that  was  made  from  a  single  tree,   and  found  it  to  be      ^^^' 
about  tliirty  feet  in  length   and    four  or  five   in    brcanth. 
Rocca  Pitta   makes  mention  of  these  canoes  in  his  history 
of  America;  their  diameter  was  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
palms,  they  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  banks  of  oars, 
and  were  loaded  with  six  hundred  tons  of  sugar.*     Differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood  are  exported  to  ICiuojic;  the  royal  navy 
of  Portugal    is   built   of   Brazilian  timber.     The  trade  of 
Bahia,  and  several  other  sea  port;i,  consists  clfieily  in  ship 
building.     The  inliabitants   not  ouJy  supply   the  whole  of 
Portugal  with  trading  vessels,  hut  sell   them  to  the  Eng- 
lish.    A  merchant  sliip  may  be  had  in  Brazil   for  half  the 
sum  that  it  costs  in    Europe.      This   country   exhibits  an 
endless  variety  and    profusion    in   its   productions,   which 
form  a  sti'iking  contrast  to  the  constant  poverty  of  species, 
that  distinguishes  the  forests  of  the  nortli.     But  it  cannot  Rapidity 
be  denied  that  these  tropical  plants  are  subject  to  a  more  growth. 
rapid   dissolution   than    those  in  our  own  countries;  they 
arrive  sooner  at  matnrity  and  sooner  at  decay.     None  of  the 
trees  reach  that  old  age  to  which  they  attain    in    colder 
climates,  the  changes  from  life  to  death  pass  in  quicker 
succession.      Many  causes    contribute   in   producing   this 
effect;    even   the  rich   and  fertile  soil   appears    unable   to 
furnish   sufficient    nourishment    to   its    unnumbeied    pro- 
ductions.     Plants   with  such    exuberance  of    life    iuipede 
each  other's  progress;   it  often  happens  that   trees,  after 
reaching  a  considerable  heiglit  are  checked  by  the  coun- 
teracting force  of  more  powerful  neighbours.     The  finest 
plants  suddenly  decay,  are  eaten  by  ants  or  other  insects, 
and  fall  at  last   to  the   ground.     If  a  regular   system  of 
forest  cuitivatioii  take  place  in   tbese  thinly  peopled  wo(»ds, 
it  will  for  a  long  peiiod   be   less  necessary  to  plant  trees 
than   to    remove    them   from   each   other.       Many    of    the  Plants  used 
plants  in  Bjazil  are  used   in  dying;  there   are  three  kinds  ""^'''^* 
of    the  famous    Brazilian   wood,   the    Brazil   mirim,   the 

*  America  t'ortugueza,  Book  I.  p.  58,  59, 
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BOOK  Brazil  rozado,  and  the  Brazilletto.  The  first  is  considered 
^^'*  the  best,  the  second  has  received  its  name  from  it  rosy  hue, 
the  third  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  other  two.  A  decoction 
of  Brazil  mirim  is  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  and  it  is  render- 
ed black  by  being  mixed  with  vitriol  and  lime.  The  dyer's 
lichen,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  nature  grow  through- 
out the  countiy,  but  they  are  most  common  in  Minas  Ge- 
raes,  and  at  no  distant  period  they  may  prove  a  valuable 
pia^ts'.'*^"^^  acquisition  to  commerce  and  the  arts.  Cassada  or  mandioca 
is  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants  j  ignames, 
rice,  maize,  and  v«heat  are  cultivated,  but  agriculture  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Mawe  states,  as  a  proof  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  that  the  average  return  of  Indian  corn 
is  as  two  hundred  to  one ;  each  plant  of  mandioca  produces 
from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of  bread.  The  marobi,  an  indi- 
genous plant,  yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil.  The  low 
grounds  abound  in  melons,  gourds,  and  bananas ;  lemons, 
guavas,  and  different  kinds  of  oranges  grow  along  the 
coast.  The  mangaba  tree  is  only  observed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bahia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  make  an  agree- 
able beverage  of  its  fruit.  The  province  of  St.  Vincent  is 
famed  for  its  pine  apples,  and  the  fruit  of  the  ibipitanga  tree 
resembles  the  ciierry.  The  culture  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  indigo  has  of  late  years  made  considerable  progress, 
but  the  famous  Brazilian  tobacco  is  only  raised  in  the 
district  of  Cachoeira,  which  is  about  fifteen  leagues  from 
Bahia.  That  district  is  extensive,  and  its  inlmbitants  do 
not  consider  the  culture  of  tobacco  so  profitable  as  that  of 
cotton. 
Aromatic  The  banks  of  the  Madeira,  the  Xingu,  and  Tocantins 
Kpk"es'&c,  are  covered  in  many  places  with  immense  forests  of  cocoa 
trees,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  vanilla  are  seen  clinging  like 
ivy  round  the  highest  branches.  This  country  produces 
the  Capsicum  frutescens  and  different  sorts  of  pepper, 
the  wild  cinnamon  tree,  and  the  Brazilian  cassia.  Many 
plants  are  useful  in  medicine;  some  species  in  the  fami- 
ly of  compositse  are  said  to  be  specifics  against  the  bite 
of  serpents;    of   these  the  Mikania  guaco  is  considered 
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the  best.    Tlie  ipecacuanha  plant  grows  in  the  greater  part    book 
of  the  Sierra  do  Mar  5  it  is  gathered  by  [iidians  and  negro     ^^^' 
slaves  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  but  principally  after 
the  rainy  season,  fnr  the  roots  are  tlien  more  easily  pulled, 
on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  ground. 

The  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  pecara,  the  agouti,  and  many  Animals. 
other  animals  in  Brazil  are  common  to  Peru,  Paraguay  and 
Guyana;  but  some  are  not  found  in  these  countries,  and  of 
this  sort  are  different  kinds  of  simise.  The  Simla  rosalia 
has  been  confounded  with  the  Simla  pithecia,  although  they 
do  not  resemble  each  other.  Brazil  is  the  only  part  of  the 
American  continent,  in  which  the  titi  or  Simla  jacchus  L. 
has  been  seen.  The  Simla  ayella,  and  the  Simla  sedlpus, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  smallest  species  of  the  ape,  are 
indigenous  to  tlie  country.  Tiiere  are  also  several  va- 
rieties of  bats  ;  the  Vespertlllo  sorclnus  and  vampire  bat 
are  the  most  dangerous ;  the  latter  is  a  formidable  enemy 
to  horses,  mules,  and  oxen ;  wlien  it  attacks  them  during 
the  night,  it  fixes  generally  on  the  jugular  vein,  and  is 
supposed  to  lull  the  pain  of  its  bite  by  flapping  its  wings 
all  the  time  it  sucks  the  blood.  Two  species  of  sloths,  the 
aii  and  uncii,  or  the  Bradypus  trldactyLus,  and  didactylus, 
are  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Lin- 
naeus imagined  that  the  first  of  these  was  indigenous  to  the 
East  Indies,  but  Buffon  has  proved  that  it  has  been  only  ob- 
served in  South  America.  The  gayest  butterflies  proclaim 
the  return  of  summer  ;  the  blue  shining  Menelaus,  the 
Nestor,  the  Adonis  and  Laertes  wander  in  the  woods,  or 
group  together  on  the  cool  banks  of  rivers. 

The  Brazilian  birds  are  distinguished  for  the  variety  Birds, 
and  splendour  of  their  plumage.  The  red,  blue,  and 
green  parrots  frequent  the  tops  of  trees.  The  galinaceous 
jacuSf  the  hoccos,  and  different  kinds  of  pigeons,  haunt  the 
Avoods.  The  oriols  resort  to  the  orange  groves,  and 
their  centinels,  stationed  at  a  distance,  announce  witli  a 
screaming  noise  tlie  approach  of  man.  Chattering 
manakins    mislead    the    hunter,    and    the  metallic    tones 
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BOOK  of  the  UraiK>nga  resound  thi'O'.igh  the  forest,  like  tlie  strokes 
^^^'  of  a  liamivier  on  an  anvil.  The  toucan,  (sJnser  Jmericanus) 
IS  prized  for  its  feathers,  which  are  of  a  lemon  and  bright 
red  colour  with  transversal  bhick  stripes  reaching  to  the 
extremities  of  its  wings.  The  different  species  of  humming 
birds  are  more  numerous  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other 
coutttry  of  A'.ncrica.  One  sort  of  these  beautiful  little 
birds  is  called  by  tlie  people  the  Giianthe  engera,  or  wisiged 
flower.  Naturalists  have  observed  in  the  woods  more  than 
ten  species  of  wild  bees  ;  the  greater  number  produce  honey 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  If  the  inhabitants  were  more 
industrious,  cochi.iea!  might  be  exported  with  profit,  for 
the  Cactus  cocchielUfer  and  the  insect  peculiar  to  it  are 
found  in  the  province  of  St.  Paulo.*  Mr.  Mawe  observed 
on  the  coast  of  St.  Catharine's,  a  species  of  murex  that  the 
natives  call  piirjmra;  its  shell  is  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  the 
dye  is  contained  in  a  vesicle  full  of  a  pale  yellow  viscid 
substance,  which  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  is  changed 
into  a  rich  crimson  colour. 

Brazil  is  divided  into  nine  governments  independent  of 
each  other;  that  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  first  in  dignity  and 
importance,  it  still  retains  the  title  of  Viceroyalty,  although 
the  country  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  colony  of  Por- 
tugal. The  increase  of  population  rendered  it  necessary  to 
form  ten  secondary  governments  which  were  subject  to  the 
others;  but  the  most  populous  of  these  governments  are 
not  at  present  subordinate  to  any  of  the  rest. 


Dnpait- 
nieiits. 


Governments. 


Fio  Janeiro, 

Para, 

IVlaranliao, 

Pernambuco, 

Baiiia, 

Sail  Paulo, 

JVIaltog  rosso, 

Goyar, 

Miiias  Geraes, 


Viferoyalty  of. 
On  the  Amazons. 

On  the  eastern  coast. 


In  the  interior- 


*  Spix's  Travels. 
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Dependencies.  xci. 

Rio  Grande,  )  c?  i  •     ..  i    n-    t      •  ' 

_,.,_,  ^.     .     ,        >  Subject  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

Saint  Catharine's.      S 

Espiritn-Santo.      ) B^^j^^ 

Ser;:ippe.  S 

„,  >  -----.        rernambiico.* 

Pata^ba.  S 

Pialiii.  Maranhao. 

Rio  Negro,f  ■% 

Macapa,  (         -----         Para. 

Rio-Grande  do  IVorte.  ) 

These   govenimenta   are  called   Capifanias  or  Captaincies 
by  tlie  Poi-tiiguese. 

T!ie  primate  of  Brazil  holds  the  highest  ecclesiastical  Ecciesias- 
offire  in  the  state ;  the  dignitaries  next  in  order  are  the  slons.  '^' 
bishops  of  Belein  in  Para,  of  Maranhao,  of  Olinda  in 
Pernambuco,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  of  San  Paulo  and  of  Ma- 
riana in  Minas  Geraes.  The  Prelacias  of  Goyazes  and 
Cuyaba  are  dioceses  without  chapters,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  bishops.  Altiiough  government  has  not 
expended  mucli  money  on  churches,  its  economy  in  this 
respect  has  been  abundantly  supplied  by  pious  donations 
and  legacies  bequeathed  for  holy  purposes. 

Two  supreme  courts  or  relacoes  have  been  established  CourtB  of 
for  the  administration  of  justice;  the  one  at  Bahia,  the"'"^""* 
other  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Para,  Maranhao,  Pernambuco, 
Goyaz  and  Bahia  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  first; 
Rio  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  Mattogrosso  and  San  Paulo 
are  subject  to  the  last.  The  governors  of  Bahia  and  Rio 
Janeiro  are  ex  officio  presidents  of  the  courts. 

Brazil  is  also  divided  into  the  following  twenty-four  co- 
marcas,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  OuvidoTf  whose  deci- 
sions may  be  passed  under  review,  and  rescinded  by  the 
supreme  tribunals. 

*  Seara  and  Paraiba  are  iiidepenHent  as  to  their  juristlictioii,  but  under 
the  authority  of  the  militar3'  governor  of  Peiianibuco. 

t  Rio  Negro  is  under  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Para,  but  independent  of  it» 
military  governor. 

VOL.  V.  34 
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SOOK     Alagoas. 
XCI.       Baliia. 
Ceara. 

Lspirito-Santo. 

Goyaz. 

Jacobina. 

Illieos. 

I\1aranliao. 


Matlogrosso. 
Para. 
Paraiba. 
J'ernagiia. 
Pprnainbuco. 
Piahii. 

Porto  Seoiiro. 
Hio  dos  Mortes. 


Rio  Janeiro. 
Rio  Vegro. 
Sabara. 

Santa-Catbariiia. 
!?an-Pauio. 
Serro  Ho  Frio. 
Sersipe  del  P>cy. 
Villa  Rica. 


Cnptaincy       We   sliall   fipst    gWe   an    account   of  the   towns    in   the 
of  Rio  Ja-  g(jvgp,^n^p,^t  of  Rio  Janeiro,    in  which    the    rai>ita)  of  the 


neiro. 


Capital  of  same  name  is  situated.  This  city  has  heen  called  Saint 
Brazil.  Sebastian  by  some  writers,  from  the  name  of  a  fortress 
on  a  headland  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town.  The 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  atlorned  with  houses, 
churches,  or  convents ;  and  an  excellent  harbour,  built 
on  granite,  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Santa  Ciuz. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  that  forms  the  harbour,  is  confined 
by  several  islands,  on  some  of  which,  houses  and  wood 
yards  have  lately  been  built.  This  large  and  beautiful 
bay  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town ;  its  calm  and  trans- 
parent waters  reflect  on  all  sides  the  images  of  steep 
rocks,  thick  forests,  churches  and  houses.*  The  most 
remarkable  public  buildings  in  Rio  Janeiro  are  the  con- 
vents of  St.  Antonio  and  St.  Theresa,  the  ancient  Col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits  and  the  church  of  JVossa  Senhora  da 
Gloria,  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a 
splendid  aqueduct;  many  labourers  are  employed  in  the 
rum  and  sugar  \^(»rks,  or  in  preparing  cocliineal.  The 
■whole  po|nilation,  before  the  ai-rival  of  the  prince,  amount- 
ed to  50,000  souls,  the  greater  number  consisted  of  olacks 
and  people  of  colour;  at  a  later  period,  in  the  year 
1817  the  city  and  suburbs  contaiJied  110,000  inhabitants. 
This  extraordinary  afflux  of  Portuguese  and  otiier  settlers 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  resilience  of 
the  court. 

Altliough  the  town  is  well  stored  with  provisions,  their 
price  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  their  great  abun- 
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dance.  The  low  position  of  Rio  Janeiro,  as  well  as  tlie  un-  book 
clear.llness  of  its  streets,  rendered  it  formerly  unhealthy,  and  ^^^' 
vessels  loaded  with  negroes  spread  contagions  disorders 
among  the  peo()le;  but  tliese  evils  have  been  partly  remov- 
ed by  the  estaldislmient  of  a  more  efficient  police.  This 
town  is  the  place  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  kingdom,  its 
situation  is  favourable  for  its  commercial  relations  with 
Europe,  Africa,  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands  on  tlie 
Great  Ocean.  It  might  become,  under  an  enlightened  ad- 
ministration, a  general  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  most 
distant  countries.  Its  exports  consist  of  cotton,  sugar,  rum 
and  naval  timber,  gold,  diamonds,  topazes,  and  other  }>re- 
cious  stones.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  inhabitants  are 
inactive,  effeminate,  without  energy,  patriotism  or  public 
spirit,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  such  defects  in  their 
character  must  be  attributed  to  a  bad  government  and  to  a 
colonial  administration,  which  lasted  for  two  hundred 
years.  •  Rio  Grande  is  the  most  southern  captaincy  in  Captaincy 
Brazil;  it  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  their  banks  are  well^j,^^|^g 
wooded,  and  some  of  them  are  rich  in  gold.  Coal  pits  are 
wrought  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town  in  this 
province;  wolfrain,  wliich  has  been  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  indicates  the  existence  of  tin.  Numerous  Hocks 
of  ostriches  wander  in  the  plains,  and  the  forests  abound 
with  different  kinds  of  game.  The  climate  is  so  favour- 
able to  agriculture,  and  the  soil  is  so  productive,  that,  if  a 
better  system  of  farming  were  established,  Rio  Grande 
might  soon  become  the  granary  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Wheat  is  put  into  bides  and  sent  to  all  the  ports  on  the 
coast;  but  it  is  often  in  a  state  of  fermentation  before  it 
reaches  the  more  distant  towns.  I'he  hemp  formerly  cul- 
tivated in  this  department  by  order  of  government,  was 
said  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  but  from  the  high  price  of 
wages  thir  branch  of  labour  did  not  yield  sufficient  profit, 
and  was  lor  that  reason  abandoned.  The  vine  grows  in  lux- 
uriance, aiKJ  it  is  likely  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to 
its  cultivatii.n,  as  the  colonial  restrictions  arc  now^  removed. 

The     chief  occupation    of    the    inhabitants    consists    in 
34 
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BOOK     breeding  cattle,  for  wl)ich  the  immense  tracts  of  pasture 
^^^'     in  this  district  are  well  adapted.     Tlie  people  carry  «in  a 
trade  in  tallow,  dressed  hides,  and  salted  provisions. 
Capitiii  of       Rio  Grande,    the   chief  town  in    this  captaincy,  is  well 
the  district.  f^,^tjflp^j    j^jjjI    defended   by    forts    built    on    small    islands. 
The  shallowness  of   the   sea,  the  violence  of  its   cui  rents 
and  a  great  many  quicksands  render  the  harbour  danger- 
ous for  vessels  tliat  draw  more  tiian  ten  feet  of  water.     On 
the  other  side  of  the  bar  there  is  a  {jeej)  bay,   wliere  the 
largest  ships  may  ride  with  safety.*     The  jtopulation  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Rio  Grande  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  province :  a  circuit  of  twenty  leagues  is 
supposed  to  contain  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  country  near  the  capital  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  sand 
and  light  earth,  and  it  sometimes  happens,  during  a  strong 
wind,  that  the  whole  city  is  darkened  by  clouds  of  sand. 
St.  Catha-       The  scenery  round  the  island   St.  Catherine  is  embellish- 
rine.  gj  by  i^g  steep  and  conical   rocks,  and  the  wood-covered 

mountains  on  the  neighbotiring  continent.  The  island  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  inter- 
spersed with  hills,  dales  and  marshes. 

The  solstitial  heats  are  tempered  by  refreshing  breezes 
from  the  southwest  and  northeast ;  the  latter  continue 
from  September  to  March,  the  former  from  April  to  Au- 
gust.f  St.  Catharine  was  at  one  time  covered  with  lofty 
trees,  but  the  most  of  them  have  been  cut  down  and  used 
in  ship-building. 

The  hills  and  rocks  are  composed  of  granite;  but  there  is 
near  tlie  harbour  a  vein  of  green  stone,  passing  from  vari- 
ous states  of  decomposition  into  a  fine  red  clay,  from  which 
different  sorts  of  eaithen  ware  are  manufactured  and  ex- 
ported to  La  Plata  and  Rio  Janeiro.  Although  the  soil  in 
the  interior  is  humid,  it  is  also  very  fertile,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary profusion  of  flowers  indicates  a  genial  climate:  ti»e 
jessamine  and  the  rose  are  in  bloom  throughout  the  year. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  two  forts  j  and  the  popu- 

*  Mavve's  Travels.  t  Ibid. 
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Jation  of  the  town  exceeds  six  thousand  souls.  It  is  situ-  book 
ated  on  a  verdant  plain,  is  shaded  by  orange  and  U-mon  ^^^' 
trees.     The  island  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  Nossa  Sen-  „    .  , 

'  larislies. 

hora  do  Desterro,  St.  Antonio,  Laguna,  and  Ilibeirao. 
The  places  on  tlie  adjacent  continent,  under  the  government  Those  on 
of  St.  Catharine,  are  St.  Jose,  St.  Miguel  and  Nossa  Sen- gitVi^ast. 
hoia  do  Rosario.  The  small  harbour  of  Peiipi  with  its 
nuuierous  fisheries,  and  the  delightful  vale  of  Picada 
tliickly  studded  with  white  cottages  in  the  midst  of  orange 
groves  and  coffee  plantations,  are  situated  near  the  moun- 
tains opposite  the  island.  This  plain  and  others  contiguous 
to  it,  form  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese :  the  Anthropophagi  or  Bugi-es  dwell  beyond 
it.  These  savages  dwell  in  the  woods,  in  huts  made  of 
palm  branches,  and  interwoven  with  bananas:  they  destroy 
sometimes  whole  families  of  the  settlers.  The  contending 
parties  are  regardless  of  humanity,  and  wholly  bent  on 
a  war  of  extermination.*  To  the  north-east  of  these  plains 
is  situated,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  ship- 
building. The  wood  there  is  so  strong,  and  holds  the  iron 
so  firmly,  that  ships  built  there  are  held  in  greater  value  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  than  those  made  in  Europe. 
The  neighbouring  country  is  flat,  and  the  rivers  that  in- 
tersect it,  may  be  navigated  by  canoes  to  the  base  of  a  chain 
of  mountains  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea.  A  road  has  been  made  across  that  lofty 
ridge:  the  great  difficulties  attending  such  an  undertaking 
have  been  surmounted  in  a  country  ill  provided  with  labour- 
ers. 

The  national  importance    and    usefulness   of  this  work  Plain  of 
cannot   be   doubted ;    the   fertile  plains  of   Corritiva,   the    ^"*^*'*' 
finest  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  thus  connected  with  the 
ocean ;  goods  may  be  conveyed  by  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  base  of  these  mountains   to    Corritiva,    a  distance  of 
twenty  leagues.     Rio  Janeiro  and  St.  Paulo  are  supplied 

*  Mawo. 
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BOOK    with  cattle  from  the  numei'ous  herds  on  this  fertile  tract ; 

^^^'      the  best  mules  in  Brazil  are  bred  on  it,  and  the  horses  there 

are  considered  superior  to  any  in  Spanish  America. 

Town  ant)       The  harbour  of  Santos   is    sheltered    by   the  island  St. 

Santos.'^  Vincent;  currents,  eddies,  and  the  great  vaiiation  in  the 
winds,  occasioned  by  the  nountains  in  the  vicinity,  render 
it  difficult  of  access.  The  town  is  low,  unhealthy,  and 
exposed  to  much  rain.  The  best  rice  in  Bj'azil  is  raised 
in  the  district,  which  is  equally  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  bananas.  The  towns  of  Santos  and  San  Paulo  were 
founded  by  thise  who  escaped  from  tlie  first  shipwreck 
near  the  island  St.  Vincent.  The  population  of  Santos, 
wliich  is  the  mart  of  the  extensive  province  of  San  Paulo,  is 
at    present   more   than    seven    thousand    souls.      A   paved 

Hoad  to  road  has  been  made  from  Santos  to  San  Paulo;  it  is  cut 
''"'"in  many  ])laccs  through  solid  rocks,  and  in  others  along 
the  edge  of  precipices,  which  ai-e  fenced  by  ])aiaj)ets,  other- 
wise the  traveller  might  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  im- 
pervious thicket  more  tiian  thirty  yards  below  hisn.  Some 
fine  springs,  issuing  from  their  high  sources,  form  romantic 
cascades  in  the  midst  of  detached  rocks.  In  these  places 
the  rocks  consist  of  granite  and  soft  fei-ruginous  sand- 
stone ;  everywhere  else  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
thick  woods ;  even  on  the  road  branches  of  trees  meet  and 
form  arbours,  tliat  defend  the  traveller  from  t!ie  rain, 
and  shelter  liim  from  the  sun's  heat.  Mr.  Mawe  remained 
a  shoi't  time  at  a  resting  ])lace  half  way  up  the  ascent; 
the  view  of  the  country  through  which  he  jjassed  was 
obstructed  by  the  clouds  beneath  him.  After  a  journey 
of  three  hours  lie  reached  the  summit,  an  extensive  plain, 
of  which  the  lowest  elevation  has  been  calculated  at  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  quai'tz,  and  in  many  ])laces  coveret!  with  sand. 
The  sea,  although  twenty  miles  distant,  seems  to  wash  the 
base  of  the  mountain ;  Santos  and  tlie  level  ]»art  of  the 
coast  do  not  fall  within  the  angle  of  vision.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  sumuiit,  several  small  streams  flowing 
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in  a  southwest  direction,  form  by  their  union  the  great  river    book 
Correntes,  which  joins  the  Plata.  ^^^* 

The  course  of  these  streams  may  in  some  measure  serve  " 

to  explain  the  form  of  this  lofty  ridge  :  the  highest  and 
steepest  side  fronts  the  sea,  the  other  slopes  gradually  to- 
wards the  plains  in  the  interior.*  The  city  of  San  Paulo  is  Town  of 
situated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  wide  plain  of  Piratininga ;  the  ^ 
hill  on  which  it  stands  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mea- 
dow-land, and  washed  at  its  base  by  several  streams.  These 
rivulets  flow  into  the  river  Tiete,  wliich  passes  within  a  mile 
of  the  town.  The  climate  of  San  Paulo  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful in  the  world.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  tlie  re- 
peated oi)servations  of  M.  Mu!lf*r,  tliat  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  varies  from  22°  to  23''  of  Reaumur.  The 
houses  consist  of  two  stories,  and  are  bjiilt  of  clay,  which 
is  pressed  between  two  rows  of  strong  posts  or  wicker 
work.  The  Episcopal  palace  and  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites are  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  clean;  this  last  advantage  is  o\\ing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  city  above  the  adjacent  plain.  The  pave- 
ment is  made  of  grit-stone  mixed  with  large  pebbles  of 
quartz  cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron  ;  these  stones  are 
of  an  alluvial  formation,  and  contain  gold,  which  is  some- 
times found  in  small  qijantities  by  the  common  people,  who 
seek  eagerly  for  it  after  heavy  rains.  According  to  the  lat- 
est accounts,  the  population  of  San  Paulo,  with  its  depend-  Popuia- 
ent  parishes,  amounts  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  the  great- 
er number  are  people  of  colour.  It  appears,  from  a  series 
of  official  reports,  that  the  whole  province  contained  in  the 
year  1808,  200,478  souls;  in  1814,  211,928,  and  in  1815, 
215,021.  The  results  deduced  from  these  tables  relatively 
to  the  proportion  of  births  are  remarkable;  the  ratio  is  as  one 
to  twenty-one  individuals.  In  European  countries  one 
birth  is  reckoned  for  twenty-eight  individuals,  and  the 
highest  known  proportions  are  supposed  to  be  one  to  22.7 

*  Mawe,  p.  64. 
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BOOK    in  some  villages  near  Paris,  and  one  to  25.5  in  some  Dutch 

^^^'     bui'glis.    The  dcatlis  in  San  Paulo  ai'e,  to  the  population,  as 

'  one  to  forty-six  j  a  less  ratio  than  in  most  other  countries, 

but  not  so  extiaordinary  as  that  of  the  births. 
Character  j^  ^yas  not  Until  the  gold  wasliings  were  neaily  exhaust- 
habitants,  cd,  that  the  inhabitants  tliought  of  cultivating  the  ground. 
The  neglected  state  of  th.eir  productive  lands  indicates 
the  little  progress  that  tliey  have  made  in  agriculture. 
I'he  Paulistas  are  more  famed  for  adorning  their  gar- 
dens than  for  managing  their  farms ;  in  the  capital 
and  its  vicinity,  the  gardens  are  laid  out  Nvith  much 
taste.  The  Falma  Christi  yields  so  mucli  oleum  ricini* 
that  it  is  generally  burnt  as  lamp  oil  in  San  Paulo.  The 
men  in  this  province  are  active  and  patient  of  fatigue,  and 
the  women  are  renowned  for  tlieir  beauty ;  cheerful  and 
good  humoured,  they  are  more  like  the  I'rench  ladi«s  than 
those  in  Spain.  The  term  Paulista  is  considered  a  com- 
pliment, even  when  it  is  applied  to  the  women  of  San  Pau- 
lo;  foi' the  Paulistas  are  celebrated  throughout  P>iazil  for 
their  personal  atti'actions.  Tl»e  remote  position  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  great  difficulty  of  travelling  in  that  district,  and  the 
illiberal  policy  of  gf)vernment  witli  respect  to  strangers,  are 
probably  the  reasons  of  its  being  so  seldom  visited.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  arrival  of  a  foreigner  in  the  chief  town 
of  this  government  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  Paulistas 
Origin  of    theuiselves.     This  circumstance  may  enable  us  to  acccount 

♦  l^  rt  LJ  ^    1  1  I  1  C» 

tas.  f'^'"  many  false  statements,  concerning  the  barbarism  and 

ignoble  origin  of  the  inhabitants.  These  stories,  founded 
at  best  on  the  suspicious  testimony  of  the  Jesuits  of  Para- 
guay, have  been  completely  refuted  by  a  Portuguese  writ- 
er,! that  has  detected  the  inconsistencies  of  Vassette  and 
Charlevoix,  who  maintained  that  San  Paulo  was  peopled 
by  Spanish  ami  Poi'tuguese  malefactors,  by  mestizoes 
and  mulattoes  that  fled  titither  for  safety  from  all  parts  of 
Brazil.  The  same  writer  proves  that  the  first  settlers  were 
Jesuits  and  Indians,  and  that  the  city,  until  the  late  change 

*  Castor  Oil.  t  Fr.  Caspar  da  Madre  de  Deos. 
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in  the  Brazilian  gnvernmcnt,  never  acknowledged  any  book 
other  sovereign  than  that  of  Portugal.  The  national  cha-  ^^^' 
racterol  the  Paulistas  tends  to  ronfirtn  his  statements;  they 
have  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  loyalty  and  humani- 
ty.* Of  all  tl)e  Brazilian  colonists,  they  were  formerly 
most  renowned  for  tliat  enterprising  spirit  whicli  once  ren- 
dered the  Portuguese  illustrious  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  love  of  tiavelliug.  and  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  treasures  in  the  new  woi-Id,  prevented  them  from  culti- 
vating their  fertile  country.  They  visited  almost  every 
part  of  Brazil,  they  crossed  lofty  mountains  and  forests  un- 
til then  deemed  impassable. 

They  were  not  checked  by  rivers,  deserts,  or  savages 
who  waged  continual  war  against  them.     The  richest  mines 
in  Brazil  were  discovered  by  the   Paulistas;  they  left  them 
with  regret,  and  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  authority  of 
their  government.     The    safety  of  Brazil  depends  on    the 
energy  of  tliis  i)eople.     Had  not  their  cavalry  spread  the 
terror  of  its  arms  from  Pai-aguay  to  Peru,  the  efforts  of 
the  Portuguese  troops  had  been  of  little  avail  during  the 
colonial   war  in   1770.f     The  three  petty  governments  of 
Spirito  Santo,  Porto  Seguro  and  llheos,  contain  little  that 
is   woi'thy   of  our  notice.      The  town  of  Porto   Seguro  is  Town  of 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  harbour  is  sheltered  on   ''^^° 
all  sides  by  steep  coral  rocks,  and  the  Abrolhos  is  a  dan- 
gerous reef  at  no  great  distance  from  it.     Beyond  tiiese 
districts  is  the  extensive  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  Capitania 
IS  separated  Irom  the  coast  and  iLspirito  Santo  by  a  loity  Geraes. 
chain   of  mountains.      The   population    of    Minas    Geraes 
has   been  stated   at   half  a  million ;    the   inhabitants,   like 
those  in  most  niining  districts,   have  paid  little  attention  to 
agriculture  and  other  useful  arts.     A  manufactory  of  bad  Agricui- 
eartlien  ware  has  been  established  at   a   league's  distance  '"'^"  ^'^^^' 
from  a  tract  of  land  whicli  abounds  in  the  finest  potter's 
clay.     The  different  grains  and  fruits  ot  Europe  require 
little  cultivation  to  reward  tiie  labours  of  the  husbandman; 

*  Mawe,  p.  87.  t  I.indley's  Travels. 
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BOOK  the  grape  yields  a  delicious  wine,  but  the  people  in  the  gold 
^^^'  and  diamond  districts  drink  water  and  neglect  their  vine- 
yards.  The  cattle  are  turned  out  on  the  open  tracts,  and 
left  to  subsist  on  whatever  they  can  find  ;  in  the  summer 
months,  when  the  grass  throjigiiout  the  wide  extent  is  with- 
ered and  burnt,  they  flock  to  the  margins  of  brooks ;  but 
this  resource  soon  fails  tliem,  and  vast  numbers  perish  from 
hunger.  The  forests  in  tiiis  province  are  still  unexplored, 
and  the  uses  to  which  the  trees  might  be  applied  are  conse- 
quently unknown.  Many  of  them  aie  well  adapted  for 
dying  and  tanning ;  but  the  inhabitants  ai-e  averse  to  em- 
ployments of  this  nature,  and  these  arts  have  hitherto  made 
little  progress.  The  Mraganth  or  dragon's  gum  in  tliis 
district  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  sugar  cane  grows  in  a 
wild  state;  the  roads  are  covered  with  arcades,  formed  by 
its  branches,  which  reach  in  many  places  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet. 

Comarcas       Minas  Geraes  is  divided  into  the  following  comarcas,  St. 

Towns.  Joao  del  Rey,  Sahara,  Villa  Rica,  and  Cerio  del  Frio.  St. 
Joao  del  Rey  is  better  cultivated  than  any  of  the  rest,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  called  the  granary  of  tlie  province.  The 
actual  state  of  Villa  Rica  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  its 
])onipous  name.  It  is  built  on  two  hills  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  do  Carmo,  which  runs  between  the  lofty  Itacolmi 
and  the  Morro  de  Villa  Rica.  The  city  has  of  late  years 
been  improved  ;  it  is  supj)lied  with  good  water  by  means 
of  foui'teen  wells,  and  adorned  with  many  fountains.  T!ie 
principal  street  along  the  declivity  of  the  Morro  is  about 
half  a  league  in  lesigth  ;  the  others  ai'e  irregularly  built 
and  ill  paved.  The  climate  of  Villa  Rica  lias  been  much 
praised ;  it  is  not,  from  its  elevated  situation,  exposed 
to  excessive  heat.  The  thermometer  seldom  reaches  above 
82°  in  the  shade,  h!h1  falls  rarely  below  48°;  its  usual 
range  is  from  64°  to  80°  in  summer,  and  from  48°  to  70° 
in  winter.  The  population  of  Villa  Rica  amounts  to  20,000 
souls,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  com- 
merce; its  artisans  are  celebrated  throughout  Brazil; 
but   to   j)revent   goverimicnt    from    being   defrauded,    and 
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for  the  better  security  of  the  royal  fifths,  the  trade  of  a    book 

goldsmith  has  been  strictly  proliibited.  ^^'* 

The  road  fiosn   this  place  to  Sun   Paulo  passes  by  way  """ 

,^    .  .       ,         '-.  -!.  Roads. 

of   San   Joao  del  Rey,  tiiat   to    Bahia   by  Minas   Novas; 
a  third  has   been    made   to  Paracutu,    and    two  others  to 
Goyaz    and   Matto-Grosso    by  Tcjuco  and  Malhada ;    but 
none  of  them   is  so    much  frequented    as  the  one  to    Rio 
Janeiro,    which    is    seventy    miles   distant.*      Mariana   is 
a  neatly  built  town    on  the   banks    of  the    Rio    do    Car- 
mo,    about   tliree   leagues  from  Villa  Rica;   it    is   chiefly 
peopled  by  miners,  and   contains  six  or  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants.    A  royal   mint  has  been    erected   in    the    small 
town  of  Villa  do  Princijie  on  the  confines  of  Cerro  do  Frio. 
Notra\eller  is  permitted  to  enter  the  town  until  he  has 
submitted  to  a  very   tedious  examination  at    the    custom- 
house.    Not  many  years  past,   a  muleteer  was  overtaken  Seventy  of 
on  tJie  road  to  Rio  Janeiro  by  two  dragoons,  who  made  J^'"'^?^^^* 
him    surrender    his  fowling  piece,    in  which    he    had    con- smugglers. 
cealcd    three    hundred    cai'ats    of    diamonds.       This    man 
had   communicated    Ijis   secret    to  a   person    who   betray- 
ed him  for  tlie  sake  of  a  paltry  reward  ;  for  this  crime  the 
poor  muleteer  was  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a  loathsome  prison   among  felons   and   murderers.     Te- 
juco,  the  residence  of  the  intendant-general  of  the  diamond 
mines,  is  situated  in  an  unfruitful  district;  its  provisions 
are  brought  from  a  distance,  and  sold  for  a  high  j)rice.  The 
inhabitants  are  poor,  and  many  of  them  depend  solely  for  a  inhabit- 
subsistence  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours.  The  gold  and  lejuco. 
diamonds  found  in  the  district  are  conveyed  every  month  to 
the  treasury.     The  agents  and   clerks  of  government  live 
in  affluence,  while  the  people  can  hardly  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.     The   Capitania  of  Goyaz  isP/oVmceof 
bounded  by   Minas  Geraes  on  the  east,  Matto-Grosso  on 
the  west,  and  Para  on  the  noith.     This  fine  district,  on  ac- 
count of  its  inland  situation,   is  seldom  visited;  its  rivers 
are    Vvell    stocked    with    fish,  and    its  woods  abound  with 

*  Soix's  Travel*. 
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BOOK  game.  But  it  is  thinly  peopled,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
^^'*  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Some  of  the 
mines  are  rich  in  gold;  but  the  diamonds,  although  larger, 
are  not  of  so  pure  a  water  as  those  in  Cerro  do  Frio. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  near  the  frontiers,  aod  expoited  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  vith  other  articles  of  less  importance.  The  rivers 
that  flow  through  this  province,  Matto-Grosso,  S.  Paulo 
and  Para,  though  broken  by  cataracts,  are  navigable  in 
many  places.  Villa-Boa,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is 
built  in  a  low  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Vernielho ;  all 
the  gold  obtained  from  the  mines  in  Goyaz  is  permuted  at 
the  smelting  house  in  this  city. 
Govern-  The  government   of   Bahia   stretches    along   the    coast, 

Bahia.  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  St.  Francis- 
co, and  separated  from  Ilheos  by  the  Rio  das  Cantas. 
Produc-  It  has  received  its  name  from  Bahia  de  todos  os  Santos,  or 
«!ons.  ^jl  g^j^^g  Bay.  The  soil,  consisting  for  the  most  i)art  of  a 
rich  vegetable  mould,  is  watered  by  many  streams,  and 
uell  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  A 
greater  quantity  of  sugar  is  shipped  from  Bahia  than 
from  all  the  other  provinces  in  Brazil.  This  district 
is  also  famous  for  its  tobacco,  which  is  exported  not  only 
into  Portugal,  hut  into  Spain  and  the  South  American 
States  :  there  was  at  one  time  a  great  demand  for  it  through- 
out the  whole  of  Barbary,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to 
carry  on  a  trade  in  gold  and  ivory  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
without  this  plant.  The  other  productions  of  the  province 
are  coffee,  rice,  that  has  increased  in  value  since  the  use  of 
mills  has  been  known  in  these  districts,  and  t'ue  beautiful 
dye  wood  or  Brazilian  tree,  which  is  equal  to  any  tliat 
grows  in  Pernambuco.  The  indigo  manufactured  in  Ba- 
hia is  much  inferior  to  that  imported  from  tlie  east;  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  extracted,  is  of  a  deletei-ious  nature, 
and  the  negroes  employed  in  preparing  its  leaves  are  gene- 
rally unhealthy. 
Chief  town  San  Salvador  de  Bahia  or  Cidade  de  Bahia  is  situated 
vinee! '^"^  **"  the  eastcm  side  of  All  Saints  Bay;  it  is  nearly  four 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.     The  lower  part  of 
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the  town   is   considered   unhealthy,  and  inliabited   chiefly     book 
by   mechanics  and    tradesincn.     The  higher    part  or  resi-     ^^^' 
dence  of  the  wealthy  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the   sea.*     The  population  of  the  town  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  it  has  been  estimated   by  some  writers  at 
70,000,  and   by  others  at  110,000  souls.     Mr.  Henderson 
supposes  that  the  negroes  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants.]     The  city  is  well  built,   its  fortifications 
and  arsenal  liave  bceti   impi-oved,  warehouses  and   wharfs 
are  erected  along  tiie  shore. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  consists  in  ship- 
building, and  for  this  purpose  a  great  quantity  of  timber 
is  brought  from  the  interior.  The  town  is  better  supplied 
with  provisions  than  Rio  Janeiro ;  oranges,  water-melons, 
pine-apples,  and  different  sorts  of  fruit  are  plentiful  throngh- 
out  the  district.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  is  mo- 
derated by  the  sea  breeze,  and  in  some  measure  by  the 
absence  of  the  sun;  for  the  nights  are  nearly  equal  in 
length  during  the  year.  The  imprudent  conduct  of  a  go- 
vernor enabled  the  Dutch  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
this  town,  which  was  recovered  by  a  chivalrous  crusade 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  Texeira.]  The  Bata- 
vian  troops,  who  liad  subdued  the  whole  country  from  Ma- 
ranham  to  the  river  St.  Francis,  were  here  re])ulsed.  The 
Dutch  derived  much  wealth  from  their  Brazilian  con- 
quests, the  exports  in  the  course  of  one  year  amount- 
ed to  218,000  chests  of  sugar,  and  93,630  lbs.  of 
Brazilian  dye-wood.  But  the  plan  of  administration  and 
defence  proposed  by  the  famous  Maurice  of  Nassau  was 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  Dutch  merchants.^  The  pro- 
vince of  Sergippe  del  Rey  is  separated  from  Baliia  by  the  Seigippe. 
Rio  Real,  and  from  Pernambuco  by  the  river  St.  Francis. 

*  Viajero  Universal,  XXI.  p.  354. 

i  Henderson's  History  of  the  Brazils. 

:f  P.  Bartholome,  Jornada  dos  Vassallos  de  la  Coroa  de  Pomigal. 

\  fiarlcHS  de  Rep.  Brasil. 
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BOOK  Its  extent  along  the  coast  is  ninety  miles,  and  its  greatest 
xci.  bieadtii  is  about  a  hundred  and  forty.  The  chief  town, 
Sergippe  or  St.  Christovar,  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  river  Paroinapama  at  the  distance  of  eigliteen  mi'es 
from  the  sea.  This  place  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in 
1637;  it  contained  at  one  time  9000  inhabitants,  but  its 
population  has  of  late  years  diminished. 
Govern-         The  go\  ernnient  of  Pernambuco  is  fanied  for  its  dye-wood, 

ment  of  -i.  •  ,  J  ^ 

Pernaijibii-  vanilla.  cocoa,  rice  and  sugar.     But  its  chief  commerce  con- 


co. 


sists  in  cotton,  which  was  for  a  long  time  considered  the  best 
in  the  world.  Although  tlie  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
been  neglected,  it  appears  from  the  latest  returns  that 
80.000  bags  were  shipped  from  this  province;  that  60,000 
were  sent  to  Britain,  and  the  remainder  to  Lisbon.     The 

Capital,  lower  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  two  islands,  and  is  called 
Recif  or  Pernambuco;  the  other  part,  situated  on  an  emi- 
iiejice  at  three  miles  distance,  has  received  the  name  of 
Olinda.*  The  ])0})ulation  of  the  two  towns  amounts  to 
65,000  souls.  Recif  is  styled  the  capital  of  the  province 
by  the  Portuguese  wiiters. 

Parayba.  Parayba  is  the  metropolis  of  a  small  district  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Frede- 
ricia,  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  That  people  gave 
a  sugar-loaf  for  its  arms,  in  allusion  to  the  great  quantity 
of  sugar  obtai)ied  from  the  district,  and  in  conformity  to 
a  plan  then  adopted  for  granting  armorial  bearings,  signi- 
ficant of  tlie  principal  leading  articles  in  tlie  different  ca- 
pitancies  under  their  dominion.  The  bay  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  a  good  road  for  ships,  but  it  is  difficult  of 
entrance.  Travellei's  assure  ns  that  there  are  silver  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tayciba.  and  that  rock  crystal  has 
been  found  in  the  environs  of  San  Jose  do  Ribamar. 

*  The  origin  of  this  nanic  lias  been  thus  explained.  Tlie  first  donatory  or 
the  province  exclaimed,  when  he  rliose  the  site  of  the  town,  "  O  que  linda 
situacam  pnra  fiindar  huuia  villa." — "Owiiatafiae  situation  for  building  a 
town.'' 
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Piauhy  was   formerly  a  comarca  of  Maranham  ;   it  is     book 
about  four  luimlred  miles  from  north  to  south,   aiul  seventy     ^^^* 
of  medium  breadth;  gold,   ijon   and   lead   have  been   dis-~ 
covered  in  this  district.     Elias  Herkmann,  a  Duteli  officer, 
wrote  a  Journal  of  his  residence  in  Piauhy;  and  it  is  to  he 
regretted  that  detached  parts  of  his  nari'ative  only  remain;* 
he   mentions  plains  consisting  of  bi-ight   talc,    and    takes 
notice  of  a  great  many  pyramids  or  cones,  that  \\ere  built 
by  the  natives.     Portuguese  writers  inform  ns  that  Pinson,  Govern- 
after  discovering  Cape  St.  Augustin,  entered  a  gulf  on  the '[|i'j^|.a°[ja,n 
mouth  of  a  great  river,   (the  Amazons,)  and  as  its  waters 
did  not  possess  the  saline  jnoperties  of  the  ocean,  he  called 
it  mai*a  non,   (not  sea.)    and   at  a   later  period   the  term 
Maranham  Mas  applied  to  the  province,  from  the  opinions 
then  entertained  by  the  Portuguese  concerning  tlie  Ama- 
zons.    Maranham,  though  of  small  extent,  is   important, 
from   the   value   of  its   productions  ;    many   of  its    staple 
commodities  are  annually  imported  into  different  countries; 
annati,  capsicum,   pimento,  ginger,  and   the  best  fruits  of 
Europe  grow  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  province.f 
The  chief  town,  Maranham,  or   St.  Luiz,  contains  about 
thirty  thousand  souls.     A  colony  of  Frenchmen,    who  ai'e 
said  to  have  founded  the  city,  landed  in  this  province  about 
the  year  1612. 

The  military  jurisdiction  of  Grand  Para  extends  over  Gorern- 
Rio  Negro,  and  these  two  states  form  together  the  largest  G^"nd  ^ 
government  in  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  I'a^'^a' 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  at 
its  greatest  bieadth.    Grand  Para  and  Rio  Negro  have  been 
marked  as  two  distinct  pi-ovinces  in  the  recent  maps  of  Mr. 
Arrowsmith.   ^The  former  district  is  unhealthy,  and  covered 
with  thick  woods;  the  dwellings  of  man  are  so  thinly  scat- 
tered over  it,  that  they  have  been  compared  to  islands  in  a 
vast  ocean.     Some  (»f  the  stations  establislied  by  the  Ama- 
'/lons  have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  cities. 

Grand  Para,  the  chief  town,  is  sometimes  called  Belem 

*  Maw?,  2«8.  t  niiloire  des  Missions  dcs  PP.  Cupucins. 
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BOOK  from  its  tutelar  saint,  Nossa  Seiiliora  de  Belem.*  The  first 
^^^'  is  its  ci\il,  the  other  its  ecclesiastical  desigiiation.  Mr. 
Mawe  from  not  paying  attention  to  this  distinction,  sup- 
posed Para  and  Belein  to  he  two  different  towns.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  tlie  eastern  hank  of  tlie  Tocantins,  near  the  hay 
of  Guaglza  ;  the  part  of  the  river  near  it  is  difficult  of  navi- 
gation on  accoujit  of  its  quicksands,  shoals  and  o])posite 
curi-ents. 

Tiie  popu]ati(»n  amounts  to  twenty  thousand   souls ;   the 
greater  tmmher  of  tlie   inhahitants  are  poor  and   destitute 
of  emj)Ioyment.     Their  trade  consists  in  rice  and  diffei-ent 
drugs,  wiiich  are  first  exported  to  Maranliam,   and  after- 
wards to  Europe.     The  excessive  warmth  of  the  climate 
is  unliealthy  ;  hut  the  thunder  storms  and  showers,  which 
occui'  almost  daily,  cool  the  air,  and  render  the  heat  less 
o})pressive.      The   government  of  Rio  Negro  hounded   by 
Guyana,   New    Granada,   Quito    and    Peru,   is    still    more 
desolate  than  Grand  Paia ;  theic  is  no  town  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  distiict.     The  capitania  of  Mattogrosso  is 
watered  on  one  side  by  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Parana, 
and  on  the  otiier  by  those  of  the  Amazons.     The  banks  of 
rivers  are  cove  ed  with  forests  of  wild  cocoa  trees,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  which  grow  in  the  lower  part  of 
Brazil.     Tiie  hills,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,   are  compa- 
ratively unfertile.     Small  pieces  of  gold  are  collected  from 
the  beds  of  rivers,  and  the  same  metal  is  found  in  greater 
abundance  on  several  plains  seldom  visited  by  travellers  on 
account  of  their  unwholesomeness.f     The  city  of  Cuiabu  is 
situated  on  tlie  eastei-n  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  niiles  from  its     unction  with 
the  Paraguay;  it  cont;iins  a  population  of  thirty  thousand 
souls,  and  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables. 

Saint  Pedro  del  Rey  is  about  twenty  leagues  south-west 
of  Cuiabo,  and  its  population  amounts  to  two  thousand 
souls. 


Matto 
grosso. 


*  Viajeio  Universal,  XX.  p.  381.         t  Leblond,  Traite  de  la  fievre  jaune. 
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Our  remarks  have  liitherto  been  confined  to  the  Euro-  book 
pean  settlements  in  Brazil  ;  but  there  are  besides  many  ^^^* 
indigenous  tribes,  that  have  been  designated  by  Portu-  . 
guese  writers  under  the  general  name  of  Anthropophagi. 
These  savages,  delighting  in  cruelty,  became,  under  the 
government  of  the  Jesuits,  social,  peaceable  and  humane; 
the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  their  missionaries  sur- 
mounted the  greatest  obstacles.  The  natives  are  strong 
and  well  made,  their  complexion  is  copper-coloured,  their 
hair  is  black  and  sleek.  Mr.  Mawe  saw  a  native  chief  and 
fifty  of  his  followers  in  Canta  Gallo,  a  district  northward 
of  Rio  Janeiro;*  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  a 
waistcoat  and  pair  of  drawers,  the  women  wore  a  shift  and 
petticoat,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Portuguese ;  the  whole  party  seemed  to 
be  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  depended  chiefly  for  a  sub- 
sistence on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Their  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  bow  was  much  admired  ;  Mr.  Mawe  placed  some 
oranges  at  the  distance  of  thisty  yards,  and  they  did  not 
miss  one;  he  next  showed  them  a  banana  tree  about 
eight  inches  in  circumference  at  tlic  distance  of  forty  yards, 
and  every  man  struck  it  with  his  arrow.  Astonished  by 
these  repeated  proofs  of  their  address,  he  went  with  some 
of  them  to  the  chase ;  they  observed  the  birds  sooner  than 
he  did;  they  crept  with  great  ease  through  thickets  and 
brushwood,  and  never  failed  to  bring  down  their  game. 
They  ate  their  meat  raw,  and  were  not  at  the  trouble  of 
plucking  the  feathers  from  their  wild  fowl.  Like  most 
savages,  they  are  very  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  if  rum 
be  given  them  they  generally  quarrel  about  H,  as  each 
man  wishes  to  have  more  than  his  neighbour.!  Their 
great  aversion  to  labour  prevents  them  from  cultivating 
the  ground  or  from  working  for  hire;  even  the  gold 
and  silver,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  are  ne- 
ver sought  for  by  the  natives.  The  savages  observed  by  The  Boti- 
Mr.  Mawe  belonged  probably  to  the  tribe  of  the  Boticudos,  *^^  "'* 

*  Mawe,  p.  303.  t  Mavve's  Travuls. 
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*ooK    ^iio  live  near  the  eastern  mountains  of  Minas  Geraes.     Al- 
^^^^^'     though  they  were  several  times  ronquered,  and  very  cruel- 
ly  treated  hy  the  Paulistas,  the  first  people  tiiat  })enetrat- 
ed  into  their  territory,  they   all   maintain  their  independ- 
ence,   and  defend  tlieir  possessions;  being  unable  to  con- 
tend openly  against  the  Portuguese,   they  have  recourse  to 
stratagem;    they    sometimes     conceal     themselves    among 
the   branches  of  trees,  and  watch  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
charging tlieir  arrows  against  a  negro  or  European  travel- 
ler, at  other  times  they  dig   pits,   fill    them  with  pointed 
stakes,  and  cover  them  with  twigs  and  leaves.     After  hav- 
ing marked  out  a  house,   and  ascertained  its  strength,  they 
set   it   on   fire,  and  fall  upon    its   unfortunate   inhabitants 
while  they  are  attempting  to  escape.     They  bear  an  im- 
placable   hatred    against   the    negroes,    and    evince    much 
delight    in    eating   them;    but    they  are    terrified    by    fire 
arms,  and  betake  themselves  to  flight  on  hearing  the  report 
of  a  gun.     Such  as  have  been  taken  prisoners,  could  not 
be  subdued  citlier  by  stripes  or  kindness;  many  despair- 
ing of  ever  being  able  to  regain  their  freedom,  refused  sus- 
tenance,   and   perished    from    hunger.     The  piince  regent 
published  a  proclamation  commanding  them  to  live  in  vil- 
lages, and  to   become  Christians;   they  were  offered  his 
protection  if  they  complied,  and  threatened  with   a  war  of 
The  Puiis.  extermination  in  the  event  of  their  refusal.     The  Puris  in- 
habit a  country   in   the   neighbourhood    of   the   Boticudos; 
they  still    resist   the   Portuguese,    and  an  eye  witness  in- 
forms us  that  they  roast  and  eat  their  prisoners.*     The 
The  Tupis.  Xupis,  who  occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  of  Santos  and 
San  Paulo,  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  wandering  bands, 
that  inhabit  the  confines  of  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the 
Uuaguay.     They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Guarini  language, 
which  is  widely  spread  over  all  the  interior  and  southern 
districts  of  Brazil.     Tlie  Carigais,  or  southern  neighbours 
of  the  Tupis,  are  considered  the  most  peaceable  of  the  na- 
tive  tribes.       The  country  of   the  Tupinaques  extended 

*  Lettiesdii  I'lince  WnxirnUieii. 
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from  the  river  Guiricaii  to  the  river  Camana,  and  the  To-  book 

pinambos  inhabited  the  coast  between  the  Camana  and  the  ^^^' 
San   Francisco  ;  but  these  two  tribes,  and  several  others 


'  The  Tp- 


are  now  either  extinct,  o»-  mingled  with  the  Portuguese  p,„ambes. 
settlers.  Some  travellers  have  confounded  with  the  To- 
pinambos  two  or  three  fierce  and  wandering  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tocantins.  The  Petivai-es  arc  scattered  over 
the  north-eastern  districts  of  Brazil;  many  among  them 
are  partly  civilized,  and  acquainted  with  agriculture. 
The  M(dagagos,  a  wandering  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Paraguay,  are  remarkable  for  their  fair  complexion  and 
lofty  stature.*  The  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons 
are  the  Pauxis,  the  Urubaquis,  the  Aycuaris,  and  many 
others,  whose  names  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  Cuy- 
abas  and  Buyazas  occupy  the  central  mountains  of  Matto- 
grosso ;  and  the  Parexis  have  given  their  name  to  an  exten-  Tribes  in 
sive  district  in  South  America.  The  Barbados,  on  the  [-'^j."''^' 
banks  of  the  Sypotuba,  are  distinguished  by  their  long 
beards  from  the  other  natives  of  the  new  continent.  Some 
of  the  numerous  tribes  formerly  concentrated  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Paraguay,  have  been  dispersed  or  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  or  the  Paulistas  ;  others, 
at  the  approach  of  foreign  invaders,  fled  into  countries  less 
favoured  by  nature,  and  several  thousand  natives  were  re- 
moved by  the  Jesuits  to  their  settlements  on  the  Paraguay 
and  the  Parana.  So  great  a  number  of  them  entered  into 
alliances  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  man  on  the  frontiers  whose  countenance  does  not 
indicate  the  traces  of  his  Indian  descent.  The  Guay- The  Guay 
coros  or  Indian  horsemen  are  renowned  for  their  strength  *^°'^°^' 
and  courage  among  the  aborigines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
raguay. They  occupy  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  To- 
quari  and  the  mountains  of  Albuquerque  to  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  leagues.  Armed  with  bows  and  long  lances, 
they  wage  war  against  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese; 
and  although   often   defeated    in   battle,  they   have  never 

*  Viajeto  Universal,  XXJ.  324. 
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BOOK  been  completely  subdued.  The  Guaycoros  make  excur- 
■^^'*  sions  into  the  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing  horses  in  exchange  for  coarse  cotton  goods,  which 
they  themselves  manufacture.  The  inhabitants  of  many 
countries  in  South  America  form  a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  famous  system  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  physi- 
cal character  of  man.  A  feeble  and  peaceful  people  dwell 
on  the  cold  mountains  of  Peru ;  a  hardy  and  warlike  race 
Bravery  of  wander  under  the  burning  sun  of  Brazil.     Their  enemies, 

the  Brazil-  .,  ,.  ,  ji^  i-ii-i  i 

ians.  notwithstanditig  the  great  advantage  winch   tr.ey  liave  de- 

rived from  the  use  of  fire  arms,  cannot  boast  of  having  sub- 
dued them.  They  have  never  been  vanquished  by  raw  or 
undisciplined  troops,  and  the  cause  of  their  defeat  has  been 
attributed  to  dissensions  amongst  themselves,  and  to  their 
ignorance  of  European  warfare.*  "The  province  St.  Vin- 
cent," say  the  Portuguese  writers,  "  was  conquered  by  the 
famous  Tebireza,  that  of  Buja  by  the  valiant  Toebira,  and 
Pernambuco  by  Stagiba,  whose  name  in  the  Indian  language 
signifies  an  arm  of  iron.f  We  have  gained  Para  and  Ma- 
ranhao  by  the  efforts  of  the  famous  Tomagia  and  the  invin- 
cible Camarao,  who  immortalized  himself  at  the  retaking 
of  Pernambuco  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch.":}:  The  Bra- 
zilian Indians  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  bravery 
and  bodily  strength;  when  suffering  excruciating  pain,  they 
brave  their  tormentors,  and  boast  that  they  may  take  away 
their  lives,  but  that  they  never  can  deprive  them  of  their 
courage.§ 

Lery  and  his  companions  could  not  stretch  the  bows  used 
by  the  Indians  of  Tamoy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  the  same  writer  confesses  that  he  w^as  obliged 
to  use  all  his  strength  in  stretching  a  bow  which  belonged 
to  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age.||  The  inhabitants  of 
Ouctacazes,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  so  valiant  that,  according  to 

*  J.  Stadius,  Hisi.  Braz.  Part  I,  Chap.  19. 

t  Vasconcellos'  History  of  Brazil,  Book  I.  p.  101. 

:{:  Berrid.  Annaes,  Hist,  do  Estado  do  Maranhao. 

V  Stadius,  Part  II.  Chap.  29. 

!!  Lerv,  Chap.  23. 
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the  statement  of  a  Portuguese  writer,  they  suffer  death  rather    book 
than  endure  the  disgrace  of  being  vanquished ;  they  have     ^^^' 
never  been  defeated  by  the  Brazilians,  or  any  European  na-  — — — " 
tion,  they  consider  slavery  an  intolerable  evil.     The  sa- 
vages, at  one  time  formidable  enemies  of  the  colonists,  have 
proved  themselves  of  late  years  faithful  allies  to  the  settlers 
on  the  Campos  de  Ouctocacies,  in  Minas  Geraes;     The  na- 
tives have  resisted  the  arms,  but  submitted  to  the  mild  and 
generous  policy  of  t!ie  Portuguese.     The  Guarini,  or,  as  Languagev 
many  writers  term  it,  the  Brazilian  language,  is  the  one 
most  generally  known  by  the  natives.     Its  different  dia- 
lects are  spoken  by  different  tribes;  and  its  primitives  are 
unlike    any  of  Asiatic    origin.      Some  have  affirmed  that 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  it  and  certain  dialects  spo- 
ken by  the  South  Sea   islanders ;   but  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  no  American  language  has  so  little  analogy  with 
any  otlicr  known  tongue. 

The  syntax  of  its  particles,  moods,  and  tenses,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  European  languages.  It  has  two 
affirmative  and  two  negative  conjugations,  and  its  active 
and  neuter  verbs  are  not  conjugated  in  tiie  same  manner. 
A  great  number  of  adverbs,  or  rather  syllables  placed  at 
the  end  of  words,  serve  to  mark  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing.* Many  substantives  express  the  definition  or  sense 
attached  to  them,  thus,  Tupa,  or  God,  signifies  literally. 
Who  is  he  ?  The  word  couna,  or  woman,  resembles  the 
kona  of  the  Scandinavians  ;  but  this  analogy  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, for  the  proper  meaning  of  couna  is  a  nimble  tongue.  Diffei-eut 
However  widely  diffused  this  language  may  be,  it  does  not 
extend  over  the  whole  of  Brazil ;  the  learned  Hei'vas  has 
proved,  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits, 
that  there  were  fifty-one  tribes  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  that  country,  whose  dialects  were  not  formed  from 
the  Guarini  language,  and  he  has  likewise  traced  a  resem- 
blance between  some  of  these  dialects,  and  those  spoken  by 
the  Caribee  islanders.f 

*  Arte  da  Grammatica  da  lingua  do  Brasil,  composta  pelo  P.  FJguero,  fourth 
Edition,  Lisbon. 

t  Hervas,  Catalogo  delle  lingue,  p.  22. 
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We  should  wish  to  close  our  imperfect  description  of 
Brazil,  a  country  so  little  known,  with  some  accurate 
statements  concerning  the  political  resources  of  tiiis  new 
empire;  but  the  materials  requisite  for  such  a  task  are 
still  incomplete,  and  likely  to  remain  so  under  the  present 
government;  tlie  Portuguese  monarchy  in  Europe  has  been 
changed  into  a  despotism  in  Brazil.  The  power  of  the 
crown  is  not  balanced  by  any  other  autliority,  and  as  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  does  not  exist,  the  acts  of  go- 
vernment are  for  the  most  part  unknown.  It  is  supposed 
that  Brazil  contains  three  millions  eight  bundled  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  and  that  the  European  settlers  amount  to  one 
million.  The  P»)rtuguese  possessions  in  tiie  East  Indies, 
(Goa  and  Macao.)  those  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  Africa,  on  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  tlie  Cape  Verd  islands, 
Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  may  contain  at  most  about  six 
hundred  thousand  souls.  The  population  of  Portugal 
amounts  to  three  millions  and  a  half,  to  which,  if  we  add 
that  of  the  other  states,  it  will  make  it  nearly  equal  to  eight 
millions ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  empire  are 
dispersed  and  weakened  by  the  influence  of  a  feudal  nobi- 
lity, and  an  ignorant  priesthood.  The  merchants  of  Lis- 
bon, Oporto,  Bahia.  and  Rio  Janeiro,  from  tlieir  frequent 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  arc  better  informed  than  the 
other  classes  of  society ;  they  enjoy  besides  the  protection 
of  a  goveiMiinent,  whose  policy  does  not  consist  in  oppres- 
sing those  that  enricSi  it.  But  t!ic  Portuguese  in  Europe 
and  Brazil  entertain  verv  diffierent  notions  concerning  the 
future  fate  of  their  monarchy:  the  court  deprived  of  its 
palaces,  tlieatres  and  all  the  pleasures  of  European  refine- 
ment, is  ill  lodged  in  convents  or  country  houses,  and 
longs  for  its  residence  on  tlie  hanks  of  the  Tagus.  The 
project,  which  appeared  practicable  to  some  speculative  phi- 
losophers after  the  transatlantic  emigration  of  the  house  of 
Braganza,  has  been  abandoned  ;  and  the  court  is  regardless 
of  founding  an  empire,  or  civilizing  a  hemisphere.  A  few  en- 
lightened Brazilians  wish  that  the  prince  may  reside  in  their 
ronntry,   but  they  are  more  anxious  that  the  influence  of 
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public  opinion  may  have  its  due  weight,  tltat,  for  this  pur-    book 
pose  a  national  assembly  be  established,  and  that  all  the     '^^'* 
monopolies  which  check  the  industry  of  their  countrymen  ' 

may  be  abolished.  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  op- 
poses all  measures  tending  to  benefit  tlie  people,  if  it  ima- 
gine that  its  revenues  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  them.  In 
the  hope  of  increasing  its  wealth,  emigration  has  been  en- 
couraged and  different  sects  have  been  tolerated ;  but  we 
are  assured  by  many  well-informed  emigrants,  that  the 
constitution  affords  them  little  protection,  and  that  their 
wrongs  are  not  redressed  by  the  judicial  authorities.  Sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  fine  arts  are  unknown ;  commerce 
and  agriculture  are  the  only  roads  to  wealth.  The  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  imperfect  and  complicated  ;  laws 
yield  to  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  vassals  of  an  ab- 
solute prince  rule  the  people  as  despotically  as  tlieir  so- 
vereign. Baronial  rights  entitle  certain  classes  to  many 
privileges,  which  the  rest  of  the  community  do  not  possess. 
It  appears,  from  the  most  accurate  statements,  that  the 
total  revenue  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  amounts  to  Revenue. 
£  3,800,000,  and  the  half  of  this  sum  is  obtained  from 
Brazil  by  means  of  royal  fifths,  tithes,  and  custom-house 
duties.  The  mulattoes  are  placed  nearly  on  the  same  foot-  Mniattoes 
ing  with  the  European  settlers;  they  are  eligible  to^"''^^^" 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  their  number 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  condition  of  the  negroes  has 
been  improved,  but  these  slaves,  so  far  from  adding  to 
the  political  strength  of  the  monarchy,  tend  rather  to 
weaken  it ;  many  of  them  are  employed  as  sailors, 
but  this  practice  is  dangerous,  they  arc  apt  to  mu- 
tiny, the  air  of  the  ocean  inspires  them  with  a  love  of  li- 
berty. The  numerous  trading  vessels  are  protected  by  Maiiue 
a  fleet  of  about  twelve  ships  of  war,  and  by  thirty  or  *"^ '^'''*^" 
forty  frigates.  The  Portuguese  army  consists  of  seven- biishments, 
ty  thousand  men,  and  thirty  thousand  are  stationed  in 
widely  distant  garrisons,  to  guard  the  extensive  frontiers 
of   Brazil.      The    troops    in   Europe    served    under    the 
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BOOK    Duke  of  Tfellington   and   Marshal   Beresford;  but  it  is 
^^^*     doubtful  if  they  have  been   improved  by  such  advantages; 
'  it  is  fortunate  for   mankind,  that  the  strength  of  armies 

varies  so  much  in  despotic  governments.  This  country, 
independently  of  its  military  resources,  might  be  a  great 
state,  both  on  account  of  its  maritime  position  and  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  its  soil ;  its  population,  like  that  of 
Russia  or  the  United  States,  might  be  doubled  in  a  few 
years ;  but  before  this  can  be  effected  Brazil  must  have  a 
Czar  Peter  or  a  free  constitution. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Guiana. 

Guiana,  or  Guyana,  derives  its  name  from  a  tributary  book 
stream  of  the  Orinoco,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  xcii. 
Amazons,  on  the  west  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  north 


and  north-west  by  the  Orinoco  and  Atlantic  ocean.     The  ^^^^  °f 

•'  the  coim- 

coast,  from  its  lowness,  is  subject  in   many  places  to  inun-  try. 
dations ;  the  land,  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues  from  Coast. 
the  sea,  is  deluged  by  tlie  tides.     The  sailor  loses  sight  of 
the  capes  or  promontories  at  a  short  way  from  the  shore ; 
but  ships    can    approach    them   without    danger,   for  the 
distance  may  be   ascertained    with   sufficient   accuracy  by 
means  of  the  sounding   line.     The   turbid    appearance   of 
the  sea  is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  alluvial  matter 
borne  down  by  rivers ;  the  mangrove   grows  on  the  low  Low 
grounds  in  which  the  sea  water  remains  stagnant ;  several  S'^"""^®- 
fens  or  marshes,  occasioned  by  the  inundations  of  rivers, 
are  covered  with  reeds,  that  afford  shelter  to  the  cayman 
and  different  sorts  of  water  fowl.     These  marshes,  as  well 
as  the  open  and  dry  meadows,  of  which  the  pasture  is  ex- 
cellent,* are  commonly  called   savannas.     The   sand  and 

*  Bajon,  Memoires    sur   Cayenne.     Pinkard's   Notes  on  the   West   Iwdief. 
Leblond,  description  abr^gee  de  la  Guyana  Francaise. 
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BOOK  shells,  with  which  the  soil  is  mixed,  indicate  its  origin ; 
^*^'^*  the  sea  at  every  inundation  leaves  a  deposit;  heights  are 
""~~~~  tlius  raised  along  tiie  coast,  and  the  ocean  makes  a  barrier 
for  itself,  tliat  must  one  day  put  a  stop  to  its  inroads.* 
After  sand  or  ooze  has  been  thrown  on  tbe  shore,  the  red 
mangles  make  tlieir  appearance;  at  a  later  period  mounds 
of  sand  are  successively  formed,  and,  as  the  water  is  thus 
intercepted,  the  plants  wither  and  decay  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  hills  in  the  midst  of  these 
marshes,  unless  we  suppose  that  they  have  been  islands  ad- 
ded to  the  continent  by  continued  alluvial  deposits.  This 
hypothesis  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  are  islands  or  primitive  rocks  consisting  of  gran- 
ite, quartz,  and  schistus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
land.  No  calcareous  rocks  have  hitlierto  been  obseived 
in  Guyana,  the  hills  near  tlie  shore  are  generally  parallel 
to  the  coast ;  as  the  course  of  rivers  is  thus  impeded,  many 
waterfalls  are  formed,  whicli  vary  in  height  from  twen- 
ty to  sixty  feet.  The  highest  inland  mountains  are  not 
more  than  1800  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,|  and  are 
situated  to  the  north  of  several  streams,  which  enter  the 
Amazons,  or  flow  into  the  ocean.  The  broad  and  shallow 
mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  Oyapok,  the  Maroni,  the 
Surinam,  and  Essequibo,  must  be  attributed  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  the  lowness  of  the  ground.  None  of 
the  numerous  cataracts  are  lofty  ;  there  are  eight  on  the 
Oyapok,  within  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues  ;  those  of  the 
Maroni  are  less  frequent  but  more  majestic;  no  fewer  than 
thirty-eight  falls  very  near  each  other  have  been  counted 
on  the  Essequibo ;  cascades  of  this  description  are  not  con- 
fined to  these  rivers,  they  are  observed  on  the  Demerari, 
the  Berbice,  the  large  Corentins,  the  Sinamari  and  the 
Arouari,  which  last  was  for  some  years  the  boundary  he- 


Rivers 


*  Laborde,  Journal  de  Physique,  1773,  t.  I.  p.  464,  «fcc. 
t  Bajon,  Menioires,  t.  I.  p.   12.     Leblond,  Traite  de  la  Fievre  jaune.     Le- 
blond,  Description  abregee,  p.  55,  59. 
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twecn  tlie  French  and  Portuguese  possessions.  The  dry  book 
season  lasts  from  the  end  of  July  to  November,  and  the  x^"* 
rainy  season  corresponds  witlj   the  winter  months  in  Eu-~  " 

rope;  but  the  most  viohMit   rains  fall  sometitues  in  Janu- 
ary   and    February;    the    weather    is    dry    and    agreeable 
during  the  month  of  March   and  the  beginning  of  May  : 
this  period  has  for  that  reason  been   denominated  the  short 
summer.     The   whole  of  April,  and  the  latter  part  of  May 
are  subject  to  continued  rains.    The  climate  of  Guiana  is  not 
liable  to  the  excessive  lieat  of  the  East  Indies,  Senegambia 
or  the  Antilles.     At  Cayenne  the  centigrade  thermometer 
never  rises  above  28  degrees  in  the  course  of  t!ie  dry  sea- 
son, and  reaches  rarely  24°  during  the  rainy  months;  the 
climate   of    Surinam   is   still   milder.     M.    Cottc   supposes 
that  the  greatest  mean  heat  does  m^t  exceed  25°  8',  and  cal- 
culates the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  20°.*     The  re- 
freshing influence  ot  the  north  wiiids  during  th.e  rainy  sea- Prevailing 
son,  and   of  the  east  or  south-east  winds  during  the  dry^^'"  ^* 
months  is    felt   throughout   the  whole  of  Guiana.     These 
winds,  cooled  by  passing  over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  ren- 
der the  atmosphere  less  sultry  and  the  heat  less  oppressive. 
Europeans  affirm    that  tlie    morning   and   evening  breezes 
are  cold  in  many   parts  of  the  interior-!     The  climate  va- 
ries in  different  districts  ;     Cayenne  is  less  subject  to  rains 
than  the  country  watered  by  the  Oyapok. 

The  summer  and  winter,  or  rainy  and  dry  seasons,  begin 
in  Surinam  about  two  months  later  than  in  Cayenne ;  Mr. 
Stedman  believes  that  the  duration  of  the  seasons  has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  that  the  time  of  their  succession  is  as 
variable  as  in  any  country  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  salubrity  of  the  country,  Guiana  has  perhaps  Diseases, 
been  thought  more  unhealthy  than  it  really  is.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  possesses  the  disadvantages  of  a  warm 
and  rainy  climate,  and  of  being  covered  with  thick  woods 
and  uncultivated  lands.  Settlers  are  liable,  on  their 
arrival,  to  malignant  and  intermittent  fevers;  and  it  has 

*  Cotte,  Memoire  de  Meteorologie.  t  Bnjon,  Stedman. 
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BOOK  been  supposed,  that  tlie  cutting  down  of  the  woods  is  un- 
xcii.  favourable  to  the  health  of  the  colonists.*  The  sun  dilates 
in  these  places  the  miasms  exhaled  from  putrid  vegetable 
matter  heaped  together  for  ages.  But  this  danger,  if  it 
really  exist,  cannot,  at  all  events,  he  of  long  duration. 
The  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  so  common  in  this  coun- 
try, are  )iot  considered  dangerous :  epidemic  diseases  are 
very   rare,    and   the    small-pox   is    at  present  iniknown. 

inunda-  Guiana  is  subject  to  annual  inundations;  all  the  rivers, 
swollen  by  continued  rains,  overflow  their  banks ;  forests, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  parasitical  plants  seem  to  float  on  the 
water,  and  the  sea  tinged  with  yellow  clay,  adds  its  billows 
to  the  fresh  water  streams.  Quadrupeds  are  forced  to 
take  refuge  on  the  highest  trees;  large  lizards,  agoutis  and 
pecaris  quit  their  watery  dens  and  remain  on  the  branches. 
Aquatic  birds  spring  upon  the  trees  to  avoid  the  cayman 
and  serpents  that  infest  the  temporary  lakes.  The  fish 
forsake  their  ordinary  food,  and  live  on  the  fruits  and 
berries  of  the  shrubs  through  which  they  swim,  ;  the 
crab  is  found  upon  trees,  and  the  oyster  multiplies^^in  the 
forest  The  Indian,  who  surveys  from  his  canoe  this  new 
chaos,  this  confusion  of  earth  and  sea,  suspends  his  ham- 
mock on  an  elevated  branch,  and  sleeps  without  fear  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  danger. 

Vegeta-  It  is  well  kiiown  that  tlie  trees  which  bear  fruit  during 

tion,  fruit     .,  i     i         p  ^i  •         i  •  ■    ■,  ■,  i 

trees.  t"C  Whole  ot  the  year  in  this  country,  yield  more  abun- 
dant crops  in  particular  seasons,  as  the  orange,  the  lemon, 
the  guava,  the  laurus  persea,  the  sapota,  the  amiona  and 
others,  which  grow  only  in  cultivated  lands.  The  trees 
in  the  woods  and  all  those  in  a  w ild  state  bear  fruit  but 
once  a  year,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  at  a  season 
that  corresponds  with  our  spring;  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  trees  are  the  grenadilla  and  different  species  of 
palms.  The  mango  and  other  East  Indian  plants  thrive 
in  Guiana,  but  the  fruits  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  the  grape,  the  fig  and  i)oraegranate,  are  not  adapted  to 

*  Lcbloiid,  Traite  de  la  Fievre  jaune. 
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the  climate.  The  first  European  settlers  observed  in  this  book 
country  three  species  of  the  roffee  tree,  the  Coffea  guya-  ^cii. 
nensis.  Coifea  rmriculata,  and   Coifea  Occident alis :  a  fourth  '         ~" 

'        -i/         ±  '  M  '  Aromatic 

kind  from  Arabia  was  afterwards  added  by  tiie  colonists,  plants. 
Many  aromatic  plants  were  imported  by  the  earlier  set- 
tlers j  the  country  produces  in  abundance  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  different  sorts  of  pepper.*  The  cocoa  tree 
grows  spontaneously  on  the  east  of  the  Oyapok,  indigo 
and  vanilla  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  manioc  and  cassa- 
da  are  considered  the  best  alimentary  plants,  the  potato,  the 
igname,  two  kinds  of  millet  and  the  tayove  are  also  very  nu- 
tritive. 

Guiana  is  famed  for  its  medicinal  plants ;  it  supplies  Eu-  Medicmai 

.  Plants, 

rope  with  quassia  or  the  wood  of  Surinam.  The  Bolichos 
pruriens,  the  Falma  Christi,  a  species  of  ipecacuanha, 
gentian,  the  Jlrabicus  costus,  the  Copaifera  balsamum 
and  many  others  are  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  Bajon 
and  Aublet.  Leblond,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  bota- 
nist, tells  us  that  cinchona  does  not  grow  in  Guiana ;  as 
this  plant  has  generally  been  observed  on  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, the  low  plains  on  the  confines  may  be  unfavourable 
to  its  growth.  The  most  active  vegetable  poisons  are  found  Po'sona, 
in  the  forests ;  tlie  dimcanc  occasions  instant  death  ;  al- 
though most  of  the  lower  animals  avoid  instinctively  what 
is  fatal  to  their  existence,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  sheep 
and  oxen  are  fond  of  this  shurb.f  The  Indians  dip  their 
arrows  in  a  solution  of  the  bark  of  the  woorari  tree.  Mr. 
Stedman  takes  notice  of  their  destructive  weapons,  and  tells 
us  that  a  negro  woman,  whose  skin  had  been  grazed  by 
one  of  these  arrows,  expired  in  a  short  time,  and  that  her 
infant,  though  not  wounded,  lost  its  life  from  sucking  her 
breast. 

Some  of  the  trees,  as  the  bananas  and  mangles,  are  so  forest 
soft  and  porous  as  to  be  unfit   for  every   useful   purpose.  "^^''^' 
The  andera,  the  bulata,  and  ouatapa  are  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to    cut  them  with   any 

*  Aublet,  Plantes  dc  la  Guyanc 
"!■  Stedman, 
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BOOK    instrument,  on  account  of  their  excessive  hardness.     The 
xcii.     ferole,  or  satin  wood,  the  licaria,  uhich,  befoi-e  it  attains  its 
full  growth,  is  sometimes  called  rose  wood,  and  afterwards 
falsely  described  as  a  diflTerent  tree  under  the  name  of  sas- 
safras,* two  kinds  of  icica,  the  berk  back,  the  nuihogany 
and   cuppy  trees  may  be  easily    worked.     The  forests  of 
Guiana  abound  in  varied  and  romantic  scenery ;  the  lofty 
panax  monototoni  and    the    Bignonia    copaia    grow  to   the 
height  of  eighty  or   a  hundred    feet;    different   species    of 
ruhiacese,  the  arrncocerra,  and    arnotta  diffuse   an    aroma- 
Parasitical  tic    fragrance    tiiroughout    the    woods.     The    parasitical 
plants  render  the  forests  impassable  in  many  places ;  their 
tendrils  are  seen  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
their  flowers  conceal  or  obscure  the  foliage.f     Many  use- 
ful and  curious    plants  might  be   added    to  those  already 
mentioned ;    the    simira   yields   a   rich    crimson    die ;    the 
largest  canoes  in  the  country  are  made  of  the  wild  cotton 
tree ;  the  leaves  of  the  parassalla   are   comparatively  lit- 
tle injured  from  the  action  of  the    air,  and  a  single  tree 
Quadru-     affords   sufficient  materials  for  the  roof  a   cottage.      The 
peds.  quadrupeds  of  Guiana  are  tlie  same  as  those  of  Brazil  and 

Paraguay.]:  M.  Bajon  states,  that  the  jaguar  is  smaller 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  America  ;  he 
adds,  that  it  can  bring  an  ox  to  tlic  ground,  but  that  it 
is  afraid  of  man,  and  never  ventures  to  attack  him.  Sted- 
man  on  the  otijer  hand  observes,  that  these  animals  some- 
times carry  off  negro  women,  and  too  frequently  their 
children,  wiiilc  they  are  working  in  the  fields.  The  cou- 
guaVf  or  red  tiger  of  Surinam  is  less  than  the  jaguar, 
hut  resembles'it  in  its  habits,  and  is  equally  ferocious.  The 
tiger-cat  is  a*very  beautiful  animal  of  the  same  class;  it  is 
not  much  larger  than  the  common  cat,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  with  annulated  black  spots;  like  the  rest  of  its  kind, 
it  is  lively,  mischievous,  and  untameable.  It  is  evident, 
from  Stedman's  account  of  the  jaguaretta,  that   he  sup- 

*  Aiiblet,  t.  II.  article  Licarid.  ■''  C  Aublat,  t.  I.  p.  172. 

j:  Baj^oi),  t.  II,  p.  170. 
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poses  it  to  be  difterent  from  the  juguar;  but  this  opinion     book 
is  contrary  to   tlie  common   one  and    to  that    of  the  most     ^^^^* 
celebrated  naturalists,  who  consider  tlie  jaguaretta  to  be 
the  same  animal  as  the  jaguar.     The  ant  bear  is  indige-  ^"*  Bears. 
nous  to   the   country:    the    two   species,    which    are   best 
known  are  the  tamanda  and  the  tamanoir ;  the  former  is 
almost  eight  feet   in    length ;    it  attacks  the  jaguar,  and 
seldom   leaves  its  hold  without    destroying  it.     The  caji- Cancio- 
crophagus,  or  dog-crab,  frequents  the  sea-shore  and  uses  ^  ^^"^* 
its  feet  very  dexterously  in  drawing  shell-fish  out  of  their 
cavities.  There  are  many  species  of  monkies  in  Guiana;  the 
quata  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  from  its  likeness  to 
man ;  a  fanciful  traveller  takes  notice  of  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  these  animals  and  Indian  old  women.*  The 
guata  has  short  ears,  four  fingers  on  its  hands,  and  five  toes 
on  its  feet,  the  extremity  of  its  tail  is  of  a  spiral  form,  and 
enables  it  to  suspend  itself  on  the  branches  of  trees.     Some 
naturalists  maintain  that  the  ourang-outang  has  been  ob- 
served in    Guiana,  but  this  is   by  no  means  certain,  and 
many  well-informed  travellers  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
Three   s[>ccies   of  deer  are  said   to   be   indigenous  to  the 
country,    and    one    of  these,  (the   cariacon)  resembles  the 
roe-buck  in  size  and  form.     Tlie  agouti  and  paca  are  con- 
sidered the  best  game  in  Guiana.     The  cabiai  is  an  am- 
phibious animal  armed  with  strong  tusks,  and  covered  with 
bristles ;  it  has  been  classed  as  a  species  of  cavey  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  having  a  tail.     The  peccary  or  Mexican 
hog  has  an  orifice  on  its  back  containing  a  fetid  liquor  not 
unlike  musk,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  called  the  porcus 
moschiferus  ;  they  go  together  in  herds  and  sometimes  lay 
waste  orchards  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  squirrels  mentioned  by  Bancroft  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  Europe.  The  Viverra  vittata,  or  crabbo- 
daga  of  Surinam,  is  the  most  destructive  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind  ;  although  not  pressed  by  hunger,  it  delights 

*  Sledman. 
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BOOK  in  killing  its  prey.*  The  coati  monili  is  a  great  destroyer 
xcii.  Qf  poultry,  and  is  said  to  be  as  cunning  as  the  fox.  Different 
species  of  tatous  and  didelphes  or  opposums,  have  been  de- 
scribed among  the  animals  of  Guiana^  but  Stedman  denies 
the  existence  of  the  didelphus  vEneas,  which,  when  exposed 
to  danger,  was  supposed  to  carry  its  young  on  its  back. 

g^jg  The  vampire  bat  is  the  most  destructive  in  this  country ; 

the  Vespertilio  Lepturus,  that  has  been  described  by 
Schreber,  has  only  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Reptiles.  Surinam.  The  boa,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  country,  the 
aboma,  is  a  large  amphibious  snake  about  forty  feet  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  circumference ;  it  is  indifferent^ 
as  to  its  prey,  and  destroys,  when  hungry,  any  animal  that 
comes  within  its  reach ;  the  negroes  consider  it  excellent 
food,  and  its  fat  is  converted  into  oil.  The  rattle-snake 
and  dipsas  are  the  most  noxious  reptiles  in  Guiana,  the 
sting  of  the  latter  is  not  always  fatal,  but  it  produces  fever 
accompanied  with  excessive  thirst,  fioni  which  circum- 
stance it  has  derived  its  name  ;f  Guiana  is  besides  infested 

Gilds.  ^'it^i  serpents,  lizards,  and  caymans.  Many  of  the  birds 
indigenous  to  the  new  continent  are  found  in  this  country, 
three  species  have  been  noticed  on  account  of  their  like- 
ness to  the  pheasant ;  one  of  these,  the  parragua,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  loudness  of  its  cry. 

rish.  Of  the  fresh  water  fish,  the  pacoun  and  ayraara  are  said 

to  be  the  best::)^  the  warappcr  has  been  found  on  the  trees  j 
it  feeds  on  them  during  the  inundations,  and  remains  en- 
tangled among  the  branches  when  the  waters  have  sub- 
sided.§ 

British  The  Dutch    settlements    of  Essequibo,   Demerary    and 

Guiana.  Bcrbsce  form  what  has  been  called  British  Guiana  j  which 
is  inhabited  by  9,000    whites    and    80,000  negroes.     The 

Essequibo.  city  and  harbour  of  Essequibo,  although  situated  on 
the  coniluence  of  two  large  rivers,  have  not  hitherto  been 
considered  of  much  importance.  The  most  of  the  settlers 
reside  near  their  plantations  on   the  banks  of  the  river: 

'  Stedman,  t.  2d.  p.  ISO.     +  Stedman,  Bajon.     X  Lcblond,  description  abiegec. 
•   Naisativeof  a  Voyage  to  Surinam.     London,  1808. 
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since  the  thick  woods  have  been  cut  down,  tlie  refreshing  book 
sea  breeze  is  not  obstructed  in  its  course,  and  the  climate  xcii. 
is  milder  and  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Surinam.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  there  were  mines  near  the  banks 
of  the  Essequibo, — one  indeed  is  marked  on  some  of  our 
maps  ,•  but  the  attempts  made  by  the  Dutch  to  discover 
them  were  not  attended  with  success.  The  inconsiderable 
establishments  of  Middleburgh  and  Zelandia  on  the  Pou- 
maron  are  subject  to  Essequibo.  Demerary  is  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  British  settlements  in  Guiana;  the  po- 
pulation of  Stabroek,  the  capital,  amounts  to  10,000  souls; 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  wealthy,  and  the  people 
still  retain  several  Dutch  customs.  Foreign  commodities 
are  very  dear;  a  guinea  is  frequently  given  for  a  pound 
of  tea.*  Travellers  have  not  observed  in  Essequibo  or  in 
Demerary  any  of  those  banks  of  shells  and  marine  depo- 
sits which  are  so  common  throughout  the  coast  of  Guiana. 
The  soil  is  in  many  places  very  damp,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  dark  blue  or  grey  mould.  New  Amsterdam  is  theBerbice, 
chief  town  in  the  colony  of  Berbice ;  it  is  situated  on  a 
river  which  has  given  its  name  to  tiie  settlement.  There 
are  no  cataracts  on  the  Berbice,  and  in  this  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  the  other  rivers  of  Guiana.  The  marshy  grounds 
extend  in  some  places  to  three  or  four  leagues  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  land  is  supposed  to  be  better  adapted  for 
cocoa  and  coffee,  than  for  sugar  plantations.  Fort  Nassau 
was  built  by  the  Dutch,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  fleet.  The  fine  colony  of  Surinam  is- still  Dutch 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  monument  "'^"''' 
of  the  industry  of  that  laborious  people;  none  of  the  Antilles 
are  so  extensively  or  so  well  cultivated.  Parmaribo,  the 
principal  and  only  town  is  built  on  the  right  side  of  the  beau- 
tiful river  Surinam;  the  streets  are  lined  with  orange,  shad- 
dock, tamarind  and  lemon  trees,  which  appear  in  bloom  while 
their  branches  at  the  same  time  are  weighed  down  with 
fruit.    The  walks  arc  covered  with  fme  gravel  and  sea 

*  Bolingbvoke's  Voyage  to  Demerary. 
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uooK  shells ;  the  houses  are  sumptuously  furnished ;  the  rooms 
xcii.  j^j.g  seldom  papered  or  plastered,  but  wainscoted  with  ce- 
dar,  Bi-azilian,  or  rnahoajany  wood.  If  we  include  the  mi- 
litary establishments,  the  iiumher  of  Europeans  or  whites  in 
Surinam  may  amount  to  10,000 ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
reside  in  the  capital,  thei-e  are  besides  not  less  than  80,000 
negroes,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  is  calculated  at  more 
tlmn  il.000.000.  Tliose  that  have  visited  Holland  and 
lower  Holstein,  may  form  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 
Dutch  and  British  settlements  in  Guiana; — a  vast  plain 
covered  with  plantations,  or  enamelled  with  a  rich  verdure, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  dark  ridge  of  impenetrable  forests, 
and  watered  on  the  other  by  the  azure  billows  of  thi'  ocean. 
This  garden  between  the  sea  and  tlie  desert  is  intersected 
by  a  great  many  streams  confined  by  dikes,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  excellent  roads  or  navigable  canals. 
Each  habitation  seems  to  be  a  village  from  the  number  of 
small  buildings  attached  to  it,  and  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  country  form  a  striking  contrast  with  its  rich  cultiva- 
Revoited  tion.*  The  revolted  negroes  have  established  several  petty 
^s>^°^  •  republics  in  the  interior  :  although  the  inhabitants  of 
these  states  go  naked,  they  live  in  abundance.  They 
make  their  butter  froui  the  fat  of  the  palm  tree  worm,  and 
extract  good  oil  from  the  pistachio  nut.  They  are  not 
only  skilled  in  the  chase,  but  are  expert  fishermen,  and 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  curing  their  provisions.  Like 
the  Hindoos,  they  obtain  salt  from  the  ashes  of  tlie  palm 
tree;  and  if  a  suliicient  quantity  of  that  article  cannot  be 
procured,  they  season  their  food  with  red  pepper.  The 
palm  tree  furnishes  them  with  plenty  of  wine;  their  fields 
are  covered  with  i-ice,  manioc,  ignames  and  plantains. 
The  manicole  supjjlies  them  with  all  the  mateiials  of  which 
their  huts  are  constructed  ;  their  cups  or  gourds  are  made 
from  tlie  calabash  tree,  and  a  sort  of  net-work  woven  by  an 
insect  serves  them  for  hats.  The  nebees  or  bancs,  so  com- 
mon in  the  forests,  are  converted  into  cordage. 


*'  Pinkafd's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies, 
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These  negroes  may  have,  at  all  timea,  timber  for  the  Booit 
trouble  of  cutting  it;  they  kindle  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  ^cii. 
pieces  of  hard  wood,  wliicb  they  call  bi-bi,  against  each 
othc)'.  Candles  are  made  of  their  tallow,  and  their  oil  is 
burnt  in  lanjps  ;  the  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees  with 
which  their  country  abounds,  yield  them  plenty  of  wax  and 
honey. 

France  has  never  derived  any  advantage  from  its  colony  French 
in  Guiana.  Cayenne,  the  metropolis  of  this  province,  is  cayenne. 
well  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  shore,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible to  an  invading  force  on  account  of  the  marshes  and 
thick  woods  which  surround  it.*  The  population  of  the 
town  amounts  to  three  thousand  souls  ;  that  of  the  colony, 
to  eighteen  tliousand  inhabitants  without  including  In- 
dians ;  the  total  number  of  wliites  has  been  calculated  at 
two  thousand.  Although  the  Oyapok  and  Marony  have 
been  considered  the  actual  limits  on  the  east  and  west,  the 
habitations  of  the  settlers  on  the  western  side  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  banks  of  the  Cauron.  Arnotto,  indigo, 
and  different  sorts  of  spices,  are  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  this  province.  Previous  to  the  year  1789,  the  ex- 
poi-ts  were  very  inconsiderable ;  since  that  time  they  havQ 
been  at  least  tripletL  Cayenne  appears  to  be  naturally  as 
fine  a  country  as  Surinam;  hut  tlie  mismanagement  of  its 
directors,  their  ignorance  and  the  force  of  custom  have 
checked  tlie  efforts  of  enlightened  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants, who  were  anxious  to  increase  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  colony. 

M.  Leblond,  an  able  physician  that  resided  many  years  jncjan 
at  Cayenne,  proposed  lately  to  civilize  two  tribes  of  Indians,  Ti'bes. 
who    would  have  worked  as  husbandmen  had  they  found 
masters.f     Besides   the    coffee,  indigo    and  cotton,    which 
these  Indians  cultivated,  they  could  also  have  furnished  a 

*  Rapport  Official,  dans  le  Monitgiir. 

t  LeblonrI,  description  abretine  de  la  Guyane  Fran^aise. 
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BOOK    sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  a  great  many  negroes. 
xcii.    jjj^j   ^jj-jj.   pi^oject  been   realized,   had  the  colonists  expel- 
led  from  St.   Domingo  by  the  revolted    negroes  been   re- 
ceived into   this    country,   we   might   have   seen  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  another  Surinam  in  Guiana,  whose 
reclaimed  natives  would  have  been  well    fitted  to  repress 
the  insurrections   of  African  slaves.     There  are    a  great 
The  Gaii-  ji^Q^y^y  savage  tribes  in  the  interior  of   Guiana,  the  Gall- 
bis  are  the  most  numerous  people  in  the   French  settle- 
ments,   and   their   language   is    generally   spoken  by  the 
other  tribes.       Such   as    reside   in   the   neighbourhood   of 
Cayenne,  live  in  cottages ;  twenty  or  thirty  families  are 
sometimes  crowded  together  in  a  single  hut.     They  never 
plunder  each  other ;  their  doors  are  always  open,  and  the 
savage,  fatigued  by  hunting,  may  at  all  times  repose  him- 
self in  the  nearest  dwelling.     The  language  of  this  tribe 
is  said  to  be  harmonious,  and  rich  in  synonymes,  and  an 
author  tells  us  that  its  syntax  is  complicated  and  ingenious. 
These   savages  have  given    many  proofs  of  their  intelli- 
gence, but  their  great  love  of  independence  makes  them 
still  reject  our   arts  and    instructions  j*    their   population 
cannot    be   ascertained,    but    it   is    probable    that   it   ex- 
ceeds ten  thousand  souls.     The  Galibis  occupy  a  tract  of 
land  between  the  rivers  Cauron  and  Marony;  a  danger- 
ous ridge  of  rocks  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  deno- 
Different     minated  the  Devil's  Coast.     The  Kiricostos  and  Parabu- 
^"  ^''        zanes,  are   the  principal   tribes   on   the    Upper  Marony; 
there  were  besides  many  others,  that  inhabited  the  marshy 
lands  and  rich  pastures  between  the  Oyapok  and  the  Araou- 
ary;    but  we  are  assured  that  the  Portuguese,   to  whom 
this  territory  was  ceded    by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  have 
driven  out  the  natives,  and  changed  the  northern  frontiers 
Traditions  ®^  their   Brazilian    empire  into   a   frightful  desert.     The 
concerning  state   of    iguorance   and  barbarism   in  which   Europeans 
'  found  different  tribes,  has  made  some  regard  as  fabulous 

*  Malouet,  Voyage  dans  la  Guyane. 
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the  traditions  concerning  the  existence  of  a  country  abound-  book 
ing  in  gold,  and  situated  in  the  interior  of  Guiana.  Many  xcii. 
Spanish  and  English  adventurers  attempted  to  visit  this 
new  region  and  its  capital,  El  Dorado  and  Manoa.  It  vi'as 
even  affirmed  that  there  were  in  Manoa  temples  and  palaces 
covered  with  gold.  A  German  knight,  Philip  of  Hutten, 
set  out,  about  the  year  1541,  with  a  small  band  of  Span- 
iards from  Caro  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  He  came  with- 
in sight  of  a  town  inhabited  by  the  Omegas,  the  roofs  shone 
as  if  they  had  been  overlaid  with  gold ;  but  tlie  land  was  so 
ill  cultivated  that  his  men  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  provi- 
sions. The  bold  knight  being  defeated  by  the  Omegas  de- 
termined to  return  against  them  with  a  greater  force ;  but 
he  perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  wliile  he  was  pre- 
paring to  carry  his  project  into  effect.*  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  enthusiastic  German  may  have  mistaken  rocks 
of  talc  for  roofs  of  gold,  and  tlie  Omegas  may  liave  been 
confounded  with  the  Omaguas,  a  warlike  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazons,  who  have  made  some  progress  in 
civilization.  The  Peruvian  missionaries  tell  us  that  Ma- 
noa is  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal.  Should  it 
however  be  thought  unlikely  that  Philip  de  Hutten  ever  pe- 
netrated into  the  country  of  the  Omaguas,  the  story  might 
be  explained  independently  of  this  objection.  The  Indians 
of  Guiana  may  have  had  some  obscure  notions  concerning 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  their  lake  Titicaca,  their  temples 
and  palaces  adorned  with  gold.  The  exaggerated  and  erro- 
neous accounts  which  the  German  received,  might  have  mis- 
led the  Spaniards  and  induced  them  to  go  in  quest  of  a  re- 
gion which  they  already  possessed.  At  all  events,  few  of 
the  minerals  hitherto  observed  in  Guiana  are  metalliferous, 
and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  believe  that  El  Dorado  will 
ever  be  found  in  the  interior  of  that  country. 

*  Gviedo, 
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BOOK     Table  of  the  Popnlafion,  in   the  year  1815,  of  the   British 
'^^^^'        and  Dutch    Colonies  in    Guiana,   extracted  from  official 
reports. 


Demerary,    .         .         .         .         . 
Berbice,        ..... 

lotal  amount  of  inhabitants  in  Criti>.)i 
Guiana,      ..... 

Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,    . 

Whites. 

People  ol 
colour. 

Slaves. 

Siim 
Total. 

2801 
3.')0 

2930 
240 

7I,1»0 

25,;  69 

73,(31 
7,9,'J9 

si.'n 

2029 

3220 
3075 

96,349 
51,937 

80,990 
57,041 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Columbian  JrchipelagOf  or  the  Great  and  Less  Antilles. 

There  is  a  group  of  islands  in  tlie  form  of  an  arcli  be-    book 
tween  the  two  continents  of  America.     Those  opposite  the    xciii. 

American  coast  were  first  called  Antilles,  that  name  has 

been  since  applied  to  the  whole  of  them.  "  Dicuntur  Antilae 
America,  quasi  ante  insulas  Americse,  nempe  ante  insulas 
sinus  Mexicani."  They  have  been  vaguely  denominated 
the  West  Indies,  from  the  term  India  originally  given  to 
America  by  Columbus.  That  illustrious  navigator  plan- 
ned his  voyage  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  western  pass- 
age to  India  shorter  and  less  tedious  than  that  by  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

This  undertaking  might  have  been  accomplished  had  the 
geography  of  the  ancients,  on  which  it  was  founded,  been 
correct ;  but  although  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  de- 
tected the  fallacy  of  Columbus,  the  islands  still  retained  their 
ancient  name.  To  obviate  this  error,  and  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  that  great  man,  these  islands  have  of  late  years 
been  called  tlie  Columbian  Archipelago.  They  extend  from 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  that  of  Venezuela,  and  are  divided  Divisions. 
into  the  greater  and  the  less ;  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domin- 
go and  Porto  Rico  are  still  called  the  Great  Antilles.  The 
English,  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  have  affixed  differ- 
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liooK    cut  meanings  to  the  terms  Windward  and  Leeward  islands. 
xciii.   n  jg  evident  that  the  acceptation   of  this  nautical  phrase 
"~~~~~  must  depend  on  the  position  of  the  navigator,   and  on  the 
Caribean    tract  which  he  proposes  to  follow.     That  part  of  the  ocean 
hetween  these  islands,   South  America  and  the   coasts  of 
Mosquitos,  Costa  Rica  and  Darlen,  is  called  the  Caribean 
Sea.     It  is  navigated   by  trading  vessels  from  most  nations 
in  Europe,  and  is  remaikable  on  account  of  several  pheno- 
mena.    The  first  of  these  is  the  effect  of  a  gentle  motion 
impressed  on  the  ocean  by  the  equatorial  currents  from  east 
to   west,    and    impelled   towards   the   American    continent 
through  the  openings  in  the  chain    of  the    Less   Antilles. 
Current  of  This   Uniform    movement  is    not   accompanied   with  much 
the    iiif.    (jjjj^g^j,  fj.Qjjj  ^jjg  Canary  islands  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oro- 

noco.  The  ocean  in  these  latitudes  is  so  calm  and  so  seldom 
subject  to  storms  that  the  Spaniards  have  given  it  the  name 
of  the  Ladies'  Sea.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined, 
that  the  motion  is  less  rapid,  because  the  waters  are  not 
agitated ;  the  course  of  vessels  is  accelerated  hetween  the 
Canaries  and  South  America ;  a  direct  passage  is  rendered 
impracticable  from  Carthagena  to  Cumana,  and  from  Tri- 
nidad to  Cayenne. 

The  new  continent  forms  a  barrier  from  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  against  the  sea's 
motion  towards  the  west.  The  current  changes  its  direc- 
tion at  Vcraqua  and  bends  into  all  the  windings  on  the 
coasts  of  Mosquitos,  Costa  Rica,  San  Francisco  and  Ta- 
basco. The  waters,  wijich  flow  into  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
return  to  the  ocean  through  the  straits  of  Baliama;  but  their 
progress  towards  the  main  is  retarded  by  an  extensive  eddy 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Louisiana. 

These  currents  form  what  seamen  liave  denominated  the 
current  of  the  gulf ,  which  issues  with  great  velocity  from 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and,  as  its  direction  becomes  diagonal, 
removes  gradually  from  the  coast  of  North  America.  If 
vessels  sailing  from  Europe,  and  bound  to  this  coast  be  ig- 
norant of  their  situation,  or  cannot  determine  their  longi- 
tude, they  may  steer  eastward  after  having  reached  the  cur- 
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rent  of  the  gulf,  the  position  of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  book 
Franklin  and  Williams.  The  current  changes  its  course  xciii. 
to  the  east  at  the  forty-first  parallel,  and  increases  in  breadth, 
as  its  temperature  and  velocity  are  diminished.  Before  it 
passes  the  westmost  of  the  Azores,  it  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  is  impelled  (at  least  in  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,)  towards  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  the 
other  to  the  Canaries  and  western  coasts  of  Africa.  This 
contrary  motion  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ac- 
counts for  trunks  of  Cedrellx  odoratse  being  driven  against 
the  force  of  the  trade  w  inds  from  the  coasts  of  America  to 
those  of  TenerifFe.  The  temperature  of  this  current,  which 
flow^s  with  such  rapidity  from  low^er  parallels  into  northern 
latitudes,  is  about  two  or  three  degrees  of  Reaumur  high- 
er on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  than  that  of  the  water 
near  the  shore,  the  motion  of  which,  if  contrasted  with  the 
velocity  of  the  other,  may  be  wholly  disregarded.  The  Transpar- 
stillness  of  the  Caribean  Sea  is  occasionally  disturbed  by  Jater. 
violent  hurricanes  and  tempestuous  gusts,  which  pass 
through  the  narrow  openings  in  the  chain  of  the  Antilles. 
But  the  water  in  fine  weather  is  so  transparent,  that  the 
mariner  can  discern  fish  and  coral  at  sixty  fathoms  below 
the  surface.  The  sliip  seems  to  float  in  the  air,  and  the 
spectator  is  often  seized  with  vertigo,  while  he  beholds 
through  the  crystalline  fluid  submarine  groves  or  beauti- 
ful shells  glittering  among  tufts  of  fucus  and  sea  weed.* 

Fresh  water  springs  issue  from  the  sea  on   both    sides  Fresh 
of  the  channel  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba.      The   form-  spiJHgs  in 
er  have    been    already    described,    the  latter    rise    from  the  Sea. 
the  bay   of   Xagua   about   three  marine    miles  from    the 
western    coast  of  Cuba.     Tbey    rush   with   so   much  vio- 
lence out  of  the  deep  that  it  is  dangerous  for  small  ves- 
sels   to    approach    them  ;     boats    have    been    dashed    to 
pieces  by  the  force  of  the  surge.     Ships  on  the  coast  sail 
sometimes  for  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  the  seamen 

*  Zimmerman,  West  liidian,  p.  5. 
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BOOK    draw  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.     The  freslmess  of  the 

xciii.    water  too,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  depends  on  the  depth 

from  which    it  is   drawn.      Humboldt  remarks   that  some 

of  the  fish  in  these  springs  have  never  been  found  in  salt 

VTater.* 

Mountains      There  are  mountains  on  all  the  larger  islands  of  this 

and  rocks.  '^ 

Archipelago;  but  the  highest  are  situated  on  the  west  of 
St.  Domingo,  the  east  of  Cuba  and  the  north  of  Jamaica; 
or  on  that  part  of  the  group,  where  these  numerous  islands 
approach  nearest  to  each  other. 

From  a  general  survey  of  these  mountains,  their  direc- 
tion seems  to  be  from  north-west  to  south-east;  but  after 
examining  minutely  the  best  maps  of  each  island,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  in  most  of  them  a  centre  from  which 
the  rivers  descend  and  the  different  mountains  unite  in  a 
uucleus. 

The  volcanoes,  that  have  been  observed  at  Guadaloupe, 
and  some  other  islands,  emanate  from  these  central  points, 
which  are  most  commonly  composed  of  granite  in  the  Less, 
and  of  calcareous  rocks  in  the  Great  Antilles. 

The  geology  of  the  West  Indies  is  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly known  ;  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  exten- 
sive plains  on  the  smaller  islands  are  situated  towards  the 
eastern  coast  ;f  but  this  remark  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Great  Antilles  and  the  Virgin  islands.  The  greater  num- 
ber resemble  only  each  other  in  their  steep  rocks,  and  in 
the  abi'Upt  transitions  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains, 
which  are  so  remarkable  in  St.  Domingo,  that  the  French 
settlers  have  made  use  of  a  new  word^  to  denote  these 
craggy  heiglits. 

Coral  or  madrepore  rocks  are  very  common  on  the  dif- 
ferent coasts,  it  may  perhaps  be  afterwards  discovered  that 
this  substance  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  formation  of 
the  Columbian  Archipelago  as  to  any  of  the  islands  on  the 
great  ocean.     Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  are  surrounded  by 

*  A.  .ie  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  t.  II.  p.  235. 

t  Lebloml,  voj'age  aux  Antilles.  :j:  morne. 
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labyrinths  of  low  rocks,  sevci-al  of  which  are  covered  with     «ooK 
palm  trees  ;  and  this  fact  tends  to  confi!  m  our  siippoMtion,    ^^"^' 
for  they  are  exactly  the  same   in  appearance  as  some  of  the 
coral  islands  in  liie  Eastern  Ocean.     Most  of  the  Antilles  Climate 
are  situated  under  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  there  is  not  ^^n. 
much    difference   in   their   climate;    accurate    observations 
made  on  any  one  of  them  may  be  applied  with  litile  varia- 
tion to  them   all.     The  spring  begins  about  the  month  of 
May  :  the  savannas  then  change  their  russet  hue,  and  the 
trees  are  adorned  with  a  verdant  foliage.     The  periodical 
rains  from  the  south   may  at  this  time  be  expected  ;   they 
fall  generally  about  noon,  and  occasion  a  rapid  and  luxuri- 
ant vegetation.     The  tliermometer  vai'ies  considerably;  it 
falls  sometimes  six  or  eiglit  degrees  after  the  diurnal  rains ; 
but  its  medium  height  may  be  stated  at  78°  of  Falirenheit. 
After  these  showers  have  continued  for  a  short  period,  the 
tropical  summer  appears  in  all  its  splendour.     Clouds  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  sicy ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  only  render- 
ed supportable  by  the  sea  breeze,   which  blows  regularly 
from   the   south-east   during  the  gieater  part  of  the  day. 
The   nia;hts  arc  calm    and   serene,   the  moon  shines  more 
brightly    than  in  Europe,  and  emits  a  light  that  enables 
man  to  read   the   smallest  print;    its    absence  is   in  some 
degree  compensated   by  the  planets,  and   above  all  by  the 
luminous    effulgence   of    the    galaxy.      Froui    the    middle 
of  August  to  the  end  of  Stptember  the  thermometer  rises 
frequently    above    90%   the    refreshing   sea   breeze   is  then 
interrupted,  and   frequent  calms  announce  the  appioach  of 
the  great  periodical  rains.     Fieiy   clouds  are  seen  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  mountains  appear  less  distant  to  the 
spectator  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.     The  rain  falls 
in  torrents  about  the  beginning  of  October,  the  rivers  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  low  grounds  is 
submerged.     The  rain  that  fell  in  Barbadocs  in  the  year 
1754,  is  said   to  have  exceeded   87  inches.     The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  iron  and  other  metals 
easily  oxydated  are  covered  with  rust.     This  humidity  con- 
tinues  under  a  burning  sun; — the  inhabitants,  (say  some 
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writers,)  live  in  a  vapour  batli ;  it  may  be  proved,  without 
using  this  simile,  tliat  a  residence  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
country  at  this  season  is  disagreeable,  unwholesome  and 
dangerous  to  a  European.*  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
system  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions,  and 
produces  at  last  a  general  atony. 

The  excitement  of  a  warm  climate  occasions  a  consequent 
depression  ;  Europeans,  who  reside  a  few  years  in  the 
country,  often  lose  tlte  energy  of  their  character,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  their  mental  faculties  are  enfee- 
bled. 

Putrid  fevers  are  perhaps  the  most  noxious  diseases  to 
which  settlers  are  exposed  ;  many  of  these  maladies  have 
hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  medicine ;  so  little  is  known 
of  the  yellow  fever  that  some  physicians  ascribe  it  to  the 
miasma  floating  in  the  air,  and  others  insist  gravely  that  it 
originates  from  a  certain  unknown  lunar  influence.!  It  has, 
however,  been  ascertained,  that  this  disease  is  not  contagi- 
ous and  that  it  does  not  occur  so  frequently  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts.  The  advantage  of  removing  patients  to 
the  high  grounds  is  obvious,  but  from  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  disease,  this  mode  of  treatment  can  be  followed  in  very 
few  cases. 

The  temperate  zone  of  the  Antilles,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times called,  begins  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  many  of  tlie  vegetables  common  to  Eu- 
rope grow  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  centigrade 
thermometer  seldom  reaches  higher  than  18°  at  noon.  The 
mountains  at  t!ie  elevation  of  4000  feet  are  covered  with 
mist  and  subject  to  continued  rains.:j: 

It  has  been  observed  bv  travellers  that  most  of  the  wild 
animals  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  are  of  a  small  size, 
as  the  Vespertilio  moliissus,  the  Viverra  caudivolvula,  and 
the  Mus  pilorides.     Lizards  and  different  sorts  of  serpents 

*  Memoiie  du   Dr.  Cassan,  insere  dans  les  Memoires  de  la  Societ6  m^dicale 
rVemulation,  t.  IV.  Memoires  de  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  his  a  I'Institut. 
t  Princhard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies. 
J  Leblond,  Traite  de  la  Fievre  janne,  p.  130.  I'Institut. 
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are  not  uncommon ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  book 
harmless,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Martinique  and  St.  xciii. 
Lucia,  no  scorpions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Less  Antilles*  ' 

This  noxious  reptile  is  frequently  observed  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  it  exists  probably  in  all  the  larger  islands.  The  cay- 
man hautits  the  stagnant  waters,  and  negroes  are  sometimes 
exposed  to  its  murderous  bite.  The  parrot  and  its  various 
species  from  tlie  macaw  to  the  parroquet  frequent  the  fo- 
rests; aquatic  birds  in  unnumbered  flocks  enliven  the 
shores.  The  colibry  or  humming-bird  is  the  sportive  inha-  Coiibry, 
bitant  of  these  warm  climes ;  it  seldom  remains  long  in  the 
same  place,  but  is  seen  for  a  moment  on  the  blossoms  of  the 
orange  or  lime  tree,  and  displays  in  its  golden  plumage  the 
brightest  tints  of  the  emerald  and  the  ruby.  Trees  similar 
to  those  that  we  have  admired  in  other  tropical  countries, 
grow  in  equal  luxuriance  on  these  islands.  The  Banama, 
which  in  its  full  growth  appears  like  a  cluster  of  trees,  is 
at  first  weak,  and  requires  the  support  of  a  neighbouring 
plant.  A  canoe  made  from  a  single  trunk  of  the  wild 
cotton  tree,  has  been  known  to  contain  a  hundred  per- 
sons, and  the  leaf  of  a  particular  kind  of  palm  tree  affords 
a  shade  to  five  or  six  men.*  The  royal  palmeto  or  moun- 
tain cabbage  grows  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  and  its  verdant  summit  is  shaken  by  the  lightest 
breeze. 

Many  of  the  plantations  are  enclosed  by  rows  of  Cara- 
peachyf  and  Brazilian  tree ;  the  corab  is  as  much 
prized  for  its  thick  shade  as  for  its  excellent  fruit,  and  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  great  cecropia  is  converted  into  strong 
cordage.  The  trees  most  valuable  on  account  of  their 
timber,  are  the  tamarindus,  the  cedar,  the  Spanish  moun- 
tain ash,  the  iron  tree  and  the  laurus  chloroxylon,  which  is 
well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  mills.  The  dwellings  of 
the  settlers  are  shaded  by  orange,  lemon,  and  pomcgra- Fruit  trees, 
nate  trees,  that  fill   the  air  with  the  perfume  of    their 

*  The  glabra,  the  leaf  of  which  is  seven  feet  in  length  and  from  two  to  three 

ill  breadth Adamson. 
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£00K  flowers,  while  their  branches  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Th« 
xcm.  apple,  the  peacli,  and  the  grape  ripen  in  the  mountains. 
The  (late,  the  sapata,  and  sapotilla,  the  njammee,*  several 
oriental  fruits,  the  rose  apple,  the  guava,  the  munga  and 
difA'rent  species  of  spondias  and  annonas  grow  on  the  sul- 
try plains. 
Shrubs  and  Botanists  liave  observed  on  the  wide  savannas,  tlie  Ser- 
pidiuni  Virginense,  the  Ocyniuvn  Americanum,  the  Cleomis 
pentaphvllon  and  the  Turnera  pumicea.  The  coasts  are  shad- 
ed by  phyleria  and  every  species  of  acacia,  partioilariy  the 
Farnese,  wliich  is  re^narkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
Opuntias  and  ton  h  tliistles  cover  the  sides  of  the  mornes  or 
ppiTipices,  and  the  vine  treef  grows  on  the  rocks  in  the 
neisjhbourhood  of  the  shore. 

The  woods  abound  in  lianes,  whose  branches,  entwined 
round  the  tr-ees,  form  sometimes  verdant  galleries  or  cano- 
pies of  flowers.  Siliccs  arboresceiites  grow  to  a  great 
height,  and  arrive  soon  at  maturity,  the  polypodium  arbo- 
reum,  whi'h  belongs  to  this  class,  may  be  mistaken  at  a  dis- 
tance for  the  palm  tree  on  account  of  its  lofty  trunk  and  the 
broad  leaves  on  its  summit. 

Lignum  vitpe,  Wintera-canela,  Cinchona  Caribea  and 
other  medicinal  plants  are  imported  into  Europe.  The 
situation  of  these  islands,  their  elevation  and  the  great 
diifv'rencc  between  the  climate  of  t!ie  mountains  and  the 
plains  account  sufficiently  for  tiieir  abundant  vegetation. 
Some  writers  have  supjwsed  that  the  commercial  wealth 
of  the  Antilles  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  productions 
.  cultivated  or  naturalized  by  t!ie  colonists.  This  opinion 
is  in  m)st  though  not  in  all  instances,  correct ;  wild  va- 
nilla is  found  in  tiie  woods  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo; 
the  settlers  cultivate  aloes  at  Bai!)adoes,  and  the  same 
plant  grows  spontaneously  on  the  stony  soil  of  Cuba  and 
the  Luc;^yos.  Bixa  oxellana,  or  the  arnotto  plant  is  indi- 
genous to  all  the  warm  countries  of  America.     Pimento, 

*  Maramoea  Americana.  t  Cocoloba  Uvifera. 
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which  is  so  common  in  this  archipelago  grows  in  a  wild  book 
state;  all  attempts  to  cultivate  it  have  hitherto  proved  un-  ^ciir. 
successful. 

The  heights  are  covered  in  many  places  with  groves  of 
the  Myrtus  piraenta,  and  no  other  shruh  grows  under  its 
fragrant  shade.  The  ignama  and  potato  are  the  principal  Aliment- 
food  of  the  negroes ;  manioc  and  angola  pulse  have  heen  *^'^  plants. 
imported  from  Africa.  But  the  West  Indian  planter  is 
wholly  occupied  in  ministering  to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of 
Europeans;  were  it  not  for  the  immense  supplies  of  corn 
brought  annually  from  Canada  and  t!ie  United  States, 
these  fertile  islands  might  be  desolated  hy  famine.  Sugar  Sugar  can« 
is  the  great  staple  commodity  of  the  West  Indies;  the  cane 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  these  islands  and 
to  that  part  of  the  continent  of  America  situated  within  the 
tropics ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  tiie  particular  sort  culti- 
vated in  the  Antilles  was  brought  from  India  or  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Herrara  informs  us  that  the  sugar  cane  was 
imported  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  transplanted  in 
Hispaniola  by  Aguillon  in  1506,  and  that  the  first  sugar 
mill  was  constructed  by  Vellosa,  a  surgeon  in  St.  Domingo. 
If  the  accuracy  of  Herrara's  statement  be  admitted,  nothing 
more  can  be  derived  from  it  than  that  theie  was  a  local 
importation  of  the  cane  about  the  year  1506.  It  appears, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  decads  of  Peter  Martyr,  that 
sugar  was  not  unknown  in  Iiis[)aniola  at  the  time  that 
Columbus  made  his  second  voyage,  which  was  undertaken 
in  the  year  14  93,  and  finished  in  1495.  The  OtaheiU  cane 
has  been  generally  introduced  into  tlie  Antilles  since  the 
time  of  Captain  Cook ;  it  is  considered  in  many  resi>ects 
superior  to  the  common  Creole  plant. 

A  field  of  canes  is  in  arrow  or  full  bloom  about  the  pieid  of 
month  of  November.  At  this  period  of  its  growth  there  cmes. 
are  few  objects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  can  vie  with 
it  in  beauty.  Tlie  canes  are  seldom  lowei-  tlian  three 
feet  and  sometitnes  highf^r  tiian  eight;  this  difference  pro- 
ceeds from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion. 
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BOOK        A  ripe  field  may  be  compared  to  an  immense  sheet  of 
xciii.    waving  gold,  tinged  by  the  sun's  rays  witli  the  finest  pur- 


pie.  The  stem  with  its  narrow  depending  leaves  is  at  first 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  but  changes  as  it  ripens  to  a  bright 
yellow  ;  an  arrow  or  silver  wand  sprouts  from  its  summity 
and  grows  generally  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  the 
apex  is  covered  with  clusters  of  white  and  blue  flowers  not 
Conflagra-  unlike  tufts  of  feathers.  The  finest  plantations  are  some- 
cane  fieifi.  times  destroyed  by  fire,  a  calamity  which  occurs  too  fre- 
quently in  these  islands.  No  conflagration  is  more  rapid, 
none  more  alarming;  those  who  have  witnessed  such  scenes 
can  best  describe  them.  The  hopes  and  fortune  of  the 
husbandman,  the  painful  toil  of  many  hundred  slaves,  the 
labour  of  years,  are  in  a  few  moments  destroyed.  If  a 
plantation  is  by  any  accident  set  on  fire,  the  inhabitants 
sound  the  alarm  shell,  and  the  shrill  blast  is  repeated  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Rolling  smoke,  spreading  flames, 
and  cracking  reeds  are  sometimes  the  first  indications  of 
danger.  Louder  notes  are  afterwards  heard  from  a  dis- 
tance; bands  of  negroes  hasten  to  the  flames,  their  fears 
and  exertions,  the  cruelty  of  their  overseers,  the  noisy  im- 
patience of  the  planters,  groups  of  horses  and  mules  mov- 
ing in  the  back  ground  increase  the  effect  of  so  sublime  a 
picture. 
Cotton  aiiti  Tlie  cotton  plant  flourishes  on  dry  and  rocky  lands,  if 
'^°  '^^'  they  have  not  been  too  much  exhausted  by  former  cultiva- 
tion. Dryness  is  of  great  advantage  to  it  in  all-  its  stages; 
when  the  shrub  is  in  blossom  or  when  the  pods  begin  to 
unfold  the  plant  is  rendered  completely  useless  by  heavy 
rains.  These  observations  apply  to  every  species,  but 
more  particularly  to  that  sort  which  is  cultivated  by  the 
French  settlers.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  shrub, 
all  of  them  resemble  each  other;  the  best  are  the  green  seed, 
the  Brazilian,  and  the  French  or  small  seed. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  the  coffee  tree,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix.  This  plant  was 
brought  to  Batavia,  from  tlience  to  Amsterdam  and  Paris, 
and  afterwards  transplanted  at  Surinam  and  Martinique. 
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It  seldom  bears  fiiiit  before  the  third  season,  and  some-    book 
times  not  until  tiie  fifth  or  sixtli ;  it  never  lasts   more  than     >f  in* 
thirty  years,  and  frequently  decays  long  before  that  time. 
A  single  plant  may  produce  from  one  to  four  pounds  of 
coffee. 

We  cannot  offer  in  our  imperfect  account  of  the  Co- Natives. 
lumbian  Archipelago  any  reujarks  concerning  tlie  natives, 
who  have  been  exterminated  by  Europeans.  Whether 
the  Caribees  or  Cbaraibes  had  any  possessions  beyond  the 
Antilles,  whether  the  populous  ti'ibes  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Cuba  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  aborigines  of  Flo- 
rida or  Yucatan,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  considered 
very  minutely  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  on  vvljich 
besides,  no  very  satisfactory  information  can  be  obtained. 
Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these  islands ;  Cuba, 
it  commands  the  windward  passage,  as  well  as  the  entrance 
into  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and  is  for  that  reason 
sometimes  called  the  key  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  more 
than  700  miles  in  lengtb,  and  its  medium  breadtb  is  about 
70;  thus,  in  extent,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  Great  Britain,  but 
its  populatioji  has  not  of  late  years  been  ascertained,  and 
authors  have  differed  widely  on  this  subject.  According  to 
the  statements  of  some  writers,  Cuba  contains  257,000 
colonists,  and  465,000  slaves ;  its  total  population  must 
therefore  amount  to  752,000  souls;*  Mr.  Bonnycastlef  af- 
firms, on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  not  more  than 
550,000  inhabitiints  on  this  island.  A  small  portion  of 
Cuba  has  as  yet  been  cultivated;  a  chain  of  mountains, 
none  of  which  are  very  lofty,  extends  throughout  its 
whole  length.  The  soil  is  very  fertile;  the  climate  is 
more  temperate  than  many  of  the  other  islands,  and  Cu- 
ba is  considered,  on  the  whole,  the  healthiest  and  most 
fruitful  settlement  in  the  Antilles.  All  parts  of  the  island 
are  not  equally  wholesome ;  many  vallies  exjjosed  to  the 
south,  are  not  only  scorched  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  the 

*  Cointnunirations  concerning  Cuba,  London. 
+  Boniiycastle,  Spanisij  .\merica. 
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BOOK    heat  is  reverberated  from  the  adjacent  rocks.     Early  bis- 

xciii.   toi'iaus  speak  of  rich  mines  and  veins  of  gold  and  silver; 

rr       r~   "o  trace  of  them,  however,  can   at  present   be  found :  the 

Mineralfi,  i  «      i  • 

vegetables,  inhabitants  find  sometimes  minute  particles  of  tliese  me- 
tals in  the  sand,  or  in  the  beds  (A'  rivers  that  descend  from 
the  mountains;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  fir-t  tra- 
vellers. Copjjer  is  the  most  valuable  of  its  nutallic  i)ro- 
ductions;  a  trade  is  carried  on  fi'om  tlie  eastern  mines 
with  tlie  other  islands,  and  some  of  the  ])orts  on  tiie  south- 
ern continent.  A  mine  of  rich  iron  ore  has  lately  been 
discovered  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Havaniiali.*  The 
island  is  also  fan>ed  for  its  mineral  waters,  and  numerous 
salt  springs:  but  its  wealth  is  ciiiefly  derived  from  exten- 
sive sugar  plantations,  which  yield  from  two  to  three 
millions  of  arobes.f  Its  tobacco,  which  is  well  knov\n  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  Havannah,  is  considered  the  best 
in  the  world  ;  coffee,  cocoa,  manioc,  and  maize,  are  some 
of  its  other  productions.  All  the  trees  that  have  been 
observed  on  the  Antilles  grow  on  this  island,  and  tiinlier  for 
building  sliips  is  sent  from  it  to  S{)ain.  Bees  were  brought 
thither  about  fii'ty-five  years  ago  by  some  emigrants  from 
Florida  ;  honey  and  wax  are  now  two  important  articles 
in  tlie  export  trade.  Oxen  have  multiplied  so  much  that 
they  are  become  wild ;  immense  herds  haunt  the  forests 
and  savannas,  the  irdiabitants  kill  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  hides  and  tallow,  which  are  sent  to  Europe.  The 
colonists  are  said  to  l)e  the  most  industrious  and  active  of 
any  in  the  Spanish  islands,  and  the  annual  revenue  amounts 
to  two  millions  of  piastres,  but  the  expenses  of  administra- 

Aimy.  tion  absorb  a  much  greater  sism.  The  military  force, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  militia,  exceeds  perhaps  26,000 
men,  the  most  of  whom  are  ill  disciplined. 

Piincipai        Havannah,     the    capital   of    this     island,   was   founded 


towns. 


*  Descoui'tils,  Voyage  d'lin  Naturalistn. 

t  A  Spanish  weight  eiiuivalent  to  twenty-eight  English  lbs. 
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on  tlie  norfli  coast  by  Velasquez  in  tlic  sixteenth  century  ;  it  book 
is  the  residence  of  the  Govei-iio!-,  and  its  population  amounts  xciii. 
to  nrty  thousand  souls.  The  largest  fleet  may  ride  in  its 
hat'hour,  hut  tlie  enti-ance  ititothlM  fine  port  is  narrow;  ves- 
sels may  he  taken  in  time  of  war,  when  they  arc  ahout  to 
go  into  it,  for,  as  only  one  ship  can  pass  at  a  time,  the  hind- 
most have  sometimes  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
without  their  comi'ai'es  hcing  ahle  to  assist  them.  The  j)us- 
sage  is  defended  by  two  forts  :  Morro  castle  is  a  triangular 
buihling  on  the  east  side,  mounted  with  forty  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon;  tlie  other  is  built  on  the  western  bank,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  town. 

Puerto  del  Principe,  which  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  coast,  near  a  fertile  country  abounding  in 
rich  savannas,  contained,  about  thirty  years  ago,  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  St.  Yago  de  Cuba,  at  one  time  the 
chief  town  of  the  island  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  was 
formerly  suffragan  to  tlie  metropolitan  of  St.  Domingo,  has 
been,  for  that  reason,  called  the  ecclesiastical  capital ;  but 
as  the  bisljop  now  resides  at  Havannah,  it  can  no  longer 
claim  this  distinction. 

St.  Yago  is  built  near  a  fine  bay  on  the  southern  coast ; 
the  harbour  is  large  and  commodious,  its  trade  consists 
mostly  in  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  its  population  exceeds 
probably  fifteen  thousand  souls.  Boyamo,  or  St.  Salvador, 
is  situated  on  the  little  river  Estero,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  ocean ;  the  Boyamo  channel,  so  called  from  this 
place,  waters  the  low  rocks  and  land,  to  which  Columbus 
gave  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens.  Matanzas,  La  Ve- 
ga and  Trinidad,  may  each  of  them  contain  about  five  thou- 
sand inha!{itants. 

Although  two  islands  in  this  archipelago  are  larger  Jamaica, 
than  Janjaica,  the  industry  of  the  English  has  enabled  it 
to  vie  with  any  of  the  settlements.  Its  length  from  east 
to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it  is 
nowhere  more  than  sixty  in  breadth,  towards  the  extre- 
37 
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mities  it  is  ranch  narrower,  and  resembles  in  some   respects 
the  figure  of  an  ellipse. 

Tlie  Blue  Mountains  consist  partly  of  rocks  heaped 
upon  each  other  by  fj-equent  earthquakes,  and  extend 
from  one  end  of  the  islanl  to  the  other;  the  spares  be- 
tween the  naked  rocks  are  filled  with  lofty  trees  and  ever- 
greens, which  seem  to  indicate  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
numerous  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  fed  by  a 
thousand  rills;  the  mountains  above  them,  and  their  cas- 
cades issuing  from  verdant  woods,  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape.  Besides  the  great  chain,  there  are  otiiers, 
which  become  gradually  lower  as  they  approach  the  coast; 
these  hills  are  covered  with  cotton  trees,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  plains  below  them  is  bounded  by  extensive  sugar 
plantations.  The  soil  of  the  savannas  abounds  in  marl, 
and  afft>rds  an  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  Tlie  land 
most  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  sugai*  is  called  brick 
mould,  not  from  resembling  that  substance  in  colou!',  but 
because  it  contains  such  a  due  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
as  is  supposed  to  be  well  adaj)ted  for  the  use  of  the  kiln.* 
The  mountains  near  Spanisli  Town  are  resorted  to  on  ac- 
count of  their  medicinal  waters,  but  the  greater  number  of 
saline  springs  have  been  observed  on  the  plains,  and  lead  is 
the  only  metal  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Jamai- 
ca. The  low  grounds  are  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  heat; 
the  morning  sea-breeze  renders  the  climate  less  oppressive, 
and  the  refn'shing  air  of  the  mountains  is  salutary  to  inva- 
lids. The  summit  of  tlie  higliest  mountain  is  about 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Although  sugar  is  in  some  seasons  much  more  abun- 
dant than  in  others,  it  yields  on  the  whole  a  greater 
return  than  any  other  production  of  tiiis  island.  A 
great  qua)itity  of  cocoa  was  formerly  cultivated ;  but 
the  colonists  liave  of  late  years  paid  greater  attention 
to  their  coffee  plantations.  It  appears  from  official  docu- 
ments, that  Jamaica  produces  about    three-fourths   of  the 


*  Edwards,  Historv  of  the  West  Indies. 
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■coffee,  and  more  than  a  half  of  the  sugar,  which  Great  book 
Britain  derives  from  her  colonies.  The  harvests  are  less  '^'ciii. 
variable  than  those  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
and  the  country  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  droughts  and 
liurricanes.  The  produce  of  Antigua,  for  instance,  amounts 
in  some  seasons  to  20,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  in  others 
to  loss  than  a  thousand.*  Pimento  and  ginger  are  culti- 
vated In  Jamaica ;  its  mahogany,  wliich  is  so  murii  used 
in  England,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and 
the  soap  tree  is  a  remarkable  production,  which  possesses 
all  the  qualities  of  that  substance.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
Antilles  are  found  on  this  island,!  the  bread  tree  was  brought 
thither  from  Otaheite,  and  transplanted  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Jamaica  is  divided  into  thi'oe  counties,  Divisions. 
Middlesex,  Surry  and  Cornwal;  its  government  is  repre- 
sentative, and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  gover- 
nor, in  the  house  of  Assembly,  which  consists  of  forty-three 
members  elected  by  freeholders,  and  in  a  council  of  twelve 
persons  nominated  by  tlie  king.  Kingston,  San  J  ago  and 
Port  Roytil  return  each  of  them  three  representatives,  and 
two  are  sent  from  every  other  town.  Port  Royal,  once  the  Towns. 
capital  of  the  island  and  a  place  of  very  great  wealth,  has 
been  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  size  by  earthquakes  and 
repeated  calamities;  its  excellent  harbour,  the  ease  with 
which  large  vessels  might  approach  the  wharfs,  and  other 
conveniencies  attracted  formerly  a  great  number  of  settlers; 
but  a  naval  yard,  an  hospital  and  barracks,  that  may  con- 
tain a  single  regiment,  are  all  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  The  population  of  Kingston,  now  the  capital  of 
Jamaica,  amounts  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
houses  in  the  upj)cr  part  of  the  town  are  spacious,  although, 
like  others  in  these  islands  and  the  neighbouring  continent, 
they  consist  only  of  a  single  story.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega 
or  Spanish  Town,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  in  the  time 
of  the  Spaniards,   is  situated   at  no  great  distance  from 

*  Eflw.ird  Young's  West  India  Ccramon-Place  Book. 
+  Edwards. 
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BOOK  Kingston  ;  it  is  still  the  seat  of  government  and  of  tl»e 
xciii.  different  courts,  its  population  exceeds  GOOO  souls.  The 
total   number  of  inhabitants  in  Jamaica,  amounted,  in  the 


Population  ^^^^  1787,  to  23,000  colonists,  4093  mulattoes,  and 
256,000  slaves;  so  that  the  proportion  between  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  tlie  negroes  was  as  one  to  more  tl)an  eleven. 
It  appears  from  the  census  of  1805,  that  theie  were 
28,000  colonists,  9000  people  of  colour,  and  280.000 
negroes;  thus  there  must  have  been  at  that  time  ten  slaves 
for  every  European ;  but  the  free  population  has  in- 
creased of  late  years  in  a  greater  ratio  tiian  that  of  the 
slaves.  According  to  the  registers  laid  before  the  colo- 
nial assembly  in  1811,  the  number  of  negroes  exceeded 
326,000;  in  1815,  a  short  time  after  ti)c  slave  trade 
was  prohibited,  tliis  number  was  reduced  to  less  than 
315,000.  The  total  popiilatioti  w^as  then  estimated  at 
360.000  souls,  tlie  inhabitants  of  European  origin  were 
calculated    at    .50,000,    and    t"ne    mulattoes    amounted    to 

Exports.  15,000."*  The  exports  from  the  island  in  that  year 
consisted  of  119.000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  53',000  pun- 
cheons of  ruin,  and  2r,560,000  lbs.  of  sugar.     Columbus 

St.  Do-  „j^yp  ^l^p  name  of  Hisnaniola,  or  little  Spain,  to  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo.  The  extent  of  tliis  settlement  is  about 
140  miles  from  noi-th  to  south,  and  390  from  east  to  west. 

Mountains  The  Cibao,  a  group  of  lofty  mountains  near  the  middle 
of  the  island,  is  divided  into  tiu'ee  chains,  the  greatest  of 
which  has  an  eastern  direction.  As  the  most  of  these 
mountains  may  be  cultivated,  the  productions  and  fruits 
of  different  climates  are  often  found  in  the  same  district. 
But  the  low  grounds  are  very  unhealtliy,  if  tiie  diseases  to 
which  Euiopcans  are  liable  on  their  arrival  do  not  prove 
fatal,  they  generally  impair  the  constitution.!  Spring  and 
autumn  are  unknown  in  tbe  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 

*  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  I.  p,  245. 

+  Moreau  de  Snint-Mer3',  Desciipticn  tie   la  Partie  Fran^aise   de   Saint   Do- 
»ingue.     Cossigny,  Moyens  d'aineliorer  les  Colonies,  1st  16nio.  observation. 
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the  JHland ;  the  stormy  season  lasts  in  these  districts  from  book 
April  to  November;  in  the  nortli  the  winter  begins  in  xciii. 
August  and  continues  to  the  month  of  April.  The  soil 
is  light,  and  consists  in  some  places  of  a  tinn  stratum  of 
vegetable  mould  i-esting  on  a  layer  of  argil,  tophus  and 
sand;  but  the  different  varieties  which  have  been  observed, 
render  the  coutstry  well  adapted  for  most  kinds  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Early   writers  tell  us  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  Mftais. 

.  11  1      1        f.    ^  Minerals. 

magnetic  iron  ore,  rock  crystal,  coal  and  the  hnest  por- 
phyry are  to  be  found  on  the  mountains  of  St.  Domingo. 
Their  statements  are  without  doubt  exaggerated,  but  they 
have  been  perliaps,  for  that  reason,  too  hastily  rejected. 
A  Spanish  mineralogist,  by  proving,  in  our  own  times,  that 
all  these  metals  exist  in  their  native  state  on  this  island, 
has  at  least  shown  that  the  accounts  of  earlier  writers  were 
not  wholly  fictitious.*  The  same  author  is  likewise  of 
opinion,  that  some  of  the  mines  might,  even  at  present,  be 
w^oi'ked  witli  advantage.  Herrara  declares  that  the  mines 
of  Buena-Ventura,  and  Vega,  yielded  annually  460,000 
marks  of  gold,  and  that  there  was  found  in  the  former 
place  a  piece  of  gold  which  weighed  two  hundred  ounces. 
The  Maroon  negroes  in  Giraba  still  carry  on  an  inconsi- 
derable trade  in  gold  dust.f  The  population  of  the  Spa-  Spanish 
nish  settlements,  or  of  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  f,',g,)[s". 
island,  amounts  at  present  to  about  100,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  only  30,000  are  slaves.  These  colonists  are  not 
industrious;  they  are  chiefly  occupied  in  breeding  cattle,  P'O'i^f- 
cutting  timber,  or  planting  cocoa  and  sugar.  It  is  stated 
that  there  were  in  the  year  1808,  200,000  oxen  in  this 
])art  of  the  island,  and  that  much  about  the  same  time, 
40,000  mahogany  trees  were  exported  to  Europe,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  worth  L.  140,000* 

Valverde  tells  us,  that  the  cocoa  raised  in  this  settlement 
is  the  best  in  the  Antilles;  and  it  is  well  known   that  the 

*  D.  Nieto,  rapport   au    roi    d'Espagne,   insere   dans   le  Voyage   de    Dovo 
Soulastre  au  Cape  P^ran^ais,  p.  90. 

t  Walton's  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies. 
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BOOK     island  supplied  the  whole  of  Spain  with  that  article  during 
^cm-    the  sixteenth  century.     San  Domingo  was  the   first  town 
";  foun:led    by    Europeans    in  America;  the   bones  ol  Chris- 

To,;,h  of    toplier  Columbus  and  his  brother  Lewis  are  deposited  in 
Columbus,  two  leaden  coffins  in  the  Cathedral  of  this  city.     The  ashes 
of  the  illustrious  discoverer    were  removed    from    Seville, 
where  they  were  interred  in   the  Pantlieon  of  the  Dukes  of 
Alcala;  but  nothing  remains  at  present  of  the  ancient  splen- 
dour of  San  Domingo,  which  was  wealthy,  flourishing  and 
populous  in   the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  Fifth.     It  was  at  this 
place  that  the  conquerors  of  Mexico,  Chili  and  Peru  form- 
ed their  vast  designs,  and  found  the  means  of  putting  them 
in  execution.     The  principal  towns  in  the  inland  districts 
ai'e   Sar>  Yago  and  La  Vega :   the  traveller  may  wander 
in  this  part  ot  the  country,   through  fertile  and  extensive 
meadows,  without  discovering  any  othei*  traces  of  inhabit- 
ants than   the  temporary   huts  of  a  few  shepherds,     La\a, 
or  I'ather  perhaj)s  fragments  of  ba-ait.  have  been  observed 
on  the  lieights,  which  are  covered  with  lofty  forests.* 
Bay  ofSa-      As  the  bay  of  Samana  is  sheltered   by   many  rocks,  it 
'"*"^'         might  be  converted  into  the  finest  harbour  on  the  island. 
The  Youna,  which  flows  into  this  bay,  might  he  render- 
ed navigable  for  the  space  of  twenty  leagues;  thus  nature 
seems  to  have  pointed   out  a  situation   for  the  capital;  but 
the  banks  of  that  vast  basin  are  unhealthy,  and  Europeans 
are  un\\illing  to  reside   oti   tbem ;  some  French  colonists, 
however,  have  lately  attempted  to  cultivate  the  district.! 
French  set-      The  Fi'euch  possessed  foi  niei'ly  an  extent  of  territory  on 
tiement.      ^^^  western   part  of  the  island,   which   was  equal  to  1700 
square  leagues ;!  a  small  jioition  of  the  country  could  on- 
ly have  been   occupied,  for  more  than  seven-tenths  of  it  are 
mountainous,   or  covered   with   woo(I.§     We  may  judge  of 

^roduc-      the  fertility  of  this  colony,  from  the  fact  that  the  produce 
tions. 

*  Dorvio  Soulastre. 

t  Guillerniiii,  Prcris  des  evenemens  de  St.  Domingue. 
\  Twenty-five  of  these  leaifues  made  up  a  degree, 
i  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  Description  de  St.  Domingue. 
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of  121  square  leagues,  or  the  quantity  of  sugar,  coffee,  in-     book 
digo.  and  roeoa  raised  on  a  tlistrirt  of  that  extent,  was  sup-    xciii. 

posed,  according  to  a  moderate  valuation,  to  be   worth  in 

France  L.7,683,480.  The  exports  from  this  settlement 
amounted,  so  early  as  tiie  year  1788,  to  L.7,487,375.  As 
there  were  at  that  time  450,000  negroes,  if  we  consider  them 
as  the  means  by  which  this  produce  was  raised,  the  annual 
labour  of  each  slave  must  have  been  worth  more  than  L.16.* 
Cape  Francois,  the  cajiital  of  the  Frencli  colony,  has  been  Towns. 
dcnon)i?jated  Cape  Henry  by  Chistophe  the  negro,  who 
Avas  lately  proclaimed  king  of  Haiti,  undei-  the  title  of 
Henry  the  first.  This  African,  the  leader  of  a  well-dis-  Kingdom 
ciplinod   army,  whose  su!>iects  are  indebted   to  him  for  the '*"!^,.'^^'^ 

,  ,        .  .  '^  publics  of 

blessings  ot  liberty,  has  attempted  to  introduce  into  his  do-  Haiti. 
minians  the  sjilendour  and  ceremonies  of  a  European  court. 
His  people  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Americans,  the  En- 
glish and  the  Danes,  and  the  great  pay  to  which  his  officers 
are  entitled,  has  induced  many  foreigners  to  enter  into  his 
service.  The  kingdom  of  Haiti  tei-minates  at  the  desert 
plains,  which  are  watered  by  the  Artibonite. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  island  are  divided  into  repub- 
lican cantons  and  governed  by  a  council,  that  has  lately 
acknowledged  a  president  or  chief  in  the  person  of  Petion 
the  mulatto,  who  resides  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  consi- 
ders his  authority  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the 
late  republic  in  France.  The  French  language  is 
spoken  in  these  states;  and  the  catholic  religion  prevails 
not  only  in  the  republics,  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Haiti. 
Philip  Dos,  another  chief,  maintains  his  independence 
in  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  Porto  Rico,  situated  Porto-Ri- 
eastwards  of  Hispaniola,  is  the  next  island  in  the  chain  of '^°* 
the  Antilles.  It  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  forty  in  breadth ;  its  mountains  extend  to- 
wards the  southwest  and  are  not  so  lofty  as  those  in  St. 
Domingo.  T.ayvonito  is  the  highest  mountain  on  the  east- 
ern, and  Lopello  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island.f     Herds 

*  Page,  Traite  clii  commerce  des  colonics. 

t  Lcdiu,  Voyage  au  Teneriffe,  Porto-Pvico,  &c. 
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of  wild  dogs  roam  on  these  hills,  they  are  supiwsed  to  be 
sprung  fi-om  a  race  of  blood  hounds  brought  from  Spain  by 
'  the  first  conquerors  to  assist  them  in  destroying  and  in  hunt- 
ing down  the  natives,  who  fled  to  the  fastnesses  for  safety  and 
shelter.  The  wide  savannas  in  the  inteiiar  and  those  near  the 
northern  coast  are  fertile;  many  cascades  add  to  tiie  beau- 
ty of  the  mountains  in  these  places,  which  are  the  healthiest 
districts  in  the  island.  The  low  grounds  are  unwholesome 
during  tlie  rainy  season,  but  the  land  is  fruitful  and  well 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The  Spaniards  determin- 
ed to  remain  on  this  island  for  the  sake  of  its  gold,  that 
metal  has  of  late  years  been  seldom  observed.  Excellent 
timbei*,  ginger,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  lint,  hides  and  the 
different  ivinds  of  incense  so  much  used  in  catholic  coun- 
tries are  among  the  productions  of  the  island.  Its  mules  are 
eagerly  sought  after  in  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica  and  Santa 
Cruz ;  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  salt, 
rice,  maize,  cassia,  oranges,  gourds  and  melons.  The  capi- 
tal, St.  Juan  de  Forto  Rico,  is  built  on  a  small  island  on  the 
northern  coast,  which  communicates  with  the  other  by 
means  of  a  mole,  and  the  whole  foj-ms  a  convenient  harbour. 
Aguadilla  is  famed  for  the  comparative  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate, San  Germano  is  a  considerable  burgh,  inhabited  by 
the  most  ancient  families  on  the  island,  and  the  small  but 
pleasant  town  of  Faxardo  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Colonists  might  settle  with  advantage  near  the  bays  of  Gu- 
anica  and  Guaynilla;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  places 
may  at  some  future  period  become  more  populous. 

About  five  leagues  from  Cape  Pinero  or  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Porto  Rico,  we  may  perceive  the  verdant  and  wood- 
ed heights  of  Biequcn,  a  thinly  inhabited  island,  wliich 
does  Jiot  acknowledge  tlie  authority  of  Spain.  The  popu- 
lation of  Porto  Rico  is  at  present  unknown;  it  amounted 
about  fifteen  years  ago  to  fourtei'u  thousand  fi-eemen  and 
seventeen  thousand  slaves.  The  inliabitants,  faithful  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  have  afforded  protection  to  several  thousand 
colonists  devoted  to  the  royal  cause.     The  annual  revenue 
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of  tlie  island  lias  been  valued  at  dE  17,209,  and  the  expenses    book 
of  administration  at  ^6i.S50.*  xciii. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  Baliama  or 

L.    ,        ,       ,      ^  .  •  ,        ,       r  Bahama, 

ucayo  islands,  beioi-e  we  examine  more  niinutely  the  Less  o>  Lucayo 

Antilles.     The  Lucayos  ate  separated  from   tiie  continent  ^^'f^'i^'s- 
by  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  or  the  New  Cliarinel  of  Bahama,  a 
broad  and  rapid  current,  and   the  old   chamul  of  the  same 
name  divides  them  from  Cuba.     Their  number  is  not  less 
than  five  hundred,  many  of  them   are  barren  rocks ;  but  inhabi- 
twelve,   w  hich   are   tlie   most    populous  and  the  most  fer-  '^"'^' 
tile,  contain  about  13,000  inhabitants.     The  larger  islands 
are  generally  fruitful,  and  their  soil  is  the  sanse  as  that  of 
Carolina.     Many    British  loyalists    fled    thither  fiom  the 
United  States  after  the  war  of  independence.     The  negroes 
are  said  to  be  more  fortunate  in  these  islands  than  their 
brethren  in  the  Antilles.     The  owners  preside  over  them, 
and  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  lash  of  an  overseer;  their 
master  is  careful  that  their  labour  may  be   proportionate  to 
their  strength  ;  and  they  have  shown   themselves  worthy  of 
this    humane  treatment    by  their  industry  and   good   con- 
duct.f     Cotton,  indigo,  tortoise  shell,  ambergris,  mahogany,  Produc- 
logwood    and    different  kinds  of  fruit   are   exported  from  *'°"^' 
these  islands.     During  war  the  inhabitants. derive  some  pro- 
fit from  the  number  of    prize  vessels  that   arc  broug-ht  to 
their  ports,  and  at  all  times  from  the  shipvvrecks  that  are  so 
common  in  this    labyrinth    of   shoals  a)i<l   locks.     Turk's 
islands  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  have 
strengthened    them    by    foi'iifi cations.       Anegada,   Virgin  virgin 
Gorda,  and  Tortala,   are  the  principal  English  islands  in  ^^laiKis. 
the   small    Archipelago   to  the    east    of   Forto    Rico.     Sir 
Francis   Drake    is  said  to   have  called   them   the  Virgin 
islands  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
Columbus  himself  gave  them  the  name  of  Las  Virgines,  in 
allusion  to  tlie  legend  of  the  eleven  thousand  vii-gins  in  the 
Romish  ritual. 

♦  Ledru,  Voyage  au  Teneiiffe,  Sec.  t  M'Kinnen's  Travels. 
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BOOK  An  early  traveller,  whose  writings  are  preserved  in 
xciif.  Hakluji's  collection,  calls  this  arclii])clago  **  a  knot  of 
little  islands,  wholly  uninhabited,  sandy,  barren,  and  crag- 
gy." Their  chief  and  almost  only  staple  commodities 
consist  in  sugar  and  cofTee;  the  contraband  trade,  which 
is  very  extensive,  is  also  considered  the  most  profitable. — 
The  population  of  the  three  islands  ab-eady  mentioned 
amoujited,   in    1788,    to    1200    whites,    and   9000    negroes. 

AuUiies.  '^''^  Danes  became  a  commercial  people  after  the  Spa- 
niards, the  French,  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  They 
saw  the  new  world  divided  among  other  nations  and  suc- 
cee^led  with  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  small  portion  of  its 
rich  spoils.  But  their  industry  and  wise  policy  increased 
the  value  of  their  scanty  possessions ;  with  the  exception 
of  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  no  settlement  is  better  culti- 
vated, or  projiortionally  more  productive  than  the  Danish 
island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Its  prosperity  has  of  late  increased, 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  has  been   much   improved,  and 

St.Tho-  the  small  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  now  an  important  commer- 
cial station.  M.  Thaarup  supposes  the  surface  of  these 
two  islands  to  be  from  thirty-six  to  forty  square  leagues; 
the  population  is  in  the  ratio  of  a  thousand  souls  to  every 
square  league,  and  the  nett  revenr.e  amounts  to  100,000 
rix-dollars,  or  nearly  £17,000.  The  sugar  of  Santa  Cruz 
is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  its  rum  equals  that  of  Jamaica; 
Christianstadt^  the  metropolis,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island.  The  whole  settlement  was  sold  to 
France  for  160,000  rix-doHars,  or  ^E30,000 ;  many  j)!an- 
tations  on  the  island  are  believed  to  be  worth  i660,000. 
I'he  laigest  harbour  in  St.  Thomas  may  hold  with  safety 
a  hundred  ships  of  war;  the  storehouses  are  loaded  with 
merchandise,  brought  from  Europe  or  America.  The 
small  island  of  St.  John  is  fertile,  and  its  climate  is  com- 
paratively healthy;  but  its  cultivation  has  been  hitherto 
neglected.  Mr.  Oxholm  informs  us  tliat  there  are  71,45S 
English  acres  of  good  land  in  the  Danish  islands.  The 
sngar  plantations  occupy  thirty-two  thousand  and  fourteen; 


sBftSft 
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and  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  are  planted  with  cot-    book 
ton  trees.*  ^^"^* 

Ancruilla  or  Snake's  ITsland,  wiiich  belongs  to  the  English,  ~  ~ 
has  received  its  name  from  its  tortuous  form  ;  it  is  about 
nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  not  more  than  three  at 
its  greatest  breadth.  The  soil  abounds  in  chalk,  and  there 
are  neither  mountains  nor  rivers  in  any  part  of  the  island. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  exported  to  New  England, 
from  a  salt  lake  situated  near  the  middle  of  Anguilla.  The 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  rearing 
cattle,  and  cultivating  Indian  corn. 

The  coast  of  St.  Martin  is  indented  with  bays,  which  St.  Mai- 
makes  it  ap5>ear  larger  than  it  really  is.     Tlie  interior  jg '"is  island 
mountainous  ;  and  the  annual  profits  of  a  single  salt  marsh 
in  this  island  exceed   £12,000.     Many  of  the  settlers  are 
of  English  origin  ;  one  lialf  of  the  island  belongs  to  the 
French,   the  other  to   the    Dutch.      Gustavus    the    Third,  St.  Barthe- 
aware  of  the  commercial  advantages,  which  Denmai-k  de-  '"""^'^* 
rived  from  her  colonies,   was  anxious  to  procure  for  Swe- 
den  some  possessions   in  the   West   Indies.      He  obtained 
from  France,  in  1784,  the  settlement  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which    lies    between    St.    Christopher,    Anguilla,    and    the 
Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatia;  thus,  its  situation   enal)les 
its  inhabitants  to  carry  on  with  advantage  a  contraband 
trade.     Although  the  country  is  mountainous,   no  springs 
or  rivers  have  ever  been  observed  in  it.     Gustavia,  the  chief 
town,  and  indeed  the  only  one  in  St.  Bartholomew,  is  conti- 
guous to   Carenage,  a  haihoui-,  which  may  admit  a  great 
many  vessels  at  a  time,  but  none  drawing  more  than  nine 
feet  of  water.f      The  expoits  from   this  island  consist  of 
cassia,  tamarinds,  and  sassafras.     The  Dutch   considered  Dutch 
their  islands  in  the   West  Indies  as  so  many   factories  for  ^""'^®^' 
carrying  on   their  commerce,  or  perhaps  their  smuggling 
trade  with  the  subjects  of  other  princes ;  and  were  always 
much  more  solicitous  about  improving  tiscir  possessions  in  St.  Eusta- 


tia. 


*  Oxholm,  Etat  des  Antilles  Da  noises. 
+  Enphraseii,  Vorage  an  St.  Bart.heleni*. 
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BOOK     Guiana.    St.  Eii'^tatia  is  about  two  leagues  in  lengtli,  and  one 
xciTi.    5„  iji-eidti, ;  it  consists  of  two  mountains,  and  a  deep  valley 
between  them.     On  the  eastern  sununit  there  is  an  ancient 
crati'r.  Jiearly  enclosed  by  rocks  of  gneiss.     Although  no 
springs  h  .ve  been  ever  seen  on  the  island,  the  ijiliahitants 
cu!ti\ate  sugar  and  tobacco.     It  has  been  stated  that  the 
population  amounts  to  fi\e  thousand  whites;  six  hundred 
Saba.        niulattoes  and  eiglit  hundi'ed  slaves.     Saba,  an  island  ad- 
joitiing  St.  Eustatia,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence; the  sea  in  its  vicinity  is  shallow,  and  small   vessels 
can  only  apj)roach  it.     The  coast  is  sui-rounded   by  rocks, 
and    on  this    account  the   road   from   the  most  frecjuented 
landing  place  to  the  heights  is  ditlicult  of  access.     There 
is  an  agreeable   valley  on  the  hills,   watered  by  frequent 
sJiowers,    \\hich   rerrder   it   very   fertile.      The   climate   is 
healthy,   and    Dutch   writers   declare,  that   tlie   Eur«)pean 
Momen    in   Saba  retain  their   looks   longer  than  tliose  in 
any  other  West  Indian  island.     The  inliabitants  are  chiefly 
composed  of  artisans  and   tradesmen,  and  their  modei-ate 
wants  are  asnply  supplied  by  the  produce  of  their  indus- 
Britifi)       try.     The  chain  of  the  Antilles  bends  at  this  place;  An- 
isiauds.'      tigua  and   Barbuda  may  be  i-egarded  as  the  easto-n  links, 
which    connect   it   with    the   other   islands.      Antigua,   or 
Artego.  is  more  t!ian  se\en  leagues  in  length,  and  as  many 
in  breadth.     Mr.  Edwai-ds,  the  most  accurate  historian  of 
the  British   colonies  in  the  West  Iiidies,   tidls  us  that   "it 
contains  about  59,838  English  acres,  of  which  34,000  are 
ap]»ropriated  for  pasturage  and  the  growth  of  sugar.*'    This 
island,    although   formeily  considered   of  little  value,  has 
become  important,  and   fCnglish  Harbour  is  the  best  place 
in    these  seas  for  I'efitting    British   vessels.      An   arsenal, 
a  royal  naval    yard,  in   wiiich  ships   of  war  are  careen- 
eii,    have    been    ei-ected    by    Government.      The    popula- 
tion    may     amount     to    forty    thousand     inhabitants,     of 
wisom.    savs    Mr.    Youns;.    thirty-six    tliousand    are   in    a 
state  of  slavery  ;'*■    but  t!ie    free  population    has   increas- 
ed and  that  of  the  negi-oes  diminislied  since  the  puhlica- 

*  West  India  Common-Place  Book. 
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tion  of  that  author's  work  on  tlie  West  Indies.  The  book 
governor  of  the  Leeward  Caribean  Islands  resides  at  St.  ^ciii. 
John,  which  is  the  great  rommerrial  town  of  Antigua. 
The  exports  consist  of  sugar,  ginger,  and  tobacco ;  but 
the  harvests  arc  so  vai'iable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  average  amount;  the  frequent  droughts  to  which  the 
island  is  exposed  have  often  destroyed  every  sort  of  vege- 
tation. In  the  year  1788  tltere  was  no  rain  foj-  the  space 
of  seven  months;  and  the  inhabitants  must  then  have  per- 
ished, had  they  not  been  supplied  with  provisions  from 
foreign  countries. 

Barbuda  is  about  twelve  lea2;ues  north  of  Antigua,  Barbuda. 
and  contains  more  than  1500  inhabitants.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  pasturage;  and  the  settlers  trade  chiefly 
in  oxen,  horses  and  mules,  with  which  they  supply  the 
neighbouring  islands.  The  air  is  salubrious  and  invalids 
resort  thither  from  other  parts  of  the  West  Iiuiies.  Tur- 
tles are  found  on  the  shore,  deer  and  different  sorts  of 
game  abound  in  the  woods. 

St.  Christopher's,  one  of  the  western  islands  in  this  ^t- <^*^f's- 
chain,  is  about  forty-two  miles  in  circumference;  there  "p^*^'^' 
are  in  this  settlement  43,726  acres,  of  which  17,000 
are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  sugar.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  a  dark  grey  loam,  it  is  easily  penetrated  by  the 
hoe,  and  yields  more  sugar  in  proportion  to  its  extent  than 
any  other  land  in  the  West  Indies.  Besides  the  cane,  cot- 
ton, ginger  and  many  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated  by  the 
colonists.  St.  Cristopher's,  or  as  it  is  more  cnnnnonly  call- 
ed St.  Kitt's,  contains  a  population  of  28,000  souls,  and 
the  proportion  between  the  free  inhabitants  and  the  slaves 
is  as  one  to  thirteen. 

Nevis  and  Montserrat  are  two  small  islands  situated  be- Nevis  ami 
tween  St.   Cbristopiiers  and   Guadaloupe;  the}  are   in  tlie  rat.^^^' 
possession  of  the  English,  and  are  fertile  in  cotton,  sugar 
and  tobacco. 

Gua<!aloupe  consists  of  two  islands  separated   from  each  Crnada- 
other    by    a  narrow   channel;   the   rastmost,   oi*    Grande- '^"P'^' 
Terre,  is  about  six  leagues  broad,  and  fourteen  in  length. 
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HOOK    the  other,  or  Bassc-Terre,  is  fifteen  leagues  in  length  by 

xciii.    fourteen   in  breadth.     The  small  islands   Dcsiderade  on  the 

east,  Marie-Galante  on   the  south-east,  and   the    isles  des 

Saintes  on  the  south  are  subject  to  the  Gnvei'nor  of  Gua- 

daloupe.      The   surface   of  all    these   islands    is    equal    to 

Popiiia-  334,142  English  acres;  the  population  has  been  recently 
estimated  at  159,000  souls.  According  to  the  census  of 
1788,  the  vvl)itcs  amounted  to  13,466,  the  free  people  of 
colour  to  3044,  and  the  negroes  to  85,461;  so  that  tliere 
weie  not  at  that  time  more  than  101,971  inhabitants.  Ttse 
raj)id  increase  of  population  must  he  iti  part  attributed  to 
the  frequent  emigrations  from  St.   Domingo.*     There  are 

Volcanoes,  Several  volcanic  mountains  in  Basso-Tei-re,  and  altliougU 
tlu'j  are  no  longer  subject  to  explosions,  one  of  tliem, 
which  is  called  La  Soufriere,  still  emits  clouds  of  smoke. 
Sul])hurous  pyrites,  pumice  stone  and  many  otiier  volcanic 
productions,  aie  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  warm  spring  has 
bee!j  observed  in  the  sea  near  Goave;  its  temperature  has 
not  been  ascertained;  but  Father  Labat  assures  us  that  he 
has  boiled  eggs  in  it.  Basse-Terre  is  agreeably  diversified  by 
hills,  woods,  gardens  and  enclosures,  which  form  a  striking 
contrast  vvitli  the  marshy  and  sterile  land  on  the  eastern 
island.     All  the  rocks  near  the  sea  consist  of  madrepore.j 

Produc-      Tlie  wild  lemon-tree,  the  plant  that  produces  gal  I  i  an  am,:!: 

"'"^'  the  erythrina  corallodendrum  and  the  thorny  volkame- 
ria  grow  in  the  enclosures.  The  sugar-cane  reaches  to  a 
great  height,  but  is  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  the  coffee  too 
is  not  considered  equal  to  that  of  Martinico.  The  bees 
in  this  islainl   are    black,  their  honey  is  very    liquid  and 

Towns.  of  a  purple  colour.  The  city  of  Basse-Terre  is 
adorned  witli  many  fine  buildings,  fountains  and  public 
gardens.  The  fort  that  defends  it  commands  an  open 
road,  which  has  all  the  conveniences  of  a  safe  harbour. 
Pointc    a  Pitrc,   the  metropolis   of    Grande-Terre  is  un- 

*  Statistique  Generalc  de  lu  Fiance,    t  Isert's  Voyage  aux  Isles  Caiai'bes, 
:};  Calopbyllum  pataba. 
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healthy  by  reason  of  the  marshes  in  its  neighbourhood ;  book 
its  spacious  port  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  An-  x^iii. 
tilles.  Desirade  is  famed  for  its  cotton  ;  coffee  and  sugar  ~~~~~~" 
are  cultivated  on  the  hills  of  Marie-Ga!ante.  Dominica  Dominicsi. 
situated  between  Guadaloupe  and  Martiuico,  was  so  called 
by  Columbus,  from  its  being  discovered  on  a  Sunday.  The 
value  of  tliis  island  must  not  be  judged  of  merely  from  its 
productions ;  its  situation  enabled  the  English  to  intercept 
in  time  of  war  the  communications  between  France  and 
her  colonies.  The  soil  is  very  light,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  coffee;  the  hills,  from  wiiich  several  rivers 
descend,  are  covered  witli  the  finest  wood  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  several  valuable  sulphur  mines  have  been  discover- 
ed by  the  colonists.  According  to  the  statements  of  some  au- 
thors, scorpions  and  serpents  of  a  great  size  are  often  seen  on 
the  island;  but  Mr.  Edwards,  and  several  writers  tell  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  these  animals,  if  they  really  exist, 
are  very  rare,  and  tliat  many  of  the  colonists  have  never 
observed  them.  Dominica  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  government  on  account  of  its  importance.  The 
staple  commodities  are  maize,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  tobacco. 
Before  the  war  of  1756,  Martinico  was  considered  the  Maninicai^ 
principal  island  possessed  by  the  French  in  the  Antilles ; 
its  store-houses  were  filled  with  the  merchandise  of  Eu- 
rope, a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  traded  to  its  ports,  its  com- 
merce extended  to  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Although 
Martinico  is  still  an  important  island,  it  has  not  recovered 
its  former  grandeur.  The  extent  of  surface  in  this  settle- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  about  212,142  acres,  it  is  full 
of  steep  mountains  and  rugged  rocks.  Fitou  de  Corbet,  Mountainj 
one  of  the  highest,  is  about  812  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.*  The  shape  of  this  calcareous  mountain  re- 
sembles a  cone,  and  it  is  on  that  account,  as  may  be  rea- 
dily believed,  very  difficult  of  access.  The  palm  trees 
with  which  it  is  covered  became  more  lofty  and  abundant 

*  Isert,  Voyage. 
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BOOK    near  the   summit.     Martinico  is  better  supplied  with  wa- 

xciir.    ter,  and  less  exposed  to  hurricanes  than  Guaduioupe;  the 

]      productions  of  both  islands  are  nearly  the  same.     Its  po- 

"■  pulation   was  estimated   at  110,000  souls,  but  it  appears 

from  tjje  census  of  1815,  that  it  amounted  only  to  95,413 

inhabitants,  viz.  9206  colonists  of  European  origin,  8630 

mulattoes,  and  77,577  slaves.     There  are  several  bays  and 

Tawns.  harbours  in  Martinico,  and  Port  Royal  is  built  on  one  of 
them.  This  harbour,  although  not  so  large  as  that  of 
Pointe  a  Pitre  in  Guadaloupe,  is  spacious,  and  possesses 
many  advantages.  St.  Peter's  town  is  the  most  commer- 
cial city  in  the  Less  Antilles,  and  M.  Isei't  informs  us  that 

Si.  Lucia.'  it  contains  2080  houses  and  30,000  inhabitants.  The  island 
of  St.  Lucia,  now  belonging  to  England,  was  long  a  subject 
of  contention  between  that  country  and  France.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  manv  of  the  eastern  mountains  still  retain  the 
marks  of  former  volcanoes.  The  climate  is  very  warm 
and  unhealthy;  it  has  been  said  that  negroes  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  venomous  serpents  in  the  woods  and 
marshes ;  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  denies  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  The  island  has  been  devastated  by  war  ;  its 
cultivation,  though  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  might  be  still 
much  improved.  The  official  value  of  the  exports  in  1810, 
was  less  than  ^644, 000,  its  imports  in  the  same  year  amount- 
ed to  £193,000,  and  the  population  was  equal  to  20,000 
souls.  Carenage,  so  called  from  three  careening  places  on 
the  west  coast,  one  for  large  ships,  and  two  for  small  ves- 
sels, is  the  best  sea-port  in  St.  Lucia.  Thirty  sail  of  the 
line,  though  not  moored,  may  be  there  sheltered  from  hur- 
ricanes. Two  vessels  abreast  cannot  sail  into  it  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  entrance,  but  the  harbour  may  be  cleared 
out  in  less  than  an  hour.  This  place  is  unhealthy  and  thin- 
ly inhabited  notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  of  its 
situation. 

St.  Vin-  St.  Vincent's  an  island  to  the  south  of  St.  Lucia,  is  re- 

cent's.  markable  for  its  fertility,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
sugar  and  indigo.     The  bread  tree  brought  orignaily  from 
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Otalieite,  lias  succeeded  beyond  the  expectation  of  tlie  co-    Book 
lonists.     A  lofty  range  of  hills  nins  through  the  centre  of   ^d^^i* 
this  island;   during  the  earthquake,  which  took  place  on 
the  SOth  of  April,  1812,  there  was  an  eruption  from  La 
Soufriere  the  most  northerly  mountain  in  this  chain.     The 
eastern  coast  is  peopled  by  tlie  Black  Caribees,  a  mixed  Black  Ca- 

y  I  ki  a  p  c 

race  of  Zambos  descended  from  the  Cliaribeans  and  the 
fugitive  negroes  of  Barbadoes  and  other  islands.*  The 
population  of  the  English  settlement  may  amount  to  23,000 
inhabitants,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  Kingston,  the  chief  town  in  St.  Vincent's,  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
several  small  islands.  The  Grenadines  are  contiguous,  and  Greua- 
united  to  each  other  by  a  ridge  of  calcareous  rocks,  which 
appear  to  be  formed  by  marine  insects ;  "  they  resemble 
in  every  respect,"  says  a  learned  naturalist,  "  the  coral 
rocks  in  the  South  Sea."f  Cariacou  and  Isle  Ronde  are 
the  principal  islands  in  this  group. 

The  former  is  fruitful,  well  cultivated,  and  equal  iu 
extent  to  6913  acres.  It  has  produced  in  some  years  a 
million  of  pounds  of  cotton,  besides  corn,  yams,  potatoes, 
and  plantations  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  negroes. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land  iu 
Isle  Ronde,  which  are  well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  The  English  island  of  Grenada  is 
situated  near  the  Grenadines;  its  population  amounts  to 
31,272  souls;  there  were,  in  the  year  1815,  29,381  slaves, 
but  at  present  they  are  less  numerous.:):  A  lake,  on  the 
summit  of  a  central  mountain  is  the  source  of  many  rivers 
that  adorn  and  fertilize  the  land.  Hurricanes  are  little 
known  in  Grenada ;  some  of  its  numerous  bays  and  har- 
bours might  be  easily  fortified  and  rendered  a  secure 
station  for  ships.  The  chain  of  the  Antilles  terminates  at 
this  island;    Barbadoes,   Tobago,  and    Trinidad,  form  a 

*  Goldsmith's  Geographical  Grammar, 
t  Leblond,  Voyage  aux  Antilles. 
:):  Parliamentary  Reports,  1815. 
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BOOK  distinct  group.  Barl^adoes  is  the  castmost  island  in  the 
xciii.  ^V^est  Indies ;  when  the  English  landed  there  for  tlie  first 
time,  in  1605,  it  was  nnhiluibited  and  covered  with  forests. 
They  observed  no  herb  or  root  that  could  be  used  for  the 
food  of  man ;  and  the  woods  were  so  thick  that  the  colonists 
had  great  difficulty  in  clearing  a  quantity  of  land,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  might  be  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  Every 
obstacle  was  at  last  surmounted ;  and  the  first  inhabitants 
discovered  that  the  soil  was  favourable  for  the  growtli  of 
cotton  and  indigo,  and  that  tobacco,  which  began  then  to 
he  used  in  England,  might  be  advantageously  cultivated. 
Colonists  flocked  thither  in  so  great  numbers,  that,  about 
forty  years  after  the  first  settlement,  the  population  amount- 
ed to  fifty  thousand  whites  and  a  hundred  thousand  negro 
and  Indian  slaves  ;  but  this  flourishing  condition  lasted  only 
for  half  a  century.  The  present  population,  though  much 
reduced,  is  still  sufficiently  numerous  for  an  island  about 
twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth.  The 
inhabitants  have  been  lately  calculated  at  ninety  thousand  j 
three-fourths  of  them  are  made  up  of  slaves.  The  gover- 
nor resides  at  Bridgetown,  the  chief  city  in  Barbadoes^  the 
harbour  of  this  place  is  nearer  the  ancient  continent  than 
any  other  in  the  Antilles. 
Tobago.  Tobago  is  about  eight  leagues  north  north-east  from 
Trinidad.  The  formation  of  both  these  islands  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  Antilles,  and  mineralogists  suppose  that 
they  are  a  continuation  of  the  mountainous  chain  of  Cumana, 
on  the  South  American  continent.*  The  hills  on  these  two 
islands  arc  chiefly  composed  of  schistus;  no  granite  rocks 
have  ever  been  observed  on  them.  The  position  of  Toba- 
go, on  the  strait  which  separates  the  Antilles  from  America, 
renders  it  important  in  time  of  war.  Sugar  and  cotton 
might  be  raised  in  great  quantities  on  its  rich  and  still  vir- 
gin soil,  and  the  fsnest  fruits  of  tlie  tropics  grow  on  the  isl- 
and ;  its  figs  and  goyaves  are  considered  the  best  in  the  West 
Indies.      Cinnamon,  nutmegs,  gum-copal,  and  five  differ- 

*  Dauxion  Lavaysse.  Voyage  a  la  Trinidad. 
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ent  sorts  of  pepper  are  some  of  its  pro'lurtioiis.  Tlicre  is  book 
one  of  its  commodious  bays  or  inlets  on  the  east,  and  ano-  xciii. 
ther  on  the  west  coast,  in   which  ships  may  be  sheltered  " 

from  every  wind.  The  population,  according  to  tlie  last 
census  amounted  to  18,000  individuals,  of  whom  15,426 
were  negroes.  Trinidad  is  situated  between  Tobago  and  Trinidad 
the  continent  of  South  America,  from  which  it  is  separated  °^  Trinity. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Pari  a  and  two  straits;  the  one  between  the 
Oronoco  and  Trinidad  is  called  the  Serpents's  Mouth  ;  the 
other  between  Trinidad  and  Cape  Paria  in  Cumana  still 
retains  the  name  of  Dragon's  Mouth  given  it  by  Columbus. 
This  island  is  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  nearly  fifty  from  north  to  south.  It  was  at  one  period 
thought  very  unhealthy ;  Raynal  was  the  first  who  refut- 
ed that  error.  The  mountains  of  Trinidad  are  not  so 
lofty  as  some  of  the  cloud-capt  heights  on  the  Antilles;  it 
has  been  already  observed  that  their  geological  construc- 
tion is  different;  it  may  be  added  that  their  direction, 
and  various  other  circumstances,  indicate  that  they  were 
separated  from  tliose  which  extend  along  the  shore  of 
Cumana  at  that  unknown  period,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Guarapiche,  and  the  western  branches  of  the  Oronoco 
opened  for  themselves  a  passage  into  the  ocean  through 
the  channel  of  Dragon's  Mouth.  Different  species  of  palms, 
and  particularly  the  cocoa,  grow  on  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Trinidad.  The  island  produces  sugar,  coffee, 
good  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  maize, 
cotton  and  cedar  wood.  The  most  remarkable  phenorae- gitumi- 
iion  in  Trinidad  is  a  bituminous  lake,  situated  on  the  west-  ^°^^  Lake. 
ern  coast,  near  the  village  of  La  Brea.  It  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  extent,  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Small  islands  covered  with 
plants  and  shrubs  are  occasionally  observed  on  the  lake; 
but  it  is  subject  to  frequent  changes,  and  its  verdant  isles 
often  disappear.  The  bituminous  matter  is  hard  near  the 
surface,  and  less  consistent  at  the  depth  of  a  foot ;  petro- 
leum is  found  in  some  of  the  cavities.     The  pitchy  sub- 
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BOOK  stance  of  the  lake  is  melted  with  tallow,  and  used  at  Tri- 
xciii.  „i(iad  for  naval  purposes.  The,  court  of  Madrid  permitted 
the  inhabitants  of  different  European  nations  to  settle  on 
this  island,  and  a  great  many  French  colonists  migrated 
thither  from  Grenada;  but  the  English  obtained  latterly 
possession  of  this  settlement  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the 
year  1801.  Trinidad  is  important  on  account  of  its  ferti- 
lity, its  extent  and  its  position,  which  commands  the  Oro- 
noco  and  the  straits  of  Dragon's  Mouth. 

Towns  and      St.  Joscph  d' Oruna,  the  nominal  capital,  is  not  much 

ar  ours,  j^pggp  l]^^Y)  a  village,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  hundred 

neatly  built  houses.     Puerto  d'Espagna  is  situated  at  no 

great  distance  from  St.  Josepli,  its  harbour  and  roads  are 

much  frequented  by  ships. 

Chagacamus,  the  greatest  seaport  in  this  island,  contains 
28,000  inhabitants.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  size 
and  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  Trinidad,  that  it  might 
produce,  if  properly  cultivated,  more  sugar  than  the  whole 
of  the  Leeward  Isl?.nds.  It  possesses  also,  in  common  with 
Tobago,  the  great  advantage  of  being  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  liurricanes,  so  that  ships  may  anchor  there  with- 
out being  exposed  to  those  dreadful  storms  by  which  they 
have  been   sometimes  destroyed  in  the  harbours  of  more 

Dutch  northern  islands.*  As  we  ha'  e  already  given  an  account 
of  St.  Margaret's  as  a  depeni.ency  of  Caraccas,  tliere  only 
remains  for  us  to  notice  three  islands  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,    which   belong   at   present  to   the  Dutch.      The 

Curacoa.  |  most  considerable  of  these  is  Curacoa,  an  island  covered 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  soil,  about  twelve  leagues  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  The  land  is  arid  and  sterile; 
there  is  only  one  well  on  the  island,  and  the  water  from  it 
is  sold  at  a  liigh  price.  The  Dutcli  have  planted  tobacco 
and  sugar  on  this  light  and  rocky  soil.  Several  salt  marshes 
yield  a  considerable  revenue;  but  the  wealth  of  the  island 
depends  chiefly  on  its   contraband  trade.      Williamstadt, 

*  Edward  Young's  West  India  Common  Place  Book. 
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the  capital  is  one  of  the  neatest  cities  in  the  West  Indies;  book 
the  public  biftldings  are  magnificent,  the  private  liouses  xciii. 
are  commodious  ;  and  the  clean  streets  remind  the  traveller  ' 

of  those  in  the  Dutch  towns.  The  port  of  Curacoa,  though 
narrow  at  its  entrance,  is  every  where  else  spacious  and 
protected  by  the  fort  of  Amsterdam.  The  population  of 
this  settlement  consisted  in  the  year  1815,  of  2781  whites, 
4033  free  people  of  colour  and  6026  slaves  ,•  thus,  the  to- 
tal number  of  inhabitants  amounted  at  that  time  to  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty.  The  colonists  at  Bo- 
nair  and  Aruba,  two  small  adjacent  islands,  employ  them- 
selves chiefly  in  rearing  cattle. 

The  trade  carried  on  in  the  Archipelago,  which  has  been  Wealth  of 
described,  has  tended  to  advance  the  industry  and  extend  iJ^. 
the   commerce   of  Europe.     The    wealth   which   Holland, 
France   and    England   derived   from   it,    has    contributed 
more  to  the  national  prosj)erity  of  these  countries  than  all 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  American  continent. 

The  number  of  British  colonists  in  these  settlements  has  i"creas8  ef 
increased  from  forty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tion. 
sixty-two,  to  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  the  mulattoes  from  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  to  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven;  and  the  slaves  from  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  to  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  five.  The  great 
increase  of  free  people  of  colour  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
must  be  partly  attributed  to  natural  causes,  and  partly  to 
the  numerous  emigrations  from  St.  Domingo.  Twenty- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  slaves  were 
imported  into  these  islands  in  the  year  1788,  and  the  num- 
ber sent  from  them  amounted  to  11,058.  During  the  year 
1803,  there  was  an  importation  of  19,960,  and  an  expor- 
tation of  5232. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  twenty  thousand 
negroes  were  annually  imported  into  the  colonies  by  Bri- 
tish settlers. 
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BOOK        The  duties  on  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  amount- 
xciii.    ej^ 


Duties. 


In  the  year  1773,  to 

1787,  to 

1804, to 


L.468,947 

L.954,S64 

L.2,422,669 


Exports.         The  value  of  the  sugar  imported  annually  into  England, 
was  calculated  some  years  ago  at  L.7,063,265. 

Twelve  hundred  thousand  puncheons  of  i-um  are  distil- 
led on  an  average  in  the  British  islands  j  and  this  quantity 
is  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner: 


United  States,  .         .         .         . 

English  colonies  in  Nortii  America, 
Vessels  trading  to  the  Antilles, 
West  Indian  garrisons  and  colonists, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


37,000  puncheons. 

6,250 
10,000 
30.750 
36,000 


England  obtained  from  the  Antilles 


In  1793, 
—  1804, 


9,164,893  Ihs.  of  cotton. 

20,529,878 


State  of 
the  ne- 
groes. 


All  this  wealth  has  been  hought  at  a  dear  rate;  it  has 
been  purchased  with  the  blood  and  degradation  of  myriads 
of  our  fellow  creatures  reduced  to  a  condition  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Some 
planters  may  be  humane,  merciful  and  compassionate;  the 
colonial  assemblies  may  have  adopted  legislative  measures 
to  restrain  tlie  cruelty  of  others ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the 
negroes  still  entitle  them  to  our  commiseration.  This  is 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  excessive  mortality  of  these 
beings,  which  cannot  proceed  from  the  climate,  for  their 
own  is  as  humid,  as  sultry  and  more  unwholesome.  It 
may,  too,  be  readily  believed,  that  planters  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  their  ci'eole  negroes ;  but  their  care 
has  been  vain,   and  the  race   has  continually  decreased. 
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Slavery,  the  misery  of  exile  and  every  sort  of  bodily  tor-  book 
ment  to  which  the  negroes  are  exposed,  have  shortened  xciii. 
their  existence.  These  Africans  have  never  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  common  law  of  nature;  and  it  has  Iteen 
found  necessary  in  several  colonies  to  supply  every  year 
the  deficiencies  in  the  number  of  their  slaves  by  fresh  im- 
portations. 

It  may  be  seen  in  the  public  records  at  Martinico,  that,  in 
the  year  1810,  the  number  of  births  from  a  population  of 
77,500  slaves  did  not  exceed  1250,  or  that  they  were  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  sixty-two.  The  negroes,  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed, are  stubborn,  revengeful,  not  to  be  sub^dued  by  mild 
treatment,  but  to  be  driven  by  the  lash.  This  pretext  has 
been  alleged  to  justify  the  cruelty  of  their  masters.  A  fevsr 
individuals  of  that  description  may  be  found  amongst  them, 
but  the  character  of  the  negroes- is  widely  different.  They 
are  ignorant,  but  docile,  gentle,  patient  and  submissive. 
Cruel  men  amongst  the  colonists,  or  malefactors  banished 
from  Europe  and  raised  afterwards  to  the  rank  of  overseers, 
were  wont  to  treat  their  slaves  as  beasts  of  burden  ;  nay 
more,  some  Spanish  writers  maintain  seriously  that  a  ne- 
gro and  American  Indian  have  not  a  soul,  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  doctrine  has  been  more 
or  less  acted  upon  in  every  European  settlement  in  the  West 
Indies. 

If  the  sultry  regions    in  which    the  sugar-cane  is  pro-  Means  ef 
duced   can   only   be  cultivated  by  negroes,  or  if  the  wel-  IhT'con'di? 
fare   of  these  possessions  depends  on    that  race,   it   must ''°"  °^*'** 
be  a  desirable  object  to  add  to  the  riches  of  these  islands 
by  improving  the  condition,  and   by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  men  whose  labour  has  been   said  to  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  colonies.     Such  ends  might  probably  be  at- 
tained   by  legislative   enactments;  the   enormities   which, 
from  length  of  time,  have  become  habitual  to  a  great  many 
planters  might  be  checked.     When  slaves  are  assured  that 
their  lives  and  health  cannot  be  endangered  by  any  master, 
it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  acquire  property,  and  thus 
they  would  be  made  to  love  a  country,  which  has  been  so 
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BOOK    long  watered  with  their  tears.     Were  marriages  held  sacred, 
xciii.    ^,^(j  some  attention  bestowed  on  the  education  of  black  chil- 
"  dren,  the  vices  to  which  the  slaves  are  addicted  might  be 

repressed.     The  transition,  from  a  state  of  bondage  to  that 
of  husbandmen  could  be  rendered  easy,  safe  and  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  colonists,  by  adopting  a  proper  system  of 
instruction  and  by  holding  out  to  the  negroes  the  consola- 
tions of  Christianity, 
pea^ance        I"  order  to  make  our   readers   better   acquainted   with 
of  the        this  country,  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  a  morning  in  the 
the  Antji-  Antilles.     For  this  purpose,  let  us  watcli  the  moment  when 
*'^*  the  sun,  appcQ.ring  through  a  cloudless  and   serene  atmos- 

phere, illumines  with  his  rays  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  gilds  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  and  orange  trees. 
The  plants  are  spread  over  with  gossamer  of  fine  and  tran- 
sparent silk,  or  gemmed-  with  dew  drops  and  the  vivid 
hues  of  industrious  insects  reflecting  unnumbered  tints  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  aspect  of  the  richly  cultivated 
Tallies  is  different,  but  not  less  pleasing ;  the  whole  of  na- 
ture teems  with  the  most  varied  productions.  It  often 
happens,  after  the  sun  has  dissipated  the  mist  above  the 
crystal  expanse  of  the  ocean,  that  the  scene  is  changed  by 
an  optical  illusion.  The » spectator  observes  sometimes  a 
sand-bank  rising  out  of  t!;3  deep,  or  distant  canoes  in  the 
red  clouds,  floating  in  an  aerial  sea,  while  their  shadows 
at  the  same  time  are  accurately  delineated  below  tliem. 
This  phenomenon,  to  which  the  French  have  given  the 
name  of  mirage,  is  not  uncommon  in  equatorial  climates. 
Europeans  may  admire  the  views  in  this  archipelago  during 
the  cool  temperature  of  the  morning;  the  lofty  moun- 
tains arc  adorned  with  thick  foliage;  the  hills,  from  their 
summits  to  the  very  borders  of  the  sea,  are  fringed  with 
plants  of  never-fading  verdure ;  the  mills  and  sugar  works 
near  them  are  obscured  by  tlieir  branches  or  buried  in 
their  shade.  The  appearance  of  the  vallies  is  remarkable, 
to  form  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  it,  we  must  group  toge- 
ther the  palm  tree,  tlic  cocoa  nut  and  mountain  cabbage 
with  tlie  tamarind,  the  orange  and  the  waving  plumes  of 
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the  bamboo  cane.  On  these  plains  we  may  observe  the  book 
bushy  oleander,  all  the  varieties  of  the  Jerusalem  tliorn  ^ciii. 
and  African  rose,  the  bright  scarlet  of  tlie  cordium,  bow-  ' 

ers  of  jessamine  and  Grenadilla  vines  and  the  silver  and 
silky  leaves  of  the  portlandia.  Fields  of  sugar-cane,  the 
houses  of  the  planters,  the  huts  of  the  negroes  and  the 
distant  coast  lined  with  ships  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  West 
Indian  landscape.  At  sun-rise,  when  no  breeze  ripples  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  it  is  frequently  so  transparent  that 
one  can  perceive,  as  if  there  were  no  intervening  medium, 
the  channel  of  the  water,  and  observe  the  shell-fish  scat- 
tered on  the  rocks  and  the  medussg  reposing  on  the 
sand. 

A  hurricane  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful  stillness  a  buni- 
of  the  elements,  the  air  becomes  close  and  heavy,  the  sun  '^^^^^"  ■ 
is  red  and  the  stars  at  night  seem  unusually  large.  Fre- 
quent changes  take  place  in  the  thermometer,  which  rises 
sometimes  from  eighty  to  ninety  degrees.*  Darkness  ex- 
tends over  the  earth ;  the  higher  regions  gleam  with  light- 
ning. 

The  impending  storm  is  first  obccrvcd  on  the  sea,  foam- 
ing mountains  rise  suddenly  from  its  clear  and  motionless 
surface.  The  wind  rages  with  unrestrained  fury ;  its  noise 
may  be  compared  to  the  distant  thunder.  The  rain  de- 
scends in  torrents,  shrubs  and  lofty  trees  are  borne  down 
by  the  mountain  stream,  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks, 
and  submerge  the  plains.  Terror  and  consternation  seem 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  animated  nature ;  land  birds  are 
driven  into  the  ocean,  and  those  whose  element  is  the  sea, 
seek  for  refuge  in  tlie  woods.  The  frighted  beasts  of  the 
field  herd  together,  or  roam  in  vain  for  a  place  of  shelter. 
It  is  not  a  contest  of  two  opposite  winds,  or  a  roaring  ocean 
that  shakes  the  earth ;  all  the  elements  are  thrown  into 
confusion,  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  seems  as  if  it 
were  destroyed,  and  nature  appears  to  hasten  to  her  ancient 
chaos.     Scenes  of  desolation  have  been  disclosed  in  these 

*  ReckfoiH. 
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BOOK  islands  by  the  inorniiig's  sun, — uprooted  trees,  brandies 
xciii.  shivered  from  their  trunks,  tlie  ruins  of  houses  liave  been 
'"~~~~~  strewed  over  the  land.  The  planter  is  .sometimes  unable 
to  distinguish  the  place  of  his  former  possessions.  Fertile 
vallies  may  be  changed  in  a  few  hours  into  dreary  wastes, 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals  and  th« 
fowls  of  heaven. 
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Long.  W. 

Names  of  Places. 

Lat.  N. 

from 

Sources  and  Authorities, 

London. 

deg.min.sec. 

deg.  min. 

sec. 

NORTH-WEST    REGIONS. 

Icy  Cape,      .... 

70  29 

0 

16!  42 

30 

Cook,  Conn,  des  Temps. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 

65  45 

30 

168  17 

30 

Great    Russian    chart  of 

N.  W.  coast. 

Norton  Sound,  .     .     . 

64  30 

30 

162  47 

30 

Cook,  Con.  de  Temps. 

Clarke's  Isle,     .     .     . 

63  15 

0 

169  40 

0 

Idem.* 

Gore's  Isle,  .... 

60  17 

0 

172  26 

0 

Idera.f 

Oonalaska  Isle,       .     . 

53  54 

30 

166  22 

15 

Idem,  Astron.  Obs. 

Isle    of    Kodiak,     Cape 

Barnabas,       .     .     . 

57  10 

0 

152  ^5 

0 

Idem. 

Cape  Hinchinbrook,    . 

60  12  30 

146  39 

20 

Cook. 

Mount  ISt.  Elias,    .     . 

60  22 

30 

141     0 

0 

Idem. 

Port  des  Francais, 

58  37 

0 

137     8 

0 

Voyage  of  La  Pey rouse. 

Cross  Sound,  entry,     . 

58  12 

0 

136     5 

0 

Cook. 

Port  de  los  Kemedios, 

57  21 

0 

135  30 

0 

Quadra. 

Port  Conclusion,    .     . 

56  15 

0 

134  23 

30 

Vancouver. 

Isle  Langara,  N.  point, 

54  20 

0 

133    0 

0 

Idem. 

Cape  St.  James,     .     . 

51  57 

50 

131  52 

0 

Idem. 

Cape  Scott,  .... 

50  48 

0 

128  21 

0 

Idem. 

Nootka  Sound,  ,     .     . 

49  36 

6 

126  26 

0 

Idem,  Cook,  Quadra. 

Cape  Flattery,  .     .     . 

48  24 

0 

124  22 

0 

Idem. 

Mount  Olympus,    .     . 

47  50 

0 

123  26 

0 

Idem. 

Havre    de    Gray,    or 

Gray's  Port,  .     .     . 

47     0 

0 

123  53 

0 

Gray. 

Columbia    River    en- 

trance,     .... 

46  19 

0 

123  54 

0 

Vancouver,  &c. 

Cape  Foul  weather,    . 

44  49 

0 

123  56 

0 

Cook,  Vancouver. 

Cape  Gregory,  .     .     . 

43  23 

30 

124  10 

0 

Idem. 

Cape  Blanco  or  Oxford, 

42  52 

0 

124  25 

0 

Idem. 

Trinity    Bay   or  Port 

Trinidad,  .... 

41     3 

0 

123  54 

0 

Idem. 

Cape  Mendocin,f   .     . 

40  28  40 

124  29 

15 

Idem,   corrected.  Conn. 

des  Temps,  1817. 

*  Tliis  isle  answers  to  the  isle  Saint  Laurent,  the  principal  of  the  isles  of 
Sindow. 

t  This  answers  to  the  isle  Saint  Mathias  of  the  Russians. 

"^  Deprived  at  present  of  several  Russian  relations,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
establish  comparisons,  and  the  .«)^nonynies  wiiicb  we  wished  in  this  part  of  the 
tablj- 
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Names  of  Places. 


Hudson's  Bay. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Fort, 
Cape  Resolution,  -  - 
Cape  Walsingham, 
Cape  Diggs,  -  -  - 
Button  Isle,  -  -  - 
Salisbury  Isle,  -  -  - 
Mansfield  Isle,  North 
Point, 

Greenland. 

Uppernavik,     Danish 
Factory,  -     -    -    - 
Musketo  Cove,      -    - 
Gothaab,  Danish   Fac- 
tory,     

Cape  Farewell,      -    - 

ISLAND. 

North  Cape       -    -    - 


Cape  Langaness    -    - 
Cape  Kykieness    -    - 

Hola 

Lambhun's  Observatory 
Idem  ------ 


Grim  Isle     -    -    -    - 
Isle  John  Mayen, 
South  Point  -    -    - 

Terra  Nova,  Canada, 


jQiiebec  -  -  - 
I  Halifax  -  -  - 
jGaspe  Bay  -  - 
jLouisbourg  -  - 
St.  John's  Fort 
ICape  Race   -    - 


Lat.  N. 


Long.  W. 
from 

London. 


deg.mii]  jec.  <leg.  nun.  sec. 


58  47  32 

61  29  0 

62  39 

62  41 
60  35 

63  29 


62  38  30 


72  30  0 
64  55   13 

64  10  54 

59  38  0 


66  44  0 


66  22  0 

63  56  0 
65  44  0 

64  6  17 
64  6  17 


66  44  0 
71  0  0 


46  47  30 

44  44  0 
48  47  30 

45  50  40 

47  33  45 

46  40  0 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


94     7  15  Conn,  des  Temps. 
65  10    Ojldera. 

Oldem. 

Oldein. 


77  48 

78  50 

65  20 

66  47 


Idem. 
Idem. 


80  33    Oldem. 


80  33  15 
52  56  30 

50  11     3 

42  42    0 


Danish  Naut.  Almanack. 
Conn,  des  Temps.  I 

The  Missionary  M.  Ginge. 

Astron.  Obs.  | 

Conn,  des  Temps,  cbroao-l 

meter.  ' 


22  44    0 


16  6  0 
22  50  0 
19  44     0 

21  55  15 

22  4     3 


Verdun  de  la  Crenne, 
Voyage,  Connais  des 
Temps. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Wurm,  in  the  Geographi- 
cal  Archives  of  Lich- 
tenstein. 
19  23    OjConn.  des  Temps. 


Bode,  Annuaire  Astrono- 
mique. 


Conn,  des  Temps. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


10  4 

0 

71  10 

0 

63  36 

0 

64  27 

15 

59  55 

0 

52  40 

0 

53  3 

15 
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United  States. 

Boston     -    -    -    -    - 

New  Haven      -    -    - 
IVevv  London,  light    - 
New  York  battery 
Albany    -    -    .    -    - 
Philadelphia     -    -    - 
Lancaster     -    -    -    - 

Washington       -    .    - 
Cape  Mayo  -    -    -    - 

Cape  Henlopen,  light 
Idem  ------ 

Cape  Hatteras       -    - 
Savannah,  light      -    - 
Pittsbourg    -    -    -    - 

Gallipolis     -    .    »     - 
Cincinnati,  Fort  Wash- 
ington -    -    -    -    - 

Confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  -    - 
New  Madrid     -    -    - 
Natchez  -    -    -    -    - 

New  Orleans     -    -    - 
[dem  ------ 

Mexico. 

Mexico,  Convent  of  St. 
Augustio  -    -    -    - 
Queretaro    -    -    -    - 
Valladolid    -    -     -    - 
Volcano  of  Jorullo 
Popoea  Tepetel     -    - 


Puebia  de  los  Angelos 
Peak  of  Orizaba  -  - 
Guanaxuato  -  -  - 
Xalapa  -  -  .  -  - 
Vera  Cruz    -    -    -    - 


Lat.  N. 


deg.min.sec 


2 

26 

0 


42  22  11 
41   17     7 

41  21 

40  42 

42  38  38 

39  57 

40  2 
38  55 
38  56  46 
38  47  16 
38  46 

35  14  30 
32  45  0 
40  26  15 

38  49  12 

39  5  54 

37     0  20 

36  34  30 
31  33  48 
29  57  30 
29  57  45 


19  25  45 

20  36  39 
19  42  0 
19  42  0 
18  59  47 


19  0  15 
19  2  17 
21  0  15 
19  30  8 
19  11  52 


Long.  W. 

from 
London. 


d«g.  luiD.  sec 


71 
73 
76 


73  59 

73  44 


75 

76 


10 
19 


76  59 

74  53 

75  6 
75  12 
75  34 
80  56 
79  58 
82     7 


99 

100 

100 

99 

98 


98 
97 
100 
96 
96 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


OConn.  des  Tenaps. 

OD.  J.  J.  Ferrer.* 
15  Idem. 

Olldem. 
15jldera. 

OJIdera. 

Ojidem. 

OiConn.  des  Temps. 

OjD.  Ferrer. 

ojidem. 

ISiConn.  des  Temps. 
12D.  Ferrer. 


0 

15 

0 


84  24     0 


89     2 

89  27 
91  25 

90  6 
89  58 


30 

15 

0 

0 

30 


5  15 
10  15 
52    0 

1  30 
33     0 


2  30 
15  0 
55  0 
55     0 

9     0 


Conn,  des  Temps. 
D.  Ferrer. 
Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Conn,  des  Tem.  1817. 


A.  de  Humboldt,  by  la- 
nars,  chronometers,  &c. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem.  Perpendicular 

bases  and  azimutbal  ob- 
servations. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


*  The  Memoirs  and  Netes  of  Don  Jose-Joaquin  de  Ferrer  are  .f»und  in  the 
Connaissance  de  Temps  of  1817,  and  in  the  Philtsophical  Transactiens  «t' 
Philadelphia,  vol,  VL 
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Long.  1 

A'. 

Names  of  Places. 

Lat.  N. 

from 

Sources  and  Authorities. 

London. 

deg.min.sec. 

deg.  miu. 

sec,                                                        j 

New  St.  Ander,  bar  - 

23  45 

IS 

97   58 

30 

D.  J  J.  Ferrer. 

Tampico,  bar    -     -    - 

22  1.5 

30 

97   52 

0 

Idem. 

Cainpeche    •    -     -     - 

19  50 

14 

90  33 

6 

Idem. 

Alacran  West  Point  - 

22     7 

50 

89  47 

15 

D.  Velasquez. 

Kio  Lagartos,  mouth 

21  34 

0 

88   10 

0 

D.  J.  J.  Perrer. 

Coinboy  N.  Point  -     - 

21  33 

30 

86  39 

45 

Con.  des  Temps. 

Tezcuco       -    -    -    - 

19  30 

40 

98  51 

0 

D.  Velasquez. 

Acapuico      -    -    -    - 

16  50 

29 

99  4G 

0 

A.  de  Humboldt. 

Sail  Bias       -    -     -    - 

21  32 

48 

105  15  33 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Cape   San  Lucar  (Cali- 

Ibruia)      -     -     -     - 

22  52 

28 

109  50 

23 

Idem. 

San  Diego     -    -     -     - 

32  29 

30 

117   17 

0 

Idem. 

Guadaloupe  (isle)  -     - 

28  53 

0 

118  16 

0 

Idem. 

Monterey     -    -     -    _ 

36  35 

45 

121   51 

6 

Idem. 

San  Francisco  -     -    - 

37  48 

30 

122    8 

0 

Idem. 

Santa  Fe  (IVew  Mexico) 

3G  12 

0 

104  53 

0 

Idem. 

GREAT  ANTILLES. 

ISLE   OF    CUBA. 

- 

The   Havannah    (placa 

dieja)  -    -    -    -     - 

23     8 

15 

82  22 

0 

A.  de  Humboldt  Galiano. 

utv^jM-y 

Kobredo.       Oltmanns. 

Researches. 

Batabano      -    -    -    - 

22  23 

19 

32  25 

41  Ijeuiaur  and  Oltmanns.      | 

Trinidad       -    .     -     - 

21   48 

20 

80  16 

38 

Humboldt.   Oltmanns. 

Matauzas  (city)      -    - 

23     2 

8 

81  37 

21 

D.  Ferrer. 

Cape  St.  Antonio  -    - 

21   54 

0 

8-1  57 

1.'; 

Humboldt. 

Cape  de  la  Cruz     -    - 

19  47 

16 

77  44 

15 

Cevallos.   Oltmanns. 

Pico  Tarquinio      -     - 

19  52 

51 

76  50 

7 

idem. 

Point  Maizy      -     -     - 

20  16 

40 

74     7 

53 

Idem. 

Point  Guanos     -     -     - 

23     9 

27 

81   43 

22 

Otimanns. 

Idem  ------ 

23     9 

27 

81   41 

15 

Ferrer. 

JAMAICA. 

Port  Royal  -    -    -    - 

17  58 

0 

76  52 

30 

Conn,    des    Temps,    and 
(Oltmanns. 

Kingston      -    -    -    - 

18     0 

0 

76  52 

15 

Oltmanns. 

Cape  Morant     -     -    - 

17     5 

4.'-; 

76   15 

8 

Iriem. 

Cape  Portland  -    -    - 

17     5 

45 

76  58 

20 

Idem,  and  Humboldt. 

St.  DojiiNGo. 

Cape  Francais  (town) 

19  40 

20 

72  18 

0 

Conn,   des   Temps,    and 

Oltmanns. 
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Names  of  Places. 


Lat.  N. 


Long.  W. 
from 

Loudon. 


Port-au-Prince  . 

Santo  Domingo  . 
Mole  at.  Aicolas 
Caves  .... 
Cape  Sainana  . 
Idem  .... 
Cape  Enganno   . 

Cape  Raphael    . 

Cape  Dame  Marie 

La  Gonaive,  west  point 

PORTO-RICO. 

Porto-Rico  (town) 


Cape  St.  John,  N.  E. 

point 

Idem,  N.  VV.  point 
Aguadilia,  or   city    San 

Carlos 

Casa  de  Miiertos  rock 

LUCAYOS     ISLES. 


Tnrks  Isles,  Key 
Sandbank) 


or 


Cayques  Isles,  (Provi- 
dence Keys)  .     .     . 

Great  Inague   (JV.    E. 
point) 

Crooked  isle,  E.  point 

San  Salvador,  N.  point 

Providence,    (Isle    Nas 
sau) 

Idem 

Isle  Abacu,  N.  E.  point 

BERMUDAS. 

St.  George     .... 
N.  E.  point  .... 


deg.min.sec 

18  33  42 

18  28  40 

19  49  20 

18  11    10 

19  16  26 
19  16  30 
18  34  42 

18  34  42 

18  27  20 

18  52   40 


18  20  10 


18  26  0 
18  31  13 

18  27  20 
17  50  0 


21  11  10 


21  50  46 


deg.iniii'iioc. 

72  27    11 

69  59  37 

73  29  33 
73  50  29 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


69 
69 


13  33 
9     0 


68  25  27 

68  .08  32 
74  33  32 
73  24  33 


66  13  15 


65  43  15 
67  12  18 

67  12  30 

66  38   15 


Conn,  des    Temps,    and 

Ultmanns. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
D.  Ferrer. 
Cevailos.       Oltmanns. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
Idem. 
Oltmanns. 
Idem. 


Humboldt,  Serra  and 
Churruna,  by  lunars, 
occultations,  &c. 

Ferrer,  calculated  by 
Oltmanns. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem.* 


BOOK 
XCIII. 


21  20  13 

22  39 
24  39 


25 
25 


4  33 
4  33 


71  14  52  Oltmanns*  Researches, 
&c. 

72  25    0  Researches  of  Oltmanns, 
&c. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

77  22    6  Conn,  des  Temps. 
77  26  20  D.  Ferrer. 


73  12 

Ol  73  56 
0   76  51   15 


26  29  52   77     3  28  Idem 


32  22 
32  17 


64  52  .'J3  Mendosa  Rios. 
64  51  53!ldem. 


*  These  observations  correct  the  chart  of  Lopez  witb  a  reference  to  the  gene- 
ral position  of  the  isle  of  Porto-Rico. 
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Table  of  the  principal  Geographical  positions. 


Names  of  Places. 


I  Lon^.  W, 

j  Lat.  N.  fiom 

I  f  (•■■Ion. 


dtg. mill. sec.     ili:3.uiiu.s«;c. 


THE  LITTLE    ANTIL- 
LES. 


St.  Thomas,  (the  port)  18  20  30 
St.  Croix,  cport)  .  .  17  44 
St.  Martin  ;top^  .  .  !l8  4  28' 
Saba,  the  middle  .  .  il7  39  30^ 
St.    fc'iistatia     Isle,    the 


64  48  29 
6J  6  27 
63  20  .50 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


6.5     3     6  Researches  of  Oltmaims. 


Fort     Hamil- 


road, 
Antigua, 

ton, 

Guadaloiipe,  Basse-Ter 

re 

Dominica,  Koseaii, 
\Iariiniro,  Fort-Hoyal, 
Irf.  m,  St.  Pierre,    .     . 
Barfiadoes,      (.\laske- 

lyne's  observatory,) 
Idem,    J^orl  Willoiii^liby,  13 
Grenada,  Kort-Koyai,       13 


LEEWARD  ISLES. 


17  29     0:  83     5     0 


17     4  30    61   55     0 


15 
1.5 
14 
14 

i 
13 


59  30l  61  45     0 

18  23  61  32   1.5 

35  49  61  6     0 

44     0  61  12  40jdem. 


fdeiii. 

D.  P'errer. 

Oltiuanns. 

Idem. 


Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 


15  59  36  ISlIdem. 
5  o;  .59  36  33!dftra. 
5     0   61  48     Oldera. 


Tobaco,  N.  E.  point,       11    10  13    60  27  15!|dpm. 
Tobago,  S.  W    point.       11     6     0    60  49     0  !dem.* 
Triiiitv,  (Spansb  port,;  10  38  42    61   33     0  Idem. 
Dragon's  Mouth,   .     .      10  38  42  62  12  ,50  A.  de   Humboldt,  doubt- 
j  I  1     fill. 

Idem, 20  38  42   61  53     0  Solano,     manuscript 

I     chart. 
Marguerite,  Cape  Maca-I  I 

nao 11     3  30   64  27   15  01tmanns. 


Orchilla,  West  Cape, 

TERRA-FIRMA 
GUVANE,  &.C. 

Porto-Bello,      .     .     . 


11     3  30 


9  33     9 


66   14   16 


79  15  1.5 


Idem, 


Conn,  des  Temps. 


The  positions  of  these  places  have  Iieen  vaii 
•s. — Tobago,  S.  W.  point,  latitude,  according  . 
Arrovvsmith,  10  deg.  56  miii.  Lonnitu.Je,  according 
.',  Arrowsmith,  65  deg.  13  min.  15  sec 


es  have  been  vaiiously  stated    by  different  au- 
thors.— Tobago,  S.  W.  point,  latitude,  according  to   Jeffreys,  11  deg.  10.  min.; 

ding  to  Jeffreys,  62  deg.  53  min. 

47  sec   '    A  rrf\iucmith-  fi.T  Hpo".   1*1  inin.  15  <n>r. 
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XCIII. 

Long.  W. 

Names  of  Places. 

Lat.  N. 

from 
London. 

Sources  and  Authorities. 

deg.min.9ec. 

deg.  mill.  sec. 

Carthagena  of  the  Indies, 

10  2d  38 

75  30     0 

Humboldt,  Noguera,  Ob- 
servations ol  satellites. 

Tiirbaro,       .... 

10  18     5 

75  21  40! Humboldt,  Oltraanns. 

.Vlompox,       .... 

9   14   11 

74  27  28il(lem. 

Hniiila, 

f>  11    4.^ 

75     1  36  Idem. 

Santa-Fe  de  Bogota,  . 

4  '.iff  48 

74  14     Oldem. 

Cartago, 

4  44  M 

76     6     0  Idem. 

Poj'ayaii,       .... 

2  26  17 

76  39  3»Mdem. 

Pa*to 

1    13     5 

76  41     Ojldem. 

Saiila-.Vlartba,   .     .     . 

11    19  39 

74     8  30 

Researches  of  Oltmanns. 

Caracas, 

10  30  ."JO 

67     5     0 

Humioldt.       i\un.erous 
astronomical  observa- 
tion-. 

Idem, 

10  30  24 

(56  50  25 

D    Ferrer. 

Ciimana, 

10  27  49 

64   10     0 

Humboldt. 

Cnmarjacoa 

U)  16  11 

63  5li  35  <Vm. 

vSan-Thoinas,  !V.  Guyana, 

8     8  11 

63  55     6  Idem. 

San-Fernando   de    Apu- 

res, 

7  .'53   12 

68     0     0  Idem. 

5  13  32 

68   17  20!ldem. 

Esmeralda 

3  11     0 

66     0    0  idem. 

Fort  6t.  Carlos,      .     . 

1  .53  42 

67  38  24 

Mem. 

Cayenne,       .... 

4  56  15 

52  15     0 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

PERU,  CHILI,  &c. 

LATIT.  S. 

Quito, 

0    13    17 

78  .55  15 

Humboldt's  astronomical 
observations. 

Riobainba,    .... 

1   41   46 

79     0   15 

Idem,  Bouguer,  &c. 

Loxa, 

1   41   4» 

79  24  28 

Idem. 

Guayaquil,    .... 

2  11   2.5 

79  .56    15 

Idem. 

8     5  40 

79   19  23 

Idem. 

Lima, 

12     2  45 

77     7   15 

Idem. 

Callao,     (Castle    of    St. 

Phillip,)    .... 

12     3  30 

77   14     0 

Humboldt.    Observations 
ottlie  passage  of  Viercu- 
ry  over  the  sun's  di>it . 

Arica 

18  26  40 

70   16     5 

Conn,  des    Temps,   astro- 
nomical observations. 

Cape  Moxi Hones,    .     . 

23     5     0 

70  2fi  15 

Idem. 

Cooiano-  ..... 

27   10     0 

71     5   15 

71     IJ     l.T 

Idem. 

Idem.      Astronomical  ob- 

^■F^ «  '  Lf  1  \M  L^  \.#  1%      ■            r            9            9            m 

Coquimba,    .... 

29  54  4fl 

servations. 
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Names  of  Places. 


Lat.  S. 


'  oiig.  W. 

fr  'rn 
London. 


Valparaiso,  -    -    -    - 

Conceptiou,  -  -  -  - 
Talca^uaua,  .  .  - 
Valdivid.  -  -  -  - 
San-Carlos,  isle   of 

Chilop,  .  -  -  - 
Isle   Madre  de   Dios,  N. 

point.  .  ,  -  .  - 
Cape  Pilares,  ... 
I<le  Juan  Fernandez,  - 
Isle  Masafuero,      -     - 


Isle  Albemarle,  N.  W. 
point,  -    -     -    -    - 

COASTS    OF    BRAZIL    AND 
LA     PLATA. 

Para,  ------ 

Isle   of  St.   John   the 
Evangelist,    -    -    - 


San-Lnis  de  Maranhao, 


Idera,       -    -     -    - 

Ceara,      -     -     -     - 
Idem,       -     -    -     - 
Cape  Saint  Roch,  point 
Petetinga,     -     -     - 

Recif,   port  of  Pernam- 

buco,    

Ohnda  de  Pernambuco, 
San-Salvador  de  Bahi, 
fort, 


deg.min.sec.  deg.  min.  sec- 
71  Jo  15 


33  0  30 

36  49  10 
36  42  21 
39  50  30 

41  53  0 

49  45  0 
52  46  0 
33  40  0 
33  45  30  80  37  15 

LAT.  N 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


Conn,  des  Temps.  Astron. 
Cibserv. 


73     5     0|ldem,  iflem. 
73  39  12lldera. 
73  26  15  Idem. 


72  55    0 

75  47  15 
74  .54  15 
78  5S   \r, 


0  2     0 

1  28     0 

1  15     0 

Lat.  S 

2  29     0 


91  30  0 

49     0  0 

46  52  5:{ 

44     2  0 


Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Mem. 
Idem. 


Idera. 


Conn,  des  Temps. 

Nautical   Kplipmerides  of 
Coimbra,  1!>07.* 


Orient.   Nav.     Mean   of 
several    chronometrical 
observations. 

2  29     0    44     0     on.  Jose  Patrxeo. 

3  30     0    38  48     0  Oriental  iNavijialor. 
3  30    0   38  28     0  U.  Jose  Patriceo. 

i 
30   35  43     OOriental  Navigator. 
Mean  of  the  whole. 


8     4     0   35     7     OKphemeral  of  Coimbra. 


8   13     01  .35     5    Oldem. 


Cape  Frio, 


12  59     0 
22  54     0 


38  33    OOriental  Navigator. 

:     .Mean  of  many  observa- 

I     tinns. 
42     8     0  Mendoza   Rios,    Astiono 
mieal  tables. 


*  This  work  appears  to  contain  a  number  of  typographical  errors,  which  in- 
duced us  not  to  cite  many  places  on  its  authority. 
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Table  of  the  principal  Geographical  positions* 


BOOK 
XCIII. 


Cape  Frio 

idem, 

Idem, 


Names  of  Places. 


Lat.  S. 


Long.  W. 

from 

London. 


Idem,  -  -  -  - 
Hio  Janeiro,  Castle, 
Idem,       -    -     -    - 


ueg-min.9ec.deg.  min. 
22  54     0;  4»  53 

22  54     0|  41   36 

23  2     0    41  31 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


Saint  Paul,  -    -  -  - 

Idem,       -     -     -  -  - 

Idem,       -     -     -  .  - 

Bar  dos  Santos,  -  - 

IgjUape,    -     -     .  -  - 

Cauanea,       -     -  -  - 

Parananga,  -     -  -  - 

Guaratuba,  -    -  -  - 

Isle  St    Catherine,  fort 

Santa  Cruz,   -  -  - 

San  Pedro,  Port,  -  - 


Cape  Santa  iVIaria, 
Maldonado  Bay,  east- 
ern point,  -     -     - 
Monte-Video  Castle, 
Buenos-Ayres,        -     - 
Idem,       -     -     .     -     - 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  N. 
point,  -     -    -    -     - 

Idem,  S.  point,      -    - 

ISLES    NEAR    BRAZIL. 

San-Paulo,  or  Penedo  of 

San-Pedro,  -  -  - 
Idem,   -  -  -  .  - 


23  0  30 
22  54  2 
22  54  2 


42  7 

43  17 
42  47 


23  33  14  46  9 

23  33  14  46  13 

23  33  10;  46  39 

24  2  301  46  2 

24  42  Oj  47  6 

25  4  30,  47  30 
35  31  30:  47  51 


Idem, 


25  52  20! 
27  22  20 
32  9  0 

34  37  30 

34  57  30 
34  64  48 
34  35  26 
34  36  40 

36  20  30 

36  52  20 

LAT.  N. 


0  55  0 
0  55  0 

0  55  0 


48  8 


lec 

0 

15, 

15: 

30| 
44 
35 


47  50  25 
51  £6  0 

54  1  0 

54  47  0 
56  10  0 
58  23  38 
58  24  30 

56  45    0 

56  48  45 


Brougbton,    Hejwood. 

Krusenstern. 

Connais.      des     Temps. 
Epiiem.  of  Coirabra, 

Captam  Hurd. 

Conn,  des  Temps,  1817. 

Dorta  Mem.  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Lisbon.  Astro- 
nomical observations. 

Idem,  idem. 

Olivera  Barbosa,  ib. 

Conn,  des  Temps 

Adm  Campbell,  1807. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

La  Peyrouse,  Krusenstern, 
&c.    iVleanof  the  whole. 

Orient.  Navig.  Obs.  Eng- 
lish and  i^panisb,  com- 
pared. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem, 

L-equisite  Tables. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Spanish    Chart    of    RiO' 

Plata. 
Hurd. 


29  15    0 
29  15     0 

28  35     0 


R.  Williams. 

Oriental  Navigator.  Mean 

of  the  whole. 
Ephem.  de  Coimbra. 
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Long.  W. 

Names  of  Places. 

L 

at. 

S. 

1 

10  in 

Sources  and  Authorities. 

London. 

deg 

mill. 

sec. 

deg. 

min 

sec. 

Fernando  Noronha,  the 

Pyramid,  -     -     -     - 

3 

/>.') 

}5 

23 

35 

5  Orient,  Navig- 

Rncca^,  (the  Rorks,)  - 

3 

52 

20 

33 

31 

0  Idem. 

Abrolhos,  N.  point,    - 

17 

^0 

0 

39 

56 

0  Kphem.  of  Coimb.* 

Idem,  S.  point,       -     - 

18 

24 

0 

40 

0 

Ojidem. 

Idem,  K.  point,       -     - 

18 

11 

0 

36 

5 

Oildem. 

Santa-Barbara,  Islet, 

18 

4 

0 

30 

35 

Oldem. 

Trinidad,  S.  E.  point, 

20 

31 

4.") 

29 

19 

0[Flinders,  lunar  distances. 

Idem,       -     -     -    -     - 

i'O 

31 

45 

29 

23 

0  Idem,  clironometer. 

Idem,  the  centre,  -    - 

20 

32  30 

29 

9 

0 

Uorsburgli,     observations 

of  ten  Knglish  vessels. 

Idem,       -     -    -     -    - 

20  31 

0 

28 

36 

44 

La  Pey rouse,    lunar  dis- 

tances.f 

Santa- Vlaria,  d'Agosta, 

20 

32 

0 

29 

39 

52 

Kphem.  nrCoimbra.f 

iViarlia  Vaz,      -    -     - 

20 

28 

30 

28 

50 

15 

Oriental  Navigator.  Mean 
value. 

Idem,       ----- 

20 

28 

0 

28 

41 

0 

Hors  burgh. 

Idem, 

20 

30 

0 

28 

9 

44 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Saxemhonrg,     -    -    - 

30 

m 

0 

19 

30 

0 

Lindemann  of  Mnnnike- 
dam.  1670. 

Idem,  (?)       -    -    -    - 

30 

45 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Galloway,         American, 

1804. 5 

Columbus,  (perhaps  Sax- 

Long,  pilot  of  Columbus, 

embourg,)      -     -     - 

30 

18 

0 

28 

20 

0 

ibb9.|| 

*  Want  of  room  prohibits  us  from  giving  the  various  positions  of  these  daii- 
f  rroiis  reefs. 

t  The  Ephenierides  of  Coimbra  give  the  same  result  without  indicating  from 
what  autl)orilj'. 

J  It  is  not  snid  in  the  Ephemcrides,  whether  this  isle,  Santa  Maria,  inahes 
part  of  the  ^roiip  of  Trinidad,  as  the  latitude  seems  to  show,  or  that  of  Maitin 
Vaz,  whose  name  is  not  indicated. 

6  The  existence  of  the  isle  of  Saxembourg  or  Saxemburg  has  been  doubted. 
The  longitude  indicated  by  Lindemann  being  very  uncertain,  a  difteiencc  of 
two  degrees  is  no  objection  to  our  recognising  the  identity.  It  i.'  only  necessary 
to  verify  in  detail  the  observation  of  Captain  Galloway.  Captain  Flinders  had 
in  vain  sought  for  it  from  28  degrees  to  22,  and  even  farther,  but  inclining  his 
course  to  E.S.  E.  The  same  year,  the  American  Captain  Galloway  was  as- 
sured he  saw  it  under  the  old  latitude  but  much  farther  east. 

II  The  pilot  Lone,  sent  from  the  Cape  to  Rio  Plata  observed  an  isle  which 
he  believed  to  be  Saxembourg,  but  which  is  11  deg.  40  min.  more  westerly 
than  the  isle  seen  by  Galloway.     This  isle  was  four  marine  leagues  long,  and 
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XCIII. 


Names  of  Places. 


Lat, 


1  Long.  W. 
S.  from 

'    T.or'ion. 


Sources  and  Authoiities. 


deg.miji.sec. 


MAGELLANIC  COUNTRIES, 
Oa  TERliA  Df:L  FUEGO, 
PATAGONIA,  &C. 

Port  Valdez,      .     .     . 


Santa-F'lena, 

Malrspina, 

Cape  Blanco,     . 
Port  Desire, 

St.  Julian, 

!?anta-Cruz, 

Kio  Gallegos,  . 
Cape  Virgin. 
Cape  San-I'spiritu 
New  Year's  Isle, 
Cape  *^iiccess,  . 
Cape  Horn,  .  . 
Isles  fJiego,  Ramirez, 


42  30  0 


(Itg.uiiu.seCi 


44  ^^2 
Hf}  11 
47  16 
47  45 
49  8 
.^0  17 
5\  40 
52  21 
52   41 

54  43  55 

55  !     0 
.55  58  30 

56  27  30 


FALKLAND,    OR     MALOUIN 
ISLES. 

Port  Fgmnnt,    .     .     . 

Port  Soledad.     .     .     . 

Isle    of  Georgia,    N. 
Cape 

Saiidwicli  Land  or  South- 
ern  1  hiile,     .     .     . 


0 
15 

0| 

01 

oi 

SOI 
0 
0 
0 


51  24     0 
51  32  30 

54     4  45 

59  34     ( 


63  40  15  Malespina  and  other  Spa^ 
I     nish  otticers. 

65  29  30ldena. 

66  <0    Oldera. 

65  53  15  Idem. 

66  3   I5lri'm. 

67  43  15  Idem. 
6H  31  15  1dim. 
69     5     Oldem. 

68  7  2.'ildem. 
68  25  1.^;  Idpra.  ' 
63  .59  15  idem. 
65  17  15)dem. 
67  21  15' Idem. 
67  21   ISldem. 


Oriental  Navigator. 


59  52  15 

58     7   l.'ddem 


38  15    0 


Cook. 


27  45    Oildera. 


two  and  a  half  broad  ;  it  was  flat,  but  on  the  east  there  was  a  peak  about  se- 
venty feet  high. 

The  route  of  Flinders  did  not  pass  either  the  isle  of  CnUunbus  nor  that  seen 
by  Galloway;  if  the  observation  of  the  last  is  not  coiifinued,  the  isle  oi  Colum- 
bus would  be  the  true  Saxemburg,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  difference  of 
longitude.     But  we  think  that  the  two  isles  exist  simultaneously. 


END    OF   VOLUME    FIFTH. 
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